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Rosert Lansin@, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ez officio. 
AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Argentine Republic....Sefior Dr. Romuto 8S. Naon, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


Brazile ees aero Aets 2 Senhor Domicio pA GAMA, 
Office of Embassy, 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Mexico! O53 o5.ie Sefior Don Ignacio Bonituas, 


Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D.C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Boliwia eerste sco eee Sefior Don Ienacrio CALDERON, 
Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colombia: seeaacke owe Sefior Dr. Cantos ADoLFOo URUETA, 
Office of Legation, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Cubase cee ena ce cm aeion Sefior Dr. Cantos M. DE CESPEDES, 
Office of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Dr. Lurs GatvAn, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘The Champlain,’’ Washington, D.C. 


HCTAG OD seers eye oe Sefior Dr. Rarart H. Evizaupe, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Guatemala............. Sefior Don Joaquin MENDEz, 
Office of Legation, 1810 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
arti ee. eee M. Soton MENos, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Honduras eee eeeee ee Sefior Don J. A. L6pEz GUTIERREZ, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘The Burlington,’”’ Washington, D. C. 
Panamaes-easeees. ones Sefior Dr. Betisario PorrRas.! 
PATACU RAYS fomsae = Soe oe Sefior Dr. Htctor VELAzQUEz,! 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City. 
er 22 soe ee ee Sefior Don M. pE FREYRE y SANTANDER, 
Office of Legation, 1500 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
DalvadOPe.. 5.05 seers Sefior Dr. RAFAEL ZALDIVAR, 
Office of Legation, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Venezuela......0 2.320: Sefior Dr. Santos A. Dominici, 


Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 


Chilewsn2 2 toe Sefior Don Gustavo MunizAGA VARELA, 
Office of Embassy, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

Nicararia 4. Se. ger Sse Sefior Don Ramon ENRiQUEZ, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘The Portland,’’ Washington, D.C. 

Panama: sae pee ee Sefior Don J. E. LEFEVRE, 
Office of Legation, 1019 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

a AC OR). eye ee Senor Dr. ANTONIO REYES GUERRA, 
Office of Legation, 1884 Columbia Road, Washington, D.C. 

Winneuayes Sone eee Sefior Don Hueco V.DE PENA, 


Office of Legation, 1734 N Street, Washington, D.C. 








1 Absent. 


(Costa Rica has at present no representative on the Governing Board.] 





Courtesy of Caras y Caretas, Buenos Aires. 
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(HE most significant feature of the elaborate celebration of 

the Fourth of July, the national holiday of the United 

States, was undoubtedly the remarkable gathering of rep- 
resentatives of 33 different nationalities at Mount Vernon, 

once the home and now the last resting place of George Washington, 
Father of American Independence and first President of the United 
States. The occasion was the result of a memorial addressed to 
President Wilson on the 21st of last May by organizations of 24 dif- 
ferent groups of foreign-born citizens announcing their intention of 
especially celebrating Independence Day of 1918 as a festival of loy- 
alty to the United States. The President indorsed the idea and 
asked the citizens of the United States generally to join in the cele- 
brations, which were held in all the large cities of the country. Inci- 
dental to this general celebration, however, a few days before July 4 
a suggestion was made by a member of one of the participating 
organizations that each race that had found a home in the United 
States send a representative to Washington on a pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon, and to there lay a wreath of flowers on the tomb of the great 
founder of American liberty, on the anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. This suggestion was forthwith enthusiastically 
adopted by the various organizations, and as a result 33 delegates, 
representing as many organizations of foreign-born citizens and their 
immediate descendants, gathered in Washington as a committee to 
carry out the plan. President Wilson had been invited to join in 
this unique ceremony and to deliver an address upon the occasion. 
On the afternoon of July 4, therefore, the President and Mrs. Wilson; 
together with this committee and a party of invited guests com- 
posed of members of the Cabinet and many distinguished diplo- 
mats from foreign countries, made the trip from Washington to 
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4 THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


Mount Vernon on the presidential yacht, The Mayflower. An assem- 
bly of over 20,000 people had gathered at the home of Wash- 
ington to witness the simple ceremony planned for the occasion. 
While the great Irish tenor, John McCormack, sang ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” President Wilson and each of the 33 dele- 
gates deposited their wreaths on the tomb. Then, the party having 
moved to an open space a short distance from the sacred vault, 
Mr. Streychmans, the delegate from the Belgians, made a brief speech 
in behalf of the committee, and upon its conclusion President Wilson 
delivered the following memorable address: 


Gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps and my Fellow Citizens: I am happy to draw 
apart with you to this quiet place of old counsel in order to speak a little of the 
meaning of this day of our Nation’s independence. The place seems very still and 
remote. It is as serene and untouched by the hurry of the world as it was in those 
great days long ago when Gen. Washington was here and held leisurely conference 
with the men who were to be associated with him in the creation of a nation. From 
these gentle slopes they looked out upon the world and saw it whole, saw it with the 
light of the future upon it, saw it with modern eyes that turned away from a past 
which men of liberated spirits could no longer endure. It is for that reason that we 
can not feel, even here, in the immediate presence of this sacred tomb, that this is 
a place of death. It was a place of achievement. A great promise that was meant 
for all mankind was here given plan and reality. The associations by which we are 
here surrounded are the inspiring associations of that noble death which is only a 
glorious consummation. From this green hillside we also ought to be able to see 
with comprehending eyes the world that lies about us and should conceive anew the 
purposes that must set men free. 

It is significant—significant of their own character and purpose and of the influ- 
ences they were setting afoot—that Washington and his associates, like the barons at 
Runnymede, spoke and acted, not for a class, but for a people. It has been left for 
us to see to it that it shall be understood that they spoke and acted, not for a single 
people only, but for all mankind. They were thinking, not of themselves and of 
the material interests which centered in the little groups of landholders and mer- 
chants and men of affairs with whom they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and 
the colonies to the north and south of her, but of a people which wished to be done 
with classes and special interests and the authority of men whom they had not them- 
selves chosen to rule over them. They entertained no private purpose, desired no 
peculiar privilege. They were consciously planning that men of every class should 
be free and America a place to which men out of every nation might resort who 
wished to share with them the rights and privileges of free men. And we take our 
cue from them, do we not? We intend what they intended. We here in America 
believe our participation in this present war to be only the fruitage of what they 
planted. Our case differs from theirs only in this, that it is our inestimable privi- 
lege to concert with men out of every nation what shall make not only the liberties 
of America secure but the liberties of every other people as well. We are happy 
in the thought that we are permitted to do what they would have done had they 
been in our place. There must now be settled once for all what was settled for 
America in the great age upon whose inspiration we draw to-day. This is surely a 
fitting place from which calmly to look out upon our task that we may fortify our 
spirits for its accomplishment. And this is the appropriate place from which to 
avow, alike to the friends who look on and to the friends with whom we have the 
happiness to be associated in action, the faith and purpose with which we act. 
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Copyright by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 
THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


In this very plain and unpretentious little brick structure rest the mortal remains of George Washington, 
the Father of American Independence, whose great spirit even now, nearly 120 years after his death, 
mo a nation of over 100,000,000 people. In the antechamber of the tomb are the two marble sar- 
cophagi containing the remains of the General and his faithful wife, Martha Washington, while in the 
vaults lie those of other members of the Washington family. The tomb is located in a shady little dell 
some distance from the mansion, and about it have been planted trees of various kinds by distinguished 
foreign tors, who have thus sought to pay homage to the memory of the great dead. It was a short 
distance from this tomb that President Wilson delivered his address on the Fourth of July, 1918. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS. a 


This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which we are engaged. The 
plot is written plain upon every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. On the 
one hand stand the peoples of the world—not only the peoples actually engaged, but 
many others also who suffer under mastery but can not act; peoples of many races and 
in every part of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though 
they are for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed to them, masters of 
many armies, stand an isolated, friendless group of governments who speak no com- 
mon purpose, but only selfish ambitions of their own by which none can profit but 
themselves, and whose peoples are fuel in their hands; governments which fear their 
people and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, making every choice for them 
and disposing of their lives and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and fortunes 
of every people who fall under their power—governments clothed with the strange 
trappings and the primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile to 
our own. The Past and the Present are in deadly grapple and the peoples of the world 
are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. There can be no com- 
promise. No halfway decision would be tolerable. No halfway decision is concely- 
able. These are the ends for which the associated peoples of the world are fighting 
and which must be conceded them before there can be peace: 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, secretly, 
and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it can not be presently 
destroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of eco- 
nomic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance 
of that settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of 
the material interest or advantage of any other nation or people which may desire a 
different settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct toward each other 
by the same principles of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized society 
that govern the individual citizens of all modern States in their relations with one 
another; to the end that all promises and covenants may be sacredly observed, no 
private plots or conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and 
a mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall make it certain that 
the combined power of free nations will check every invasion of right and serve to 
make peace and justice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of opinion to 
which all must submit and by which every international readjustment that can not 
be amieably agreed upon by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. What we seek is the reign 
of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind. 

These great ends can not be achieved by debating and seeking to reconcile and 
accommodate what statesmen may wish, with their projects for balances of power and 
of national opportunity. They can be realized only by the determination of what the 
thinking peoples of the world desire, with their longing hope for justice and for social 
freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the accents of such principles with a 
peculiar kindness. Here were started forces which the great nation against which they 
were primarily directed at first regarded as a revolt against its rightful authority, but 
which it has long since seen to have been a step in the liberation of its own people as 
well as of the people of the United States; and I stand here now to speak—speak 
proudly and with confident hope—of the spread of this revolt, this liberation, to the 
great stage of the world itself. The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew little of—forces which, once roused, can never be crushed to earth again; for 
they have at their heart an inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of the 
very stuff of triumph. 
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HE Chilean Republic stretches along the Pacific Ocean for 
more than 2,600 miles. Fifteen ports of major importance 
and approximately 50 smaller ones serve Chile’s maritime 
trading with the various countries of the world. About 

halfway from north to south of this coast stands Valparaiso, the 
most important of all the country’s ports, and the greatest in point 
of general business of the west coast of South America. Like many 
other seaports and coastal cities, Valparaiso has passed through 
numerous vicissitudes, but each time it rises from disaster with more 
striking features of progress and stronger desires on the part of its 
citizens for commercial and municipal advancement. 

Valparaiso is not only the name of the chief seaport of Chile, but 
the Province in which it is located also bears the same designation. 
The Republic has 23 of these Provinces or States and one Territory, 
Valparaiso Province being the smallest in the country, with an area of 
1,930 square miles. - In density of population, however, it outranks 
all other Provinces, having 182 persons per square mile, while Santiago 
Province comes second, with 100 people per square mile. The 
population of Valparaiso Province, according to the Chilean bureau 
of statistics (1914), is 319,000, while the city of Valparaiso has 183,479 
residents. Of the city’s cosmopolitan population the Germans, the 
English, and the Spanish form the largest colonies of foreign-born 
peoples, and about 5,000 of each of these nationalities would seem to 
be a fair estimate of Valparaiso’s quota. Belgium, France, Austria, 
Australia, and practically all of the Latin American countries are 
well represented. Citizens of the United States and Canada number 
a few hundred; while China and Japan lend a sprinkling of Orientals. 

Nearly 400 years ago, or, to be more precise, in 1536 Juan de 
Saavedra, a Spanish officer, founded the settlement and bestowed 
upon it the name of his birthplace in Spain, which in English signifies 
a vale of paradise. Being far distant from the centers of European 
population and with the few facilities for ocean travel of those early 
days, the growth must have been very slow; and the natives looked 
upon the newcomers from over the seas with murderous eyes, just as 
was the case in North America. By 1578 Valparaiso evidently 
possessed commercial or strategic importance, for it was sought 
and captured in that year by Sir Francis Drake and his English 
followers. Eighteen years later the Hawkins expedition took 
possession of the village; and not many years elapsed ere the Dutch 
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A NEAR VIEW OF ONE OF THE “ASCENSORS” OR INCLINED RAILWAYS OF VALPA- 
RAISO. 


As one car moves upward another descends. The angle at which the car stands may serve to give one 
an idea of the steepness of thetrack. Electricity is the motive power, and at each end of the line the car 
locks into a little station and can not move until the station attendants give the signal. They are oper- 
ated every few minutes during the rush hours of the day and evening. 
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under Van Noort arrived upon the scene and for a time wielded 
their authority. Four serious earthquakes at intervals in succeeding 
centuries laid the buildings low and destroyed many people. In 1866 
the Spaniards came again, and, under the command of Admiral 
Nufiez, history records that the lower part of the town was reduced 
to ruins. 

Chile, in responding to the spirit of independence that swept over 
South America in the early part of the nineteenth century, deposed 
the Spanish authorities in 1810, but it was some years later, or in 1818, 
that the battle of Maipu prastically ended the Spanish dominion in 
the Republic. These great struggles, of course, were reflected in 
Valparaiso as elsewhere and had a material bearing on the city’s 
progress. 

Passing over years of more modern growth, Valparaiso was a flour- 
ishing city when, like San Francisco and Kingston, it lay in the earth- 
quake’s course (1906-7), and met a similar fate as the more northern 
cities by the settling of the earth’s crust and the fires that followed. 
Therefore, Chile’s greatest port has sprung forth anew virtually within 
the last decade, and it 1s to chronicle some of the more important 
phases of recent progress that this sketch has been prepared. 

Valparaiso’s location in the Southern Hemisphere is closely analo- 
gous to three other great world ports—Buenos Aires, Cape Town, 
and Sidney. Each one lies approximately midway. between parallels 
30 and 40. Similarly situated in the Northern Hemisphere are San 
Francisco, Norfolk, Gibraltar, and Yokohama. Valparaiso is almost 
directly south of New York, and therefore has practically the same 
time. The distance between the two cities is 8,460 miles via Panama. 
By the new and faster steamships now in operation the actual time 
of passage between the cities is 19 days. San Francisco is*slightly 
more than 5,000 miles from Valparaiso. 

The city lies on the southern side of the great Bay of Valparaiso, 
the latter opening to the north and being about 24 miles wide and 
very deep. In fact, the deepness of this bay has long retarded the 
efforts of the government to build breakwaters to protect shipping, 
as we shall see later. 

From the shore line of the southern part of the bay there is a 
naturally level area from a few hundred feet to half a mile wide; 
back of this lowland there rises a series of cliffs and hills (19 distinct 
hills), here and there broken by deep ravines or great gullies. As 
the building of the town began first on the lowlands, the increase in 
population and in commercial importance gradually caused the people 
to drift to the higher levels and buildings were constructed on the 
hillsides. Business, however, has clung tenaciously to the lower 
parts of the city, while the hills have become more or less popular as 
a place of residence. 











PORT SCENES IN VALPARAISO. 


Upper: Looking downa long row of steam cranes on the water front. These cranes are capable of lifting 
tons of material. Many horses for the warring powers in Europe were picked up by these machines and 
placed somewhat tenderly on boats from mien they were later transferred to ocean ships. Lower: 
Another view of a section of the water front with its incoming manufactured goods. 
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Passing between Capes Piedra and Angeles and viewing Valpa- 
raiso from the sea, or the bay on which there are always many vessels 
at anchor, one looks upon a brownish landscape, apparently dry and 
barren as the hills rise to 1,200 or 1,500 feet to southward and west- 
ward. In the latter direction the natural fortress upon which stands 
Chile’s: naval academy is especially conspicuous. Drawing closer, 
the fine business edifices of the lower town are indications of progress, 
while the private homes that dot the hills reveal the expenditure of 
large sums of money in building modern and even palatial homes. 

Extending in a semicircular course, a magnificent stone and con- 
crete sea wall, commenced in 1885, now provides an enduring embank- 
ment from which the bulk of exports and imports are handled. This 
great embankment further provides a buffer upon which the waves 
of the bay break with force especially in the winter months of July, 
August, and September, when the ‘‘northers”’ often sweep inland from 
the sea with terrific violence. The construction of the embankment 
or malecon, as it is more properly called, reclaimed considerable land 
from the shallower water line; and this malecon now provides an 
unusually wide semicircular street for the vast amount of traffic that 
courses along the water front. Immediately facing the malecon are 
long rows of business houses. These are four stories in height, many 
of which have been built since the earthquake and fire, and are 
therefore modern in architectural design and better suited to com- 
merce than the former structures. 

The topography of the land upon which the city has been built is 
responsible for the rather winding course of many of the streets, 
although there are several leading streets which run parallel to parts 
of the malecon that are straight for considerable distances. Also in 
the eastern part of the lower city, which has developed considerably 
within recent years, the engineers have found available courses for a 
number of short but straight streets. Many short streets crossing at 
right angles the long and crooked thoroughfares lead toward the 
water front and the warehouse areas. The names of a few of the 
leading business streets are Avenida Brazil, Yungal, Chacabuco, 
Maipu, Victoria, Independencia, Colon, etc., while cross streets bear 
such names as Carrera, Rodriguez, Freire, Jeneval Cruz, San Ignacio, 
Merced, Ticola, etc. 

The climate of central Chile may be described as delightful the 
greater part of the year. At Valparaiso the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 59° F., with extremes of about 30° F. and 88° F., respectively. 
In the sun of midday the stranger feels the need of a sunshade, 
but after residing in the city for awhile he, like the older resident, is 
inclined to remain indoors during the warmest part of the summer 
days. In Chile the seasons are divided as follows: Spring extends 
from September 21 to December 21; on the latter date summer 
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THE VALPARAISO HOME OF “EL MERCURIO,” THE OLDEST CONTINUOUS PUBLICA- 
TION IN THE REPUBLIC. 


In Santiago this newspaper is published as a morning journal. whi'e in Valparaiso it appears in the after- 
noon, both papers being harmoniously associated and widely read in all parts of the country. 
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begins and ends on March 21. Autumn lasts from March 21 to June 
21, and winter follows, extending from the latter date to September 
21. The temperature in Valparaiso is usually tempered by breezes 
from the ocean, which come with great regularity. According to 
observations taken at the National Observatory at Santiago, which is 
under 100 miles, air line, from Valparaiso, there are 58 rainy days in 
the average year and the amount of precipitation is given at 505 
millimeters. 

The engineers’ plans for reconstructed Valparaiso (Almendial sec- 
tion) provide various modern features, many of which have been 
carried out, while others are still under construction. Unlike other 
Chilean cities, the parks of lower Valparaiso are not numerous and are 
rather small—a fact probably due to the urgent demand for business 
space. On the hills of the upper city there are recreation grounds 
and parks, which are reached by electric cars and by winding highways 
and which in the course of a few years will become more attractive. 
Notable features here are the castle-like residences, which seem to 
cling to precipitous hillsides and rugged cliffs, one side often being one 
or two stories, while the opposite side may be three or four stories, 
with overhanging porches and balconies, from which a broad expanse 
of the lower city and the bay are to beseen. At many of these homes 
the cultivation of flowers and creeping vines has added another 
pleasing feature. Here in late afternoons and evenings the busy 
man of affairs sits with his family or enjoys meeting friends, business 
for the time being forgotten. 

Connecting lower and upper Valparaiso are several inclined rail- 
ways, with large cars holding a score or more persons. As one car 
passes up another moves downward, and thus thousands of people 
are transported daily. At other places there are public elevators 
operated perpendicularly, which also serve as a means of communica- 
tion; while a number of serpentine walks are available for those who 
are inclined to exercise their limbs. The winding and suburban roads 
leading to the upper city are gradually being improved for motor-car 
use. 

The very extensive port improvements undertaken in 1912 by an 
English company have made fair progress, notwithstanding the 
difficulties arising from the world war. The great breakwaters ex- 
tending outward from two points will, when completed, offer much 
better protection to the harbor than has prevailed in the past. The 
water being very deep, engineers met this difficulty by constructing 
giant concrete hollow cubes on land, towing them to position and 
sinking them by means of vast quantities of stone. Extensive im- 
provements have already been made in the fiscal wharves, a large 
number of warehouses have been completed, and a number of ocean- 
going vessels may at the same time discharge and load cargo from 
the new piers which are directly connected with the Federal ware- 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES IN VALPARAISO. 


Upper: Plaza Victoria, a section of the reconstructed city. From the band stand in the center of the 
picture delightful music is furnished at frequent intervals by the military bands. Center: Intendencia 
or headquarters of the government of the Province of Valparaiso. Lower: A near view of the main 
building of the Chilean Naval Academy. This structure and grounds overlook the bay and lower 
city, a magnificent sight either day or night. 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CITY OF VALPARAISO. 


These three pictures will give the stranger a fair idea of a few of the new structures and modern streets 
which are characteristic of the city since its destruction by earthquake and fire in 1905. In the 
upper picture we note the arrangement of electric light poles, with which the city is well supplied. 
In the center are shown some municipal improvements, while in the lower cut are represented a 
business corner and a portion of one of the parks. 
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houses and customhouse. These piers have also been made of 
gigantic concrete blocks and stones and are in the form of an exag- 
gerated letter T with the top toward the bay. At least an area of 
220 acres will be available for ship anchorages when the breakwaters 
are finished. On the whole the port improvements are about half 
completed. 

The domestic water supply of Valparaiso has been obtained at 
heavy expense, but is now available in adequate quantities. The 
waterworks are located on the Placilla Plateau, 11 miles from the 
city, where the reservoir is 1,180 feet above sea level and covers 4,285 
acres. A dam 1,500 feet long and 55 feet high was constructed, which 
holds the water in a natural basin, and from which it is conveyed in 
pipes to filter beds at a lower level. From here the water is piped to 
tanks on the heights, from which it is distributed over the city. 

Public transportation facilities are well developed in Valparaiso. 
An electric street car system covers the lower and certain parts of 
the upper city and also extends to suburban resorts and hamlets. 
Most of these cars pass the Plaza Sotomayo opposite the passenger 
landing, so that incoming and outgoing voyagers may avail them- 
selves of tue street cars for reaching any desired part of the city. 
There are also a liberal number of carriages available for public hire, 
while the introduction of the motor vehicles has been quite rapid in 
recent years. Public motor busses also do a thriving business and 
operate over regular routes. The Valparaiso street cars are now 
operated by men and women, the former managing the motor while 
the wonen serve as conductors. Women have long operated street 
cars in Chilean cities, but the advent ot the large motor-driven car 
appears to demand physical strength, wuich the women do not 
possess, hence the return of men to these positions. Valparaiso cars 
have seats on top as well as inside, the fare for the ‘““upper deck” 
being cheaper, and as a consequence few people of position patronize 
that part of the service, although to the stranger the ride atop is more 
agreeable and offers exceptional opportunities for sightseeing. 

Valparaiso’s public buildings are numerous and imposing and are 
scattered well about the lower city, while perhaps the most important 
group is the naval academy, located on an imposing hill many acres 
in area. From the latter a splendid view of the city and harbor is 
obtained; indeed, the experience of sitting under the large trees on 
comfortable seats provided for the pubic and overlooking the harbor 
and its many ships is one of the most delightful phases of the stran- 
ger’s visit. At the naval academy and on various other hills domi- 
nating the city and bay fortifications have been constructed, and the 
nature of the hills add materially to modern defense methods which 
the Government has provided. Being also a naval base, one always 
sees warships in Valparaiso Bay and many officers in evidence about. 
the city. 
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VALPARAISO SCENES. 


Upper: Looking westward over a portion of the Bay of Valparaiso. The large structure crowning the 
heights is the Chilean Naval Academy. Center: A view in the lower city showing two of the narrow 
Streets which make it necessary for cars to pass up one street and down another. ‘The streets were 
doubtless laid out before the days of modern car traflic. Lower: Scene at Via del Mar, practically a 
suburb of Valparaiso. This picture shows the fashionable race course frequented by the best people 
of Chile, as well as by those from adjoining countries. ‘This resort is very popular during the summer 
days, and many people maintain their permanent homes there. 





A PHASE OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IN VALPARAISO. 


This is a rear end view of one of the city’s street cars, showing on the platform a woman conductor. 
Years ago when military service demanded so many young men of the country the operation of street 
cars devolved upon the women, and they have proved such a success that the man conductor is rather 
exceptional. In the heavy motor cars now in use, however, the motor is given over to a man while 


the woman acts as conductor. Note the winding stairway and the passenger ascending to the “ upper 
deck.” 
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Politically, the city of Valparaiso is governed hke other Chilean 
municipalities, and in accordance with the organic law of 1891 and 
amendments of 1914. Hach smaller municipality in the Republic is 
governed directly by three alcaldes and six councilmen. If a city’s 
population exceeds 100,000 (which is approximately half of that of 
Valparaiso) there is an additional councilman for each 50,000 in 
excess of that number. Valparaiso, therefore, has. three alcaldes 
and eight councilmen. The intendente (governor) of the Province is 
the presiding officer, but he has no voting power; he may, however, 
suspend any bill that does not meet his approval. In the absence 
of the intendente the first alealde presides over the sessions of the 
council; and in reality the latter official discharges the duties corre- 
sponding to those of a mayor in the United States. Alcaldes are 
elected by the councilmen; the latter by popular vote, and they must 
be more than 21 years of age and have resided at least five years in 
the municipality to be eligible for said office. The council also elects 
a secretary and a city treasurer. The entire welfare of the munici- 
pality is in the hands of the council, whose activities must, of course, 
conform to the national organic act governing municipalities. The 
actual administration of affairs is divided among departments, such 
as treasury, public works, board of health, parks and gardens, mar- 
kets, slaughterhouses, police, public assistance, ete. 

A decade ago the manufacturing enterprises of the whole of Chile 
were represented by only about 5,000 large and small establishments. 
Owing largely to efforts of the well-known society, Fomento de Fa- 
bril, whose headquarters are in Santiago, and the condition resulting 
from the great war, manufacturing in Chile has progressed somewhat 
rapidly (1913 statistics showed 7,841 manufacturing establishments), 
and in Valparaiso the number of new factories and enlargement of 
old ones is especially marked. Even a mere mention of these indus- 
tries would be too lengthy for this article, but in passing it may be 
said that Valparaiso factories turn out freight and passenger cars, 
locomotives, clothing, foodstuffs, furniture, carts and wagons, cigars, 
cement, boots and shoes, beers, boats, soaps and perfumes, various 
mills, three sugar refineries, electrical and gas works, ete. In the 
whole Province of Valparaiso, according to the 1914 publications of 
the Fomento de Fabril Association, there were 658 manufactories, 
with a total capital of 98,000,000 pesos (peso now worth $0.3605 in 
United States money). Canned fish, toys, rolled iron, water meters, 
dry battries, enameled iron, are a few of the new things made locally. 
The industrial plants lie largely in the western part of the city. 

Four railroad stations—EI Puerto, Bellavista, Baron, and Mata- 
dero—serve as many parts of the city for passenger and freight 
traffic. Valparaiso is the western terminus of the Trans-Andine 
Railroad, over a portion of which Santiago and northern and southern 
points in the Republic are reached. 
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ATTRACTIVE SIGHTS AT VINA DEL MAR, ONE OF SOUTH AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR WATERING PLACES. 


Upper: Mira Mar (see the sea) Promenade and a few of the ho-n2s on a bluff overlooxing the Bay of 
Valparaiso. Center: Station of the electric railway connecting Valparaiso and Viiia del Mar. The 
cars are operated every few minutes. There is also a steam railroad as well as?a fine,automobile 
highway between the cities. Lower: The new building of the Vina del Mar Club, one of the most 
popular social institutions of the resort. 
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Of Valparaiso’s several suburban resorts, Vina del Mar is by far 
the most attractive, and is also one of the greatest watering places of 
South America. Its location, about 6 miles eastward of Valparaiso 
but directly on an arm of the Pacific, together with a vast surround- 
ing area of gently rolling or level land, gives the place a natural 
advantage for bathing and aquatic sports as well as space for various 
games on land. Wide streets and avenues adorned with magnificent 
public and private structures are numerous; fine shade trees, parks, 
race tracks, casinos, clubhouses, tennis and golf courses, are a few of 
the other attractive features of the resort. Striking beauty is also 
shown by abundance of shrubs and flowers and ‘‘ivy-mantled 
towers,’ which seem to be a part of every home. Vast wealth is 
represented at Vina del Mar, and no stranger should fail to partake 
of its pleasures and gayeties. Steam and electric cars and a motor 
highway connect the resort with Valparaiso. 
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UPRUM, cuivre, cobre, or in English, copper, has long been 
one of mankind’s most valuable metals. Many laborers 
toiling on the slopes of Mount Olympus obtained copper ore 
for the Greeks and Romans who wrought it into useful arti- 

cles; even before the era of those early peoples copper products were 
known and valued, and down through the ages copper mining has 
furnished eniployment to a vast army of workers. It has not been 
a labor confined to one favored country, but people in many lands 
have sought and exploited copper minerals, for nature herself has 
been lavish in scattering deposits around the earth. To some extent 
copper is found in most soils, in mineral waters, and in various ores; 
seaweed, hay, straw, the blood of man and other animals, all show 
traces of copper. But for purposes of commerce and industry the 
great natural storehouses have been gradually opening in response to 
man’s tireless energy and increasing skill; so that to-day the total 
world production is represented by enormous figures. 

Peculiarly blessed have been the peoples of the Americas in the num- 
ber of copper deposits suitable for commercial exploitation, and within 
a comparatively recent period these New World countries have ad- 
vanced to front rank as copper producers. Especially notable has 
been the output during the last few years, as shown by statistical 
figures at which we shall presently glance. 

What is copper? A broad definition says that copper is ‘““A com- 
mon metal of reddish color, both ductile and malleable, and very 
tenacious. It is one of the best conductors of heat and electricity.”’ 
Scientists go farther and apply the chemical symbol cu, and place its 
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From New West Magazine. 


A TRAINLOAD OF COPPER ON A PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


This train consists of 40 cars and each car contains 70 tons of copper ore. The train is on the Bingham and Garfield 
Railway and the picture was taken as the train started from the busy terminal at Bingham, Utah. In the background 
we catch a glimpse of the Utah Copper Co.’s mammoth surface mine, or “‘mountain of copper,” as Many pers are 
wont to term this great deposit. Note the many ter around the mountain, along which n 50 miles of railroad 
track have been laid in order to facilitate the task of loading tbe mineral. 








Courtesy of Underwood & Underwood. 
TYPICAL LEACHING TANKS OF A GREAT MODERN COPPER PLANT. 


In these huge tanks, containing chemicals, the copper ore is separated from the general mass, the copper 
ore sinking to the bottom of the tank. Later, the copper is removed Sy mechanical process for further 
treatment. 
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atomic weight at 63.43, its specific gravity at from 8.80 to 8.95; its 
melting point at from 1,000° C. to 1,200° C.; and combining it with 
its alloy, tin, they produce bronze, ‘‘the first metallic compound in 
common use by mankind.’ And it is from the very extensive use of 
bronze in prehistoric times that the Bronze Age derived its name. 
Copper is in color different from all other metals. A freshly broken 
piece of pure metal has a pinkish tinge, and being highly ductile as 
well as malleable, is easily rolled by machinery into sheets, drawn 
into wire, etc. Hammering the metal causes it to become harder, 
but heat and a cold-water immersion restore its softer quality. 

No other metal, with the exception of silver, conducts electricity so 
admirably, hence the vast mileage of copper wires strung about the 
world and under the seas for transmitting electrical energy. This 
use, however, enormous as it is, forms only one phase of activity 
demanding copper. In fact, we are constantly surrounded by 
copper and its products. Much of the food we eat is cooked in cop- 
per vessels; the bells we hear in every direction are largely composed 
of copper; electric lighting devices call for copper parts; every tele- 
graph and telephone requires its copper connections; electrical indus- 
tries would be dwarfed, abandoned, or radically changed were copper 
not available; ships on the high seas, airplanes above the earth and 
railroad trains upon the land all have many parts made of copper; 
the metal is used in electrotyping, in tubular boilers, for the coinage 
of monies, and for a thousand and one other purposes. As a con- 
stituent we find it in brasses, gun metal, bronzes, bells, etc. In the 
factory the coppersmiths are important adjuncts to industry, and 
whether or not the metals they work are of pure or alloyed compo- 
sition the basis is usually the ever-important copper. 

With the general economic changes already wrought by the great 
war, the activities of copper producing regions of the world have also 
been altered. Normally, about 20 countries contribute the bulk of 
copper for world consumption, the United States being the leader in 
amount produced. Other countries like Japan (second in world 
production), Spain, Mexico, Canada, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Germany, 
South Africa, Australia, Russia, Norway, etc., produce vast quantities 
of copper. In this connection it is interesting to note the constantly 
increasing copper output of the world in response to the growing 
demands of industry. For instance, in 1885 there were produced 
229,315 metric tons of copper; in 1895, 339,994 metric tons; in 1905, 
698,931; by 1912 the output reached 1,011,312 metric tons with about 
the same amount for 1913; with the exception of the year of the 
beginning of war (1914) the annual production has continued to 
grow. Based on figures compiled by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal the output of all countries in 1915 in metric tons was 
1,083,730; in 1916, 1,406,353; in 1917, 1,413,056; while the advance 
figures of various leading operating companies for the first part of 
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the present year indicate a still larger copper production. During 
the last three years the United States produced, respectively, in 
metric tons, 646,212; 881,237; and 856,570; Chile for the same period, 
47,142; 64,636; 75,343; Peru, 32,410; 41,625; 45,620; Mexico, 30,969; 
55,128; 43,827. 

In the United States, if not in the world, the most marvelous 
copper-producing region is in the State of Arizona. In 1916 the 
total output of that State increased 50 per cent over the amount of 
the previous year, or gave a production of 693,000,000 pounds; and 
with the high prices prevailing last year Arizona operators realized 
nearly $190,000,000 from the State’s copper mines. The largest 
single producing company there started operations in 1915 and has 
been increasing its several units at intervals until at last reports 
there were approximately 14,000 tons of ore produced and treated 
daily; and the low cost of 8.67 cents per pound copper was the result, 
while the ore averaged only 1.55 per cent copper. 

Raw ores naturally vary greatly in richness of copper content, but 
at present low-grade ores of 2 per cent or even lower are profitably 
mined. Purity of finished product also widely differs, and qualitv in 
manufacture is based upon the usage to which the copper is destined. 
For many purposes copper must be in a rather high degree of purity. 
According to the Journal of the Institute of Metals, the ‘‘ British 
specifications” forcertain quantities call for 99.25 per cent pure copper. 
In the United States, Government requirements specify that ‘‘com- 
mercial brass’? must contain 64 to 68 per cent copper; ‘‘gun bronze”’ 
must be made of 87 to 89 per cent copper; ‘‘cast naval brass”’ 
requires a copper percentage of from 59 to 63 per cent, etc., while 
for many other purposes purer copper is demanded. 

Long and interesting volumes have been written about the several 
methods of changing raw copper ore into the copper of commerce, 
an industry that requires the brains and practical skill of some of the 
world’s ablest engineers and experts, plus millions of dollars capital. 

At Chuquicamata, Chile, lies probably the largest copper deposit of 
the world, which is in the form of an enormous mountain peak, or 
indeed several peaks. Instead of delving into the bowels of the earth 
for the ore, it is only necessary to blast away portion by portion and 
scoop up the shattered earth with giant steam shovels. A modern 
railroad about a mile long is used to convey the ore to reduction 
plants; and as scientists have figured that there are more than 
400,000,000 tons of ‘‘proved” ore available, the outlook is especially 
promising in point of supply. The ‘‘wet’’ extraction method was 
decided upon after the promoters, the Chile Exploration Co., acquired 
the properties a few years ago. In view of the vast deposits there 
it may be of interest to glance at the methods being followed which 
may soon fulfill the dreams of the promoters in making it the world’s 
largest copper-producing plant. Electricity plays a prominent part 





SCENES AT CERRO DE PASCO, PERU. 


The investment of more than $23,000,000 in the Peruvian highlands 14,000 feet above sea level has been 
termed the ‘‘most spectacular investment in a mining enterprise in the history of the world.”? The Cerro 
de Pasco Co., an American corpcration. acquired copper and other mineral areas of about 12,000 acres 
and have spared no expense in placing thereon every facility for mining on a vast sca’e. A hydroe'ectric 
plant costing a million dollars was built near Oroyoand 43,000-vo!t transmission lines radiate to various 
operations, being one of the world’s highest e'ectrical power plants. Upper picture: The stone office 
building and quarters for officials at Cerro de Pasco. Center: General view of one of the mining camps, 
showing laborers’ quarters on left. Lower: The town of Cerro de Pasco, 14,500 feet abovesea level. This 
town and the shipping port at Callao are connected by the world’s highest standard gauge railroad, being 
15,865 feet altitude at one point. 





OTHER VIEWS OF MINING ACTIVITY IN THE CERRO DE PASCO REGION OF PERU. 


Upper: In the foreground we havea group of burden bearers typical of the bigh Andes. In ancient mining 
operations the llama was always an important beast in transporting minerals to market, and is used to 
a considerab!e extent to-day. In the background stands the general oflice building of the Cerro de Pasco 
Co. Lower: In the buildings on the left of the picture are saw mills, shops, etc. The small building 
under construction is one of the ore bins. In connection with its activities the company operates miles 
ofrailways, coal mines, sme‘ters, ete., and produces gold and silver in addition to the principal mineral, 
copper. 
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in the gigantic enterprise. The power station is located at Tocopilla, 
on the coast, and the electric current passes nearly 100 miles inland 
to the plant and mines. To quote from one of the company’s attachés 
who showed the writer about the plant and explained the modus 
operandi: 

The ore is mined by steam shovels of the type and size of those used in digging 
the Panama Canal, and is loaded into dump cars of 60 tons capacity, which carry 
it to the ore bins. From the bins the ore is fed onto conveyor belts running to the 
breaker house, where two huge gyratories break up the rock and drop it onto another 
belt conveyor, which takes it to the crusher house. At this point it goes first through 
the McCully crusher and then past roll crushers, which very nearly pulverize it. 
It is then carried through a sampling plant, and again by conveyors to a discharg- 
ing bridge which travels along the huge leaching vats, tripping the ore from the 
conveyor belt into whichever vat is prepared to receive it. Here it undergoes the 
leaching process, which consists of treating the ore with the dilute sulphuric acid, 
dissolving the copper into solution. The treatment of the ore with the acid lasts 
about 48 hours, at the end of which time the solution, which now contains the dis- 
solved copper, is drained out of the vat through lead-lined pipe and pumped to the 
dechlorinating plant. 

The residue or tailings remaining in the vats is picked up by another bridge and 
bucket, dumped onto another conveyor, and distributed on the tailings dump, 
the vats being then ready for another charge of ore. 

In the dechlorinating plant the solution containing the copper is run through 
huge revolving drums filled with copper shot, by which process the chlorine is taken 
out, and the sulphate of copper solution remaining is again pumped through lead- 
lined pipe into the electrolytic tank house, where it is run into small tanks into 
which are suspended rows of cathodes and anodes. Electricity 1s passed through 
the tank, causing electrolysis of the solution, and the copper collects as a coating 
on the magnetite anodes. The anodes are then lifted out and carried by an indus- 
trial railway to the melting plant, where the copper is melted and run into molds 
for the commercial market. 


In 1917 the amount of copper produced is given at 89,022,126 
pounds, which cost per pound 13.2 cents. ‘For the previous year 
the per pound cost was 18.55 cents, a figure which indicates that as 
the great enterprise settles down to steady work the production cost 
will be still lessened and dividends provided for stockholders. Chu- 
quicamata’s first output under the new régime was shipped the latter 
part of 1915, and by the following year the copper arrived in the 
seaports of Antofagasta and Mejillones in quantities. 

The richness of copper deposits, the location, the nature of the 
country, and many other factors enter into successful copper pro- 
duction. Generally speaking, copper ore occurs in veins, in bedded 
deposits, and in irregular lenticular masses, say the mineralogists, 
and the methods of working and extracting the metal must be fitted 
to the particular case. At the mines and at the reduction plants 
there is a vast amount of waste material that is at first taken from 
the mass of ore, and this preliminary treatment is called concentra- 
tion. In the past, and to some extent to-day, “‘hand picking,” or 
rejecting certain nonpromising Gres, is practiced. In Bolivia, for 
instance, where Indian labor is comparatively cheap, there has been 





TWO PHASES OF COPPER PRODUCTION AT THE FAMOUS COROCORO MINES IN 
BOLIVIA. 


Upper: Open copper workings and stalwart native laborers who have become very proficient in the use of 
electrical drills now largely used in mining operations in Bolivia. In the Corocoro region much copper 
is found in the so-called ‘‘pure”’ state. Lower: Drying copper ore at one of the Corocoro mines. In 
this process as well as in sorting ores native women have become expert assistants. 
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CHILE EXPLORATION COMPANY, CHUQUICAMATA, CHILE. 


and mines is about 100 mi’es inland from the port of Antofagasta, Chile, and near the town of Calama. The “mountain of 
inthe world. Millions of dollars have already been expended here and the company is gradually enlarging its operations. 
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developed quite an army of women “‘sorters’’ of ores whose critical 
eyes, skilled hands, and hammers eliminate the further examination 
of nonvaluable ores at the plants. 

In 1914 the Government of Bolivia withdrew the 25 per cent export 
duty on nonconcentrated copper ores. This fact, as well as the rising 
value of copper, gave a new impulse to the industry, and each recent 
year shows a large increase in production. In 1914, 8,667 metric 
tons (ore and barrilla) were exported; the 1915 returns showed 23,813 
tons, and in 1916 the exportations reached 29,000 tons. One of the 
noticeable features of Bolivian growth, as elsewhere, is the large num- 
ber of small producers who have contributed to the total output, and 
also to the increased North American capital which is operating 
some of the most important copper properties. Lack of adequate 
shipping facilities on the Arica-La Paz Railroad was a serious handicap 
to greater production—the copper could not be transported to the coast 
as fast as mined. This road traverses one of the world’s richest cop- 
per regions and a branch line connects it with the famous Corocoro 
district. 

High wages earned by the mine laborer is naturally the outcome 
of prosperity of the principal or the working corporation. In the 
Americas the dividends to copper mine shareholders have been 
unusually large. As a typical example of copper-mining prosperity 
we have the operations of the leading company in Peru. In 1917, 
according to a public statement, this company paid a dividend of 
$11 per share, or made something like $9,000,000 after paying all 
taxes to the Peruvian Government, operating expenses, ete. To 
quote one of the company’s directors as reported in Peruvian journals: 
‘““We had the best year in our history, and the outlook is satisfactory. 
We have plenty of cash, plenty of copper, and are not worrying 
about the future.’ Production of copper by this one company 
averaged 6,054,000 pounds per month in 1917, or a trifle more than 
the monthly yield in the previous year. 

In Mexico the State of Sonora supplied the greater amount of 
copper in 1916. The following year the output of the whole Republic 
slightly decreased, owing largely to labor conditions, lack of facilities 
for marketing the product, etc. During the last normal year (1913) 
the value of copper ore and copper shipped from Mexico to other 
countries amounted to more than $18,000,000, yet, copper ranks as 
the third of importance of Mexican mineral exports, silver and gold, 
respectively, being the leading minerals exported. Mexico is credited 
with having about $647,000,000 of foreign capital devoted to mineral 
industries, of which about $500,000,000 comes from the United States; 
$87,000,000 from Great Britain, $30,000,000 from Mexican citizens, 
and $10,000,000 from France. The cost of producing copper in 
Mexico in 1916, including all export taxes and other costs, averaged 
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about 13 cents per pound—from 24 to 3 cents per pound representing 
taxes, etc. 

The copper deposits of northern Chile appear to extend eastward 
through the Andes into the Argentine Provinces of Catamarca, La 
Rioja, etc., and prior to 1913 were under active exploitation. Various 
companies with capital running into several millions of dollars 
(Famatina Development Corporation, etc.) were organized and took 
over certain properties that had been previously worked on a small 
scale. According to Revista Financiera, Buenos Aires (Mar. 25, 
1916), the Famatina Co. (capital £800,000) harnessed the Oro River 
with electrical machinery and obtained large amounts of ore of the 
grade of 2.56 per cent copper, 0.457 ounce gold, and 10.92 ounces 
silver per ton. The San Pedro mines gave a much higher percentage 
of copper content. The excessive cost and long transportation of 
necessary coal, however, appears to have been one of the checks to 
profitable development; about this time the great war broke in 
Europe and interfered with the capital and shipping facilities which 
had been largely drawn from Great Britain, so work was temporarily 
abandoned but not from a shortage of high-grade ore. The pro- 
longation of the Argentine Northern Railroad to Chilecito, and a 
cable road still farther to La Mejicana, greatly aided the mining 
companies to transport ores and supplies; and no doubt within a 
few years the extension of this Government railway and its various 
branches to other parts of the mining region will be followed by 
more extensive mining than Argentina has hitherto experienced; 
also the further development of oil-bearing lands in both southern 
as well as in northwestern Argentina has a bearing on copper exploita- 
tion. 

Cuba is another one of the Latin American countries which is 
sending considerable quantities of copper to the manufacturing 
world. The most important mines are operated near Santiago. 
Including copper, iron, and gold, the export figures given in value 
for the last three fiscal vears range from $3,798,000 to $12,039,000, 
each year showing a greater output. Of copper alone the 1917 
figures show the largest amount, there having been produced 9,622 
metric tons, against 7,816 tons for the previous year. 

In recent years practically all of the copper ore mined in Venezuela 
has found a market in the United States. This production, figured 
in values, amounted to 1,094,000 bolivars (bolivar equals 19.3 U.S. 
currency) in 1915 and to 1,805,065 bolivars in 1916; while the figures 
of last year will probably show a still more important output. With 
the increasing demand for copper, the high prices, and the compara- 
tively short ocean transportation route to the United States, it seems 
probable that the capitalist will turn to this new and inviting field 
of copper deposits, which evidently has scarcely been scratched, 





Courtesy of Underwood & Underwood. 


FINISHED PLATE COPPER AT AN ARIZONA SMELTING PLANT. 


Fourteen thousand tons are represented in the picture, and this rough copper is sufliciently pure for many 
purposes. In recent years this one State alone increased its copper output 50 per cent, while the value 
of copper has risen to such prices that Arizona realized from all of her mines a sum approximating 
$190,000,000 in 1917. About 62 per cent of the world’s copper output comes from the United States, 
various Western States being the greatest producers. 
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Courtesy of Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


WITHIN A GREAT COPPER PLANT IN ARIZONA. 


The workmen are here engaged in taking sheets of pure copper from refining tanks. ‘‘ Electrolysis,’ the 
industrial chemists tell us, ‘consists of putting impure copper into tanks of blue vitriol and sulphuric 
acid, attaching thin sheets of pure metal to positive electrodes, and turning on strong current. The 
current dissolves the mass at the negative electrodes and the pure copper is drawn to the positive, the 
same as in electroplating, and the impurities sink to the bottom of the tank.”’ 


COPPER IN THE AMERICAS. AT 


In Central American countries copper deposits are known to exist 
and in sufficient quantities and grades to be worked to commercial 
profit; but in most cases the lack of modern transportation facilities 
has handicapped operations. The more precious metals of gold and 
silver are extensively mined and have returned handsome profits to 
the operating companies. In some cases, it is to be noted, copper 
ores have formed portions of Central American mineral exports, but 
in statistical returns of the several countries copper production has 
not been segregated from other minerals; hence the statistics usually 
cover various ores and concentrates as a whole. 

Great demand, high prices, and larger profits are the underlying 
factors that have spurred the multitude of copper mining companies 
to the enormous output as indicated by the figures quoted. A well- 
known authority (Weed) states the demand as ‘“‘insistent and inces- 
sant in both war and arts.’”’ Such demands naturally have caused 
prices to rise, and not for half a century have they reached the level 
of the last year or two. In the early months of 1916 the price of a 
pound of copper ranged from 22} cents to 25} cents, and by May the 
selling rate reached 33 cents; still later, copper brought about 35 
cents per pound, but by the end of 1917 a decline was to be noted. 
In some cases vast amounts of copper have been contracted for by 
European interests, one case in point involving 200,000 tons, or 
nearly one-fourth of the amount produced in a year in the United 
States. 

In speaking of copper mining in the United States prior to the war it 
was estimated that 10 cents per pound was the average cost of produc- 
ing a pound of copper; a few cases showed that the cost could be re- 
duced to 7 cents per pound. The estimates further showed that about 
50 per cent was to be added to the first cost before the metal reached 
the consumer. With the rapid rise in the price of copper and the 
increased cost of production the above figures do not of course hold 
true, but they nevertheless throw light on what has been accom- 
plished in this country in normal times by combining vast capital 
and the most approved machinery and conducting operations on a 
large scale. In the United States four general classes of copper are 
listed on the market: Lake, electrolytic, pig, and casting. 

Large profits to the producers of copper are reflected in the general 
prosperity of most of the mining regions of the Americas. The call 
for a far greater number of mine laborers was in many cases satis- 
factorily answered, and wages have risen to a surprising scale. In 
the region of Bisbee, Ariz., for illustration, miners have been receiv- 
ing $6 or even more for each shift or working period. While the 
miner and laborer in the United States seem to have the advantage 
over their fellow workmen in other countries, there is to be noted a 
gradual rise in the pay of miners in all Andean lands and in other 
parts of the world. 





VENEZUELAN COPPER MINING ACTIVITIES. 


These mines located in Aroa, State of Lara, are worked by the South American Copper Syndicate, and in 
the upper picture is shown the method of transporting the mineral from the mines. The lower picture 
illustrates another phase of copper loading and transportation. 
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COPPER PRODUCTION IN CUBA. 


Near Santiago copper development has become an important business. The pictures above represent 
two phases of activity of the Cuba Copper Company, which has been shipping copper to the United 
States in growing quantities. 


QUINOA, A SOUTH AMERICAN CEREAL. On 


The future call for copper may be greater than in the past. Four 
years of strife have seen the loss of vast quantities of copper beneath 
the seas, which will never be recovered; on land the destruction of 
cities, hamlets, and villages has also carried with it the loss of countless 
articles composed largely of copper. In the rebuilding of the nations, 
stupendous enterprises that may not be especially rapid, the demand 
for copper and its products will undoubtedly be large. The abun- 
dance of the mineral in the fields of the New World, from Alaska in 
the north to southern South America, is said to be ample to supply 
the world for many years or to be even inexhaustible. Labor in the 
Americas may be higher than in oriental or European lands, but the 
vast improvements in mine development and the activities con- 
ducted on gigantic scales seem to dwarf competition from parts of 
the world less favored by nature and where man power must be 
largely depended upon to accomplish that which in the New World 
is done by machinery. 
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F we stop to consider the origin of the leading food products of the 
world, it is surprising how many we can find that were indigenous 
to the Americas and were utilized by the aborigines thereof centu- 
ries before the discovery of America gave them to the remainder of 

the world. Of these, such products as maize (Indian corn), potatoes 
(both Irish, or white, and sweet), cacao (chocolate), the tomato, 
pineapple, mandioca, etc., have become known practically throughout 
the civilized world, and some, through more or less scientific culti- 
vation and selection, have been developed far beyond the state of 
cultivation attained during the centuries preceding the advent of the 
white man in the Western World. How it happens that the white 
man has taken so kindly to some of these and spread their use all 
over the world, while others have been almost entirely neglected, is 
something of a mystery. Indian corn, as food for man and beast, 
has become the greatest food product of the civilized world and to-day 
surpasses wheat in the quantity raised and in the area used for its 
cultivation; the potato has assumed a tremendous importance 
an importance that is accentuated just now by the European war; 
the tomato has been adopted and improved by the white man until 
its luscious meat is now refreshing millions of human beings in almost 





1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union Sta-T. 
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every known quarter of the globe, for where the fruit itself can not 
be grown the canned product has found its way. These are merely 
examples of results obtained through proper attention to food 
products which primarily may have had but small value in the 
world’s economy. 

On the other hand, there are food products that occupied prominent 
places in the primitive domestic economy of the aboriginal Americans, 
both North and South, which have been almost: completely ignored 
by our modern alimentary experts, and as a consequence have been 
neither improved nor utilized to any considerable extent. The wild 
rice of the North American Indians is one case in point, but a still 
more important instance is that of the grain indigenous to the west 
coast of South America known as quinoa, sometimes spelled quinua. 
For many centuries prior to the advent of the Spaniards this grain 
formed one of the staple food products of the original inhabitants of 
the elevated sections of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Chile. In its 
value as a food it was in their estimation second only to maize, and 
while it could not compete with the latter in the warmer sections, in 
the higher and colder regions, where the greater cereal could not be 
cultivated successfully, quinoa was the main food resource of the 
natives. 

In this connection the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega in his ‘‘Comen- 
tarios Reales de los Incas,’ written during the last decade of the 
sixteenth century and published for the first time in 1609, after deal- 
ing at greater length with the more important cereal of his native 
land, maize, writes of quinoa as follows: 

The second place among the cereals which are grown on the surface of the earth is 
given to what they call quinua and the Spaniards call small rice, because in the grain 
and color it resembles it. The plant on which it grows resembles much the wild 
amaranth (bledo), as much in the stem as in the leaf and head in which the quinoa 
seed grows. The tender leaves are eaten by the Indians and also by the Spaniards 
in their soups and stews, for they are very palatable and healthy. Also they eat the 


erat tr ther? broths-and-petages, made in many ways. Of the grain the Indians also 
make a beverage to drink, as they do of maize, but only in the parts where maize 
fails to grow. The Indian doctors use the flour of quinoa in some cases of sickness. 
In the year 1590 some of the seeds were sent to me from Peru, but, although sown at 


various times, none came up. 

The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega seems, therefore, to have been the 
first to attempt to grow quinoa in Europe, as well as the first to give 
a published account of the cereal and its uses. In 1725 it was intro- 
duced into France by Pére Feuillée, but again without success. 
Antonio de Ulloa, one of the Spanish officers who accompanied the 
famous French expedition under La Condamine in 1735 to measure 
the are of the meridian on the plain of Quito, gives a detailed de- 
scription of quinoa in his ‘‘ Relacion Historica del Viaje a la America 
Meridional,” while, to come down to more recent times, De Candolle, 





WHERE THE QUINOA GROWS. 


Top: Balsas, or reed boats, some of which are made on a much larger scale than those shown in the pic- 
ture, have served for centuries to transport the grain of the quinoa plant from one shore to the other 
of Lake Titicaca, the highest extensive sheet of water in the world. Situated in the Andes, between 
Peru and Bolivia, at an altitude of over 12,500 feet, it is in the heart of the region where the quinoa 
thrives. Bottom: View of the island of Koati, sometimes called the island of the Moon, which is one 
of the islands in Lake Titicaca on which quinoa was cultivated even in pre-Incaic times. 
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in his “Origin of Cultivated Plants” (1882), gives the followin 
account: 


oe 
oD 


The quinoa was a staple food of the natives of New Granada, Peru, and Chile, in 
the high and temperate parts at the time of the conquest. Its cultivation has per- 
sisted in these countries from custom and on account of the abundance of the product. 

From all time the distinction has existed between the quinoa with colored leaves 
and the quinoa with green leaves and white seed. The latter was regarded by Moquin 
as a variety of a little known species, believed to be Asiatic; but I believe that I 
showed conclusively that the two American quinoas are two varieties, probably 
very ancient, of asingle species. The less colored, which is also the most farinaceous, 
is probably derived from the other. 

The white quinoa yields a grain which is much esteemed at Lima, according to 
information furnished by the Botanical Magazine. The leaves may be dressed in 
the same manner as spinach. * * * No botanist has mentioned the quinoa as 
wild or semiwild. The most recent and complete work on one of the countries where 
the species is cultivated, the Flora of Chile, by Cl. Gay, speaks of it only as a culti- 
vated plant. Pére Feuillée and Humboldt said the same for Peru and New Granada. 

Quinoa, therefore, is not a recent discovery, but its cultivation 
and use is still restricted to the small portion of the earth to which 
it seems to be indigenous, while Indian corn has spread almost over 
the entire temperate as well as tropical world. In the light of recent 
experience, however, when the question of substitutes for wheat and 
other food products has become so important, it would seem that 
our scientific agriculturists might well give more thought to the 
matter of its introduction into North America and Europe. The 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has imported several lots of the seed and 
the department is now making experiments with quinoa and allied 
species of Chenopodium, and it is to be hoped that suitable areas will 
be found where soil and climatic conditions will make it a profitable 
crop. 

As to the use of quinoa by the Indians of Peru, Bolivia, and Kcua- 
dor, from their earliest traditions it seems that the grain played an 
important rdle. Upon harvesting the crop a certain portion was 
dedicated to their chief deity, the sun, and was stored in 12 great 
silver jars in the ‘“‘ House of Gold;’’ another portion, preserved in 
great storerooms, was kept for the use of the army when sent out on 
long marches and on campaigns in the interior; the remainder was 
then divided among the people in accordance with their necessities. 

Botanically the plant is known as Chenopodium quinoa, and 1s 
allied to the common pigweed (Chenopodium album). ‘The name 
Chenopodium is derived from the Greek word meaning ‘ goosefoot”’ 
because of the resemblance in shape of the leaves to the foot of a 
goose. There are some 60 or more species of the family, quinoa 
being perhaps the most useful. The technical description is as fol- 
lows: Erect, stout stem, furrowed, and 4 to 5 feet high; leaves, 
triangular-ovate, sinuate, long-petioled, angulate-pinnatified, glau- 








eee : 
Fig. 5  rg.6 
Tllustration from the Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica of La Paz. 


LEAVES OF THREE SPECIES OF QUINOA. 


Counting from the top down, the first and second leaves are from the white quinoa, cultivated for its edible 
grain: the third and fourth are from the yellow variety of quinoa; and the two inthe lower left corner are 
from thered. The two very small leaves shown are from a young plant. When young and tender the leaves 
are much like spinach, and are generally used to flavor soups and stews. 
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cous; flowers, small and green, in dense axillary and terminal fari- 
nose clusters arranged in panicles; seeds, very large. Habitat, 
western slope of the Andes. The plant was first classified and scien- 
tifically described by Louis Christian Willdenow, the German botanist. 

According to Ramon Gonzalez, of La Paz, Bolivia, who has recently 
made a study of quinoa, there are four constant varieties or types of 
the white species, which differ chiefly in the size of the head and con- 
sequent amount of grain or seed, the smallest grain being about the 
size of a mustard seed. The seed of the colored variety is very 
bitter and of little value for food purposes. 

The plant is exceedingly hardy and thrives in the cold regions of 
the Andes at an elevation of 3,500 meters (11,480 feet). The stalk 
grows generally from 2 to 6 feet in height, although instances have 
been known where plants specially grown for forage purposes have 
reached a height of nearly 10 feet. The leaves, which have been 
described above, when young and tender are much like spinach and 
are frequently used to flavor soups and stews. Another use of the 
plant is to reduce the stems and coarsest leaves to ashes, and this 
alkaline substance is used by the natives to give piquancy to the 
taste of the coca leaves which, when chewed, have great stimulating 
properties. 

The chief use of the grain among the natives that grow it is to 
make a sort of bread or biscuit of the flour. The process of making 
the flour is as simple and primitive to-day as it was during the times 
of the Incas. The grain is first cleaned and washed; the husk or 
pericarp is then removed by a process of rubbing and grinding; the 
seeds are then dried and separated from the chaff and ground to 
flour between two stones, one having a flat, smooth surface while 
the other is somewhat rounded like a pestle. To make the bread or 
biscuit the flour is first mixed with water made slightly alkaline to 
neutralize the naturally bitter taste of the seeds; the dough is then 
molded into rounded cakes or biscuits and baked. When the dough 
is made up with a little lard, milk, or the yellow of an egg, the bread 
is very palatable and forms a nourishing food. The biscuits made 
by the natives will keep indefinitely and take the place of ‘‘hard- 
tack” or ship’s biscuits. When the Incas sent their troops on long 
expeditions and forays into the interior quinoa biscuits formed their 
chief food, and even to-day they are used for the same purpose by 
the native troops of the countries where the product grows. 

The grain is also used whole, just as is rice, for making porridges, 
soups, etc., and it may be cooked and served in the same manner as 
oatmeal. Again, after it is steamed and cooked, it may be spread 
out in a tray or pan, about an inch deep, and browned in an oven. 
It then becomes a very good substitute for bread, much as is the 
corn ‘‘pone”’ in the Southern States of the United States. 
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The chemical analysis of the quinoa grain, according to Voelker, 
is as follows: 
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A somewhat different analysis, made by Ram6én Gonzalez, is as 
follows: 


Mineral matter: 
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Quinoa is still being cultivated in the countries to which it is 
indigenous in much the same primitive manner employed by the 
Indians when the Spaniards conquered the Incas. The surface of 
the ground is scratched over with a rude substitute for a plow, and 
the seed scattered broadcast and lightly covered with a layer of the 
soil. In places where the soil is suitable and the seeds have been 
properly covered the plants come up well; in other spots they fail. 
No careful or scientific culture is attempted, nor has there been any 
attempt at seed selection or other modern methods of improving the 
product. If one considers the tremendous improvement over the 
small-grained and small-sized ear of Indian corn that we see in the 
compactly grained and huge ear of modern field corn, it is only reason- 
able to surmise that similar methods of culture and scientific experi- 
ment applied to quinoa may produce results fully as wonderful. 
The world is clamoring for additions to its cereal foods, especially for 
some product that can be used as a substitute for wheat and one 
from which real bread can be made. It is the gluten in wheat flour 
that enables the action of leaven to convert an otherwise unpalatable 
substance into the most popular and most generally used food in the 
civilized world. Quinoa flour, according to Voelker’s analysis, has 
a large gluten content. Who knows but that experiment will prove 
quinoa flour a better substitute for wheat flour than has yet been 
found among the better known grains ¢ 
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Don Marcriat Martinez, the patriarch of Chilean diplomats, died 
in Santiago February 8, 1918. For many years the eminent 
jurist and diplomat had been a loved and venerated figure in 
the Chilean capital. He was known far and wide for his achieve- 
ments in science, letters, diplomacy, and jurisprudence, and that 
not only in his own country but in the other American Re- 
publics and in Europe. His was a long, useful, and almost ideal 
life, filled with achievement and success, crowned by the grateful 
acknowledgments of a great nation. Something less than five years 
ago the famous Society of Santiago paid him an unprecedented 
tribute by holding a special concourse to celebrate his eightieth 
birthday, and it was upon this occasion that the grand old octogena- 
rian delivered an address which showed all the fire, originality, 
learning, and wit of his youthful days. Don Marcial, as he was 
lovingly called by the people of Santiago, was a distinguished grad- 
uate of the Institute of La Serena, where he had specialized in the 
sciences and in jurisprudence, and it was his thorough knowledge of 
the latter and his training in international law that stood him msuch 
good stead in his years of diplomatic activity. He had already 
established a reputation as a jurist, first as a member of the Court 
of Appeals and then of the Supreme Court of his country, when he 
began his diplomatic career during the critical period of his country’s 
history, when, jointly with Peru, Chile became involved in a war with 
Spain in 1865. It was largely through the skillful diplomacy of Don 
Marcial Martinez, sent as minister plenipotentiary to Peru, that the 
alliance between the two countries was brought about—an alliance 
which was subsequently strengthened by the adherence thereto of 
the other three Pacific coast countries and Venezuela. In 1880 he 
was sent as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States, where he added fresh laurels to his reputation as a 
skillful diplomat. Later he was made minister plenipotentiary of 
Chile to Great Britain, where he again met with his accustomed 
success, adding to the prestige of his country as well as to his own 
fame. In his later years, although retired from active political life by 
his advancing age, his interest in public affairs never waned and his 
ripe experience and sound judgment gave him a unique position as a 
counselor and adviser, a Nestor of Chilean politics and diplomacy. 
Loved, honored, and respected throughout his life, an entire nation 
mourned on the day he died. 
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Dr. Apotro E. DAvia, editor in chief of La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires and one of the greatest journalists of South America, died in 
Buenos Aires April 1, 1918. For nearly 50 years the great editor 
had been a power not only in the capital of the Argentine Republic 
and in the nation, but throughout all of Latin America as well, for he 
had been a director and editor of La Prensa from the first issue in 
October, 1869, to the day of his death. The destiny of a nation 
depends chiefly upon the thought and sentiment of its people, and 
the greatest factor in molding that thought and sentiment in modern 
times is the public press. In every civilized country on earth the 
influence of the newspaper is great, but in the countries of Latin 
America it is more than that—it is dominant. Through the daily 
press the leaders of thought and action in every line of human 
endeavor find expression, and the opinions of the average man of 
intelligence are almost invariably but the reflections of those of his 
favorite editorial writer. Thus La Prensa, ranking as one of the 
world’s greatest newspapers, has served as a guide and mentor of 
the Argentine people for many years, wielding a power and influence 
so far-reaching and broad that it can not even be estimated. For- 
tunately that tremendous power has been directed by men of high 
ideals and of pure character, men like Dr. José C. Paz, the original 
founder and owner of the paper, and his associates; and foremost 
among them was Dr. Davila. Starting while a mere youth of 20 
with the first 2-page issue of La Prensa his pen helped to shape its 
destiny, and with it the destiny of his country, for 49 years. For 
perhaps a third of a century Dr. Davila has been regarded as the 
great political and polemical writer of Argentina, and yet, with all 
of his great talent, keen intellect, and analytical mind, he was said 
to have been as gentle and as kindly as a child in all of his personal 
relations with his fellow men. As a writer he was fearless and 
untrammeled in the expression of his own opinions. His knowledge 
of men and affairs was so profound and his interest in everything 
which could possibly affect the welfare of his country so great that 
no important movement or public measure of any character was 
allowed to escape his keen analysis, and his trenchant pen often sealed 
the fate of municipal or national legislation by its approval or dis- 
approval. In his death the nation has lost its kindly mentor, the 
people of Argentina one of their greatest defenders, and the world 
one of its noblest intellectuals. 


Mas. GEN. GEoRGE WHITEFIELD Davis, United States Army, retired, 
formerly governor general of the Panama Canal Zone, and at one 
time envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States on special mission to Guatemala, died at his apartments in 
Washington, D. C., Friday, July 12, 1918. Gen. Davis was born in 
the State of Connecticut July 26, 1839, and was educated at Nichols 
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Academy, Dudley, Mass., und at the State Normal School at New 
Britain, Conn. He enlisted as a private with the Connecticut 
Infantry in the Civil War, and had worked his way up to the rank of 
major by the time he was mustered ovt in 1865. His inclinations 
being along the line of military service, he reentered the Army, and in 
1866 was commissioned captain in the Fourteenth United States 
Infantry; was promoted from time to time to the various intervening 
ranks until, in 1901, he became a brigadier general, and the following 
year was nade a major general. From 1878 to 1885 he was assistant 
engineer in the construction of the famous Washington Monument— 
a work in which he took an absorbing interest and the successful 
completion of which was largely due to his persistent efforts. In 1899 
he was sent as military governor to Porto Rico, and after about a year’s 
service was transferred as provost marshal general to the Philippine 
Tslands, some time thereafter being made commander of the Division 
of the Philippines. In 1903 he was retired from active military service 
by operation of the law of retirement, and thereafter served for three 
years in various official capacities under the Secretary of War. In 
1904 he was made a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
then governor of the Panama Canal Zone. In 1907 he was sent as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary on special mission 
to Guatemala, and again in 1913 as special agent of the United States 
to the Government of that country. From 1907 to 1915 Gen. Davis 
was chairman of the central committee of the American National 
Red Cross, and until his last ilIness took a leading part in the activities 
of that organization. He was a member of the American Society of 
International Law, the American Political Science Association, the 
Loyal Legion, and other similar organizations. He was also the 
author of a Military History of the Governments of Porto Rico and 
Manila and of a geneological work dealing with the Grow family of 
America. 


Joun D. O’ Rear, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Bolivia, died at La Paz July 14, 1918. Mr. 
O’Rear’s entrance into the diplomatic field dates back only five 
years, and although young in the service he had already shown him- 
self eminently qualified for this sphere of activity. His appomtment 
to the post at La Paz was made June 26, 1913, and since his stay in 
Bolivia his work has been such that the relations between that 
country and the United States, always of the most cordial and 
friendly character, have been drawn even closer than they have been 
before. Unassuming in manner, earnest in his work, always affable 
and courteous in his demeanor, Mr. O’Rear made friends of all who 
came in contact with him. He was still comparatively a young man, 
having been born in Audrain County, State of Missouri, in 1870. 
After completing his literary studies in 1890 he studied law and was 
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admitted to the bar of his State in 1893. He forthwith began the 
active practice of his profession, continuing therein for 20 years, 
and accepting only such political offices as were in line therewith, 
such as city attorney of Mexico, Mo., and prosecuting attorney of 
Audrain County, etc. In 1913, however, he was drawn into the 
larger field of diplomacy, receiving from President Wilson his first 
appointment. His training as a lawyer gave him an excellent 
foundation for a successful career in the new field, and the five years 
of his service showed his qualifications to be such that but for his 
untimely death he would doubtless have achieved international 
renown as a diplomatist. In his death the United States loses a 
faithful and efficient servant, Bolivia a stanch friend, and Pan 
Americanism one of its valued adherents and promoters. 
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The following notes on rubber cultivation, particularly of Hevea, in 
the States of Para and Maranhao, Brazil, have been prepared for the 
BULLETIN by Mr. Alvin Fox, horticulturist: 

The cultivation of Hevea requires rather careful attention. Good 
drainage and loose soil are most important for the normal develop- 
ment of the trees, so that this culture is more expensive than that of 
the other varieties, but in a great measure compensation for the addi- 
tional expense is to be had from the subcultures. 

Hevea rubber, inland from the cities of Parnahyba and Maranhao 
in Brazil, practically always is planted with bananas. This under- 
planting not only does no harm to the plants, but has a very useful 
influence upon it. First, the young trees are protected from the 
burning sun and from the strong wind, while by the shading of the 
ground the expenses for weeding are considerably reduced and the 
soil feels less the disadvantages of the sun and the rai. Secondly, 
a great advantage of the planting of bananas is that profit is obtained 
from them after a year, whereas by planting alone, the trees, which 
even under the favorable conditions which exist in East Asia can only 
be tapped after three or four years, could not be tapped here until the 
expiration of a still longer period. 

Coffee or cacao as well as bananas may be planted between the 
rubber. If bananas only are planted, they can be kept for about four 
years, but with coffee or cacao the bananas must be removed after 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY OF THE AMAZON. 


Top: Left, tapping a rubber tree in the Amazon region; right, a boatload of rubber arriving at Para, 
Brazil. Center: Foliage of the Hevea brasiliensis, the great rubber tree of Brazil. _ Bottom: Left, cut- 
ting the rubber ‘“‘pelles”’ before grading and shipping; right, cargoes of rubber waiting to be unloaded 
at Para. 
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two or three years, otherwise their shade would hinder the other 
plants in their growth. 

After the bananas have been cut down a profit can still be obtained 
for some years from the coffee or cacao, but probably the shade of 
7 to 8 years old Hevea rubber trees would, in Brazil, prove too much 
for the coffee, so that this would no longer produce a harvest, and 
would have to be dug up. In all probability cacao would remain 
longer productive. 

The planting can be laid out better with seeds or with ‘‘stumps.”’ 
The young plants are kept in beds for nearly a year. Plants six 
months old are ready to be planted out as trees, but if they have 
remained in the beds from 9 to 12 months, ‘‘stumps”’ are made from 
them. 

The fields where rubber is to be planted are drained in the ordinary 
way. After that has been done the ground is turned over and loos- 
ened. Sometimes only the plats where the rubber is to be planted 
are turned over. 

After the planting out has been done, only regular cleaning and 
loosening of the upper layer of the soil is necessary, together with the 
proper upkeep of the drainage. For plantings of one year and up- 
wards, draining to a depth of three feet is considered necessary. 

Up to the present time no serious diseases have occurred among 
Hevea, only here and there has a leaf disease appeared, which, how- 
ever, doesn’t seem to have adversely affected the growth or the devel- 
opment of the Hevea rubber trees. 

The Hevea is a tree of comparatively rapid growth, and as such trees 
grow sapwood quite thick the tree is not so soon killed by tapping as 
slower growing trees. 

Both the herring-bone and the half-herring-bone systems of tap- 
ping have been evolved out of the original V tapping. With one 
V cut above another it was a natural thing to connect the channels 
so the one cup would prove sufficient to serve several cuts. In 
course of time the V cuts were widened, lengthened, and, being con- 
nected by channels, became a series of symmetrical broad V tapping. 
In order to interfere as little as possible with the circulation of plant 
food through the bark, the V cuts were so adjusted as to form the 
full-herring-bone system. 

Still later, the full-herring-bone system being thought to be severe 
upon the trees and not allowing a sufficient time for bark renewal, 
the half-herring-bone system, at present in general use on so many 
plantations, was introduced. By this system only half the amount 
of bark is used up as under the full-herring-bone system. Such in 
few words is a brief résumé of the evolution of tapping methods up 
to the present time. 
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THE PLANTATION RUBBER INDUSTRY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Upper: Tapping a rubber tree in Honduras, showing the herring-bone system of tapping in general use. 
Lower: A group of rubber gatherers employed on a plantation in Hunduras. 
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It is important when tapping that the knife should reach deep 
enough to obtain a good flow of latex, but that at the same time 
the very greatest care should be exercised by the natives not to 
wound the cambium. Where such wounds have been made there 
is nearly always a swelling of the stem of the tree at the wounded 
spot. This interferes with the smoothness of the bark and con- 
sequently presents difficulties for subsequent tappings of the re- 
newed bark. These swellings are frequently accompanied by the 
development of burrs, which are apt to spread over adjoining por- 





THE PLANTATION RUBBER INDUSTRY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A rubber plantation at Charrera, Panama, showing rubber trees which are 3 years old. 


tions of the stem of the tree. It is, of course, essential to see that 
this tapping is done to a sufficient depth, and one tapping assistant 
to supervise every 25 to 330 acres in tapping. 

Before starting to tap the natives should see that the trunk of 
the tree is clean and free from dust. If the bark is very rough, it 
should be scraped down with the back of the knife. The bark 
should not be too severely scraped so as to show green, or damage 
will be done, and probably latex will exude. Where there are 
several cuts on the bark of the tree one over the other, it is very 
advisable to mark the trees with light scores on the bark so as to 
secure regularity of these lines. It is a very common fault of natives 
when tapping to lean heavily at the end of a cut and take off a 
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thicker paring than is done at the beginning of the cut. This 
“drooping,” as it is called, is very troublesome. If not checked, 
small areas of bark are apt to be left isolated or untapped. 

When tapping is first started on young trees of seven years what 
is called the basal V is the method most generally adopted. Very 
good yields are in most cases obtained from this style of tapping. 

The “Hevea brasiliensis’ has been chiefly planted, and also 
“Castilloa elastica’? in Brazil. The last mentioned. has the ad- 
vantage of requiring but little attention in cultivation. It is less 
prolific but produces a not less highly valued quality of rubber 
than the Hevea, but it has the advantage that the sap can be drawn 
by tapping over the whole extent of the bark at the same time, so 
that a bleeder can collect much more than is the case with the Hevea, 
where the tappings can only take place once a day or every other day. 

Rubber is planted 100 trees to the acre and the average yields 
are as stated: 

Seven-year-old trees, 110 pounds to the acre. 

Eight-year-old trees, 150 pounds to the acre. 

Nine-year-old trees, 210 pounds to the acre. 

Ten-year-old trees, 250 pounds to the acre. 

Eleven-year-old trees, 280 pounds to the acre. 

The sap is coagulated by means of vinegar in a shallow wooden 
vessel and the solid mass thus obtained pressed out with a lever; 
in some cases it is afterwards put through a mangle and then hung 
out to dry. 

Another method of curing is by smoking. The object of this smok- 
ing is to thoroughly cure the rubber, as the latex contains many 
proteins which would otherwise set up an active fermentation and 
become putrescent before the rubber reached the warehouses. In 
the crépe rubber manufactured on plantations nowadays these pro- 
teins are, in most cases, well washed out in the washing mills and 
thus smoking is not strictly necessary in the case of crépe rubber, 
of course. A second effect of the smoke is to coagulate the rubber. 

To preserve the rubber seeds for use in future planting, the best 
method is to pack them in charcoal so that they may not lose their 
germinating power. 

First, dry with earth, never squeezing or milking the seed. 

Second, after being dried pack in charcoal and place in a dry place 
for future use. 
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Augustus Saint-Gaudens is the American sculptor whose life and 
works are dealt with in the May number of the Spanish edition of 
the BuLteTin. The following is the English version: 

To mold in plastic clay the lifelike figure of a horse standing in 
natural pose, with every detail of form correct, with every swelling 
muscle, every curve and line in harmony with nature’s model, 
requires a high degree of artistic and technical skill. To show that 
horse in apparent motion, restive, nervous, restrained by the con- 
trolling power of a rider’s hand on the taut rein, to give to cold stone 
or metal the true semblance of action and of motion, requires even a 
higher degree of skill. To portray in marble or in bronze the delicate 
features of a lovely child, the graceful little waves of curling hair, the 
lips shghtly parted with the smile of expectancy, purity and imno- 
cence revealed in the open countenance, is a work that requires 
not only the most skillful technique, but also the imagination of a 
great artist. To make the effigy of a man in the form of a statue a 
true portrait of the original and then by the cunning of a trained hand 
and fine imagination to show the very soul of that man in the mere 
presentation of feature, form, and posture requires the genius of a 
master of the sculptor’s art. But beyond this—to conceive and 
execute a simple figure, a face, an arm—but all the rest enveloped 
in the graceful folds of drapery, and yet withal so wonderfully done 
that what the beholder sees makes him stand in silence and in awe— 
that is the work of one who ranks with those whose genius has been 
transcendent and whose creations have made their names immortal. 
Not many in the world of art have reached this pinnacle of achieve- 
ment, but among the few that have stands Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
the greatest of all American sculptors. 

Although born in Dublin, Ireland, whither his shoemaker father, 
Bernard Paul Ernest Saint-Gaudens, had drifted in his peregrinations 
from his native village of Aspet, in France, and had married the 
young Irish girl who eventually became the mother of the future 
genius, Augustus Saint-Gaudens was as truly American as if he had 
been born some few months later in the United States, whither his 
parents emigrated when he was but 6 months old. After a short 
stay in Boston the family moved to New York, and it was there that, 
as soon as he had reached the required age, the boy began to acquire 
the foundation of his future broad culture in the typical city schools 
of the middle nineteenth century. Until he reached the age of 13 
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SAINT-GAUDEN®S’ STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Thisremarkable statue, regarded as one of Saint-Gaudens’ greatest works, stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
Ofit the English art critic, C. Lewis Hind, wrote: ‘Only Saint-Gaudens has caught the very idea of the 
national and beloved hero, the rugged power and sweetness of the faze, the emotional angularities of the 
long body, and the sense of will controlled by simple nobility of character. Does he not seem to be 
waiting to utter the words that are inscribed on the pedestal: ‘Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.’’’ A replica of this statue is 


to be erected in London to commemorate the 100 years of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. 
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THE ADAMS MONUMENT IN ROCK CREEK CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


**Of all the sculptor’s works the Adams Monument in Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington gives perhaps the best evi- 
dence of his imaginative powers. Striking as it is, its meaning is as elusive, as inscrutable, and as mysterious as was 
supposed to b2 the riddle of the Sphinx. Each one who sees it interprets the statue according to the lights of his inner 
self, and all who view it agree that it awakens a feeling of mystery and awe. o one it means resigned and hopeless 
sorrow, an endless groping for something that 1s lost in the depths of infinity, and he calls it ‘Grief;’ to another it 
typifies unchanging, endless time, and he calls it ‘Immortality;’ still others see in it eternal calm and peace, and 
name it ‘The Peace of God,’ or ‘Nirvana.’ Saint-Gaudens never saw fit to give it a title or a name. Perhaps he 
meant that it should stand there an embodiment in bronze of the eternal question, ‘Ifa man die, shall he live again?’ 
The statue seems to know, the calm wisdom of the ages seems to he behind those changeless features cast in bronze, 
but eternal silence seals the smileless lips, and each may solve the mystery for himself.” 
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he led the alert, active, strenuous life of the average healthy city 
boy of ‘‘poor but honest” parentage. Sundry ebullitions of the 
struggling genius within, however, began to manifest themselves 
about this time, taking the form of sketches in chalk on his school- 
boy’s slate or varied caricatures drawn in charcoal on the walls of 
neighboring houses. Seeing in these the promise of unusual talent, 
a certain Dr. Rea Agnew prevailed upon the boy’s father to let him 
attend the evening classes in drawing at the Cooper Institute. He 
was also apprenticed to one of the first stone cameo cutters in the 
United States, one Avet, whose surly, il-natured disposition made 
the life of the budding genius miserable for two or three years, but 
whose teaching gave the boy the means of making a livelihood at a 
later period in his career. At the age of 16 Augustus obtained work 
in the same artistic line with Jules Le Brethon, a more congenial 
master, and also began to sketch from life in the National Academy 
of Design. In 1867 his father made it possible for him to go to 
Paris, where he maintained himself by means of his cameo-cutting 
art, while he began his studies at the Petite Ecole. Afterwards he 
prosecuted his studies under Jouffroy in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a 
most fortunate occurrence, for it was at this period that he needed 
the guiding hand of such a master. Of Saint-Gaudens’s connection 
with Jouffroy, the eminent art critic and lecturer, Cortissoz, wrote: 

He was perhaps fortunate in studying under Jouffroy, a safe master, who, for all his 
classicism, was nevertheless near enough to such men as Rude to have seen, and turned 
away from, the quicksands of commonplace in which the conventional classicist is 
sooner or later lost. He was enough of an individualist in his art to keep Saint 
Gaudens from falling into routine, and enough of an academician to nourish in his 
pupil the sense of measure which might have slumbered if he had fallen into the hands 
of a more naturalistic teacher. He set him on the right path, helped him to develop 
his technique along good lines, and did not for a moment attempt to repress or warp 
his ideas. In Rome the frigid influences predominating did the young sculptor no 
harm. The classical tradition fertilized his taste, but it did not lure him into immi- 
tation of classical forms. The style which Saint-Gaudens brought back with him on 
his return to this country was remarkable for its blending of polish with freedom. 
Here was an American who could remain long in contact with the forces of European 
art and only take from them that which suited him. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war Saint-Gaudens left 
Paris to begin his four years’ stay in Rome. His cameo cutting 
earned for him a somewhat precarious living during this period of 
study and growth. Finally some good commissions from a wealthy 
American resident of Rome gave him the means to complete his first 
statue, the ‘‘Hiawatha,” and to execute his first ordered monument, 
the figure entitled ‘‘Silence.” He then returned to New York to 
continue his struggle with poverty and disappointment for some 
years until he finally obtained the order for the famous statue of 
Farragut which now graces Madison Square in New York. From 
that time he had plain sailing. He modeled the sculpture for La 
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THE ADMIRAL FARRAGUT MONUMENT, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





This represents Saint-Gaudens’s early work in monumental sculpture, for 1t was his first commission for a statue. He 
modeled it in Paris, and exhibited it in the Salon in 1880.’ “Cortissoz says of it: “The whole spirit of this monument 
is delightfully significant of the quarter-deck—a fact which may trouble those who fear realism in art as they fear the 
plague, ‘but which carries its own recommendation to those conscious of the importance of realistic principles when 
they are properly handled. * * * It is true that Saint-Gaudens produced on this occasion a figure instinct with 
the energy ofa man fronting perils in the open air, amid great winds, and under a vast sky.” 





SAINT-GAUDENS’ STATUE OF DEACON SAMUEL CHAPIN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Of this work of Saint-Gaudens, popularly known as ‘The Puritan,’’ Royal Cortissoz writes: ‘It endures to illustr 
Saint-Gaudens’ aptitude in the interpretation of a bygone personality and in the treatment of unconventional ¢ 
tume; and it is a brilliant statue. The stalwart old New Englander advances toward us with energetic tread, 
stout staff seeming to ring upon the ground, and the clutch of his fingers upon the Bible under his arm bespeak 
the ardent and dogmatic religionist. The wide brim of the peaked hat shades the face of a man of iron will. ‘I 
long and heavy cloak, that falls nearly to his heels, seems a coat of mail for this peaceable warrior in an age of sim 
living and strenuous thinking on sublime themes, The statue is a strong piece of characterization.” 
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Forge’s scheme of ‘‘ Angels Adorning the Cross” in St. Thomas Church, 
New York, and after completing some minor commissions he went 
back to Paris to complete his Farragut monument. It was during 
this period that he became interested in relief work and produced 
some of his finest medallions, notably those of W. G. Bunce, Charles 
F. McKim, George W. Maynard, and M. Bastien Lepage. 

Returning to the United States, Saint-Gaudens opened his studio 
in New York and began his career as the leading sculptor of the New 


World. A well-known art critic some years ago paid him the follow- 
ing tribute: 


He found American sculpture a weed; he left it a flower. He learned from France 
thorough methods of technique; from Italy he imbibed the spirit of the Renaissance; 
yet without imitation and without any display of obtrusive origiaality, and with rare 
taste and indomitaldle industry and most conscientious workmanship, he created a 
series of masterpieces that raised American sculpture to a foremost plane in the world’s 
art, and set such a high standard for the younger generation of artists to follow, that 


there is great promise that American sculpture will long keep its place in that high 
position to which he raised it. 


The many remarkable works of Saint-Gaudens are too numerous 
for description in this brief sketch. The accompanying reproductions 
of photographs of a few of his great creations will serve to give some 
idea of the scope of his genius. Perhaps the monuments and statues 
best known to the general public in the United States are the statue 
of Lincoln, Lincoln Park, Chicago; the statue of Deacon Samuel 
Chapin, popularly known as ‘‘The Puritan,” in Springfield, Mass. ; 
the Shaw Memorial Monument on Boston Common, Boston; the 
Sherman Monument at the entrance of Central Park, New York; the 
Farragut Monument in Madison Square, New York; and finally, 
that wonderful creation which is his masterpiece in the sphere of 
loftiest abstraction, the mysterious, robed figure of a woman seated 
on a granite bowlder, placed in an obscure corner of Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 

The Sherman may be regarded as typical of Saint-Gauden’s best 
work in monumental sculpture. Kenyon Cox, himself a great 
mural painter and artist, as well as art critic, and one of the great 


sculptor’s closest personal friends, wrote the following description 
of this monument: 


The group is about twice the size of life in each dimension, so that the figure of the 
general, if standing, would be about 12 feet high. Tall and erect he sits his horse, 
his military cloak bellying out behind him, his trousers strapped down over his shoes, 
his hat in his right hand, dropping at arm’s length behind the knee, and his head 
bare, like that of an old eagle, looking straightforward. The horse is as long and thin 
as his rider, with a tremendous stride; and his big head, closely reined in, twitches 
viciously at the bridle. Before the horse and rider, half walks, half flies, a splendid 
winged figure, one arm outstretched, the other brandishing the palm—victory lead- 
ing them on. She has a certain fierce wildness of aspect, but her rapt gaze and half- 
open mouth indicate the seer of visions; peace is ahead and an end of war. On the 





THE “AMOR CARITAS,” BY SAINT GAUDENS. 


This reliefin bronze, with a group of medallions, represents Saint-Gaudens in the Luxembourg. He used 
the same idea and practically the same figure in his representation of the caryatides executed for the 
house of Cornelius Vanderbilt and in the Smith tomb at Newport. 








SPECIMENS OF SAINT-GAUDENS’S WORK. 


Top: The Shaw Memorial, one of Saint-Gaudens’s best knowncreations. ‘The colored troops marching 

across the re‘ief to the beat of the dram convey the needed impression of martial animation; and Shaw, 
on his advan-ing charger, deepens the sease of tense excitement, which it is one of the sculptor’s aims to 
communicate. Simultaneously * * * comes oir perception of the sadness in Shaw’s face and the 
melancholy beauty of the figure that floats above him.’’ Bottom: The Sherman Monument in New 
York. ‘The group is about twice the size of life in each dimension, so that the figure of the General, 
if standing, would be about 12 feet high. Tall and erest he sits his horse, his military cloak bellying out 
behind him, his trousers strapped down over his shoes, his hat in his right hand, dropping at arm’s 
length behind the knee, and his head bare, like that of an old eagle, looking straight forward. The 
horse is as long and thinas hisrider, with a tremendousstride: and his big head, closely reinedin, twitches 
viciously at the bridle” 
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bosom of her gown is embroidered the eagle of the United States, for she is an Ameri- 
can victory, as this isan American man on an American horse; and the broken pine 
bough beneath the horse’s feet localizes the victorious march; it is the march through 
Georgia to the sea.”’ 

The English art critic, C. Lewis Hind, pays the following tribute 
to the statue of Lincoln, a cast of which he saw in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York before seeing the original in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago: 

It is idle to say that 1t was impossible for a sculptor to fail with such a subject as 
Lincoln. Some have failed; others have been successful in varying degrees, but 
‘only Saint-Gaudens has caught the very idea of the national and beloved hero, the 
rugged power and sweetness of the face, the emotional angularities of the long body, 
and the sense of will controlled by simple nobility of character. Does he not seem to 
be waiting to utter the words that are inscribed on the pedestal: ‘‘ Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.’’ Still grander looks the statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago, of which 
this is a cast, for there the idea of an audience chamber is suggested by a circular 
stone exedra, 60 feet across, which surrounds the low pedestal; but at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum it was not difficult to imagine that the whole of the vast hall was his audi- 
ence chamber, and that we were under the influence of his spirit as well as of the spirit 
of the sculptor who inspired the clay and made it Lincoln. 

Of all the sculptor’s works, however, the Adams monument in 
Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington gives perhaps the best evi- 
dence of his imaginative powers. Striking as it is its meaning is as 
elusive, as inscrutable, and as mysterious as was supposed to be the 
riddle of the Sphinx. Each one who sees it interprets the statue 
according to the lights of his inner self, and all who view it agree 
that it awakens a feeling of mystery and awe. To one it means 
resigned and hopeless sorrow, an endless groping for something that 
is lost in the depths of infinity, and he calls it ‘“‘Grief’’; to another 
it typifies unchanging, endless time, and he calls it ‘‘ Immortality ”’; 
still others see in it eternal calm and peace, and they name it ‘‘The 
Peace of God” or ‘‘Nirvana.”’ Saint-Gaudens never saw fit to give 
it a title or a name, whether through neglect or by design no one 
knows. Perhaps he meant that it should stand there an embodi- 
ment in bronze of the eternal question, ‘“‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?” The statue seems to know; the calm wisdom of the ages 
seems to le behind those changeless features cast in bronze; but 
eternal silence seals those smileless lips, and each may solve the 
mystery for himself. The best description of this work the writer 
has read is that given by Royal Cortissoz, who writes of it in part as 
follows: 

This, the Adams monument at Washington, is, for a kind of restrained grandeur, 
not only the finest thing of its kind ever produced by an American sculptor, but an 
achievement which modern Europe has not surpassed. The single figure in this 
monument sits enveloped in heavy drapery on a rough-hewn block of granite, against 
a wall of the same material. Her face is visible; the right hand is raised to support 
the chin, and one sees the bare arm to the elbow; but, for the rest, the form is muffled 





THE WINGED VICTORY OF THE SHERMAN MONUMENT. 


In the Sherman Monument at the entrance of Central Park, New York City, this superb figure is placed 
just in front of the horse. To quote Kenyon Cox: “Before the horse and rider, half walks, half flies, a 
splendid winged figure, one arm outstretched, the other brandishing the palm, Victory leading them on. 
She has a certain fierce wildness of aspect, but her rapt gaze and half-open mouth indicate the seer of 
visions; peace is ahead and an end of war. On the bosom of her gown is embroidered the eagle of the 
United States, for she is an American Victory, as this is an American man on an American horse; and 
the broken pine bough beneath the horse’s feet localizes the victorious march; it is the march through 
Georgia to the sea.’’ 





THE CHILDREN OF JACOB H. SCHIFF, BY SAINT-GAUDENS. 


In the many fine medallions executed by Saint-Gaudens perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic is the delicacy 
with which he handled his subjects. His portraiture work gives a clear and forcible impression of the personality 
he seeks to depict. In the “Children of Jacob H. Schiff’’ the delicacy of features, the details of costume, the shaggy 
hound in the background, are wonderful in their finished execution, 
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as in unearthly garments. It is a mysterious, sphinx-like presence, strange and 
massive, with something of terror, but more of solemn dignity and beauty, in its 
broad simple lines. Her riddle is past finding out. All that we know is that it is 
such conceptions as this that “light the way of kings to dusty death.’”’ I have seen 
it more than once, under different conditions. It is impressive in sunshine, confront- 
ing happy nature with its somber secret. But on a bleak winter’s day or in rain, its 
mournful charm is heightened; and here, one reflects, far beyond the measure of any 
other of his compositions, Saint-Gaudens is the poet, the dramatist, intermingling 
with the concrete qualities of plastic art the more elusive qualities of mind and 
soul. * * * The seated divinity in the cemetery at Washington touches the 
mind at many points, and is remembered with a sense of profundity and supernatural 
wonder. 

To tell of the personal side of the great sculptor, of his disinterested 
friendships, his generous, lovable nature ever ready to lend encourage- 
ment and help to the struggling young artists who came to him 
for instruction, would mean the writing of a book. Among his 
personal friends he counted the foremost men of his time and of his 
country. Artists, sculptors, architects, poets, statesmen, preachers, 
writers, each and all found something in the genial nature and great 
heart of the sculptor that was in harmony with the best that was in 
himself. Saint-Gaudens died at his home in Cornish, N. H., on 
August 3, 1907, and the tributes paid to his memory by art societies, 
by the public press, and by the people generally, exceeded those 
elicited by any man in private life for many years.—c. E. A. 


Guayule Cultivation a Success.—In the July 1, 1918, number of The 
India Rubber World (New York) appears an article by Henry C. 
Pearson which deals with the cultivation of guayule. The article 
is really a summary of a special report made by Mr. Pearson as 
special agent for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, and contains many very interest- 
ing facts in connection with the comparatively recent introduction 
of this rubber-producing shrub as a new agricultural industry in the 
United States. 

It seems the matter of guayule cultivation on a large scale was 
first taken up in earnest some 10 years ago by a large American 
company operating in Mexico. The men at the head of the company 
realized that it was merely a question of time until the wild guayule 
fields would be exhausted and their business would be stopped, or 
at least suspended for a number of years. The question, therefore, 
was, ‘‘Can guayule be successfully cultivated?’ and Mr. Pearson 
gives the following account of the way the matter was dealt with 
and of the success attained: 

Most of those who were asked concerning this were positive in their declarations 
that it would never yield to profitable cultivation. The actual head of the company, 
a man of broad vision, although careful and conservative, believed that with sufficient 
effort the impossible could be done. Under his direction, therefore, the work was 
begun. 
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The first thing was the selection of a corps of chemists, botanists, plant physiologists, 
and experts in desert plants. [For this they drew men from agricultural colleges, 
desert laboratozies, and experiment stations, arranging to send their notes and con- 
clusions to these seats of botanical learning, receiving from them knowledge in return. 

These scientists took up the following subjects and exploited them most thoroughly: 
Geographical and altitudinal distribution, climate, air and soil temperatures, rainfall, 
soil moisture, and relative humidity, analysis of soils and of plants under all con- 
ditions, diseases, effects of drought, rain, and of irrigation; seeds, leaves, flowers, 
stems, and roots, were subjected to the closest scrutiny, under a multiplicity of con- 
- ditions, and the results all tabulated. 

In time their work begun in Mexico was transferred to the United States, notably 
to California and Arizona. Here were established laboratories and experimental 
plants, and the work on a commercial scale actually commenced. 

The seed of the guayule is very minute, and if one examines the desert plant, very 
unsatisfactory. In the heads that should hold good seeds will be found half-developed 
dried husks of seeds and very few good ones. As vital seed, and plenty of it, is an 
essential, the guayule trainers took hold of the shrub, planted it under varying con- 
ditions, fed, watered, starved, and petted it until it was learned positively just what 
conditions were necessary to full seed pods. In time the barren seed vessels became 
full ones, and the treatment necessary to get this result became a matter of record. 

It may not be generally known, but seeds of some plants, seeds that are vital, and 
that should germinate without difficulty, refuse todoso. This seems to be particularly 
true of certain desert growths. For example, there is a cactus distributed very 
generally through the Southwest that bears seeds in abundance. So far, however, 
no one has been able to get these seeds to germinate. It was not on the cards that 
guayule should prove to be in this class. It prémised so many other disabilities that 
it did not seem possible that it had this also. Nevertheless when the first bushel of 
seeds was carefully sown not one germinated. And so it was with succeeding lots. 
There was nothing to do but sow smaller lots under every condition that could be 
thought of, and learn just what was required. For a long time only failure resulted 
and gloom settled on the experimenters. Then an accident pointed the way and soon 
this problem, too, was solved. 

The problem of speeding up the growth of the plant was one of the most interesting 
and vexing of all. Left to itself in its desert home under normal conditions, a guayule 
seedling takes some 20 years to arrive at maturity, that is, as arubber-bearing proposi- 
tion. It grew a little ata favorable season each year. The rest of the time it existed, 
did not grow, nor do anything but sleep. Now, it is exceedingly dificult to get tree, 
shrub, or plants to do anything that they and their forbears have not previously done, 
They have no ambition to speed up, to be efiicient, to be different. These plant preju- 
dices must first be understood and habits broken by coaxing, cajoling, and fooling. 
For example, the guayule habit of a slight growth in the spring once a year was noted 
by the plant physiologist, who took advantage of it in this way. He furnished a 
simulated spring and the guayule responded, then before it could settle back for 
months of rest, another spring was sprung. If done at the exact psycholozical moment. 
the plant responds. Again and again was this done, and the plant, having no method 
of checking up its rapidly recurring seasons, attained a lusty growth in record time. 
By this method the 15-year development that the shrub was accustomed to, and that 
it prefers, was accomplished in four years. This, by the way, beats first crop Hevea 
by two years. 

One of the very interesting preliminaries in guayule cultivation was the study of 
varieties. To the average guayule expert there were but two types of plants, the 
Parthenium Argentatum, which is the rubber producer, and the Mariola, Partheniwm 
Icanum, which much resembles it but contains no rubber. From the beginning, the 
botanists began to segregate the rubber-producing species into a great variety of types. 








Courtesy of Prof. Francis E. Lloyd. 


A GUAYULE SHRUB FROM ROOT TO TWIG. 


The mature guayule plant is about 3 feet tall, has aspread of about 4 feet, and weighs about 11 pounds. 
Plants 2 feet in height are considered large enough for commercial purposes. Left to itself in its 
desert home under normal conditions, a guayule seedling takes some 20 years to arrive at maturity. 
It grows a little at a favorable season each year; the rest of the time it does nothing but sleep. 
The guayule habit of aslight growth in the spring once a year was noted by the plant physiologist, 
who took advantage of it. He furnished a simulated spring and the guayule responded, then, 
before it could settle back for months ofrest, anotherspring wassprung. This was done repeatedly 
and the plant development usually attained in 15 years was thus accomplished in 4 years. 
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The new species, the Parthenium Lloydii, named after Prof. Francis E. Lloyd, is one 
of these varieties, characterized by differences in leaf, flower, root, growth, rubber 
content, etc., etc. Dr. McCallum, in whose desert laboratory the most of this work 
was done, published a statement in Science long ago that he had found 125 different 
species. He told the writer that his records showed to date more than 900 different 
guayule growths and that the list was still growing. 

From the beginning of the experiments much care was taken in the anaylysis of 
thousands of shrubs to learn all that could be learned concerning the rubber content 
in them. First of all, the portions of the plants containing rubber were catalogued. 
This was important in determining whether it was wiser to uproot the plant for the 
sake of the rubber in the roots or to cut it off above the roots, leaving them to produce 
new growths. With cultivation in sight, however, there was much more to be learned 
than the portion of the plant richest in rubber. That was whether the 10 per cent of 
rubber, the rough estimate of the whole rubber content, was at all variable. The 
results of the analyses were so astounding that they were done several times over. 
The facts tabulated showed that there was a wide difference in the amount of the rubber 
in the different shrubs. This ran from 1 per cent to 10 per cent to 20 per cent, and in 
rare cases to 27 percent. Manifestly seed from the 1 per cent would not pay to collect, 
much less to plant. The poorer qualitites were therefore thrown out and plants that 
were big producers were selcted as seed bearers for the future cultivated shrub. 

Guayule rubber has not been considered to be of the highest grade. When it first 
came upon the market its resin contént was so high and it was so soft that it was accept- 
ed with reluctance. Indeed certain importers for years refused to allow that it was 
rubber at all and scornfully dubbed it a substitute. In time, however, by new 
methods of extraction, and by deresination, it came into its own as a valuable crude 
rubber and was used by the millions of pounds. 

The searchers for guayule secrets, when they began to test the quality of the rubber 
in different plants, learned some more surprising truths. Some of the shrubs gave 
simply a black resinous paste that contained not enough rubber for extraction. Others 
contained rubber with say 20 per cent of resin, the type that the whole trade is fa- 
miliar with. A few, however, yielded a firm hard product, low in resin and showing 
to a remarkable degree the ‘‘nerve” that is so characteristic of the best crude rubber. 

The result was, of course, that the best producers were planted as seed bearers for 
cultivated guayule. 

Nor was that all. By hybridization, that is the wedding of the big producers 
with the best producers, plants were produced that had the good qualities of each. 
Therefore with a big, best producing seed stock the real cultivation of guayule was 
well on the way toward success. 

In an age when almost everything is done by machinery, the growing of india 
rubber, particularly the tapping and gathering, is hand work entirely. Without 
vast gangs of coolies the production of rubber in any considerable amount seems 
impossible. With the cultivation and collection of guayule rubber, however, machin- 
ery takes the place of men, and in almost every part of the work. The preparation 
of the fields is done by disk harrows drawn by tractors. The planting by specially 
built machines, similar to tobacco planters that plow four furrows, set the plants at 
the proper intervals, cover them in and pack the earth about the roots. One machine 
plants 18 acres a day. The cultivating is also done by machinery. For gathering 
there are two systems; one cutting the rows down by a harvesting machine, the other 
plowing the plant out, root and all, as in the harvesting of the sugar beets. The 
extraction of the rubber is also, of course, wholly mechanical. In the event that the 
rubber is deresinated, that is also done by machinery and follows the well-known 
process. 

Guayule growing in a large plantation involves a laboratory for examining and 
testing plant and product, a small greenhouse for seed experiment and hybridization, 
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outdoor plants for seed bearing, seed beds protected by lattice windbreaks, an irriga- 
tion system, planting and harvesting machinery, an extraction plant, and above all, 
knowledge of the plant, and how to handle it, and plenty of capital. 


“A Naturalist’s Notes on a Trip Up the Orinoco,” is the title of an 
interesting story in the May number of The American Museum Jour- 
nal (New York) by Mr. George K. Cherrie. It is an account of a 
trip made about 18 years ago when, accompanied by his young wife 
and their little baby, he spent several months on the Orinoco River 
and in its immediate vicinity collecting specimens of the faunal life 
of the region. The river, especially during the rainy season, is a 
remarkable stream graphically described by Mr. Cherrie as follows: 


Contrary to popular belief, the Orinoco is a very large river. A little below 
Caicara, which is about 400 miles above the mouth, I have sometimes spent a whole 
day in crossing, zigzagging among the innumerable islands. This was during the 
rainy season when the water was at its highest point. Undoubtedly at that place the 
river was then 40 miles wide. The annual rise varies from 60 to 80 feet, and the banks 
being low, the water spreads over an immense territory, inundating hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. At such a time—when one is pushing his canoe up stream—many 
of the apparent islands are really only the tops of tal! trees, from 50 to 60 feet high, 
protruding above the water. It is difficult to comprehend that these are not islands 
in fact. Even the birds do not always seem to realize how the water rapidly rises, 
for many build their nests on dry land which is later submerged. Consequently a 
great number of these nests with their eggs and young are lost. Often I have noted 
orioles building their homes 25 feet above the water, yet by the time the eggs were 
hatched the nests were washed away and the young drowned. As the floods begin 
at the headwaters of the river and its tributaries about the last of April, and continue 
to rise steadily until about the first or middle of September, one can see the level of 
the water increase day after day. * * * 


Mr. Cherrie and his party spent four months making the ascension 
of the Orinoco. Steamers are available now, but at the time when 
he undertook this expedition the only reliable mode of travel was by 
canoe or some kind of native boat. He had his own canoe manned 
by natives familiar with the river. His description of the boat and 
the method of procedure is as follows: 


Our canoe. or bungo, which was a large dugout made from a single tree trunk, was 
a little more than 5 feet wide, from 30 to 36 inches deep, and 34 feet long. It was so 
solid and heavy that we could scarcely turn it over, although as a matter of fact we 
did drag it over many rapids, the first of these at Cariben, where there is a swift and 
dangerous cataract foaming between immense sentinel-like masses of black granite. 
For about one-third of its length the bungo was covered with a carroza, or awning, 
which resembled in shape the old ‘‘ prairie schooner’’ coverings, but the carroza was 
thatched with reeds. Under this we slept, and also stored such articles as needed 
to be kept dry. 

Arrangements for cooking in the canoe included a box of dirt upon which a fire 
could be built. Firewood in sufficient quantity was gathered at one place or another, 
and sometimes several days would pass without our touching land at all. When night 
came we would simply tie up in the tree tops. We found it advantageous to take 
with us such articles as sugar, salt, coffee, rice, and beans, for while some of these 
could be purchased en route, the prices were excessively high. For meat we depended 
upon wild game; ducks and geese were plentiful, also squirrels, a species of raccoon, 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal. 


MR. GEORGE K. CHERRIE. 


The above picture shows Mr. Cherrie in the réle of an explorer. The photograph was taken by 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, son of ex-President Roosevelt, while he and Mr. Cherrie were with 
the famous Roosevelt-Rondon Expedition to the interior of Brazil, the expedition which 
succeeded in exploring and mapping the now celebrated ‘‘River of Doubt,’’ subsequently 
named the ‘‘Rio Theodoro” in honor of Col. Roosevelt. z 
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the iguana, and other animals which we esteemed as food. Plantains, yams, and corn 
we often were able to obtain from the natives in exchange for coffee, pepper, and 
salt, supplies of which we always took with us for trading purposes. Natives and half- 
breeds who had been in the settlements and learned the use of black pepper, were 
almost wild in their desire to obtain.this condiment; so with a little of that article we 
frequently made advantageous trades: occasionally we traded a little salt for some 
of their hot red peppers. 

We were very snug and comfortable in our canoe. where a few chickens in the prow 
gave an added touch of homeliness, besides furnishing us with occasional fresh eggs. 
It was interesting to note that whenever the canoe touched shore these chickens 
would clamor loudly to get out, whereas while on the water they stayed very con- 
tentedly in their quarters. When we landed, and the top of the coop was thrown open, 


they would immediately fly out, although they never wandered very far from camp. 
x* xX ‘ 


Mr. Cherrie entertainingly describes some of the birds, rodents, 
fish, and larger animals encountered during the journey. The 
accounts of several of these are as follows: 


A very curious bird found in this region is the ‘“‘hoactzin.’’ It is said to be a 
distant relative of the reptiles, which in its immature stages it somewhat resembles. 
It is provided with claws near the wrist joint; by means of these. its feet, its bill— 
and often by hooking the head over a twig or branch—it climbs about its nest in the 
tree tops after the manner of a quadruped. The nest is a very frail affair, consisting 
of a platform of sticks and twigs so light that the eggs can be seen from below through 
the meshes. The nest is always built over the water, usually within 4 or 5 feet of 
the surface. But in spite of being so placed, it may nevertheless be in the top of 
a tree on submerged land, and should the waters subside, would be 50 or 60 feet 
from the ground. Within 24 hours after the eggs are hatched the young leave the 
nest, dropping into the water at the least alarm. Although they are tiny birds, 
they swim and dive wonderfully well, continuing this semiaquatic life until they 
are about one-third grown and their feathers begin to appear. Just when they cease 
this practice I do not know. If I sat quietly in my canoe, after startling a young 
bird from the nest, I would presently see it emerge from the water and creep up the 
branch on which the nest was placed: if undisturbed it would go into the nest and 
settle down, but if again alarmed, it would swim under the water to the protection 
of thickly growing twigs or drift where, thrusting only the head above the suriace 
it might breathe and watch the enemy. The adults never go into the water. This 
may be on account of their heavy plumage, which if wet would make getting about 
very difficult. In color they are a reddish brown with a yellow crest, giving them 
somewhat the appearance of a peafowl. The body is as large as that of a crow. 
They have a strong musky odor, which may account for their common English name, 
“stink pheasant.’?’ The carpal claw persists in the adult bird, but it is so small 
that it can hardly be said to be functional. 

In the tree top islands we frequently found wood rats and mice concealed in natural 
cavities or occupying deserted birds’ nests. During the dry season these animals 
are mainly terrestrial in their habits. The fact of their living in the tree tops during 
the rainy season merely shows their power of adaptation to a changed environment. 
A good many wood rats found in this region have the hair on the upper parts very 
stiff and harsh, in some cases developed into sharp spines. I believe they feed 
entirely upon vegetable matter—fruits, buds, leaves, etec.—and they lack the dis- 
agreeable odor of the house mice and rats. Consequently we were not surprised to 
find that many of the natives consider their flesh, which is white and tender, very 
good eating—an opinion in which we concurred after a trial. 
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Another rodent esteemed for its flesh is the capybara or ‘‘water hog.’’ As the 
English name would indicate, it is always found near the water, making its home 
amid the reeds or in the thickets of marsh or swamp. During the day it is usually 
wary and shy, but in the dusk of the evening, or on moonlight nights, numbers may 
be seen disporting themselves along the sandy beaches or playing in the water. 
When hunted, the capybara frequently atiempts to escape by swimming or making 
long dives. A full-grown animal weighs from 150 to 200 pounds; it is the largest 
of living rodents. Like the wood rat, its food is exclusively vegetable. The flesh 
is frequently cut into narrow strips by the natives, salted, and sundried for future use. 


Mr. Cherrie also tells some stories of the South American jaguar, 
but fortunately failed to come into personal relations with a living 
specimen. The caribe, or cannibal fish, however, were caught in 
large numbers. Interest in the story is heightened by the plain and 
unaffected style of the author, as well as by the character of the 
matters dealt with. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Forest Formations of the Isthmus of 
Panama, in the January, 1918, number of the Journal of Forestry 
(Washington, D. C.) is an interesting contribution by Dr. H. Pittier 
on the subject of Panaman forestal wealth from the botanist’s view- 
point. When the author started his systematic botanical explora- 
tion of the country in 1910 something over 1,100 species of plants 
had been catalogued. After working up about half of the material 
collected on his survey, which extended practically over the entire 
Isthmus, he had added about 1,900 more, and in his opinion when 
all the available material has been examined it will be found that 
Panama has not less than 3,500 species of indigenous plants. This 
floral wealth is naturally due to the topographical and climatic 
features of the country, features which are briefly dealt with in the 
article as follows: 


Six-tenths at least of the territory of Panama is covered with forests, while the rest 
is given to savannas, parklike formations, and the very small openings resulting 
from human activity. Leaving the latter aside, the respective distribution of the 
natural formations, forests, savannas, and parklike landscapes is the result mainly 
of the régime of the rainfall, dependent itself on the dominating winds. 

As is well known the Isthmus of Panama stretches in a west-easterly direction 
between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, and is thus fully exposed on one 
side to the northeast trade wind, on the other to the southwest monsoon. Both these 
atmospherical currents reach the respective coasts saturated with humidity, which 
is dropped as they ascend the slopes. The trade wind reaches its maximal intensity 
when the sun is farthest south of the Equator, in March, and is prevailing on the 
Isthmus during about 9 out of the 12 months, making its influence felt clear across 
the country. The monsoon, on the other hand, is very irregular, at least in the central 
and western sections of the Pacific coast, blowing with some constancy only from May 
to October and not strong enough, as a rule, to modify the climatic conditions on the 
Atlantic watershed. 

Thus the trade wind practically causes abundant and perennial rainfall on the 
northern seaboard of the country, but having lost most of its humidity in the ascent 
to the summit of the Continental Divide, it acts in the opposite way—that is to say, as a 
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drought-producing wind—on the southern slope, with the exception of a narrow 
fringe of the upper belt. During the predominance of the monsoon, however, such 
effect of the trade wind on the Pacific slope is overcome and for nearly six months this 
slope is favored with almost daily rainfall. At the southernmost end of the country, 
in Darien, the monsoon blows stronger and with greater regularity, causing again 
abundant perennial rainfall, interrupted, however, by two short dry spells in March- 
April and September-October. This district is adjacent with the Colombian Choco, 
which shows the heaviest rainfall of the western continent. 

To sum up, the climate of the Atlantic watershed and of Darien is characterized by 
the rainfall being distributed on the whole length of the year, while that of the central 
and western sections of the Pacific slope shows two well-marked periods—a dry season 
lasting from December to April and a wet season extending between May and Novem- 
ber. 

Panama City has 180 days of annual rainfall; Colon, 246 days. The latter, however, 
is a low average, because of the exceptional location of Colon in front of the great gap 
in the Continental Divide. Port Limon in Costa Fica has 304 days. The annual 
amount of rainfall is, of course, much larger on the Atlantic side. Colon has an average 
of 3.19 m. (129.4 inches), Panama only 1.80 m. (70.9 inches). No data are available 
as yet for Darien. The amount of rainfall decreases as the altitude increases. The 
driest point in Panama is probably the summit of the Chiriqui Volcano, situated to 
the south of the Continental Divide. 

These peculiarities in the régime of the winds and of the rainfall are sufficient to 
explain the presence of a continuous forest belt along the Atlantic seaboard, as well as 
in Darien, and of savannas and parklike formations in the remaining part of the Pacific 
slope. 

With regard to their specific composition, these forests are exceedingly varied and 
belong with very few exceptions to the type of mixed dicotyledonous forests. Up to 
the present we have listed about 900 species of trees, belonging to 330 genera and 90 
families. This computation does not include shrubs and woody vines, which would 
materially increase the number of species and genera, if not that of families. 





Omitting Dr. Pittier’s detailed enumeration of the various orders, 
genera, and species of the great number of trees and plants examined 
and classified, as well as some of the more technical paragraphs of 
the article, the following excerpts include some of his general observa- 
tions: 


The Panaman forests belong almost entirely to primary formations, in which the 
primeval type is seen in allits glory. Secondary growth appears only in the neighbor- 
hood of human settlements and along the main trade routes. Though we are often 
offered descriptions of virgin wilderness by travelers who have ridden or tramped 
along the railroad from Colon to Panama, few if any of these writers have known what 
they were writing about. Virgin forest exists in close proximity of the Canal and 
Panama Railroad, only at a few places unfit for cultivation on account either of 
their being too swampy or too hilly, and they present there their most stunted type. 

* * * * * * * 

The real primary forest is found usually in parts removed from roads or towns. It 
presents several types, according to the prevalence of rainy or semidry climate, and 
in each case subdivisions can be established on geological or topographical features, 
the latter including such factors as altitude and combined sometimes with others— 
exposure, change in temperature, etc. 

On the Atlantic watershed and in the interior of Darien we have principally dicoty- 
ledonous rain forests of the mesophytic type. Bamboo thickets are rarely met with; 
tree ferns are scarce; palms, better represented perhaps in the southern district, are 
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never conspicuous or dominating. This type of forest reaches its full development in 
the plain, as, for instance, on the alluvial flats of Darien. On the hills the humus layer 
is thinner, the humidity of the soil less, and the size of the trees somwhat reduced. 
Some of these trees, however, rooted on hilltops or on flat ridges, rival in size the 
giants of the plains. Such are, for instance, the enormous, small-leaved Monkeypot 
trees (Lecythis), which are seen towering above the forest on the hills around Puerto- 
Obaldia on the San Blas coast, or the Coumarouna trees of the foothills in the Sambu 
Valley (Darien). A Monkeypot tree which I had felled to obtain specimens near the 
place first mentioned measured 1.62 m. in diameter at the base; the trunk was 42 m. 
from the base to the crown; and the approximate total height was 55 m., or about 175 
feet. In all those tall trees the crown is umbrella-shape, with a single, terminal story 
of very large, radiating limbs. In the trees of lesser size, filling the space under th® 
former, the crown is elongate, also with radiate arrangement of the branches, which, 
however, are disposed in several whorls. There isa great variety in the size and shape 
of the leaves, but, as a rule, they are narrow in proportion to their length and long- 
tipped, and often pinnate or palmate; in many cases also they are bunched at the end 
of the branchlets, as, for instance, in the odd-looking Cespedesia seemanni, with long, 
nude black limbs ending in enormous bunches of obovate leaves about 1 m. long, from 
the middle of which issues a no less immense spare raceme of brilliant yellow flowers. 
Furthermore, in most trees of the evergreen rain forest, the leaves are glabrous and 
more or less glossy, and they never become wet on the surface, strongly as the rain may 
pour. I think, however, I have noticed some species which do not show this pecu- 
liarity. Although the foliage, as a rule, is perennial, there are species of Lecythis, 
Sapium, Vitex, and some others, absolutely deprived of leaves at certain periods. 

An interesting peculiarity of the rain forest is the frequence of cauliflorous trees— 
that is, of trees which produce their flowers on the old wood of the trunk and larger 
limbs. Cacao tree is a classical case. In the Panama forests there are several species 
of the same genus, Theobroma, with the same character, but also at least two species, 
one of which has been recently separated as a new genus (and is seen only in a state 
of semicultivation), which produce flowers both on old wood and slender branchlets, 
or only on the latter. Other cauliflorous species are the beautiful Brownea marco- 
phylla, with heavy hanging clusters of purple flowers surrounded with broad scarlet 
bracts, Grias fendleri, discovered first by Fendler in the forest at the mouth of the 
Chagres River and found again by myself in Darien. * * * 

Another feature, which is not special but frequent in trees of the rain forest, is 
the presence at the base of their trunks of plank buttresses, which form the origin 
of the lateral roots and radiate around the trunk in variable numbers. These planks are 
2 to 3 meters high and broad in certain fig trees, and then the interval between them - 
need only be roofed to form a very comfortable and well-sheltered cell. * * * 
Many species of trees can be distinguished by the appearance of their buttresses, and it 
seems that these are seen mostly in species growing on flat, soft ground, their object 
being probably to give the tree a broader base and firmer standing. 

* * * * * * * 

The arrangements of the rain forest in successive tiers is a fact which easily strike 
the student and has been commented upon by many authors. In the rain forest 
of Darien, very tall trees, the crown of which spreads in full sunlight, are not numerous, 
and it is difficult to procure the necessary specimens for their identification. Besides 
one or two species of giant fig trees, | have been able to recognize two of the principals 
and to describe them as new species—Couroupita dariensis, the Darien cannonball 
tree, and Coumarouna panamensis, a papilionate tree nearly related to the one pro- 
ducing the tonka bean. Of those forming the lower levels we have already a long 
list. The giant trees just named appear as islands above the general upper surface 
of the forests, so that the second story from above is really the principal one. As 
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constituents of this level we note, among others, species of Copaifera, Virola, large- 
leaved Lecythis, Brosimum, Pourouma, and at least one tall palm; in the third or 
middle level there are species of Alseis, Warscewiczia, Guatteria, Eschweileria, 
Brownea, and an increasing number of palms; below this we enter into the dominion 
of shrubs, extremely rich in species, with predominance of Rubiaceae, Piperaceac, 
and Melastomataceae, and again a few dwarf palms. * * * 

As defined by Schimper, the monsoon forest is characterized by “‘ trees losing their 
hygrophilous foliage during the dry season and renewing it at or immediately before 
the commencement of the monsoon rains; apart from this, they have only xerophi- 
lous organs well protected against drought.’’ This definition applies adequately to 
a large part of the Panama forests of the Pacific watershed with one or two dry seasons. 

The typical, ever-prominent tree of the monsoon forest of Darien and the eastern 
Pacific coast is the Cuipo tree, Cavanillesia platanifolia, which reaches here the north- 
ernmost limit of its extension, while to the southward it goes as far as Peru. It is 
exceptionally abundant and certainly gregarious on the low hills of Darien, in the 
Canal Zone, and appears among the remnants of the primeval forests in pastures and 
old clearings. It is 40 to 50 meters high when fully grown, with a basal diameter 
of over 2 meters. On top of a monumental columnar trunk there rests a scanty crown, 
so that when the tree is seen isolated it gives an odd impression of disproportion, 
like that of a very tall and broad-shouldered man with a small head and a wingless 
hat. The bark is smooth and reddish, and, like the Ceiba and certain Burseraceae, 
it does not offer a convenient substratum for epiphytic vegetation. 

Several other trees contribute to the formation of the upper story of the monsoon 
forests, among them Enterolobium timbouva, which in opposition to the congenerous 
Guanacaste, E. cyclocarpum, is a real forest tree; Pentaclethra filamentosa, an elegant 
Mimosaceous tree; a conspicuous species of the recently described genus Dilodendron, 
ate. But the following lower story is exceedingly rich in beautiful types, mostly 
very much mixed and scattered, but also semigregarious. * * * 

As we proceed from Panama westward the forest formation becomes more broken 
and at the same time assumes a more xerophilous character, without, however, ever 
assuming, as in the northern districts of Venezuela, the extreme case of an underbrush 
wiixed with Cereus and Opunta species. These woods belong to the type designated 
as savanna forests and are better considered in connection with the study of the grass 
formations. At the extreme western end of Panama the monsoon forest appears 
again with a strongly modified composition as to its floristic elements, but with the 
same general characters. 





NEW MINISTER OF NICARAGUA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Sr. Don Diego Manuel Chamorro, the new Minister of Nicaragua to the United States, presented his 
letters of credence to President Wilson on August 7. 
Nicaragua and has held important positions in his country. 


Sr. Chamorro is a son of a former President of 


In 1911 he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and in 1913 Minister of Public Instruction. 
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HON. THOMAS SAMBOLA JONES, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY TO HONDURAS. 


Hon. Thomas Sambola Jones, appointed en extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Republic of Honduras in Jul 8, was born at Jackson, La., October 5, 1859. He was 
educated at Centenary College, holding the degrees of A. B. and A. M. from that institution, and took 
his degree in law at Tulane University, New Orleans, La. Two years after leaving college he became 
superintendent of public schools at Baton Rouge; entering journalism a little later, he was editor of the 
Louisiana State Journal, and also was the founder and editor of the Louisiana Educator. He served as 

das colonel on the staffs of various st 


embly. At the time of his appointment he was 
also chairman and manager of the speaker’s bureau of the Louisiana State Council of Defense, and di- 
rector of the Red Cross for the sixth congressional « t of Louisiana. He is widely known for his 
marked ability as an editor, lawyer, and public speaker. 
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DR. MARIO DIAZ IRIZAR. 
Director of the International Trade-mark Registration Bureau of Habana. 


Dr. Mario Diaz Irizar was appointed Director of the International Trade-mark Registration Bureau 
at Habana by His Excellency the President of Cuba on December 6, 1917. Aided by the direct 
personal interest of President Menocal, Dr. Diaz Irizar has already succeeded in arranging many 
details preliminary to the operation of the bureau. Because of the generous attitude of the Cuban 
Government in appropriating $10,000 toward the maintenance of the bureau, and $25,000 toward 
the cost of a building to serve as its permanent home, as well as the cession of a site for the same, 
the early realization of the work of the bureauis assured. In selecting Dr. Diaz Irizar to be director 
of the new bureau, President Menocal chose a well-known attorney who has become perhaps the 
best-known Cuban authority on trade-marks. Dr. Diaz Irizar was born in Cienfuegos, Cuba. Part 
of his studies were carried on at Villanova College, Pennsylvania, and in the Institute of Matanzas; 
he was graduated as doctor of laws at the University of Habana. In 1911-12 he won the gold medal 
offered by the Bar Association of Habana for an essay on trade-marks. In 1915 he was officially 
congratulated by that learned body upon the completion of an elaborate study of the law of trade- 
marks and patents, a study subsequently published by the Government of Cuba. The municipal 
administration of. Habana later conferred upon him a gold medal for distinguished service in the 
field of administrative law. Dr. Diaz Irizar is now engaged in the practice of law in Habana. 
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SENOR DON LUIS FIDEL YANEZ, FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
EMBASSY OF CHILE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Sefior Yanez entered the diplomatic service of his country in 1910 as attaché 
to the Ministry of Foreign Relations. In 1915 he went to Argentina as 
Secretary of the delegation, presided over by the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Senior Alejandro Lira, the purpose being to sign in Buenos Aires the 
A. B.C. treaty. In 1916 he was appointed First Secretary of the Legation of 
Chilein Japan on the occasion of the ceremonies incident to the coronation of 
the present Emperor, and remained as chargé d’affaires on account of the 
death of the minister, Sehor Herboso. Hereturned from Japan to be again 
attached to the Ministry of Foreign Relations until February, 1917, when he 
was chosen by his Government for the position he now occupies. 
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On Thursday, July 11, 1918, a meeting was held at the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of State, the Hon. William Phillips, for the 
purpose of presenting Dr. Mario Diaz Irizar, director of the Inter- 
national Trade-mark Registration Bureau of the Americas, estab- 
lished at Habana by the Cuban Government, to representatives of a 
number of the executive departments of the United States interested 
in the operation of the new bureau, as well as to representatives of 
international organizations, such as the Pan American Union and 
the International High Commission, directly concerned with any 
movement designed to carry into effect imternational technical 
treaties between the American Republics. 

At the Fourth International Conference of American States in 
Buenos Aires in August, 1910, a convention concerning the pro- 
tection of trade-marks was siyned by representatives of 20 American. 
Republics. The convention provided for the establishment of two 
registration bureaus, respectively at Habana for North, Central, and 
West Indian America, and one at Rio de Janeiro for South America. 
The two bureaus were intended to register certificates of owner- 
ship of trade-marks issued by the respective trade-mark offices of the 
countries of origin of registrants. The bureaus were intended to 
exchange each week records of such registration, and in this way, 
upon the payment of asingle fee at either of the bureaus, a regis- 
trant would automatically secure protection of his trade-mark in all 
the countries of the hemisphere which had ratified the convention. 
When two-thirds of the countries comprising either group had rati- 
fied the convention, the bureau corresponding to that group was to 
be opened. Accordingly, in December, 1917, the President of Cuba 
was able to inaugurate the bureau at Habana for the northern 
group, a sufficient number of countries having ratified the convention. 
The bureau at Rio de Janeiro can not be opened until three more 
countries have ratified the convention. <A list follows of the coun- 
tries in the two groups which have to date ratified the convention 
or adhered to it: 

Southern group: Brazil, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 

Northern group: United States, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Costa Rica. 

The Cuban Government has already appropriated $10,000 toward 
the expenses of the bureau during its first year of operation and has 
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ceded an appropriate site for the construction of a permanent home 
for the bureau. It has further generously contributed toward the 
cost of erecting such a home to the amount of $25,000. The total 
cost of erection and the cost of maintenance of the bureau will be 
borne by the countries of the northern group, respectively, in a man- 
ner similar to the proportional contribution made by the American 
Republics toward the support of the Pan American Union. The 
same procedure will be followed later in the case of the bureau at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Having despatched a number of matters preliminary to the actual 
opening of the bureau, Dr. Mario Diaz Irizar, the director, proceeded 
to Washington to confer with the trade-mark authorities of the 
United States Patent Office. His conference was opened formally, 
as stated above, at a general meeting presided over by the Assistant 
Secretary of State. At this meeting there were present: 

Hon. William Phillips, Assistant Secretary of State. 

His excellency, Dr. Carlos M. de Céspedes, Minister of Cuba to the United States. 

Dr. Mario Diaz Irizar. 

Hon. L. 8. Rowe, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary General of the 
Central Executive Council, International High Commission. 

Hon. F. J. Yanes, Assistant Director, Pan American Union. 

Hon. James T. Newton, Commissioner of Patents. 

Hon. Lester Woolsey, Solicitor of the Department of State. 

Hon. Julius Lay, Foreign Trade Advisor of the Department of State. 

Hon. Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyright. 

Dr. C. E. McGuire, Assistant Secretary General International High Commission. 

Mr. ©. P. Carter, assistant to the chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. ©. M. Barnes, assistant to the Adviser on Commercial Treaties, Department of 
State. 

After Mr. Phillips had outlined the purposes of the meeting and 
expressed the gratification of all interested parties that the Cuban 
Government had been able so promptly and vigorously to carry into 
effect the duties imposed upon it by the convention of 1910, Dr. Diaz 
Irizar briefly surveyed the task which the bureau at Habana would 
have to undertake. He set forth the steps taken by the Government 
of Cuba to give effect to the convention, and the personal wish of 
President Menocal to help in any way possible. 

Dr. Rowe pointed out that in his conference here Dr. Diaz Ivizar . 
could not only derive assistance from the appropriate technical offi- 
cials in the formulation of his rules, but that he in turn could be of 
great assistance to these officials in preparing domestic legislation 
here, necessary to give effect in the United States to the Trade-Mark 
Convention. 

Mr. Phillips thanked the Cuban minister for the prompt and effec- 
tive way in which the Government of Cuba, and in which he per- 
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sonally had contributed to the realization of the system of protection 
of this branch of industrial property contemplated by the convention 
of 1910. 

His excellency, the minister of Cuba, then expressed the sincere 
intention of his Government to do all that might be necessary to 
make the work of the new bureau in every way satisfactory. 

A small committee was then selected to confer with Dr. Diaz Ivizar 
during his stay in Washington. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


On July 1, 1918, the military government issued regulations 
respecting manufacture, importation, preparation, distribution, pre- 
scription, sale or gift of opium, morphine, cocaine, and other nar- 
cotie drugs, by which it is made illegal to perform any of the acts 
mentioned on the part of any person, firm, society or corporation, 
which has not been registered under the regulations and paid for 
and obtained the certificate provided thereby. 


GUATEMALA. 


By presidential decree of February 1, 1918, every physician, phar- 
macist, or dentist, national or foreign, exercising his profession in 
Guatemala is attached to the Red Cross and required to render service 
as required by the society whenever necessary. The decree regulates 
the manner in which the services are to be rendered and provides for 
fees. 

By act of the National Assembly of April 28, 1918, an additional 
import on consumption is placed on each bottle of spirits of 3 pesos 
per bottle. The revenue derived is to be devoted to the reconstruc- 
tion of national buildings injured or destroyed by earthquake. 

By presidential decree of May 4, 1918, martial law is continued 
throughout the Republic. It is declared that the decree No. 731, 
suspending individual guaranties provided in Title IT of the constitu- 
tion, is in full force and effect. 

By act of National Assembly of April 28, 1918, the President is 
fully authorized during the recess of the assembly to incur and pay 
off loans, reform tariffs, modify budgets, and prescribe any regulations 
conducive to the betterment of the economic situation of the country, 
to arrange finally for the public internal debt and the reconstruction 
of public buildings. An account of how this authority is exercised 
is to be made to the assembly at its next session. 


MEXICO, 


By presidential decree of April 26, 1918, an internal stamp tax is 
placed on gold, silver, and industrial metals as follows: 
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A. Eight per cent on the value of gold and silver exported in the form of ore, con- 
centrates, cyanide or sulphides or smelting residuums, or in any other form combined 
or mixed with substances not properly known as metals. 

B. Seven per cent on the value of gold and silver exported after the same has been 
treated in the country up to the grade of being combined or alloyed only with metals, 
no matter what may be the proportion of the mixture. 

C. Six per cent on the value of copper exported in the form of ore or concentrates 
of less than 50 per cent copper. When the New York price of electrolytic copper is 
less than 20 cents U. S. currency per pound this tax will be 5 per cent. 

D. Five per cent on the value of copper in bars, mattis, or concentrates of more than 
50 per cent copper content, and 300 grams of silver and 5 grams of gold per ton, the 
New York price of copper being 20 cents per pound or over. The silver and gold pay 
under paragraphs A and B, except as hereafter set out. 

E. In the case above, when the New York value of copper is less than 20 cents 
U. 8. currency per pound, the import on the copper content is reduced to 4 per cent. 

F. Two and a half per cent of the value of copper in bars, mattis, and concentrates 
having a copper content of more than 450 per cent and less than 300 grams of silver and 
5 grams of gold per ton, without regard to the New York market price of copper. 

G. Three per cent of the value of lead, tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, graphite, 
and mercury. 

H. One per cent of the value of zinc, tin, antimony, and other metals or minerals 
and substances containing the same not classified in the paragraphs above. 

I. Seven per cent of the value of gold and silver presented at the mint for coinage. 

The mint will receive for coinage gold and silver from private individuals, without 
limit as to gold, and as to silver on special order from the treasury department. Pure 
silver at the New York price in Mexican money as of the day of presentation at the 
mint. 

The import is not to be collected on: 

A. Old national or foreign gold coins presented at the mint for recoinage. 

B. Gold and silver exported in the form of ore, earth or powder, in the natura] 
state or mechanically concentrated, and in cyanides, sulphides, or smelting residus 
ums, provided that the amount of gold does not exceed 2 grams per ton and the 
amount of silver 250 grams per ton. 

C. Copper ore of less than 3 per cent copper content; lead ore of less than 8 per 
cent, and zinc ore of less than 15 per cent zinc content. 

D. Gold and silver produced by smelting foreign ores. Four months’ period for 
smelting allowed. 

E. Gold and silver employed in national indusiries. 

F. Mineral specimens in the natural state up to 10 kilograms in weight and 10 pesos 
in value. 


In the same decree the annual mine property tax is fixed on a 
progressive scale as follows: 


From 1 to 5 pertenencias (claims) at the rate of 6 pesos yearly per pertenencia 
or 2 pesos per tercio (third). 

From 6 to 50 pertenencias at the rate of 9 pesos yearly per pertenencia or 3 pesos 
per tercio. 

From 51 to 100 pertenencias at the rate of 12 pesos yearly per pertenencia or 4 
pesos per tercio. 

Above 100 pertenencias at the rate of 18 pesos yearly per pertenencia or 6 pesos 
per tercio. 

The progressive feature is to be applied in all cases where pertenencias belong to 
the same owner and are registered in the same mineral district. 
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By presidential decree of March 22, 1918, it is provided that in 
cases where executive permission is granted for the importation of 
arms and munitions a copy of the permit shall at once be forwarded 
to the Panaman consul at the foreign port of shipment. 


SALVADOR. 


The National Assembly on March 4, 1918, repealed the act of April 
24, 1917, placing an export duty of 50 cents gold on hides of all kinds. 
The only export duty on hides at present is that imposed by execu- 
tive decree of June 13, 1916, 18 cents per kilo. 


URUGUAY. 


On February 6, 1918, executive approval was given to the act of 
Congress imposing a real property tax. The new law is applicable 
in all parts of the Republic except in the Department of Montevideo. 
The tax is 4 pesos per thousand on rural properties up to the value 
of 2,500 pesos and 44 pesos per thousand upon rural properties 
valued above that sum. Improvements are not to be taxed on rural 
property. On urban and suburban property the tax is 64 per thou- 
sand upon land and improvements. 

By executive decree of February 8, 1918, the export of the follow- 
ing food substances is prohibited: 

Legumes and flour made thereof, tubers, fruits, vegetables, fowls, 
butter, and eggs. 

On March 22, 1918, Congress authorized the executive to issue 
bonds up to 4,000,000 pesos bearing 6 per cent interest to be known 
as the public works debt. 








INTERNAT IONAL 
& TREATIES & 


The Governments of Honduras and Salvador, on April 6 last, 
agreed upon a convention of limits to determine their differences 
regarding the demarcation of the dividing line on the land frontier 
separating the two countries. The contracting parties pursuant to 
this convention will name commissioners who will organize a mixed 
commission of limits charged with the settlement of the pending 
doubts and difficulties regarding the common land frontier and to 
mark upon the land the dividing line as they find it. The points or 
lines on which the mixed commission may be in entire accord shall 
constitute the unquestioned demarcation of the frontier in respect 
to the said points and lines. The points which may not be settled 
by the commission shall be submitted to the inappealable arbitral 
decision of His Majesty the King of Spain, or failing such, to any 
one of the Presidents of the Latin-American Republics who may be 
agreed upon by the chancelleries of both countries. Provided that 
if before submitting the matter to any of the arbitrators mentioned, 
the Central American Court of Justice is reestablished with the 
identical organization it has had, the point or points in controversy 
shall be decided by the said court. The two Governments reserve 
to themselves the right to form a special mixed commission to resolve 
in a friendly manner any differences as to limits, the decisions of 
which are to be respected by the commission charged with the general 
study of the frontier line. 

On February 28 last, in Tegucigalpa, plenipotentiaries of Honduras 
and Salvador signed a treaty of free commerce between the two 
countries. According to this treaty there shall be absolute freedom 
of commerce respecting natural products and products manufactured 
from raw material produced in either of the republics; being excluded 
therefrom articles of government monopoly, or which may hereafter 
become such, in the respective countries. The products above men- 
tioned, except coffee, hides, and cigarettes shall be free of import, 
export, and transit duties. The high contracting parties recognize 
the desirability of making uniform their respective customs tariffs 
and will name delegates who shall study the same and indicate the 
manner of doing away with existing differences. The freedom of 
commerce established is agreed upon only with respect to traffic by 
the land frontiers and through the ports of the Gulf of Fonseca. The 
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contracting parties declare that the exemptions stipulated in the 
treaty grow out of the bonds that unite them as members of a single 
nationality, agreeing thereby to denounce commercial agreements 
which they may have with other countries and which might give 
ground for a like favorable concession, and declaring the present 
convention noneffective if they find themselves obliged to concede 
a like treatment to third countries. The duration of the treaty is to 
be six years, to continue for other like terms of six years in succession, 
provided that before the termination of any term it be not denounced 
upon three months’ notice. 

The Congress of the Republic of Uruguay approved by law on 
February 2 last the treaty for extradition of criminals signed in Rio 
de Janeiro December 27, 1916, by the ministers of foreign relations 
of Brazil and Uruguay. 

On February 4 last the exchange of ratifications of the postal- 
package convention celebrated in Rio de Janeiro June 22, 1916, 
between Brazil and Chile was effected. According to this convention 
postal packages may be sent from one country to the other up to 
5 kilograms weight without declaration of value. Each package 
sent from Brazil to Chile shall pay 1 frane for territorial service and 
each package sent from Chile to Brazil 1 frane 75 centimes for the 
like service. The amount of postage upon the packages shall be 
fixed by the administration of origin in accord with the legislation 
of the respective country. This convention will remain in force until 
one of the parties shall with one year’s notice make known to the 
other its desire to put an end thereto. 

The President of the Republic of Salvador on February 4 past, 
approved the convention for exchange of postal money orders 
celebrated November 22, 1917, between Argentina and Salvador. 
According to this convention the postal administrations of Salvador 
and of Argentina shall establish a service of postal money orders 
between the two countries under provisions, final protocol and regu- 
lations agreed upon in Rome. The Argentine Republic will issue in 
American dollars the orders which are to be paid in Salvador, adopt- 
ing as a rate of legal conversion $1 equal to 1;é%5 pesos Argentine 
gold ($1—1.036 pesos gold), and Salvador will issue in Argentine 
gold money orders to be paid in Argentina, counting American dol- 
lars at the rate above established. The maximum amount of the 
orders to be exchanged between the two countries is limited at present 
to $100 and orders are not to be issued for less value than 50 centavos 
Argentine gold. The exchange offices shall be, on the part of Salva- 
dor, San Salvador, and on the part of Argentina, Buenos Aires. 
Neither the issue of telegraphic money orders nor the transmission of 
postal orders by express is to be admitted. 
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The need for an interchange of information on educational matters 
has long been felt by the leaders of thought in the American Repub- 
lies. As early as 1906, at the Third Pan American Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, a resolution was adopted authorizing the Pan Amer- 
ican Union (then the International Bureau of American Republics) 
‘“‘to supply information on educational matters,’ a resolution which 
was reiterated by the fourth conference at Buenos Aires in 1910. 
The First and Second Pan American Scientific Congresses, too, made 
recommendations to this effect. At the latter congress, held in 
Washington in 1915-16, an important resolution was passed urging 
the organization in connection with the Pan American Union of a 
department of education with the broadest powers for serving the 
educational interests of the Americas. The matter has for some time 
been under consideration by the governing board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, and after the meeting of the last scientific congress 
definite steps were taken by the board to create a special section of 
education in the office, but because of financial limitations it was 
determined on May 2, 1917, that the assistant director should give 
special attention to the development of a plan for the organization 
of the section. On November 7, 1917, the assistant director sub- 
mitted to the governing board a report covering the preliminary 
work that had been done, and later a special committee on education, 
consisting of the ambassador of Mexico and the ministers of Uruguay, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, and Colombia, was appointed to act in an 
advisory capacity in regard to the development of the section of 
education. 

Without a large increase in expenditure and considerable additions 
to the staff of the Pan American Union, it would be impossible to 
carry out many of the duties that have been suggested at various 
times for the section of education, such as the publication of impor- 
tant works on education and the promotion in each country of the 
scientific study of educational problems, but there is much that can 
be done even with the present resources. 

The first step taken by the section of education has been to secure 
all possible information regarding educational systems and institu- 
tions in the Republics of America. Correspondence has been carried 
on with the educational officials of each of the Latin-American 
countries, and the information requested is being received and classi- 
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fied so as to make it available for consultation, Data concerning 
educational institutions of the United States has been secured in 
some cases through the assistance of the Bureau of Education and 
in others by direct correspondence with a large number of universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools, as well as various special agencies inter- 
ested in promoting the well-being of Latin-American students in 
this country. A list has been prepared and distributed widely 
throughout Latin America showing what institutions (about 50 at 
the present time) make special offers of free instruction, and in a few 
‘rases additional scholarship aid, to Latin American students. The 
attitude of college and university officials in the United States has 
been uniformly liberal and cordial to a most gratifying degree. 

The section of education of the Pan American Union is in constant 
correspondence with a large number of students in Latin America 
wishing to take advantage of the offers of free instruction made by 
these institutions, or in quest of information as to the special oppor- 
tunities offered for the study of medicine, engineering, agriculture, or 
other professions. The credentials of these applicants have been 
translated into English by the section of education and submitted to 
the college or university selected by the student. In most cases 
acceptance of the credentials has been secured, together with the 
assignment of scholarships covering tuition. In a number of in- 
stances, however, students have had to give up the plan of coming 
to the United States, owing to the great increase in living and trav- 
eling expenses and other uncertainties of life caused by the war. 
Notwithstanding this situation, which might be considered discour- 
aging to the establishment of a steady current of students from 
Latin America, it is most satisfactory to state that the movement 
of students from Latin America to the United States, which has had 
a notable increase in recent years, has been given a great impetus 
by the world war on the one hand, and on the other because of a 
better knowledge of the educational facilities offered by the insti- 
tutions of learning of the United States and their recognition of 
educational methods and progress in Latin America. The Committee 
on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, a philanthropic 
organization in New York, estimates that there are now 2,000 of 
these young Latin Americans in the United States. 

One of the greatest obstacles, even in normal times, to the coming 
of vast numbers of young men and women who are eager to complete 
their education in the United States, and likewise to a reciprocal 
movement of North American students to Latin American countries, 
is the great expense of traveling so far from home and maintaining 
themselves for several years in a foreign land. Various suggestions 
have been made for the establishment of student pensions, by the 
American Governments or by private organizations, which would 
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make possible on a large scale this interchange of students between 
the Americas, so fraught with possibilities for the development of 
international good will. The practice of pensioning students for 
study abroad is quite common among the Latin American Govern- 
ments, and it is hoped that some practicable plan may be worked 
out to meet this need. 

An interchange of teachers and professors is another phase of edu- 
cational rapprochement which has been the object of much earnest 
thought and discussion. The advantages to be gained in this way 
from the broadening of the teachers’ viewpoint are obvious; the 
realization of the idea offers some practical difficulties. A great many 
teachers in the United States are genuinely interested in the Latin 
American countries, and have written to the Pan American Union 
relative to obtaining a position in one of them. Unless, however, the 
teacher is thoroughly familiar with the language of the country to 
which he wishes to go, and is a specialist in certain branches of instruc- 
tion, such as physical training, agricultural education, the Montessori 
method, ete., he is at a disadvantage as compared with the teachers 
trained in the native normal schools, many of which are very well 
equipped. Moreover, salaries of teachers are lower in most Latin 
American countries than in the United States, although lving 
expenses are also lower. Then, too, a majority of the teachers wish 
to spend only a year or two in a foreign country, and most institu- 
tions do not care to employ a person who does not expect to be per- 
manent. If, however, a college or university in the United States 
exchanges teachers with a similar institution in Latin America, this 
difficulty is obviated, and both the college and the teacher have some- 
thing definite to count on in making the arrangement. It would 
seem that teachers of languages would have a better opportunity to 
enter first into such an exchange of positions, and the plan could very 
advantageously be extended to instructors in history, geography, 
commerce and government, always providing these were sufficiently 
familiar with the language of the country where they are to give their 
services. In the case of distinguished professors who lecture on inter- 
national topics, interpreters are sometimes used, but for the rank and 
file of instructors, ability to teach in the language of the foreign coun- 
try would be, if not a requisite, at least a great asset. 

In such an exchange arrangement the traveling expenses could be 
met either by the teacher himself or by the institution sending him, as 
might seem best; in many cases a teacher would be glad to pay these 
expenses in return for the opportunity afforded him for travel and 
wider experience. 

Another plan now being tried by a distinguished South American 
educator is to,send young normal*graduates abroad for a year, posi- 
tions being found for them by personal friends of his in the United 
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States. Some State university or other large educational institution 
in this country might guarantee to place a certain number of teachers 
each year, in exchange for a similar guarantee on the part of a uni- 
versity in Latin America. 

The section of education of the Pan American Union will heartily 
welcome any suggestions along these lines, and wishes particularly to 
hear from educational institutions in any of the American Republics 
willing to enter into an exchange arrangement. This organization is 
the one called upon to act as a clearing house in all such matters. 

The study of Spanish in the United States goes forward by leaps 
and bounds, and Portuguese also is becoming more popular, while 
courses in Latin American history, geography, and commerce, and 
international relations are constantly being added to the curricula of 
schools and colleges. The section of education would be very glad 
to receive information regarding courses in these subjects offered any- 
where, as well as reports concerning Spanish or Portuguese clubs, 
Latin American student associations, and periodicals relating to these 
activities. It is the desire of the Pan American Union that this section 
may serve as a clearing house, as has already been said, for all those 
desiring information about educational matters in any of the American 
Republics, and for all movements looking to the promotion of Pan 
Americanism through the interchange of Spades and teachers, and, 
in general, to the ie icblecbiv of educational reciprocity and progress 
in all the Americas. The section of education will be glad to answer 
any specific inquiries that may be made regarding education in any 
part of the Americas, and especially to offer all possible assistance to 
students, whether from Latin America or from the United States, who 
desire information regarding the opportunities open to them in their 
sister republics. 
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1909. 61 p. 8°. 


—— Cuestiones pedagdgicas. Habana, Imp. Comas y Lopez, 1908. 68 p. 8°. 





Funcion de los estudios gramaticales y literarios en la escuela normal. Habana, 
Imp. Cuba Pedagogica [1917]. [24] p. 8°. 





La ensefianza religiosa y la moral cristiana. Habana, Imp. de ‘‘Cuba Pedago - 

gica,’’? 1914. 27 p. 8°. 

--— La fatiga intelectual. Habana, Imp. de ‘‘Cuba Pedagégica,’’ 1913. 105 p. 8°. 
(‘‘Biblioteca de Cuba Pedagégica”’.) 

—— Ideales de los nifios Cubanos.- Habana, Imp. de Cuba Pedagégica, 1914. 121 p. 
8°. 

—— Ponencia del Dr. A. Montori sobre reglamentacién de las escuelas privadas que 

la directiva de ‘‘ Fundacion Luz Caballero,’’ dedica a sus asociados y simpatiza- 

dores. Habana, Imprenta de Aurellio Miranda, 1917. 31 p. 8°. 





Tipos de apercepcién en un grupo de ninas Cubanas. Habana, Imp. de ‘‘Cuba 
Pedagégica,’’ 1915. 164 p. 8°. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Ruzic, I. Le: Documents sur la mission des Fréres-Précheurs a Saint-Domingue 
Lorient, Imp. Le Bayon-Roger, 1912. 234 p. illus. 8°. 
Schoenrich, Otto: Santo Domingo; a country with a future. New York, The Mac- 
) e ? o ? 
millan company, 1918. xiv, 418 p. Front., illus, plates, map. 8°. Price, $3.00. 


ECUADOR. 


Asesinato del Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho. Reproduccién de publicaciones hechas 
por el gobierno del Ecuador en 1830 y 1843. Quito, Imp. del Gobierno, 1891. 52 
ps vce: 

Destruge, Camilo: Compendio de la historia del Ecuador arreglado para las escuelas y 
colegios de la repiblica. Guayaquil, Imp. Municipal, 1915. 204 p. 12°. 

Casares, Carlos: Instituciones del derecho civil Ecuatoriano. Quito, Imp. de Manuel 
V. Flor, 1873. 374 (7), 94 p. 8°. 

Cédigo de enjuiciamientos en materia criminal. Quito, Imp. Nacional, 1906. 72, ii 
Dao 

Cédigo militar. Reimpresidn oficial. Quito, Imprenta Nacional, 1908. 293 p. 8°. 
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Cédigo de policia. Tercer edicién oficial. Quito, Imp. Nacional, 1913. 46 p. 8° 


Concejo Municipal de Guayaquil: Actas de las sesiones efectuadas ... en 1915. 
Primer trimestre. Guayaquil, Imprenta Municipal, 1918. 278, ip. 8°. 
Constitucién de la republica del Ecuador . . . 1843, 1850, 1852, 1861, 1869, 1878, 1883, 


1907. Quito, 1843-1907. 8 pamphlets. 8°. 

Dillon, Luis N. (comp.): Ley organica de instruccién publica. Edicién oficial arre-_ 
glada de acuerdo con el decreto legislativo de 21 de octubre de 1912. Quito, Imp. 
Nacionales, 1913. 53, 1ip. 8°. : 

Flor, Limo Maria: Caminos al oriente, opinion y solicitud. Quito, J. Saenz R. 23 p. 
Se 

Galindo, Enrique Vacas: Nankijukima. Religién, usos y costumbres de los salvajes 
del oriente del Ecuador. Ambato, Imp. de Teodomiro Merino, 1895. vii, 349 
(ips al2e 

Grimm, Juan M.: La lengua Quichua. (Dialecto de la reptblica del Ecuador.)  Fri- 
burgo de Brisgovia, B. Herder, 1896. xi, 26, 78, xliii, 124 p. 8°. 
Ley de elecciones expedida en 1900. Segunda edicién. Quito, Imp. y enc. Nacio- 
nales, 1910. 35p. 8°. 

Martinez, Augusto N.: El Pichincha. Estudios historicos, geolégicos y topograficos,. 
[Quito:] 1 vol. > 8°: 

Mera, Eduardo: Serraniergas. (Primera serie). Angel justos por pecadores los po- 
bres de espiritu. Quito, Imp. por Pedra Garson, 1914. 215 p. 12°. 

Ministerio de hacienda y crédito publico: Recopilacién de leyes, decretos lagislativos 
y ejecutivos y convenios relacionados con el ramo de crédito ptiblico en la republi- 
ca del Ecuador. Quito, ‘‘El Comercio,’’ 1911. 182 p. 8°. 

Ley de aduanas de la reptiblica del Ecuador vigente desde el 1° de enero de 1905. 
Quito, Tip. de la Escuela de Artes y Oficios, 1905. 1386p. 8°. 

Ley organica de hacienda. Edicién hecha por el tribunal de cuentas de Quito, 
segun decreto legislativo sancionado en 4 de noviembre de 1912. Quito, Imp. 
Nacionales, 1912. 61 p. 8°. 

Ministerio de lo Interior, Policia, Obras Publicas, Municipalidades, etc.: Informe. 
1917. Quito, Imprenta y encu. Nacionales. 1918. Ixxxv, 649 p. 8°. 








| Ministerio de relaciones exteriores|: Ley que reglamenta el servicio consular y leyes 
conexas con esta materia. Quito, Tip. de . Escuela de Artes y Oficios, 1898. 49 
(GD) jose etches 

Ley y decretos legislativos y ejecutivos. Relacionados con el servicio diplomatico 


y consular del Ecuador. Segunda edicién. Quito, Imp. Nacional, 1909. 81 p. 
° 





oe) 





Same isrdied:, 1917, 189%p. spls.) 8°: 
Montalvo, Juan: Catilinarias. Quito, Imp. de El Tiempo, 1906. 462 p. 8°. 





Mercurial eclesiastica. Libro de verdades. Quito, Imp. ‘‘ La Gutenberg, ” 1907. 

ZNSepe 12%: 

Mosquera, Juan Bautista: La justicia penal en el Ecuador. Quito, Tip. Salesiana, 
LOIN A 2)-ve 8 L228 

Mufioz, Bonifacio: Biblioteca de Alquiler. Catalogo especial de 30,000 obras dedi- 
cado al pueblo Ecuatoriano. Libreria ‘‘Sucre” de Bonifacio Munoz 
Quito, Imp. por Néstor Romero D., 1918. front. 424 p. 4°. 

Penaherrera E., Mariano: Estudios sobre legislacién Ecuatoriana y medicina legal. 
Quito, Imp. Municipal, 1915. 200 p. 8°. 

Presidente del Ecuador: Mensaje del Presidente . . . a las camaras lejislativas 

de 1848. Quito, Imprenta comercial, [1848]. Cover title. 8 p. 8°. 
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Recopilacién de documentos oficiales de la época colonial con un apéndice relativo a 
la independencia de Guayaquil y a las batallas Pichincha, Junin, Ayacucho y 
Tarqui. Guayaquil, Imp. de ‘‘La Nacién,’’ 1894. xii, 335 p. 8°. 

[Suarez, Federico Gonzalez]: Escritos del Doctor Francisco Javier Eugenio Santa 
Cruz y Espejo. Publicanse a expensas de la ilustre municipalidad de Quito con 
un prologo y notas del director de la Sociedad Ecuatoriana de Estudios histéricos. 
Tomos 1 & 2. Quito, Imprenta Municipal, 1912. 2v. 8°. 

Wolf, Teodoro: Crénica de los fenédmenos volcanicos y terremotos en el Ecuador, con 
algunas noticias sobre otros pdises de la América Central y meridional desde 1533 
hasta 1797. Nueva edicién hecha [por] . . . Augusto N. Martinez. Quito, 
Imp. de la Universidad Central, 1904. 120 p. 8°. 

—— Viajes cientificos por la reptiblica del Ecuador, verificados y publicados por 
orden del supremo gobierno. I. Relacién de un viaje geonédstico por la provincia 
de Loja, con una carta geografica y otra geolégica. Guayaquil, Imp. del Comercio, 
1879s Parts, 2,-& 3 inl vol. 8°. 


HAITI. 


Forbin, Victor: Sans patrie. Drame en trois actes en prose. Amiens, Imprimerie 
Yvert & Tellier, 1896. 191 p. 12°. 

—  —— Guerre maudite. Drame en un acte. Port-au-Prince, Bibliotheque 
Haitiene, 1895. 71 p. 12°. 

Laraque, Paul: Le conflit entre le pouvoir exécutif et le pouvoir législatif, 28° légis- 
lature (3° session). Port-au-Prince, Imp. Edmond Chenet, 1918. 101 p. 8°. 
Mémoire du gouvernement de la république d’Haiti au Tribunal arbitral Franco- 

Haitien. (Affaire Alexandre). [Port au Prince]. 1897. 45 p. 8°. 


Ruzic, I. Le: Notes historiques sur la paroisse des Cayes. Lorient, Imp. La Bayon- 
Roger, 1911. 50 p. front. pls., 50 p. 8°. 


MEXICO. 


Asociacioén Cristiana de Jévenes de la ciudad de México. [Descripcién]. México, 
Casa Metodista de Publicaciones, 1917. 16 p. 12°. 


Comisién reguladora del mercado de henequén: Memorial presentado por los hacenda- 
dos henequeneros ante el H. consejo directivo de la comisién . . . Mérida, 
Imp. Universal, 1918. 20p. 8°. ; 

Direccién general de educacién ptiblica. Conferencias pedagdgicas dadas al pro- 
fesorado de las escuelas secundarias del distrito federal. México, Depto. editorial 
de la direccién gral. de ed. ptiblica, 1917. xl, 327 p. 8°. 

—— La escuela preparatoria . . . México, 1917. 64p. 8°. 

National congress of Merchants: [Papers and proceedings of] the First national con- 
gress of merchants. Organized under the auspices of the Department of industry 


and commerce of the Mexican Government. México, Imprenta ‘‘ Victoria, ”’ 
1917. 169 p. 8°. 


Urbina, Luis G.: La literatura mexicana durante la guerra de la independencia. 
Madrid, Imprenta de M. Garcia y Galo Sdéez, 1917. 228 p. 12°. 


PANAMA. 
Compafia de teléfonos de Panama: Directorio de teléfonos. Diciembre 15, 1917. 


Panama, published by the company. 100 p. 8°. 


Ministerio de relaciones exteriores: Corres pondencia rel acionada con el internamiento 
de panamefios en el campo de concentracién de Holzminden (Alemania). 
Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1917. 41 p. 4°. 
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PERU. 


‘“‘La Prensa:” Almanaque de ‘‘La Prensa.’’ Pequefia enciclopedia de la vida prac- 
tica . . . Publicado por la biblioteca de La Prensa. Lima, 1918. xxxiii, 688 p. 
Map. 8°. 


SALVADOR. 
Belloso, J. Alfonso: Fenémenos geolégicos de El Salvador 7 de juniode 1917. . . . San 
Salvador, Tip. y Enc. de M. Palermo, 1917. pls. illus. v,40p. 8°. 
Direccién general de telégrafos y teléfonos: Informe anual... 1917. San Salva- 


dor, Imprenta Nacional, [1918]. 40 p. 8°. 


Ministerio de Instruccién Piblica: Memoria de los actos del poder ejecutivo en el ramo 
de instruccién ptblica correspondiente al afio de 1916 . . . San Salvador, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1917. 342 p. 8°. 


UNITED STATES. 
Stephens, Henry: Illustrated descriptive Argentina. New York, The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1917. illus.. map. xxv, 763 p. 8°. $3. 
Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce: Foreign markets for cotton linters, bat- 


ting, and waste .. . Washington, G. P. O., 1918. 84 p. 8°. (Special con- 
sular report No. 80.) Price, 10 cents. 





Furniture imports of foreign countries. Quantities, values, and sources of 

furniture imported by countries whose transactions exceeded $500,000 in value 

1908-1913. By Edward Whitney. . . . Washington, G. P.O., 1918. 3lp. 8°. 

Wearing apparel in Chile. By W. A. Tucker. . . . Washington, G. P. O., 
1918. 75 p. 8°. (Special agents series No. 168). Price, 10 cents. 

Dun’s International Review: A directory of Government organizations concerned in 
foreign trade. Reprinted from the ‘‘World’s Markets,’’ revised and enlarged. 
New York, 1918. 16p. 8°. 

McBeth, Reid Sayers: Pioneering the gulf coast. A story of the life and accomplish- 
ments of Capt. Anthony F. Lucas. No date. No imprint. front. port. illus. 
80'p: 8°: 





URUGUAY. 


Acevedo, Eduardo: Eduardo Acevedo 1863 en el centenario de su nacimiento 1815— 
1915. El homenaje del foro de la facultad de derecho y de la municipali- 
dad... Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo Ilustrado,’’ 1916. front. photo. pls. 
158 p. 8°. 


—— Ideas de actualidad. . . . Extracto de la Revista de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales 
(Julio-Agosto de 1917). Montevideo, Imp. ‘‘El Siglo Ilustrado,’’? 1917. 27 p. 
82. 

Manual de historia uruguaya. Tomo 1, Abarca los tiempos heroicos, desde la 
conquista del territorio por los espafioles, hasta la cruzada de los Treinta y Tres 
orientales. Montevideo, Imp. ‘‘El Siglo Ilustrado,’’? 1916. 459 p. 8°. 





Convencion N. constituyente: Diario de sesiones de la h. convencién N. constituyente 
del Uruguay. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional. 4°. 1918. 

Direccién general de estadistica: Anuario estadistico. Afio 1915. Montevideo, Tip. 
Moderna, 1917. xiv, 653 p. 4°. 

Dutrénit, Alberto: Los primeros combates. Paso del Rey y San José (21 al 25 de abril 
de 1811). Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo Ilustrado,’’? 1914. 15 p. 8°. 

Estrada, Dardo: Fuentes documentales para Ja historia Colonial. Conferencia leida 


el dia 28 de julio de 1917. ... Imprenta y casa editorial ‘* Renacimiento,”’ 
1918. _°39 p..- 8°; 
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Inspeccién de ganaderfa y agricultura: Consejos practicos a los agricoltores . . . Monte- 
video, Talleres Graficos A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1913. (Boletin No. 2. Inspeccion 
Nacional de ganaderia y agricultura). illus. 12 p. 8°. Cover title. 


Instituto nacional ffsico-climatolégico: Sinopsis meteoroldgica del ano 1916. Por 
Luis Morandi, Director. Montevideo, Pefia Hermanos, 1917. 29 p. 4°. 


Ministerio de Industrias, Oficina de Estadistica Agricola; Estadistica agricola. Ano 
1916. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1917. iv, 164, [840] p. fold. tables. 8° 


Morandi, Luis: Frecuencia, cantidad y modalidades de la Muvia y del granizo en 
Villa Colén (Montevideo), en el periodo 1884-1914. Estudio presentado ante el 
Segundo congreso cientifico Panamericano. Washington, Imprenta del Gobierno, 
Lote. LOmp, 8”. 

Palomeque, Alberto: Movimientos politicos de 1853. Causas y efectos. (Tomado de 
la Revista Histérica). Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo Ilustrado,’”’ 1914. 
ports. 161 p. 8°. 

Pereda, Setembrino E.: El divorcio. ... Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo Iustra- 
do,” 1902. 1047p, 12°. 

Puyol, Andrés F.: La proteecién a la infancia en el Uruguay. Conferencia leida en 
Buenos Aires con motivo del LT congreso Americano del nifio. Montevideo, 
Imp. ‘“‘El Siglo Ilustrado,’’ 1916. 57 p. 8°. 


Ramasso, Ambrosio L.: Elestadista. Notas para una filosofia de la vida ptiblica.. . 
Montevideo, Libreria ‘‘El Anticuario”, Editor, 1905. xii, 368 p. 12°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Ministerio de fomento: Marcas de fabrica y de comercio y patentes de invencion. 
Complemento a la memoria que el ministerio de fomento presenta a las camaras 
legislativas en 1918. Caracas, Tip. Patria y Arte, 1918. illus. 264 p. 4°. 
(Apéndice, ‘‘Memoria de fomento,’’ 1918.) 


Memoria... 1918. Caracas, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. lix, 308 p. 4°. 





GENERAL BOOKS. 


Atauri, Pelayo Quintero: Cadiz primeros pobladores: Hallazgos arqueoldgicos. Cadiz, 
Imprenta de Manuel Alvarez, 1917. front. pls. xx, 128 p. 8°. 

Castro, Julio: Bolivar considerado como orador. . . . Quito, M. Rivadeneira, 1885. 
47 p. 8°. 

Falquez Ampuerdo, F. J.: Sintiendo la batalla. Estudios y cuadros sobre la gran 
guerra de 1914. La Reforma, Casa Editorial Jouvin, 1916. xv, 242 p. 8°. 
Garcia, Leonidas: El militarismo en Sud-América. Quito, Imp. de ‘‘La Prensa’ 

1OMI-12'* "47 p.. *8°, 

Booy, Theodoor de: The Virgin Islands, our new possessions and the British Islands. 
By T. de Booy y John T. Ferris. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. 
fromt.- illus. pls, map. 2927p. 8°. Price, $3. 

Merrill, Arthur G. (ed.): El panorama. Lecturas faciles para estudiantes de Espanol, 
Francis W. Parker School Press, Chicago, 1918. illus. 32 p. 8°. 

Merriman, Roger Bigelow: The rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in 
the new. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 2v. 8°. Price, $7.50. 

Palacios, José ©.: La virgen de indias. Epoca colonial 1400-1825. Culiacan, Tip. 
F. Diaz, Sucs. Rosales 43 P., 1918. 127 (2), p. 12°. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A.: Spanish in the high schools; a handbook of methods with 
special reference to the junior high schools. Chicago and New York, Benj. H., 
Sanborn & Co., 1918. x, 265 p. 8. Price, $1.25, 
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Swinyer, William Wallace: A squadron of the United States Navy. On a friendly 
cruise around Latin America. Alameda, Cal. The New Era Publishing Co., 
1918. front. port. illus. 82p. 8°. 


Selva, Salomon de la: Tropical town and other poems. New York, John Lane Co., 
LOTS. ix, 132:p.. 82, -Price, $1.25. 

Segundo congreso Americano del nifio que se celebrara en Montevideo de 15 al 22 de 
diciembre de 1918 bajo el patronato del gobierno de la Reptiblica O. del Uruguay. 
3°? Boletin, Enero. Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo Ilustrado,’’? 1918. Cover 
title 57 pee. 


PERIODICALS FROM LATIN AMERICA. 
ARGENTINA. 


La Argentina Econémica. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Boletin del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires. Quarterly. 

Boletin de Mensual de Estadistica Agricola. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Boletin Oficial. Buenos Aires. Daily. 

Boletin de la Unidén Industrial Argentina. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Buenos Aires Handels-Zeitung. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

El Calzado en la Reptblica Argentina. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

El Campo. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

La Capital. Santa Rosa de Toay. Daily. 

Caras y Caretas. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

Central Argentine Railway Magazine. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

El Defensor. Acebal. Daily. 

Diario de Sesiones. Camara de Diputados. Buenos Aires. Irregular. 

El Eco de Misiones. Posadas. Weekly. 

Fray Mocho. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

El Independiente. Loberia. Weekly. 

Liga de Defensa Comercial. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

Monitor de Sociedades Anénimas y Patentes de Invencioén. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

La Nacién. Buenos Aires. Daily. 

Patentes y Marcas. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Plus-Ultra. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

La Prensa. Buenos Aires. Daily. 

Los Principios. Cérdoba. Daily. 

El Progreso. Alta Gracia. Weekly. 

El Pueblo. Nogoya. Weekly. 

El Pueblo. Posadas. Daily. 

La Razén. Buenos Aires. Daily. 

Review of the River Plate. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

Revista Argentina de Ciencias Politicas. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Revista del Centro Estudiantes de Odontologia. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Revista de Ciencias Econémicas. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Revista de Correos y Telégrafos. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Revista de Economica y Finanzas. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

Revista Oficial del Centro Comercial é Industrial de Avellaneda. Avellaneda. 
Weekly. 

Revista de la Sociedad de Medicina Veterinaria. Buenos Aires. Irregular. 

Revista Técnica Ferroviaria. La Plata. Monthly. 

Revista Telegrifica. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 

Revista de Tucuman. Tucuman. Monthly. 

Rio Negro. General Roca. Weekly. 
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La Semana. Mendoza. Weekly. 

Southern Cross. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 

The Standard Mail Supplement. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 
The Times of Argentina. Buenos Aires. Weekly. 


BOLIVIA. 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de La Paz. La Paz. Irregular. 
El Tiempo. La Paz. Daily. 
El Tiempo. Potosi. Daily. 

BRAZIL. 


Aviacio Nacional. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

Boletim da Alfandega de Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. Irregular. 

Boletim da Associagio Commercial. Santos. Monthly. 

Boletim da Associagao Commercial do Parana. Coritiba. Monthly. 

Boletim da Camara Portuguesa. Sao Paulo. Monthly. 

Boletim Mensual de Estatistica Demographo Sanitaria. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Rio de Janeiro. 
Quarterly. 

Brasil Agricola. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

Brasil Industrial. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

Brazil Ferrocarril. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

Chacaras e Quintaes. Sao Paulo. Monthly. 

Cidade de Sao Joao. Sao Joao de Boa-Vista. Weekly. 

Commercio do Parana. Coritiba. Daily. 

O Commercio. Petropolis. Weekly. 

O Commercio. Sao Pedro. Weekly. 

Correio de Botucati. Botucati. Weekly. 

Correio do Povo. Rio Grande do Sul. Daily. 

Diario do Estado. Ceara-Fortaleza. Daily. 

Diario Official. Rio de Janeiro. Daily. 

Diario Popular. Sao Paulo. Daily. 

O Echo de Jaguary. Jaguary. Weekly. 

O Estado de 8. Paulo. Sao Paulo. Daily. 

A Estancia. Porto Alegre. Monthly. 

Estrella Mineira. Cidade de Tres Pontas. Irregular. 

Gazeta. Piauhy-Therezina. Weekly. 

Gazeta da Tarde. Manaos. Daily. 

Goyaz. Goyaz. Weekly. 

O Imparcial. Rio de Janeiro. Daily. 

A Informagio Goyana. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

O Jacaracy. Vila do Jacaracy. Weekly. 

Jornal do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, Daily. 

Jornal do Commercio. Rio de Janeiro. Daily. 

Jornal do Commercio. Juiz de Fora. Daily. 

O Malho. Rio de Janeiro. Weekly. 

O Mar de Hespanha. Mar de Hespanha. Weekly. 

Medicina Militar. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 

Le Messenger de Sao Paulo. Sao Paulo. Weekly. 

A Noite. Rio de Janeiro. Daily. 

O Norte. Tatbaté. Daily. 

Norte de Goyaz. Porto Nacional. Weekly. 

O Paiz. Rio de Janeiro. Daily. 
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Reformador. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 


Revista da Associagao Commercial do Amazonas. Manaos. Monthly. 


Revista de Commercio e Industria. Sao Paulo. Monthly. 


Revista do Instituto Geographico e Historico da Bahia. Bahia. Irregular, 


Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 
Revista Medico-Cirurgica do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro. Monthly. 
Revista da Semana. Rio de Janeiro. Weekly. 

O Saoroquense. S. Roque. Weekly. 

Selecta. Rio de Janeiro. Weekly. 

O Tico-Tico. Rio de Janeiro. Weekly. 

O Trabalho. Sao Gongalo. Daily. 

O Trabalho. Sao Simao. Weekly. 

A Tribuna. Rio de Janeiro. Daily. 

A Tribuna. Santos. Daily. 

Vozes de Petropolis. Petropolis. Semimonthly. 


CHILE. 


Avios 4 los Navegantes. Valparaiso. Weekly. 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Fomento Fabril. Santiago. Monthly. 
Boletin de la Sociedad Nacional de Mineria. Santiago. Monthly. 
Diario Oficial. Santiago. 

El Mercurio. Antofagasta. Daily. 

El Mercurio. Santiago. Daily. 

El Mercurio. Valparaiso. Daily. 

La Revista Comercial. Valparaiso. Weekly. 

Revista de Educacién Nacional. Santiago. Monthly. 

The South Pacific Mail. Valparaiso. Weekly. 

Success. Valparaiso. Weekly. 

Las Ultimas Noticias. Santiago. Daily. 

La Union. Santiago. Daily. 

Zig-Zag. Santiago. Weekly. 


COLUMBIA. 


Anales del Consejo de Estado. Bogota. Monthly. 
Boletin de la Camara de Comercio. Cal. Monthly. 
Colombia. Medellin. Weekly. 

Correo del Cauca. Cauca. Daily. 

Cromos. Bogota. Weekly. 

El Diario Nacional. Bogota. Daily. 

Diario Oficial. Bogota. Daily. 

Gaceta Republicana. Bogota. Daily. 

El Grafico. Bogota. Weekly. 


Guia Oficial de Ferrocarriles y Vapores de Colombia. Barranquilla. 


Horizontes. Bucaramanga. Weekly. 

El Liberal. Popayan. Weekly. 

La Nacién. Barranquilla. Daily. 

El Nuevo Tiempo. Bogotd. Daily. 

Organizacién Comercial. Bucaramanga. Monthly. 
El Porvenir. Cartagena. Daily. 

Revista Juridica. Bogota. Monthly. 

La Temperancia. Santa Marta. Monthly. 

El Universal. Barranquilla. Daily. 


Monthly. 
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La Accion Social. San José. Daily. 
El Comercial. San José. Weekly. 
El Foro. San José. Monthly. 

La Gaceta. San José. Daily. 

La Informacién. San José. Daily. 
La Prensa Libre. San José. Daily. 


CUBA. 


Arquitectura. Habana. Monthly. 
Bohemia. Habana. Weekly. 
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Boletin del Departamento de Comunicaciones de Cuba. Habana. Irregular. 


Boletin del Ejército. Habana. Monthly. 

Boletin de Fomento Urbano. Habana. Monthly. 

Boletin Oficial de la Camara de Comercio, Agricultura e Industria. 
Monthly. 


Boletin Oficial de la Camara de Comercio, Industria y Agricultura. 


Monthly. 
Boletin Oficial de la Sanidad y Beneficencia. Habana. Bimonthly. 
Boletin de la Secretaria de Estado. Habana. Monthly. 
El Comercio. Caibarien. Irregular. 
La Correspondencia. Cienfuegos. Daily. 
Cuban American. La Gloria. Weekly. 
El Cubano Libre. Santiago de Cuba. Daily. 
Cuba Pedagégica. Habana. Monthly. 
Fomento. Habana. Monthly. 
Grafico. Habana. Weekly. 
Havana Post. Havana. Daily. 
La Independencia. Santiago de Cuba. Daily. 
Isle of Pines Appeal. Nueva Gerona. Weekly. 
La Jurisprudencia al Dia. Habana. Monthly. 
La Lucha. Habana. Daily. 
Mercurio. Habana. Monthly. 
El Nuevo Promedio. Cienfuegos. Monthly. 
Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. Habana. Monthly. 
Revista Municipal y de Intereses Econémicos. Habana. Weekly. 
Revista de la Sociedad Cubana de Ingenieros. Habana. Monthly. 
Social. Habana. Monthly. 
El Sol. Marianao. Irregular. 
The Times of Cuba. Habana. Monthly. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Boletin Judicial. Santo Domingo. Monthly. 
Boletin Mercantil. San Pedro de Macoris. Daily. 
El Diario. Santiago de los Caballeros. Daily. 
Ecos del Norte. Puerto Plata. Daily. 

Gaceta Oficial. Santo Domingo. Irregular. 

Listin Diario. Santo Domingo. Daily. 

La Pluma. Santiago de los Caballeros. Monthly. 
El Porvenir. Puerto Plata. Weekly. 

Revista de Agricultura. Santo Domingo. Monthly 


Manzanillo. 


Camagtiey. 
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ECUADOR. 


Boletin de la CAmara de Comercio y Agricultura. Guayaquil. Monthly. 
Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Quito. Irregular. 

El Ecuatoriano. Guayaquil. Daily. 

El Globo. Bahia de Caradquez. Daily. 

Registro Oficial. Quito. Daily. 


GUATEMALA. 


Centro América. Guatemala. Quarterly. 

Diario de Centro América. Guatemala. Daily. 

El 15.de Marzo. San Juan Sacatepequez. Irregular. 
El Guatemalteco. Guatemala. Daily. 


HAITI. 


Bulletin Religieux d’Haiti. Port-au-Prince. Monthly. 
L’Essor. Port-au-Prince. Daily. 

Le Matin. Port-au-Prince. Daily. 

Le Moniteur. Port-au-Prince. Irregular. 

Le Nouvelliste. Port-au-Prince. Daily. 


HONDURAS. 


Atlantida. La Ceiba. Weekly. 
Boletin del Ejército. Tegucigalpa. Monthly. 
Boletin Legislativo. Tegucigalpa. Irregular. 
Germinal. Tegucigalpa. Weekly. 
El Cronista. Tegucigalpa. Daily. 
La Gaceta. Tegucigalpa. Irregular. 
El Nuevo Tiempo. Tegucigalpa. Daily. 
Tegucigalpa. Tegucigalpa. Weekly. 
Vida. La Ceiba. Monthly. 

MEXICO. 


Blake’s Bulletin. Mexico City. Monthly. 

Boletin de la CAmara Agricola Nacional Jalisciense. Guadalajara. Monthly. 

Boletin de la Camara Nacional de Comercio. Mexico City. Monthly. 

Boletin de la Camara Nacional de Comercio. San Luis Potosi. Monthly. 

Boletin de la Camara Nacional de Comercio. Vera Cruz. Monthly. 

Boletin de Ingenieros. Mexico City. Monthly. 

Boletin Minero. Mexico City. Semimonthly. 

Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento. Mexico City. Monthly. 

Boletin del Petroleo. Mexico City. Monthly. 

Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Fomento, Colonizacién e Industria. Mexico City 
Monthly. 

Boletin de la Secretaria de Hacienda. Mexico City. Monthly. 

El Correo de la Tarde. Mazatlan. Daily. 

El Diario. Mexico City. Daily. 

Diario Oficial. Mérida. Daily. 

Diario Oficial. Mexico City. Daily. 

El Economista. Mexico City. Weekly. 

Excelsior. Mexico City. Daily. 

Gaceta Municipal. Guadalajara. Monthly. 

El Informador. Guadalajara. Daily. 

Oriente. Mérida. Monthly. 
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Prosperidad. Monterey. Monthly. 

El Pueblo. Mexico City. Daily. 

Revista de Revistas. Mexico City. Weekly. 
Tohth. Mexico City. Monthly. 

El Universal. Mexico City. Daily. 

El Universal Ilustrado. Mexico City. Weekly. 
El Universal Infantil. Mexico City. Monthly. 
Yucatan Escolar. Merida. Monthly. 


NICARAGUA. 


El Foro Nicaragiiense. Managua. Monthly. 
La Voz Atlintico. Bluefields. Weekly. 


PANAMA. 


El Agricultor. David. Weekly. 
Panama Morning Journal. Panama City. Daily. 
La Revista Nueva. Panama City. Monthly. 
Star and Herald. Panama City. Weekly. 


PARAGUAY. 


El Diario. Asuncién. Daily. 
El] Economista Paraguayo. Asuncion. Weekly. 
El Liberal. Asuncién. Daily. 
Revista de Comercio. Asuncién. Bimonthly. 
La Tribuna. Asuncién. Daily. 

PERU. 


La Agricultura. Lima. Monthly. 

Boletin de Aduanas. Callao, Weekly. 

Boletin de la Bolsa Comercial de Lima. Lima. Daily. 
Boletin de Minas Industrias y Construcciones. Lima. Monthly 
El Callao. Callao. Daily. 

El Comercio. Lima. Daily. 

La Crénica. Lima. Daily. 

El Departamento de Ancash. Huards. Daily. 
Economista Peruano. Lima. Monthly. 

El Ferrocarril. Cajamarca. Weekly. 

El Financista. Lima. Semimonthly. 

Industria. Lima. Semimonthly. 

La Industria. Trujillo. Daily. 

Ingeniera. Lima. Semimonthly. 

El Peruano. Lima. Daily. 

La Prensa. Lima. Daily. 

Revista de Marina. Callao. Monthly. 

Variedades. Lima. Weekly. 

West Coast Leader. Lima. Weekly. 


SALVADOR. 


Diario de Occidente. Santa Ana. Daily. 
Diario del Salvador. San Salvador. Daily. 
La Prensa. San Salvador. Daily. 

Revista Militar. San Salvador. Monthly. 
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URUGUAY. 


La Aduana Uruguaya. Montevideo. Semimonthly. 

Anales de la Facultad de Medicina. Montevideo. Quarterly. 
Arquitectura. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Avisos 4 los Navegantes. Montevideo. Irregular. 

Boletin del Consejo Nacional de Higiene. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Montevideo. Monthly. 
Boletin Mensual del Instituto Nacional Fisico-Climatolégico. Montevideo. Monthly. 
Boletin Mensual (Policia Sanitaria de los Animales). Montevideo. Monthly. 
Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Montevideo. Monthly. 
El Dia. Montevideo. Daily. 

Diario Oficial. Montevideo. Daily. 

Ecos del Progreso. Salto. Daily. 

El Estanciero. Montevideo. Bimonthly. 

La Mafiana. Montevideo. Daily. 

Montevideo Times. Montevideo. Daily. 

La Propiedad Urbana. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Revista de la Asociacién Politécnica del Uruguay. Montevideo. Monthly. 
Revista de la Asociacién Rural del Uruguay. Montevideo. Monthly. 
Revista del Centro Militar y Naval. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Revista Comercial. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Revista del Ministerio de Industrias. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Revista Unién Industrial Uruguaya. Montevideo. Monthly. 

Uruguay Weekly News. Montevideo. Weekly. 


VENEZUELA. 


ABC. Caracas. Weekly. 

Gaceta Médica de Caracas. Caracas. Semimonthly. 

Gaceta Oficial. Caracas. Daily. 

El Heraldo Industrial. Caracas. Weekly. 

Informe Mensual Sanitario y Demografico de la Oficina de Sanidad Nacional. Caracas. 
Monthly. 

El Nuevo Diario. Caracas. Daily. 

Panorama. Maracaibo. Daily. 

La Revista. Caracas. Weekly. 

Revista. de Ciencias Politicas. Caracas. Monthly. 

Revista de Estudios de Ingenieria. Caracas. Monthly. 

El Universal. Caracas. Daily. 

Venezuela Contemporanea. Caracas. Monthly. 
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HE exports of Argentina, expressed in quantities, for the 
year 1917 show in general a considerable decrease com- 
pared with the exports for the preceding year. 

Under the three general headings in which Argentine 
exports are classified—namely, cattle and cattle products, agricul- 
tural products, and forest products—the decreases in the main 
are in agricultural products; notably in wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and linseed. The only agricultural product which shows an 
increase is beans (porotos). 

Under the heading ‘Cattle and cattle products,” the most marked 
decreases were in frozen beef and mutton and in goat and sheep skins. 
There were increases in wool, jerked and canned beef, in butter and 
oleomargarine, in cheese, and in tallow. 

The following table shows the exports for the years 1916 and 1917 
in quantities, and the increase or decrease in each case. 


CATTLE AND CATTLE PRODUCTS, 





























| 
Articles, 1917 1916 | Difference. 
Bovineanimals: ....2..----.- Be chen aie tee me aoe nee toe number. - 71, 355 51,919 | +19, 436 
ET OTSCS CPN caine Soest cece aie cn we stee Re eee ee do.... 11, 760 28, 314 | —16, 554 
IMTOZONEDCEE Ys oc 5 cio:< <scisivic ne. 6.sidiajs scien Saisie Soe wiaeels aes ceresree tons... 355, 842 411,547 | —55, 705 
Chilled beef 38, 995 16, 153 +22, 842 
Frozen mutton dOases 39, 820 51,318 —11, 498 
Frozen pigs mee 764 1,345 — 681 
Goatskins......... . fe oa 1,904 3, 213 | — 1,309 
Sheepskinss)..2.52.6. 200 5. shseccsecesesas teen Seea seat eeoeiess eee 11,325 14,551 — 3,226 
Saltedhoxhidess vost coils cscs dee Sats ease cciee oe weet een Oseer 76, 182 77, 841 — 1,659 
IDTICAORNIGES. - ec fas Gees oe orice sence ee eves Sone cee aes doves. 19, 305 21, 549 | — 2,244 
Dried and salted horsehides..........--..-.---.----- euveeeeee do..-. 3, 950 38950) esac eee ee 
Wished! w00les) 92.2. a000 0 Se aso est ee BRN EM Ae ns cata do. 8, 089 3, 902 + 4,187 
Winwashed sw 00liscta:.soscmcriccs ccc mee eens ec cewse esas ace d0\.-== 127, 433 117, 657 + 9,776 
VOTKGGMbeOi Aa: tase sat) eee ae hic ae ate eed eee ee doeheone dose 7,613 1,120 + 6,493 
Canned: meatas: ss2scciececee et ser < esate ia see eeee e/a do.... 100, 784 44, 569 +56, 215 
Frozen and canned tongueS.......-....----.--2-------+---2- do.... 1,807 826 + 981 
WTOZeNIOM AER es ora: SSE Ss as Mosinee eet ced RE See do..-. 13, 590 17,871 — 4,281 
IB UUbCR ees ao cise cersttioensenche se coc arsenic ogee Accs veose denice do.- =. 9, 830 5, 671 + 4,159 
Marearineandepalimitine. -a22-c.2.2. 2222 sciee cise se neat eae e do-ss2 13,012 2,367 +10,945 
Cheese eae a eae a Se creretee chm eos testcase cece eee Osea. 2, 728 228 | + 2,500 
Mallowsand’melteditatinc. 2 23 son. sasee = ose ome toes ene: dozeee 67, 810 48, 685 | +19, 125 
HEY OTIC S atest sere are ooo Seotarere sche cree See tere ois aie Sie mC Eee do..-- 25,118 20, 452 + 4, 666 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

a a aes _ 

OES SS SSE ee ce nea cee Seri i ee a te tons. -| 271, 718 804,443 | — 532, 730 
IB ATG ee INS a Act ane See ae hi Bio Pa oes atte naires do.... 12,321 67,580 | — 55, 259 
[bimsec dee eee ee oe Seren Rt ea St de he oi Ckojae ee 141,308 | 639,914 | — 498, 606 
(COnTIR Ee ea ora Ne Sere ee 8 doe 893,939 | 2,873,910 | — 1,979,971 
WOUALOES mer see Sens secGne Fe cies Oonees Saas kee lg dmezaee neat Gozs- ai 14, 760 27, 606 | — 12,846 
od denise. A eee eee Een eest MRE og 1 se RD a BY A doses: 6,958 27,963 | — ~ 21,005 
IB CANSH(DOLOLOS)&-h-cae ace sae nce eo eo eset seins sae oa nese el aces dOssce 5,017 2,418 | + 2,599 
TWEE hes. OBE DESC EA AAs See Et ear mn eta Ee Urea Glos aoe 935,828 | 2,294,876 | — 1,359,048 
IAT COMOLS Ee as Rea EE eR eal liters...) 3,475,271 | 16,015,316 | —12, 540, ( 
WylleatHOUle so eee ee eee eee Be Ses ieee ames tons. - 112, 465 144,290 | — 31,! 
AT TONING ANC eee sore ot sie iee s eres eee Ce ene liters..| 3,411,628 | 5,837,325 | — 2,425, 697 
HS eM eeeteraaye in oes ye eis oe merino ena wee te cian es aleve sicin'e Sele tons. . 19, 872 29,035 | — 9, 163 
OiISCEOKCAK CR assis occ es teeta ons = Sates sl cae oes la vee atic aa dozase 17, 168 18,104 | — 936 


FOREST PRODUCTS, 
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1917 1916 Difference. 
90,777 | 97,574 | — 6,797 
172, 538 12, 613 +159, 925 
133, 170 161, 734 — 28,564 












REPORTS RECEIVED TO AUGUST 8, 1918. 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 


Imports of corkwood and cork, nine months of 1917...- 

Micarexpontsitorsl OLS amGlOUe cents cn este scien 2 ete 2 

Organization of Allied Chamber of Commerce in 
Buenos Aires. 

Exports of quebracho and quebracho extract 

Forecast of the cereal harvest, 1917-18........-..-.---- 


BRAZIL, 


Disinfection of cotton seed imported into Brazil....... 

Internal-revenue receipts of the State of Rio de Janeiro 
for 1917. 

Telephone system in Brazil 

Corn and cotton show in Brazil 

New bridge of reinforced concrete constructed in State 
of Minas Geraes. 

Report of the Director of Public Health for year 1917.. 

Brazilian trade in automobiles. Imports 1913-1917... 

A British insurance company ’s operations in Brazil - 

Receipts of Brazilian Government-owned steamship 
line, three months of 1917 and 1918. 

Sea shells used in the manufacture of buttons in Brazil 

Brazilian Government promulgates resolution in Inter- 
national American Conference providing for decen 
nial census of population and industry. 

Industrial Congress of the State of Rio de Janeiro.. 

Brazilian Gov erument promulyates resolution of Inter 
national American Conference in regard to Pan 
American Railroad. 


Branch house of Danish commercial company incoi- ---. 


porated in Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). 
COLOMBIA. 


Capital increase in principal textile factory 


Proposed municipally-owned telephone system for 
Baranquilla. 


Statistical annuary of Baranquilla to be issued each 


year, beginning with January, 1919. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


Hardwoods in the Dominican Republic 


ECUADOR. 
Guayaquil market reports for April, 1918.........-..-. 


Guayaquil market reports for May, 1918 


HONDURAS. 


Crop report 
Annual report of district for 1917 
Cohune nut industry 





Date. 
1918. 
May 24 
(0 (oe seer 
May 30 
May 31 
June 1 
May 23 
May 27 
May 28 
May 29 
Be Ole 
May 31 
eed Orecet 
June 1 
June 3 
! June 5 
| June 6 
June 7 
June 10 
dozsce. 
June §& 
June 19 
June 21 

| 

1918. 

| May 23 
May §& 
June 13 
June 3 
June 25 
June 29 





Author. 





| W. Henry Robertson, consul general at 
Buenos Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 


| Wilbert L. Bonney, consul at Rosario. 
| W. Henry Robertson. 


Richard P. Momsen, vice consul at 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Do. 





Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


John A. Dunn, vice consul at Barran- 
quilla. 


Do. 


Do. 


Arthur McLean, consul at Puerto 


Plata. 


Frederic W. Goding, consul general at 
Guayaquil. 


Do. 


Francis J. Dyer, consul at Tegucigalpa. 

Chas. N. Willard, consul at Ceiba. 

Walter F. Boyle, consul at Puerto 
Cortes. 
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Reports received to Aug. 1, 1918—Continued. 








Title. Date. 
MEXICO. 
1918. 
Market for brick-making machinery................... May 31 
Annual report of district for 1917.....................-. | June §& 
| 

Worectod presidential decree of June 7, 1918 (export | June 14 

tariff). 
Extension of period for free entry of automobiles... ... June 22 
Opening of the commercial museum of Mexico... ..... June 25; 
Mexico City market for check-canceling machines.....) June 26 
Table of planting and reaping periods in Mexico.......|... ko} 4-2 
AUItOMODIE trucks) 2222.2. jeuaceess 2oece sees esse ssss June 27 
SUPATMNGUStEYne ee ooo ieee eee ae eee eee June 29 
Changes in Mexican import duties..................... | July 2 

PARAGUAY. 

Marketaorturmitures........-2.--22eees tees ccc ecse ce | May 18 
Trade of Paraguay by parcels post with England, | May 28 

France, Belgium, and Germany before the war 

(rates). 
DEM SFMArket say ess Soe Ngee Pete Roce ae de eee cies May 29 
Market for men’s clothing......................-...... aoe OO seree 

PERU. 

List of newspapers in Lima................2.......... June 5 
Regarding the consumption of oxygen and acetylene | June 6 

in Lima. 

VENEZUELA. 

Poisoned waters kill pearl oysters. ................-... May 29 
Market fondrugs:.2- 00220... Seco 58 dee chee eeeeees- June 8& 
Hydroelectric development scheme in Venezuela...... | June 27 
Woy factory in Caracas... -.:....-!s5--.-222.-...-...-2 June 29 





oe 


Author. 





John A, Gamon, consul at Acapulco. 
Thomas D, Bowman, consul at Fron- 
tera. 


| Luther K. Zabriskie, vice consul at 


Mexico City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Thomas Dickinson, vice consul at Mon- 
terey. 
W. E. Chapman, consul at Mazatlan. 
John R. Silliman, consul at Guadala- 


jara. : 
Donald M. Ingram, consular assistant 
at Nuevo Laredo. 


Henry H. Balch, consul at Asuncion. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


William W. Handley, consul general at 
Lima. 
Do. 


| Homer Brett, consul at La Guaira. 


Emil Sauer, consul at Maracaibo. 
Homer Brett, consul at La Guaira 
Do. 











On May 16 last, on the occasion of the opening of the regular 
session of the Fifty-seventh Congress in Buenos <Aires, the vice 
president of the Republic, in the absence of President Irigoyen from 
the national capital, read the ANNUAL MESSAGE. The Executive 
stated that the public consolidated debt of the Argentine Republic 
represented on December 31, 1917, registered bonds to the nominal 
value of 1,353,815,302 pesos national currency, and that after deduct- 
ing from this sum the amount of the bonds held by the Government, 
the cash debt is reduced to 1,244,248,911 pesos currency. econ 
mendations are made to add to an artillery branch of the army a 
large number of howitzers of 10.5 centimeters caliber, increase the 
number of heavy artillery pieces, add to the number of artillerymen, 
and install at as early a date as possible powder and munition facto- 
ries. The announcement is made that a bill will soon be submitted 
to Congress requesting authority to furnish the fleet with such 
material, supplies, etc., as may be deemed expedient, and to equip 
the shops of the arsenals with machinery and materials that will 
enable them to perform their work in the most satisfactory manner, 
and, finally, to establish naval stations along the southern coast of 
the Repubiic. The lack of shipping and the high maritime freight 
rates are felt more and more daily, and, in a measure to relieve this 
condition, the Government proposes to transform the older vessels 
of the fleet into commercial freight carriers. The first of these to be 
utilized for this purpose are the “Patagonia” and the “Tiempo,” 
which are to be employed in developing trade with Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego. A number of dredges used by the Department 
ot Public Works are to be made into transports and used for com- 
mercial purposes. The government railways in exploitation on 
December 31, 1917, aggregated 6,139 kilometers, and the net deficit 
of their operation on the date mentioned was 1,724,619 pesos, cur- 
rency (paper peso = $0.4475). The port works of Buenos Aires, con- 
struction work on which was stopped in September, 1917, have been 
repaired so as to allow vessels to anchor alongside the first wharf 
and receive cargo direct from the warehouses. A MASONIC 
CONGRESS was held in Buenos Aires during the latter part of May, 
1918, in which 25 nationalities were represented. It was resolved to 
open the next congress in Porto Alegre, Brazil, on November 15, 
1920, anniversary of the independence of Brazil. On May 12 last 
a stock EXPOSITION was opened in Buenos Aires under the aus- 
pices of the Argentine Rural Society. On May 22 of the present 
year a society representing the MOVING-PICTURE interests in 
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Buenos Aires was organized. By-laws and rules and regulations 
were adopted, and the following officers were elected: Angel De 
Rosa, president; Francisco Jaria, secretary, and Virgilio Mendez, 
treasurer. Press reports state that the JOCKEY CLUB of the 
national capital has given to the municipality of Buenos Aires 
1,240,337 pesos, currency (paper peso = $0.4475) for educational and 
charitable purposes and for the construction of moderate-priced 
dwelling houses. According to cable advices the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has decided to establish a LEGATION in the Argentine 
Republic in charge of Gi Nakamura, formerly consul general of Japan 
in New York and later chief of the Bureau of Political Affairs of the 
Japanese Government. In 1917 Argentina imported Japanese mer- 
chandise to the value of 3,319,255 gold pesos, and exported to that 
country products valued at 2,110,596 gold pesos (gold peso= 
$0.9648).—A census of the CITY OF CORDOBA, taken on April 
30, 1918, shows the population of that city to be 152,800 inhab- 
itants. The 1917 crop of WOOL of the Argentine Republic is 
estimated at 140,000,000 kilos, valued at 300,000,000 pesos. The 
number of sheep in the country is said to be more than 80,000,000. 














BOLIVIA, 


Former President Montes, of Bolivia, reached the United States en 
route to France, where he goes to assume the duties of the post of 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from Bolivia. 
While in Washington GEN. MONTES WAS RECEIVED IN AUDI- 
ENCE BY PRESIDENT WILSON.——EL NORTE, a well-known 
daily journal of La Paz, published under date of April 1, 1918, a 24- 
page anniversary number, which carried pictures of the founders and 
others who were instrumental in establishing the journal. <A total 
of about 40 well-selected illustrations are contained within its pages, 
as well as much news matter and informative articles relative to 
Bolivia and its progress. The paper is now 5 years old.——Sefor 
Alfredo Ballivian, FORMER MINISTER OF HACIENDA, of Bo- 
livia, has arrived in Valparaiso to assume charge of certain business 
interests he temporarily abandoned in order to serve in the Bolivian 
cabinet. Replying to questions addressed to him by newspaper men 
of Valparaiso, Sefior Ballivian stated that Bolivian commercial and 
industrial interests are in a flourishing condition, and that especially 
copper and tin are being mined in vast quantities. He spoke enthu- 
siastically as to political conditions and of laws that in recent years 
have aided materially in advancing the country’s trade.——The Mesa 
Directiva of the House of Deputies has announced that young men 
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with STENOGRAPHIC and intellectual qualifications will be per- 
mitted to practice their work in the National Congress, with a view 
of later taking positions in public service. Diversity of opinion 
seems to exist in Bolivia as to the advisability of encouraging the im- 
portation of large bodies of LABORERS FROM JAPAN, although 
laborers are needed in connection with Bolivia’s progress. Many per- 
sons believe that Japanese laborers will supply certain need, espe- 
cially when placed in eastern Bolivia, where the altitude is not great 
and where climatic and other conditions are not unlike those of 
Japan. El Tiempo, of La Paz, under date May 28, discusses the 
question at some length.——Boletin Dental is the name of a new pub- 
lication recently issued from the*%press in La Paz. As indicated by the 
name, its field will be connected with the PROGRESS OF THE DEN- 
TAL PROFESSION. Sefior Armando Forguez is the director and 
Sefior Guillermo Zuleta A., the secretary and editor. Both are prom- 
ising and popular young men of the"dental profession and their enter- 
prise is looked upon with favor. Don Manuel B. Ballivian, the 
veteran statesman and scholar, on behalf of the Geographic Society of 
La Paz, has offered the services of the society in maintaining OFFI- 
CIAL TIME in Bolivia, a matter which in the past has been the work 
of Don Eduardo Idiaquez, recently deceased. Sefior Ballivian has 
addressed a letter to the Minister of Government and Public Works 
making the tender of services.——Authorities of the Department of 
Cochabamba recently inaugurated service on the NEW HIGHWAY 
linking Parotani, the terminal point of the electrical line from Cocha- 
bamba, with the town of Yapacari. The latter is the capital of the 
Province of the same name, and the new road will be an important 
agency in the commercial progress of the place, giving a much quicker 
route to the thriving city of Cochabamba.——Officials of the Banco 
Agrandona, Sucre, have arranged a loan of 250,000 bolivianos (Boli- 
viano equals about 38 cents United States currency) for the purpose 
of constructing a HIGHWAY BETWEEN SUCRE AND MONTEA- 
GUDO. Work on the new road will begin at an early date.——A dis- 
patch from Tupiza, Bolivia, announces that STEEL RAILS for the 
railroad now under construction between La Quiaca and Tupiza are 
to be purchased in the United States. The French firm of Vezin is 
the contractor for the road, the distance being about 66 miles.——The 
municipal officials of the city of Santa Cruz are considering the matter 
of constructing a NEW SLAUGHTERHOUSE, which it is proposed 
shall embody modern facilities for the production of meats and other 
foods. A cable dispatch just received from the Minister of Finance 
of Bolivia states that the EXPORTS of that country in 1917 amounted 
to 151,797,031 kilos, valued at 157,748,054 bolivianos, and the im- 
ports 147,267,237 kilos valued at 33,480,831 bolivianos. (Kilo - 
2.2046 pounds; boliviano = $0.3893.) 














The Government of Brazil has granted a concession to the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to lay two CABLES, one from Nictheroy north, 
via the Island of Fernando de Noronha, Natal, and Belem to the West 
Indies; and another from Nictheroy, via Paranagua, to Maldonado, 
Uruguay, from which place it may be extended to the Argentine 
Republic. A decree of November, 1917, authorized the Minister 
of Transportation and Public Works to expend 1,000 contos (paper 
conto = about $270) in improving the telegraph service of the country. 
To this amount there was recently added an additional credit of 
600 contos to meet unforeseen expenditures required in this work. 
The Government is now completing the construction of a telegraph 
line from Rio de Janeiro, via Sao Paulo, to Porto Alegre, in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. This work is expected to be terminated 
before the end of the present year. A company has been organized 
to work the CAUSTIC SODA DEPOSITS discovered by Antonio 
Martinez in the State of Sao Paulo. Sebastiaéo Carani has com- 
pleted in the city of Sao Paulo the construction of his first. ATR- 
PLANE. This machine is on exhibition, and it is proposed to con- 
. tinue the construction of this type of flying machine on as large a 
scale as may be necessary to meet the needs of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. The COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DU PORT (Port Co.) of 
Rio Grande do Sul has sold to the Swift Packing Co. over 6,000 square 
meters of land, which, together with 2,607 meters obtained from the 
Government, are to be used in improving their terminal facilities 
at the port referred to. Should the land ever be needed for the 
improvement of the port of Rio Grande do Sul, Swift & Co. agree to 
resell at the price paid for same. The Minas Western RAILWAY 
is to receive aid from the Government to the amount of 5,000 contos 
to be expended in extending its line to the port of Angra dos Reis, 
thereby opening rail communication between the port referred to 
and the State of Goyaz. Press reports state that the unusually 
low temperatures to which the COFFEE plantations were recently 
subject in Sao Paulo have greatly damaged the young trees and re- 
duced the production of the older plantations by about 50 per cent. 
It is estimated that it will take until 1921 for the plantations to recover 
their former production. Other tender crops in the State referred 
to, such as sugar cane, castor beans, and fruits, are said to have been 
destroyed. Announcement is made that the United States Ship- 
ping Board has allotted a vessel, which will sail from Brazil about 
the middle of August next, to carry COFFEE from that country to 
New Orleans at a freight charge of $1.70 per bag. In 1917 the 
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imports of AUTOMOBILES into Brazil numbered 1,648, nearly all 
of which came from the United States., These machines were valued 
at $1,412,236. Joio Gentil, a Brazilian aviator, was recently 
commissioned by the Government of Brazil to visit the United States 
with the object of purchasing a number of AIRPLANES. A 
hosiery factory at Porto Alegre, State of Rio Grande do Sul, has added 
a PEARL BUTTON department to its plant. The buttons are 
made from shells obtained from nearby rivers, are of three sizes, an 
are intended to supply the local demands. At the present time 
there are 30 kilometers of HIGHWAYS under construction in the 
outlying sections of the federal district. It is expected that these will 
be completed before the end of the present year. ELECTRIC light 
and power service was inaugurated in the cities of Mar de Hespanha 
and Manhuassu in the early part of May last. The use and sale of 
FIREWORKS in the federal district, as well as fire balloons, bonfires, 
etc., in public places, has been prohibited.——A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Brazilian Congress providing for the publication of a 
quarterly LABOR BULLETIN, which will treat of labor statistics, 
laws, judicial decisions, etc. Plans have been prepared by Prof. 
Charles A. Bennett, a United States educator, of Peoria, IIl., for a 
SCHOOL OF TRADES to be established in Rio de Janeiro by the 
city government. 
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Congress has approved the expense BUDGET of the Government 
of Chile for 1918, submitted to it by the President of the Republic, 
amounting to 206,994,238 pesos paper (paper peso=$0.33), and 
64,889,666 pesos gold (gold peso=$0.365). President Juan Luis 
Sanfuentes has also submitted to the consideration of Congress the 
proposed budget of receipts and expenditures for 1919, in which the 
receipts are estimated at 136,430,000 pesos paper and 84,700,000 
pesos gold, and the expenditures at 194,671,253 pesos paper and 
42,993,543 pesos gold. At the Second South American CONTEST 
OF OLYMPIC GAMES, held in Buenos Aires on May 25 and 26, 1918, 
Juan Jorquera, the champion runner of Chile, beat the world record 
by running 42,200 meters (26 miles 383 yards) in 2 hours 23 minutes 
53 seconds. The Athletic Federation of South America was or ganized 
with headquarters in Santiago, Chile. Leopoldi Falconi was elected 
president; Alfredo Betteley, treasurer; and Carlos Fanta, secretary. 
The third South American Olympic games will be held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in April, 1919. Las Ultimas Noticias, a daily newspaper 
of Santiago de Chile, states that the Chuquicamata COPPER MINKS, 
which were purchased by North American capitalists for $1,000,000, 
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are now producing 10,000 tons of copper ores per day, valued at 
580,000 pesos currency (paper peso=$0.33). It is proposed to in- 
crease this output in the near future fivefold. The mines employ 
about 6,000 persons and have machinery and installations of an ap- 
proximate value of 14,000,000 gold pesos (gold peso =$0.365). 
A FIRE-BRICK FACTORY has been established at Las Animas, 
near Valdivia, with a capacity for the manufacture of 1,000 bricks 
per day. The factory uses wood as a fuel and is equipped with 
modern machinery. Extensive beds of an excellent clay for making 
fire-brick exist in the vicinity.——The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Manufactures in Chile recently employed Sefior Sotelo Rejiji, 
representing the henequen exporters of Yucatan, Mexico, to investi- 
gate and report upon the feasibility of establishing in the Republic a 
factory for the manufacture of TWINE AND SISAL BAGS to be 
operated with Chilean and Mexican capital. The investigations have 
not yet been completed, but it is believed that recommendations will 
be made to establish and operate a factory similar to the one now in 
operation in Yucatan, whose capacity is not large enough to supply 
the present demand for these products. It is estimated that the 
nitrate industry of Chile alone consumes 30,000,000 jute sacks 
annually. A PIANO FACTORY is in operation in Punta Arenas, 
the southernmost city of Chile. Native woods are used in the manu- 
facture of these instruments, but the industry is somewhat handi- 
capped, due to the fact that Punta Arenas is a free port, and exports 
from that city, even of articles manufactured out of Chilean raw 
material, are subject to the payment of customs duties on entering 
other ports of the country—— SHIPYARDS are being built in 
southern Chile at Linao, a port between Ancud and Castro, about five 
hours from Puerto Montt, which will be ready in September next to 
begin the construction of wooden vessels having a displacement up 
to 5,000 tons. Chilean oak, larch, and other native woods are to be 
utilized in this work. The first ship from these yards, a-vessel of 
3,000 tons burden, is to be launched in March next, and soon there- 
after another vessel of equal size will be ready for use. The 
Second Annual TERRITORIAL FAIR is planned to be held in Punta 
Arenas in February, 1919. Special attention will be given to exhibits 
of sheep, cattle, and horses, and there will also be exhibits of ma- 
chinery and supplies connected with the live-stock industry of the 
Territory of Magallanes. The LONGITUDINAL RAILWAY of 
Chile, which traverses the Republic from north to south over a 
distance of 3,394 kilometers, is a Government-owned line embracing 
with its spurs and the Arica to La Paz Railway an extent of 5,100 
kilometers. Adding to this the 3,120 kilometers of privately owned 
lines, a railway system of 8,220 kilometers is formed to cover a terri- 
-tory 4,800 kilometers long, having an average width of about 190 
kilometers. 

















According to data relating to the NAVIGATION OF THE CAUCA 
RIVER, the steamboats which plied on that stream during the 
second half of the past year transported 4,761 passengers and 
3,004,838 kilos of freight. The freight traffic of the BUENA- 
VENTURA CUSTOMHOUSE in 1917 consisted of imports weigh- 
ing 11,799,893 kilos, valued at $2,636,419 gold, on which import 
duties were collected to the amount of $849,211 gold, and exports 
aggregating 14,452,123 kilos, valued at $4,741,681 gold, on which 
export duties were paid amounting to $12,720 gold. The gover- 
nor of the Department of the Cauca Valley has authorized Elmer 
H. Smith, an American physician, to PRACTICE MEDICINE in 
that Department. Dr. Smith has opened asanatorium at La Cumbre, 
near Cali. The treasury department has issued a decree pro- 
viding for the liquidation of the 1918-19 BUDGET, the net re- 
ceipts having been estimated at $17,811,000 gold and the expendi- 
tures at $17,548,746 gold. The net amount of the special credit 
budget for the issue of bonds of the public debt was fixed at 
$1,635,000 gold. On May 16 last the first copies of the COM- 
MERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL GUIDE of 
Colombia, compiled and published by Belisario Arenas Paez, was 
placed on sale. Acting in accordance with authority conferred 
upon him by the legislature, the governor of the Department of 
Boyaca has called for a competitive contest of Colombian writers 
in the preparation of an elementary textbook on the HISTORY - 
AND GEOGRAPHY of the Department of Boyaca for use in the 
public schools. The manuscript receiving the award will be pub- 
lished by the Government and distributed to the schools on the 
occasion of the celebration of the first centenary of the battle of Bo- 
yaca, which engagement insured the independence of Colombia. 
The society for the embellishment of Bogoté has appointed a 
committee to arrange for the erection of a MONUMENT to Antonio 
Ricaurte, one of the great heroes of Colombian independence. 
This committee is to work in cooperation with the one appointed 
in 1912 for the same purpose under an act of Congress. Two 
Colombian physicians have established in the national capital a 
LABORATORY OF HYGIENE scientifically equipped and mod- 
eled after the plans of the laboratory of the State of New York. 
In the presidential election for 1918 the votes cast numbered 407,134, 
as compared with 337,499 in 1914. The Departments of Cundina- 
marca, Boyaca, and Antioquia contributed the majority of the 
votes. The machinery ordered from abroad for the equipment of 
a factory for the manufacture of COTTON THREAD has arrived 
at Barranquilla and will soon be installed. Another factory for — 
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the manufacture of woolen yarn is soon to be put in operation at 
Barranquilla. The date fixed for the exchange of NATIONAL 
SILVER COIN minted before 1911 and foreign silver coin circu- 
lating in the Republic has been extended to December 31, 1918. 
The legislature of the Department of Antioquia has ordered pre- 
pared a geographic and geologic MAP of that Department. 
The Charity Hospital at Barranquilla has established a SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES. The legislature of the Department of Santander 
has ordered the gross receipts belonging to that Department for the 
exploitation of the newly discovered petroleum deposits to be 
expended in the continuation of the PUERTO WILCHES RAIL- 
WAY: The All American BANKING Corporation, the Mer- 
cantile American Bank of Colombia, and the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, according to press reports, are to establish branches in Carta- 
gena. The legislature of Antioquia has approved a project for 
the opening of a TUNNEL in La Quiebra Pass, on the line of the 
Antioquia Railway. 
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The Congress of Costa Rica has granted to John M. Amory & Son, 
of the city of New York, a concession to prospect for and exploit 
PETROLEUM and other hydrocarbons in the provinces of Cartago, 
Alajuela, Heredia, and San José. The concessionaires agree to 
expend in preliminary work within the next two years not less than 
$20,000 American gold and to invest within a period of three years 
a minimum sum of $125,000 gold in developing and working the 
petroleum and hydrocarbon deposits in said territory, and, within the 
next seven years after the expiration of the three years referred to, 
to expend in continuing the prospecting, development, and exploitation 
of the deposits covered by this contract not less than 1,000,000 colones 
(colon = $0.4653). In so far as possible Costa Rican engineers and 
workmen are to be employed in prospecting, surveying, and working 
the petroleum and hydrocarbon deposits mente Any other 
mineral products than those mentioned or related thereto found by 
the concessionaires in prosecuting their work belong to the State or 
to private persons. The concessionaires have the right to lay pipe 
lines, establish petroleum refineries, sink shafts, build aqueducts, 
highways, railways, etc., and to do such other things as may be 
necessary in facilitating their work of prospecting and exploitation. 
For each ton of petroleum or hydrocarbons extracted from the 
deposits and exported the concessionaires agree to pay to the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica the equivalent of $0.25 gold per ton.——A 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE has been formed in Costa Ri 
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with headquarters at San José. The objects of the organization 
are to encourage and popularize this sport throughout the Republic, 
combine into one organization the different clubs of the country, 
and establish, maintain, and direct annual competitive contests in 
which the victorious team will be awarded a suitable prize. 
An unofficial estimate of the SUGAR output of Costa Rica for 1918 
is 30,000,000 pounds. The House of Deputies of the Congress of 
Costa Rica has approved a contract made by the Department of 
Fomento authorizing the exploitation of COAL MINES in the 
cantons of Grecia, Atenas, and Palmares by private parties under 
the control of the Government: for a period of 50 years. The con- 
cessionaires have the right to import free of duty the machinery and 
tools needed for working the mines, and agree not to export any of the 
coal extracted until after the domestic needs of the country have 
been supplied. The Revista Economica publishes the BUDGET 
of receipts and expenditures of the Government of Costa Rica for 
1918, reduced to American money, showing revenues of $2,038,448 
and disbursements of $2,031,206. A MACADAMIZED ROAD 
- 18 meters wide and 2 miles long is nearly completed between Puerto 
Vargas and the Talamanca coal mines. The road can be used by 
automobiles as well as for heavy freight traffic. The last Costa 
Rican COFFEE crop harvested, according to data published by 
La Informacion, a daily newspaper of San José, consisted of 230,000 
sacks, 180,000 of which have been exported to the United States. 
Judging from the condition of the coffee plantations at present, the 
next crop will be equal if not greater than the one referred to 
above. The Yorkshire Insurance Co. (Ltd.), of York, England, 
and the Royal INSURANCE Co. (Ltd.), of Liverpool, have been 
authorized. to do business in Costa Rica. A well-equipped 
TANNERY has been established near Guadalupe by a Costa Rican 
business man at a cost of 100,000 colones and is turning out a fine 
leather called ‘‘badana,”’ which is in great demand in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes. A factory for the making of saddle blankets 
is being operated in the city of Santo Domingo de Heredia. Pre- 
liminary steps have been taken looking to the establishment of a 
factory for the manufacture of jute sacks out of fibers produced in 
the Republic. Brooms for local consumption are also being manu- 
factured in Costa Rica out of broom corn raised in the country. 


























The BUDGET of the Government of the Republic of Cuba for 
the fiscal year 1918-19 estimates the receipts at $64,460,000 and 
the expenditures at $54,394,865. Of the estimated . revenues 
$37,000,000 are from customs duties and $4,000,000 from sugar. Of 
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the expenditures $15,099,170 are for the account of the department 
of war and marine and $9,831,127 for public instruction. Con- 
gress has enacted a law authorizing the President of the Republic to 
establish a LEGATION in Nicaragua, the personnel of which is to 
consist of a minister, first and second secretaries, a vice consul, and 
a chancellor. The minister to Nicaragua may also be accredited to 
the Governments of Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica. The law 
referred to also authorizes the establishment of a legation in Japan, 
with a personnel composed of a minister and first and second secre- 
taries, and the raising of Cuba’s representation in China to the rank 
of a legation, with a personnel consisting of a minister and a secretary 
of the second class. An appropriation is made for the installation 
of each of these legations. The increase in population of the Prov- 
inces of Matanzas, Santa Clara, Camaguey, Pinar del Rio, and 
Oriente entitles these Provinces to ADDITIONAL CONGRESS- 
MEN in the house of representatives as follows: Matanzas and 
Camaguey, 1 each; Pinar del Rio, 2; and Santa Clara and Oriente, 
3 each. According to press reports a company has been formed 
with a capital of $50,000,000 to build a SHIPYARD at Cabanas 
Bay, near the city of Habana, equipped to construct vessels of from 
8,000 to 10,000 tons displacement. The plant is to be provided with 
facilities for building six vessels at one time. It is reported that a 
contract has been signed for the construction of 10 sailing vessels 
of 500 tons burden each to be employed in the coastwise trade of 
the Republic. A report of the mayor of the city of Habana to 
the secretary of the interior of the Cuban Government shows that 
the POPULATION of the municipality of Habana, according to a 
recent census taken of that place, is 360,517 inhabitants. The 
plans under consideration by Cuban and New York capitalists for 
the transformation into a resident zone and bathing resort of a strip 
of sandy waste land along the Malecon in Habana include the erec- 
tion of a $2,500,000 HOTEL patterned after the most modern New 
York hostelries. It is expected that work on the structure, which 
is to contain 400 rooms, will soon be commenced. Press reports 
state that a direct LINE OF STEAMERS has been recently put 
into service by the Japanese Steamship Co. between Japan and 
Cuba. A recent decree of the President of the Republic makes 
the FOURTH OF JULY a national holiday in Cuba. The pres- 
ent crop of Cuban SUGAR is estimated at 3,300,000 tons, the original 
estimate of 3,600,000 having fallen short on account of an extended 
drought. The sugar on hand in the island, including the quantity 
stored in warehouses and that held at the mills, is over 1,000,000 
tons. A company has just been organized in Habana for the 
manufacture of PIANOS AND PHONOGRAPHS under the name 
of the National Piano & Phonograph Co. : 





























The Internationa 
MEDICINE CO., with a capital of $50,000, has been incorporated 
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in the national capital. The new company proposes to manufacture 
pharmaceutical and chemical supplies——A Spanish STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY has decided to run a line of steamers between Spain and 
Cuba, stopping at the Canary Islands, Santiago de Cuba, and Ha- 
bana.——lIt is reported that one of the oil companies near Habana 
recently drilled through a bed of liquid ASPHALT over 100 feet deep. 
This asphalt when pumped to the surface is estimated to be worth 
about $4 per barrel. The coffee growers of Cuba have petitioned 
the Government to limit the imports of COFFEE into the island to 
80,000 sacks annually in order to protect the Cuban coffee growers. 








The National Government has granted to the city of La Vega a 
parcel of land to be used by it as a site in the construction of a MU- 
NICIPAL BUILDING. The grant prohibits the use of the land for 
any other purpose, except by permission of the executive power, 
and prescribes that the building referred to shall be erected within a 
period of three years. Should the work not be completed within 
the term mentioned the land reverts to the National Government 
unless an extension of time is obtained from the President of the 
Republic. The Government of the Dominican Republic has 
authorized the printing and issuing of 50,000 INTERNAL-REV— 
ENUE STAMPS of the red-colored type of the denomination of 
$0. 50. The Official Gazette of May 11 contains the text of the 
decree appointing Dr. Luis Galvan envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the Dominican Republic near the Government of 
the United States. The amended budget for 1918 appropriates the 
necessary funds for the annual expenses of the Dominican legation 
in Washington, including the salaries of the minister, the secretary 
of the legation, clerk hire, etc.--—Paragraph 6 of Article VIII of 
the Dominican tariff of 1909 has been amended to read as follows: 
“The importation of KEROSENE of less than 150° fire test is for- 
bidden except when imported by the National Government, by a 
municipality, or by private parties for exclusive use as fuel. When 
imported for exclusive use as fuel, the private party or parties so 
importing shall furnish a bond amounting to double the value of 
the quantity imported. This bond will be forfeited, without re- 
quiring any legal formalities, should the kerosene imported exclu- 
sively for fuel purposes be used for illumination purposes by the 
importer or by any other person.’’———An executive order hes been 
issued modifying the provisions of article 93 of the law of communal 
organization so that the CITY COUNCIL of La Vega shall con- 


sist of six aldermen and an attorney (sindico). ———Executive order 
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No. 169 of June 13, 1918, confers upon the duly authorized commit- 
tees of the DOMINICAN CLAIMS COMMISSION of 1917 for the 
purpose of investigating claims, the power to subpoena and compel 
the attendance of witnesses, to admimister oaths and examine wit- 
nesses under oath, and to require the presentation of documentary 
evidence either public or private. Any person who shall refuse or 
neglect to obey a subpoena or summons to furnish documentary 
evidence called for by such duly authorized committee, or who shall 
testify falsely or fail to testify fully and completely, shall be cited 
by the committee before the full commission for contempt or other 
offense committed, and shall be triable by the full commission 
under the powers with which it is vested.—The Government has 
issued an order under which it is forbidden to send or carry out, or 
attempt to send or carry out of the territory of the Republic any 
NATIONAL COINS. Heavy penalties are imposed for the viola- 
tion or attempted violation of this order.——An appropriation of 
$55,060, or so much thereof as may be necessary, has been made to 
cover the general expenses of the office and FIELD ORGANIZA- 
TION of the Department of Public Works for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919. 





The AGRICULTURAL FAIR, which opened in the city of Ambato 
on May 23 last, was such a success that steps have been taken by the 
Bureau of Agriculture of the Government of Ecuador to open a 
national agricultural fair in Quito on August 10, 1918, not only for 
the sake of its educational value, but also with a view to promoting 
agriculture and stock raising in the Republic. As is well known, 
Ecuador possesses a great variety of climates, varying from the 
intense heat of the Tropics to the severe cold of the elevated table- 
lands and mountain slopes. Cattle thrive on the grassy plains of 
the interior of the country and Ecuadorian cattle hides produce a 
leather which is said not to be excelled by that obtained from any 
other country of South America. As early as 1892 a factory for 
manufacturing cloth of CABUYA FIBER was established at Antecha, 
near Ambato. In addition to weaving cloth this factory made ropes, 
cables, twine, and sacks and turned out strong and durable products, 
which were well received in the Republic. Unfortunately reverses 
in other business ventures caused the Spanish firm that was develop- 
ing this new industry to retire from the country and give up the 
operation of the factory, since which time this industry has remained 
dormant in the Republic. The plant known as cabuya grows wild 
in all of the Provinces of the interior of Ecuador, and is very abundant 
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in the Provinces of Leon and Tanguragua, and it is estimated that 
there is at present enough in the wild state in these Provinces to 
supply the needs of factories of considerable size without resorting 
to the necessity of cultivating the plant industrially. Ecuador has 
need of thousands of sacks to facilitate shipments of salt, cacao, and 
tagua, and therefore now is an opportune time for the reestablish- 
ment of this industry in the Republic. The raw material is at hand 
in abundance, and there is an ever-increasing demand for large quan- 
tities of sacks, rope, and other articles which can be easily manu- 
factured of the fiber referred to. The Rockefeller Foundation 
recently sent a SANITARY COMMISSION, composed of four doctors 
and six nurses, to Guayaquil to cooperate with the authorities there 
in stamping out typhoid fever. Dr. A. J. Kendall is chairman of 
the commission Of the 12,000 tons of VEGETABLE IVORY 
which the War Trade Board has authorized to be imported into the 
United States, 7,000 tons are permitted to come from Ecuador.—— 
The Director of Public Works of the Government of Ecuador has 
been requested by the President of the Republic to submit at as 
early a date as possible plans and estimates for the SEWERING of 
the city of Bahia de Caraquez. The advisability of installing 
machinery for the manufacture of BUTTONS in the penitentiary in 
Quito has been recommended by the superintendent of that institu- 
tion and is being discussed in the press of the national capital. 
Ecuador supplies large quantities of ivory nuts used abroad in the 
manufacture of buttons. The making of certain kinds of buttons 
in Ecuador is considered feasible, especially at this time, because of 
the shortage of this article in the country caused by the effects of 
the European war. A recent executive decree provides that in 
future the Province of Esmeraldas is entitled to send two DEPUTIES 
to the National Congress. The Government of Ecuador has con- 
tracted with the Guayaquil to Quito Railway to build a BRANCH 
LINE from a point near San Juan Chico to the city of Riobamba. 
A MANGANESE MINE, situated on the right bank of the Prenado 
Viejo canyon, canton de Mejia, Province of Pichincha, has been 
denounced by Aurelio Cafiadas. 
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A NATIONAL EXPOSITION will be held in the city of Guatemala 
from the 27th to the 31st of October, 1918, inclusive. The exhibits 
will consist principally of construction timbers, woods used for fuel, 
and charcoal, sands, clays, limes, bricks, cements, construction iron, 
roofing and wall materials, material for the manufacture of willow 
wares, carriage woods, and woods for the construction of barrels, mu- 
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sical instruments, etc. Displays are also to be made of trees and 
plants producing gums and resins and the manufactures of same. 
The exposition of 1917 had extensive exhibits of furniture manufac- 
tured in the country, but this feature is to be omitted during the 
present year, because the factories engaged in this industry are tem- 
porarily devoting their activities to work connected with the recon- 
struction of the national capital. The furniture exhibits will again 
be one of the attractions of the exposition of 1919. Congress has 
approved the GENERAL EXPENSE BUDGET of the Government 
of Guatemala for the fiscal year July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclu- 
sive, amounting to 66,497,358 pesos (exchange rate about 38 pesos 
to the dollar), distributed as follows: Interior and justice, 7,431,211; 
foreign relations, 3,775,714; treasury, 4,835,232; public credit, 
23,139,148; fomento (promotion), 7,299,564; war, 10,381,963; public 
instruction, 8,740,856; and other expenditures (clases pasivas), 
893,670 pesos. At the request of the Department of Fomento of 
the Government of Guatemala the United Fruit Co. has reduced its 
MARITIME FREIGHT RATES on materials intended for the recon- 
struction of the national capital and other towns damaged by the 
recent earthquake to an equivalent of about 20 per cent of the regu- 
lar freight rates on said materials. Freights are to be collected in 
accordance with the freight tariff in force, and upon proof that the 
materials are intended for the purpose referred to a freight refund 
will be made to the parties in interest. The Diario de Centro 
America, a daily newspaper of the city of Guatemala, states that a 
printing house of the national capital has in press a book containing 
a description of the MONUMENTS OF THE CITY OF GUATE- 
MALA. The work is divided into two parts—namely, one contain- 
ing views and descriptions of Government buildings, and the other 
of temples, monuments, works of art, etc. Dr. Ernesto Mencos, 
MINISTER of the Government of Guatemala near the Government 
of Mexico, who has been visiting in the Republic of Guatemala, has 
returned to his post in the City of Mexico. Dr. José Leon Suarez, 
a noted international lawyer of Buenos Aires, has been appointed 
honorary professor in the UNIVERSITY OF GUATEMALA .—— 
The two FILTRATION PLANTS recently installed in the Acatan 
and Las Minas Springs, which furnish potable water to a large part 
of the national capital, are now in operation, and a notable improve- 
ment in thesanitary condition of the city of Guatemala is observed. — 
The estimated production of MAIZE in the Republic during the pres- 
ent year is from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 quintals (quintal = 101 pounds), 
and the estimated domestic consumption 5,000,000 quintals. This 
leaves a large quantity available for export. President Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera has sent an autograph letter to the president of the 
Canal Zone RED CROSS thanking him for the assistance given by 
the Red Cross Society in the recent earthquake disaster. The letter 
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is accompanied by a gold medalion bearing the seal of Guatemala and 
engraved with the word gratitude, and the inscription “El Presi- 
dente de Guatemala a la Cruz Roja Americana’”’ (The President of 
Guatemala to the American Red Cross). 





The executive power has issued a decree providing for a credit of 
1,168,758 gourdes paper (paper gourde=$0.183) and $485,714 gold, 
to defray the expenses of the EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS dur- 
ing the first quarter of the fiscal year 1917-18, ana fixing the expendi- 
tures for the month of June last at 365,064 gourdes paper and 
$151,417.——TThe official newspaper publishes a decree which ap- 
proves the by-laws of the Haitian Stock Co. (Ltd.), which has just 
been organized in Port au Prince under the name of “LA COOP- 
ERATIVE.” This corporation proposes to engage in the extraction, 
manufacture, and exploitation of animal, vegetable, and mineral oils 
and their products and by-products and to export or sell the same. 
The capital of the company is $600,000, divided into 6,000 shares of 
$100 each.——The Municipal Council at Port au Prince has just 
established a MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL OFFICE to be main- 
tained in the same manner as are Offices of this kind in the principal 
cities of the world. The office proposes to compile and publish at 
regular intervals all kinds of data relating to the demographic, school, 
postal, telegraph statistics, etc., of the national capital. The 
administrative board and the stockholders of the Haitian company 
“La Nationale’ have decided to hold a competitive contest through- 
out the Republic for the selection of two young Haitians, a boy and 
a girl, from 14 to 18 years of age, to be educated at the expense of 
that company in the best colleges and universities of the United 
States, allowing for each of them $1,200 annually for a period of 
five years, which sum, if not adequate, is to be increased to such an 
amount as may be deemed proper. The two persons obtaining the 
SCHOLARSHIPS may select the institutions in which they desire 
to be educated as well as the profession or work which they desire 
to follow. During the latter part of May last a great celebration 
was held at Port au Prince for the benefit of the RED CROSS of 
the United States. About the middle of June, 1918, the president 
of the Republic addressed a message to the Haitian people, thanking 
them for the quiet and order which prevailed at the time of voting 
on the NEW CONSTITUTION which the Government submitted 
for the approval of the electorate. The election returns showed 
85,775 affirmative votes and 850 negative ones.——The police bureau 
of Port au Prince has distributed a pamphlet contaming the new 
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rules and regulations governing the traffic of AUTOMOBILES, which 
have just become efiective by order of the municipal council. The 
pamphlet is prmted in French and English. A commission con- 
sisting of Alphe Alfonse, chairman, and Clement Maglorie and Zach- 
arie Thomas has been appointed under a recent executive decree to 
govern the MUNICIPALITY OF PORT AU PRINCE until after 
the next municipal elections. In accordance with a decree of the 
municipality of Port au Prince in future the erection of DWELL- 
INGS or other buildings having balconies, roofs, or cornices pro- 
jecting over the sidewalks will not be permitted. According to 
consular report there were at the end of March last in Havre, France, 
1,603,453 sacks of HAITIAN COFFEE, as compared with 2,338,740 
sacks on the same date of the previous year. Mme. Luce Archin- 
Lay recently called a meeting in Port au Prince of the members of 
the Haitian committee of the PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
LADIES to lay before them communications received from Mr. John 
Barrett, secretary general of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, which was held in Washington from December 27, 1915, 
to January 8, 1916, concerning the minutes and resolutions adopted 
by that body. The joint stock company entitled “Usines Cen- 

















trales de |’Artibenite,” whose object is the cultivation of plants that 
will produce FIBERS for use in textile manufactures, has been 
authorized to do business in the Repubiic. 





The Congress of Honduras has authorized the President of the 
Republic to establish a BANK OF ISSUE, deposit, and discount, 
to be known as the “Banco de la Republica de Honduras,” with a 
capital of a million pesos silver (silver peso = $0.6918), 50 per cent 
of which is to be subscribed by the State and 50 per cent to be raised 
from the sale of stock to the public. The bank is empowered to 
issue bank notes up to double the amount of its paid-up capital, 
but shall never place in circulation a greater sum than twice the 
amount of its gold and silver coin on hand. Time and sight deposits 
received by the bank shall be guaranteed by a gold and silver reserve 
of not less than 50 per cent of the amount of said deposits, as well 
as by commercial paper representing a value of one-half of the amount 
of the deposits. The bank bills placed in circulation shall represent 
national silver coin, and shall be issued in denominations of 1, 5, 
10, 20, 50, and 100 pesos each. These bills are legal tender in the 
payment of national and municipal taxes and other dues. The legal 
domicile of the bank is Tegucigalpa, but branches and agencies may 
be established in other parts of the Republic and agents and corre- 
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spondents appointed abroad. The bank is authorized to open an 
account with the National Government for a sum representing not 
more than 20 per cent of its paid-up capital and charge interest on 
same at a rate not in excess of 6 per cent per annum. The bank 
is to be governed by a board of directors to be elected annually and 
whose members shall be native citizens of the Republic, as shall also 
the general manager, the assistant manager, and the cashier. None 
of the officers mentioned shall be members of the board of directors. 
On the expiration of concessions granted to other banks in the Re- 
public allowing the issuance of bank notes, said permission will not 
be extended and the Bank of the Republic of Honduras will become 
the sole bank of issue of the country. The bank is to begin operations 
as soon as it has on hand 30 per cent of its paid-up capital. The 
President of the Republic is authorized to have the necessary pre- 
liminary work done so that the bank may open its doors at as early 
a date as possible. The CREMATING PLANT at Tegucigalpa, 
operated by the National Government under the direct supervision 
of the Superior Board of Health, not only. collects and incinerates 
the refuse of Tegucigalpa, but also of the city of Comayagua. Great 
care is taken in collecting, sorting, and burning all deleterious waste, 
both organic and inorganic, with the special object of maintaining 
in a cleanly condition the cities in. question. The Government of 
Honduras has granted to Vaccaro Bros., of La Ceiba, 13,250 hectares 
of GOVERNMENT LANDS in the Department of Atlantida for 
the construction of 67 kilometers of steam railway built in that 
department. This land was allotted on both sides of the railway 
in alternate parcels of 250 hectares, the intervening lands remaining 
in the possession of the Government. The Government of Hon- 
duras has declared FORFEITED the contract made in April, 1914, 
with the Mahogany Syndicate (Ltd.), of London, authorizing the 
cutting of mahogany and cedar timber between the Aguan River 
and certain of its tributaries. President Hipolite Irigoyen has 
appointed Guillermo L. Aguirre CONSUL GENERAL of the 
Argentine Republic in Honduras, with headquarters in Teguci- 
galpa. Congress has appropriated 20,000 pesos (peso= $0.6918) 
for the construction of SCHOOL BUILDINGS in the Department 
of La Paz. 




















The Department of Industry and Commerce of the Government 
of Mexico has compiled figures showing that the exports of MINERAL 
OILS from Mexico in 1917 consisted of 4,301,743 cubic tons of crude 


and 2,124,292 cubic tons of refined oil, the greater part of which 
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went to the United States. It is estimated that more than 600,000 
square kilometers of Mexican territory are underlaid with mineral 
oils, of which 14,373 square kilometers have been explored and 8,507 
are being prospected. The daily potential production of petroleum 
in the Republic of Mexico is 212,593 cubic meters, or an equivalent 
of 1,337,212 barrels of 42 gallons each. In June last there were 339 
productive petroleum wells in exploitation in the Republic, 141 wells 
in process of boring, and 77 sites selected and ready to be drilled. 
At the port of Progreso, Yucatan, an oil station was recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $600,000 gold, with a capacity for storing 4,620,000 
gallons of oil. About two years were required to build this station, 
which consists of 26 steel tanks. The Nippon Oil Co., a Japanese 
corporation, has just sent an agent to investigate the Mexican petro- 
leum fields with the object of reporting to the company referred to 
upon the advisability of requesting permission from the Mexican 
Government to engage in the exploitation of oil in the Republic. 
The INDO-HISPANIC CONGRESS wil meet in Saltillo, capital of 
the State of Coahuila, in December of the present year. Three 
important commercial subjects will be considered in said congress— 
namely, the establishment in Saltillo of a hotel for Spanish immi- 
grants, the founding in the Republic of branches of the Bank of 
Spain, and the installing in Spain of a commercial museum of 
Mexican products. The Mexican Government has accepted an 
invitation to participate in an AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 
to be held in Kansas City, Mo., in October, 1918, and will’ 
appoint a commission to Puen its interests in that gather- 
ing. In accordance with instructions of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion of the Mexican Government, MEXICAN CONTRACT LABOR- 
ERS are not authorized to enter the United States unless their con- 
tracts have been recorded in the American consulate at the point of 
origin and in a Mexican consulate along the American frontier. 
Contractors must return at their expense Mexican laborers to the 
original places of departure. Disputes between contractors and 
Mexican laborers are to be settled in accordance with the contracts on 
file in the respective consulates of the two countries. In the min- 
ing districts of the northwestern part of the State of Coahuila there 
are estimated to be from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of silver-lead 
LOW-GRADE ORES, now abandoned, which will soon be hauled to 
the smelters at Monterey and other parts of the country for treatment. 
A railway 160 kilometers long is being constructed from Cuatro 
Cienegas to Sierra Mojada, State of Coahuila, and as soon as com- 
pleted will begin to transport these ores to the smelters.——The 
Excelsior, a daily newspaper of the City of Mexico, states that the 
exploitation of the RADIUM DEPOSITS near Guadalupe, Chihua- 
hua, are soon to be worked by Carlos Perez, the concessionaire. 
These are the only radium deposits known to exist in Mexico. 
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The Government of the State of Sinaloa has raised to the rank of a 
UNIVERSITY the former Rosales Civil College in that common- 
wealth. New professors have been appointed and the institution 
equipped for carrying on the work of a university. Castulo 





Llamas, chief operator at the wireless station in Mazatlan, has 
mvented a RECEIVER, which is claimed to be an improvement 
over devices of this kind used up to the present time.——The one 
hundred COTTON FACTORIES now in operation in the Republic 
are required to pay a federal tax for the second half of the fiscal year 
1918 of 655,100 pesos (peso=$0.4985). The largest amount assessed 
any one factory is 115,000 pesos and the smallest 200 pesos. 





The message which Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, President of the 
Republic, delivered on the occasion of the opening of the special 
session of Congress, which met in the national capital on May 1, 
1918, recommends, among other things, the ratification of a contract 
for the deepening of the port of San Juan del Norte and the DREDG- 
ING OF THE SAN JUAN RIVER, so as to make that stream navi- 
gable from its mouth to Lake Nicaragua and, ultimately, through 
that lake to the Pacific Ocean by means of the construction of the 
long talked of Nicaragua Canal, the total length of which, according 
to the latest survey, from the natural port of San Juan del Norte on 
the Atlantic to the artificial port of Brito on the Pacific, is 169.5 
miles. On April 2, 1918, the Department of Fomento of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua made an ad referendum contract with Ramon 
Henriquez, according to the terms of which the latter agrees, should 
the contract meet the approval of congress, to improve the port of 
San Juan del Norte by removing the bar at the mouth of the San 
Juan River to such an extent that vessels of at least 12 feet draft 
will have access to the harbor at all seasons of the year. The con- 
cession provides for the deepening of the San Juan River and clearmg 
its channel throughout its entire course to a depth of not less than 
6 feet. The concessionaire asks for a guaranty of 6 per cent annual 
interest on the capital invested in this undertaking, the right to fix 
freight and passenger tariffs for the navigation of the river, and the 
establishment of port dues for the use of the port of San Juan del 
Norte. The headquarters of the company is to be at the port of 
San Juan del Norte, its property is to be free from taxation, and its 
employees exempt from military duty. The estimated cost of the 
work is $2,047,435. The Executive says that this contract is of 
paramount importance and that its execution will hasten the day so 
long dreamed of by Nicaraguans when an interoceanic canal will 
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cross the territory of the Republic, thereby opening to development 
the regions bordering upon and drained by lakes Nicaragua and 
Managua and putting the nearby Atlantic Coast countries in close 
and easy communication with the Republic. An order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, issued at the request of the President of 
the Republic, fixes the prices of CARTRIDGES, caps, and empty 
cartridge shells offered for sale on and after August 1, 1918. A 
number of farmers in the vicinity of Bluefields have recently experi- 
mented in the sowing of CEREALS, and notwithstanding that the 
zone referred to was believed to be unsuited to the cultivation of these 
grains, the prospects for obtaining good crops from the plantings are 
excellent. Saenz Pefia, a Chilean agronomist, who has until re- 
cently resided in Panama, proposes to establish in Nicaragua, with the 
consent of the Government, a number of AGRICULTURAL INDUS- 
TRIES. Sefior Pefia has been in charge of important work in the 
Canal Zone and is an expert in the growing of tropical and subtropi- 
cal products——The Department of Fomento has received 37 
MAPS from the Department of Labor of the Government of the 
United States. These maps represent surveys and reports made by 
American engineers to the Government of the United States on 
Panama and Central America, and especially on Nicaragua. A 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury to the President of the’ 
Republic, covering the months of March and April and 13 days 
of May, shows INTERNAL REVENUES collected to the amount 
of $200,241.——The ATHENAEUM of Nicaragua, with head- 
quarters in the national capital, has elected the following officers: 
Dr. Manuel Maldonado, president; Pbro. Azarias Pallais, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Francisco Buitrago Diaz, first secretary; Ramon Saenz 
Morales, second secretary; Sofonias Salvatierra, treasurer; and Dr. 
Felipe Ibarra, counsellor. 

















According to press reports the CAB!NET of President Ciro L. 
Urriola is as follows: Mr. Juan B. Sosa, secretary of interior and 
justice; Mr. Guillermo Andreve, secretary of public instruction; Mr. 
Ernesto Lefevre, secretary of foreign relations; Mr. Aurelio Guardia, 
secretary of finance and treasury, and Mr. José Agustin Arango, 
assistant secretary of fomento (promotion) and public works. The 
President has also appointed Mr. Ruben 8. Arcia, governor of the 
Province of Colon; Mr. Manuel S. Pinilla, governor of the Province 
of Veraguas; Mr. Jeptha B. Duncan, private secretary to the Presi- 
dent; and Mr. Knri;ue L. Hurtado, inspector general of telegraphs. 
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The question of raising PEARLS after the system used by the Jap- 
anese is being agitated in Panama. It is claimed that these gems 
can be grown artificially on the Pacific coast, and that pearls worth 
thousands of dollars could be obtained in a few years in the Panama 
pearl fisheries by following the simple methods used by the Japanese. 
The oyster abounds in Panaman waters and the natural pearls of 
Panama are world famous. ‘These gems are growing more valuable 
from year to year and no abundance of production will ever cause 
them to lose their charm.——The Panama Morning Journal states 
that since the opening of Hotel Aspinwall on TABOGA ISLAND, a 
well-known health and bathing resort near the city of Panama, the 
permanent and transient residents of the island have steadily in- 
creased. Boats are available for persons desiring to fish in the still 
waters surrounding the island, and a gasoline launch makes trips to 
the near-by islands, thereby giving an opportunity to everyone to 
visit and enjoy the beautiful scenery of the numerous islands of the 
archipelago. The beach has also been improved and floats provided 
for bathers. According to weather reports the rainfall at Taboga is 
much less than at pomts nearer the Atlantic coast, and cool breezes 
from the Pacific Ocean blow continually, all of which add to Taboga 
Island’s desirability as a vacation resort.——!n connection with the 
establishment of an agricultural experimental station near the city 
of Panama in 1914, Prof. Henry Pittier, of the: Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the United States, who was detailed to assist the Govern- 
ment of Panama in this work, made a collection of about 120 varieties 
of PANAMANIAN TIMBER. The collection, however, owing to 
the limited time at the disposal of the scientist referred to, was in- 
complete, and while many of the common species are lacking in the 
collection, the better and most abundant kinds of woods are included. 
In the Province of Darien there is a vast region of thickly forested 
land which has the appearance of a district from which no timber 
has ever been cut. The timber resources of the Republic are prac- 
tically undeveloped, although at present one American firm is now 
engaged in lumbering in the Darien district. The Canal Zone con- 
tains little timber of commercial value, and the agricultural districts 
of western Panama practically none, but a large part of the interior 
of the country consists of virgin forests of untold value. The 
BANANA is a food substance which is said to be growing more and 
more popular in Panama, and especially in the form of fried bananas. 
As yet banana flour is but little used, but bananas baked in a manner 
similar to the way in which baked potatoes are prepared are coming 
largely into use in the Republic. There are great tracts of land 
suitable for banana culture, and this fruit could be grown in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet the home demands and leave a large surplus 
for export. 








On June 6 last the new BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING in 
Asuncion was formally inaugurated. The President of the Republic, 
the cabinet, the diplomatic corps, members of congress, and a large 
number of other distinguished and influential personages participated 
in the ceremonies. The building is one of the most substantial and 
beautiful edifices of the national capital——_The PARAGUAYAN 
SUGAR CO. has increased its capital from 300,000 gold pesos (gold 
peso = $0.9648) to 500,000 gold pesos, divided into 5,000 shares of 
100 gold pesos each.——Press reports state that a syndicate of 
Argentine capitalists has been formed to build a large HOTEL at 
Caacupe in the Los Altos mountain range, Paraguay, near Asuncion, 
with the object of making it a winter resort, especially for residents 
of Buenos Aires and other Argentine towns. The site chosen has 
numerous springs of potable water, some of which are said to be 
mineral springs of considerable curative power in the treatment of 
certain maladies DATA COMP:LED BY THE BUREAU OF 
STATiST.CS of the Government of Paraguay show the area of the 
Republic, in round numbers, to be 44,500,000 hectares, of which 
22,892,500 are utilized in various ways, and 21,607,500 hectares, 
valued at 1 peso per hectare, are unexploited government land. 
Of this area 27,700,000 hectares are in the western region and 
16,800,000 in the eastern section of the country. The utilized por- 
tions of Paraguay consist of stock lands, 12,000,000 hectares; yerbales 
or Paraguayan tea lands, 2,812,500 hectares; timber lands, 8,000,000 
hectares; tobacco lands, 10,000 hectares; sugar-cane lands, 6,000; 
rice lands, 1,000; forage lands, 8,000; peanuts, beans, corn, mandioc, 
fruit lands, etc., 45,000; and communal lands of cities and towns, 
10,000.——The LIVE STOCK of the Republic is estimated as follows: 
Cattle, 5,500,000 head, valued at 66,000,000 pesos (gold peso= 
$0.9648); horses, 200,000 head, valued at 4,000,000 pesos; hogs, 
60,000 head, valued at 1,500,000 pesos; goats, 100,000, valued at 
100,000 pesos; sheep, 600,000, valued at 600,000 pesos; mules and 
asses to the value of 500,000 pesos; and domestic fowls to the value 
of 200,000 pesos, or a total live stock value of 72,900,000 pesos. 
The 425 kilometers of RAILWAYS in the eastern region, including 
rolling stock, are valued at 8,500,000 pesos, and the 322 kilometers 
in the eastern region are valued at 1,610,000 pesos. The electric 
railways and power and light plants, including rolling stock and ma- 
chinery, are valued at 2,000,000 pesos, and the 3,403 kilometers of 
State telegraph lines are valued at 680,600 pesos.——The MER- 
CHANT MARINE of Paraguay, including steamers, boats, rafts, 
etc., is valued at 2,000,000 pesos, and government-owned boats at 
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200,000 pesos.——The AGRICULTURAL MACH NERY, consist- 
ing of carts, tools, etc., is valued at 1,500,000 pesos, and industrial 
machinery in general at 3,500,000 pesos. The agricultural wealth of 
the country, including tcbacco, Paraguayan tea, fruits, etc., is 
valued at 8,000,000 pesos; the fen estal wealth and Soin derived 
therefrom, 2,200,000 pesos; articles in course of manufacture and 
raw material, 2,000,000 pesos, and merchandise in deposit 10,000,000 
pesos. The value of clothing and other articles of private use is 
given as 2,500,000 pesos; furniture and tools, 2,000,000; jewels, 
etc., 2,000,000; and carriages and coaches, 250,000 or a total of 
6,750,000 pesos. The coin on hand in the banks on December 31, 
1917, was 2,530,001 pesos. 
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An executive decree of June 7, 1918, provides for the taking of a 
GENERAL CENSUS OF THE REPUBLIC in 1919 on a date to 
be fixed later. The decree establishes a central census board to 
take charge of the organizing and carrying out of the work. The 
chairman of this board is the second vice president of the Republic, 
Rear Admiral Meliton Calvajal, assisted by the ministers of interior, 
justice, posts and telegraphs, public instruction, war, the chairman 
of the board of health, and the president of the Geographic Society. 
Persons who refuse to give the information required are subject to 
a fine of from 1 to 5 Peruvian pounds (Peruvian pound = $4.866 
U.S.). The General Census Board is instructed to formulate a 
plan for the taking of the census and to submit same to the approval 
of the Government.——The Economista Peruano of Lima in an article 
on the shortest practical route from Callao to Iquitcs and the Atlantic 
Ocean states that the one most accessible and nearest to the Central 
Railway is that from Callao to Oroya and Huancayo, via the Pangoa 
River, along which stream it is 24 hours by mule back to the town of 
Andamarca, near the headwaters of the river referred to. The Pangoa 
River flows into the Perene River, which is navigable from Jesus 
Maria, near the mouth of the Pangoa River. The union of the 
Perene and Ene Rivers forms the Tambo River, which is navigable 
at all times for vessels of 12-foot draft. The Tambo River on 
uniting with the Urubamba forms the Ucayli River, an affluent of 
the Amazon above Iquitos. It is estimated that the trip over this 
route from Callao to Iquitos can be made in about five days. The 
Pangoa River region produces cotton, rice, coffee, cacao, coca, vege- 
table ivory, valuable woods, and numerous other products and 
contains large tracts of fine grazing lands. The distance from 
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Matahuasi station to Jesus Maria is 280 kilometers. The Govern- 
ment recently sent engineers to survey and report upon this route 
with the object of making it available for travel during all seasons of 
the year.——Congress has authorized the executive power to con- 
tract with a Peruvian or foreign company for the construction of a 
HOTEL in Zela Plaza, Lima, the building, installation, and furni- 
ture of which is to cost not less than 200,000 Peruvian pounds 
(Peruvian pound = $4.8665 U. S.). Building materials, furniture, 
and other supplies needed in the construction and fitting up of the 
hotel are to be admitted into the country free of duty.——The 
Government of Peru has accepted an offer of 20,000 tons of Aus- 
tralian wheat at 7 shillings per bushel f. 0. b. Australia. The Peru- 
vian vessel Elisabeth has been sent from Callao to bring this wheat 
from Australia to Peru. The Peruvian food administration has taken 
steps to prevent the prices of wheat flour in the hands of dealers up 
to June 30 last from being increased.——With the object of assist- 
ing in maintaining the meat supply of the Republic a bill has been 
introduced into Congress prohibiting the plowing up or destruction of 
ARTIFICIAL PASTURES during the continuance of the European 
war unless lands of an equal or greater extent are sown to the same 
or similar grasses. [Fields of alfalfa, clover, blue grass, etc., come 
under the provisions of this bill—wIn accordance with an ar- 
rangement made with the Government of Peru the Peruvian Steam- 
ship Co. proposes to send the steamship Jquitos to Calcutta to fetch 
on its return trip a cargo of JUTE SACKS, which are badly needed 
in Peru to enable miners and others to move their ores and other 
products. The consul of Peru at Seattle has notified the Peru- 
vian Government that the South American Pacific Line and W. R. 
Grace & Co. have added to their COMMERCIAL FLEET two vessels-— 
namely, the Lindvard, of 5,060 tons, and the Susanne, of 3,500 tons. 








A CONGRESS OF WORKMEN, representing the organized labor 
of the Republic of Salvador, was held at ee about 15 miles 
from the city of San Saad, from June 2 to 8, inclusive, 1918. The 
deliberations of the delegates were upon Pica reledie to a closer 
union of interests and a betterment of the condition of the working 
classes. The gathering was entirely nonpolitical. Abel Ciudad Real, 
of the city of San Salvador, was elected president of the congress; 
Nicolas Cabezas Duarte, of Santa Ana, vice president; and Carlos 
Estrada M., of San Salvador, and Rafael O. Chicas, of Santa Tecla, 
secretaries. Arturo Araujo was unanimously chosen honorary presi- 
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dent of the congress. On June 4 last the national congress elected 
the following DESIGNATES TO THE PRESIDENCY of the 
Republic: Dr. Tomas G. Palomo, first designate; Gen. J. Miguel Batres, 
second delegate; and Dr. Ramon Garcia-Gonzalez, third designate —— 
E] Diario de Salvador, a daily newspaper of the city of San Salvador, 
states that on May 31 last a POSTAL MONEY ORDER CONVEN- 
TION was concluded between the Governments of Salvador and 
Honduras. It is believed that this convention will greatly facilitate 
and encourage commercial transactions between the two countries. 
Garcia Escobar, the poet laureate of Bolivia, has been appointed 
CONSUL GENERAL of the Republic of Bolivia in Salvador; M. 
Francisco Tijorino, consul general of Nicaragua in Salvador; and 
Hector Bourges, consul of Mexico in Salvador.——Press reports are 
to the effect that the Government of the United States will soon begin 
work in the construction of a building for the use of the AMERICAN 
LEGATION in the city of San Salvador. The site was donated by 
the Government of Salvador to the Government of the United States. 
It is understood that $50,000, gold, is available for the erection and 
furnishing of this building. The congress of Salvador recently had 
submitted to it proposals for a franchise permitting the construction 
of an INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY, the main terminal 
of which is to be in the city of San Salvador. The ATHENAEUM 
of Salvador, with headquarters in the national capital, has arranged 
for a contest of pencil sketches of beautiful types of women, land- 
scape scenery, ruins of Palencue and Copan, etc. An award of medals 
will be made to the successful competitors on August 6, 1918. The 
students of the SCHOOL OF MEDICINE of the city of San Salvador 
have organized a society to represent their interests. The society 
proposes to publish a review, arrange a course of lectures, establish a 
reading room, and do such other things as it may deem expedient for 
the good of its members. The president of the society is Carlos 
Mufioz-Barillas; Joaquin Jules, vice president; and Juan Carlos 
Estrada R., secretary.——The city of Santa Ana has arranged for 
the erection of a GARBAGE CREMATING-PLANT and proposes to 
operate same as a sanitary measure. The construction work of this 

lit is under the supervision of Engineer Roberto Cheyne. An 

LECTRIC: light and power plant has been installed in the city of 
Zacatecoluca by an American firm of engineers. Reports have been 
circulated that the Salvadorean Drilling Co., which has been prospect- 
ing for oil in various parts of the Republic, has encountered PETRO- 
LEUM, but deposits of commercial importance have not yet been 
reported to have been discovered. 























Announcement has been made of the discovery of COPPER ORE 
at Colonia, Republic of Uruguay, within 3 leagues of the port of 
Riachuelo and about 15 leagues from the city of Buenos Aires. The 
chimney of ore has a width estimated at over 120 meters. A com- 
pany is to be formed to work the deposit on a large scale. A con- 
siderable quantity of ore assaying 70 per cent iron also exists in the 
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vicinity and is being mined for industrial purposes. Preliminary 
steps have been taken looking to the holding of the WORLD’S 
OLYMPIAN GAMES in 1920 in Montevideo. Dr. Angel Colombo 
recently visited France in the interest of this undertaking and suc- 
ceeded in Paris in having the idea of holding these games in Monte- 
video accepted in principle. Dr. Baltasar Brum, Minister of Foreign 
Relations and President-elect of Uruguay, is said to be in favor of the 
project. A plan has been prepared by Uruguayan architects for the 
construction of a stadium, theater, national pantheon, museum, etc., 
in Montevideo at a cost of 8,000,000 pesos (Uruguayan pesos= 
$1.0342). A convention has been concluded between the Govern- 
ments of Uruguay and the Argentine Republic under which the Mil- 
tary Geographic Institutes of these countries are authorized to 
cooperate in SURVEYING THE URUGUAY RIVER from its mouth 
to the point where the Cuareim River empties into the former stream. 
The object of the survey is to permanently fix the boundary line of 
the two countries between the points mentioned. The Government 
of Uruguay has approved the plan initiated by the Commercial High 
School of Montevideo, relating to the holding in the capital of the 
Republic from December 17 to 24, 1918, of a COMMERCIAL CON- 
GRESS, in which all the Governments of America will be invited to 
participate. The Uruguayan and Argentine Governments have 
come to an understanding by which the bureaus of sanitary police 
for the inspection of stock of the respective countries are obligated 
to notify each other when imports of LIVE STOCK are rejected 
and to specifically state the reasons therefor. The amended bill 
for the construction of the ZABALA CANAL authorizes the execu- 
tive to grant a concession for the building and operation of this canal 
for irrigation, navigation, motive power, and water-supply purposes 
between Picada de Almeida, on the Santa Lucia River, Department 
of Canelones, to Montevideo Bay, the canal to supply up to 200,000 
cubic meters of water per day. The main canal is to irrigate a 
minimum of 40,000 hectares of land, and the branch canals and ducts 
an equal minimum area of land. The State proposes to guarantee 
for 30 years 6 per cent interest per annum on the capital invested in 
the construction of the canal up to a sum not in excess of 14,500,000 
pesos. Dr. Justino Jimenez de Arechaga, secretary of agriculture 
of the Republic of Uruguay, is quoted as stating that the Uruguayan 
Republic has 57,974 ranches and 11,000,000 head of horned CAT- 
TLE. A bill has been introduced into the national congress au- 
thorizing the municipality of Flores to borrow from the Bank of the 
Republic 50,000 pesos, to be expended in the construction of a 
MARKET and the repair of streets; the municipalities of Durazno 
and Rio Negro, 20,000 pesos each, for street construction and the com- 
pletion of the municipal building; the municipality of San Jose, 
65,000 pesos, for current expenses, market and road repair; and the 
municipality of Paysandu, 100,000 pesos, for the PAVING of the 
city. -A bill has been introduced into congress permitting BOX- 
ING MATCHES in the Republic under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Committee of Physical Education of Uruguay and in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations in force governing exhibitions 
of this kind. The Bureau of Agriculture of the Government of 
Uruguay estimates the 1918 WHEAT CROP of the Republic at 
350,000,000 kilos, as compared with 146,000,000 kilos in 1917. The 
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local consumption of wheat in Uruguay is estimated at 190,000,000 
kilos, 30,000,000 kilos of which are for seed. This leaves 160,000,000 
kilos available for export. 
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Among the important CONTRACTS made by the department of 
fomento in 1917 is one concluded with the Caribbean Coal Co. for the 
construction and operation of a railway in the State of Zula, the 
line to start from Les Castilletes, on the Gulf of Maracaibo, and ter- 
minate at the Santa Rosa and Filon de Espejo mines.’ Other con- 
tracts worthy of mention are the ones for the leasing of the Urao 
Lagoon and the storage warehouse at Lagunillas, District of Sucre, 
State of Merida, and the contract for the exploitation of the Santa 
Ana and Santa Rosa coal mines in the Benitez District, State of 
Sucre. During the past year 23 deeds to PUBLIC LANDS were 
issued by the Venezuelan Government, 13 of which covered sales 
representing an area of 14,884 hectares, and 10 referred to free adjudi- 
cations of an area of 3,831 hectares. Some of these lands are suitable 
for agriculture and some for stock raising. From August 5, 1911, 
to March 5, 1917, the Venezuelan MEATS PRODUCT Syndicate 
(Ltd.) slaughtered and prepared for use 90,130 head of cattle.—— 
During the fiscal year 1916-17 the Venezuelan Government registered 








250 TRADE-MARKS and labels and authorized 27 patents of inven- | 


tion.—In 1917 the post office department handled 4,663,251 letters, 
368,346 official communications, 380,153 postal cards, 462,898 regis- 
tered letters, 97,988 samples, and 6,075,922 pieces of printed matter. 
The receipt of postal parcels at the exchange offices numbered 49,069, 
on which customs duties were paid to the amount of 1,210,296 boli- 
vares. The postal parcels sent out of the country consisted of 1,313 
packages, 1,088 of which were from the Caracas office. Telegraph 
and TELEPHONE OPERATION in 1917 brought receipts of 496,192 
bolivares, in comparison with 362,361 bolivares during the former 
year. The federal telegraph system has 9,358 kilometers of wire and 
215 telegraph stations. The Government had 429 telephones in oper- 
ation during the year, 213 of which were in Caracas. In 1917 the 
CABLE MESSAGES sent to foreign countries numbered 15,722 and 
consisted of 174,541 words. ‘The receipts from this source amounted 
to 93,329 bolivares.——The POPULATION of Venezuela on Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, was 2,848,121 inhabitants, or an increase during the 
year of 20,359, made up of excess of births over deaths, 19,684, and 
the difference between the number of persons entering over the num- 
ber departing. In 1917 there were 77,486 births, 57,802 deaths, and 
8,655 marriages. The Department of Fomento has recommended 
the establishment of an information and industrial PROPAGANDA 
BUREAU and the collection and display of samples of natural and 
manufactured products of the country. A shipment of 7,000 sacks 
of an excellent quality of CHILEAN FLOUR was recently received, 
via the Panama Canal, at the Port of La Guaira, Venezuela, at a cost 
of 170 bolivares per bag, or the equivalent of $32.80 per barrel. 
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Rosert Lansina, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ex officio. 


AMBASSADORES EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Argentine Republic....Sefior Dr. Romuto 8. Naon, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


1 BAe oa Os eh aE Senhor Domicio DA GAMA, 
Office of Embassy, 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Mex cote taecee seca: Senor Don Ianacio BONILLAS, 


Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D.C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
IBxO hae eee ee Sefior Don IGNActIo CALDERON, 
Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colomibiaeeeerrneres. oe Sefior Dr. Cantos ApoLro UREUETA, 
Office of Legation, 1337 Connecticutt Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Cian ae eee t sce Sefior Dr. Cantos M. DE CESPEDES. 
ffice of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Dr. Luis GatvAn, 
Office of Legation, ‘The Champlain,’”’ Washington, D.C. 


zs 


Heuador: isecee -2ee ee Sefior Dr. Rarart H. ELizavpe, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Guatenialass eee ae Senor Don Joaquin MENDEz, 
Office of Legation, 1810 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
LSet ats Spel on ee M. Soron MENos, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Hongiimasses os... ssa e Sefor Don J. A. Lopbz GUTIERREZ, 
Office of Legation, ‘The Burlington,’”’ Washington, D.C. 
INicaroua. .. +0 825 2 Sefior Don Dizco MANUEL CHAMORRO, ea 
Office of Legation, 3105 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. i is f 
Pananiaiee. 2.2 ote ee Sefior Dr. Betisarto Porras.’ af 
Paraguay coe. 2252 eee Sefior Dr. Hfcror VELAQUEZ,' Bae 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City. Su oon 
IReniteo- see. 2 3 ee Sefior Don M. p—E FrREYRE Y SANTANDER, Ef @ 
Office of Legation, 1500 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. : 
SHIVA ORa Eee sees Sefior Dr. RAFAEL ZALDIVAR, 
Office of Legation, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Venezuelgz.s.2.0 22228 Sefior Dr. Santos A. Dominic1, 


Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington,?D. C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 





Chile ae ce. SN epee eae Sefor Don Gustavo MunizaGA VARELA, 
Office of *mbassy, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

iPanaimMak. .2ss5.00 teres Sefior Don J. E. LErrEvrReE, 
Office of Legation, 1019 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

Dalvadore 22. «.-2- See Senor Dr. ANTONIO REYES GUERRA, 
Office of Legation, 1884 Columbia Road, Washington, D.C. 

Uruguay: 2222 ke eae Sefor Don Huco V. DE PENA, 

1 Absent, 


[Costa Rica has at present no representative on the Gouerning Board. ] 
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VISIT OF DR. BRUM AND THE URUGUAYAN MISSION. 


ROM the standpoint of international political importance few 
events of recent occurrence have aroused the interest of the 
American people as has the visit of Dr. Baltasar Brum, 
minister of foreign affairs of the Republic of Uruguay. That 

distinguished official comes to the United States upon special invita- 
tion as the guest of the Nation, and he and his associates on the 
mission are receiving the highest military and official honors, as well 
as many social courtesies of a private character. 

In addition to Dr. Baltasar Brum, the mission is composed of Dr. 
Cesar Miranda, first vice president of the Uruguayan House of Rep- 
resentatives; Dr. Javier Mendivil, senator of the Republic; Dr. 
Asdrubal Delgado, finance delegate; Dr. Justo José Mendoza, Sec- 
retary to Dr. Brum; and Lieut. J. M. Canosa, Uruguayan Navy, adju- 
tant to Dr. Brum. Upon their arrival in the United States the 
party was met by Mr. Jordan H. Stabler, chief of the Division of 
Latin-American Affairs, Department of State; Col. Wilham Kelly, 
of the United States Army; Lieut. Commander Augustin T. Beau- 
regard, of the United States Navy; and Senor Hugo V.de Pena, Uru- 
cuayan chargé d’affaires at Washington. 

Upon the arrival of the party at Washington on August 22 they 
were met at the Union Station by Secretary of State Lansing and 
other officials of the Department of State, as well as by the executive 
officers of the Pan American Union. <A squadron of cavalry, a bat- 
talion of engineers, and a battalion of infantry, numbering in all 
about 3,000 men, acted as an escort of honor from the station to the 
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handsome residence on Pennsylvania Avenue almost opposite to 
the White House and facing Lafayette Park, which has been set 
aside for the use of Dr. Brum and the other members of the mission 
while in Washington. 

On the day following their arrival Dr. Brum and his party were 
received by Secretary of State Lansing, who then accompanied them 
to the formal reception by President Wilson at the White House. 
In the evening the Secretary of State gave a dinner in honor of the 
visitors, at which were present members of the Cabinet, officials of 
the Department of State, members of the diplomatic corps, members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, the Uruguayan chargé 
d’affaires, Sefor de Pena, Director General John Barrett of the Pan 
American Union, and other distinguished guests. 

On August 24 the members of the mission were escorted by officials 
of the Department of State and representatives of the Army and 
Navy to various places of interest, including Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington; Fort Myer, etc., and in the evening were 
entertained at dinner by Assistant Secretary of State William 
Phillips. On Sunday, the 25th, the party visited the famous United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and in the evening were the 
guests at a dinner given by Sefor Hugo de Pena, son of the late 
minister of Uruguay and now chargé d’affaires of the Uruguayan 
legation. 

On Monday, August 26, a reception and garden party was given 
at the building and grounds of the Pan American Union by Director 
General Barrett in honor of Dr. Brum and the mission, at which 
function there were present high Government officials, members of 
the Latin American diplomatic corps, officers of the Army and Navy, 
and leading members of Washington’s social circles. 

On Tuesday evening, the 27th, Dr. Brum gave a dinner in honor 
of the Secretary of State of the United States in the beautiful Hall 
of the Americas in the Pan American Union building. About 100 
invited guests, including officials of the United States Government, 
of the Army and Navy, members of the diplomatic corps, executive 
officers of the Pan American Union, etc., were present. It was upon 
this occasion that Dr. Brum delivered the notable address which has 
received so much favorable comment since its publication in various 
prominent papers of the country, and which is herewith reproduced 
as follows: 

In the home of the Americas and in the propitious midst of this fraternal occasion 
one feels a stronger yearning to see the organization of the world for justice and peace 
become a real fact in the nearest future. Such a thing which once appeared as a 
mirage destined to fade away in the cheerless reality of life, which seemed to be the 
dream of a generous soul, is now beginning to be considered a feasible ideal since the 
earnest voice of the great President Wilson has been heard in this historic hour, when 


the faint glow is seen of the new era that will follow this horrible night through which 
humanity is passing. 
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In truth, gentlemen, we Americans can think with noble satisfaction that it is no 
in the New World that unsurmountable difficulties are offered to the development of 
the plan to make effective the ‘‘Society of Nations,’’ which will insure forever uni- 
versal peace, because, here in America, where no longer exists a suitable field for 
imperialism and conquest, there have been shown for a great many years abundant 
and eloquent examples of its inclination to reach equitable and peaceful solutions. 

Thus, I may cite among the many cases that have arisen in our continent Argentina, 
which has already settled, by means of arbitration 1ts boundary questions with Chile, 
Brazil, and Paraguay; Brazil, which has solved all its frontier problems, going so far 
as spontaneously rectifying in favor of my country the boundary pending hetween 
the two; Peru and Bolivia have also settled their differences. 

Uruguay set aside, 30 years ago, a war debt she held against Paraguay, returning 
to this sister country the trophies she held, and declaring that the flags of a country 
of America had no place in her military museums. And I feel sure that in Argentina, 
as well asin Brazil, there is a widely spread sentiment frankly in favor of an altruistic 
settlement of the debts which for the same cause Paraguay has contracted with them. 

While in Rio de Janeiro I concluded with Minister Pe¢anha a treaty lquidating 
the debt that Uruguay contracted with Brazil, for assistance given by the latter in 
the struggles they beth engaged on behalf of justice and liberty. And in that agree- 
ment, which constitutes the highest exponent of equity and fraternal disinterested- 
ness, Prazil has renounced to charge any interest to my country, and the amount of 
the debt which once was invested in fighting tyranny, has been destined to erect on 
our frontiers works for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

Identical sentiments of peace and solidarity inspire all the other countries of Amer- 
ica, and if there still exist, even now, among some of them certain pending questions, 
we may feel confident, for the glory of all, that they will be discussed and settled in a 
broad, equitable, and friendly spirit. 

When we notice the sentiment of solidarity animating the peoples of the Columbian 
Continent, when we remember the numerous historical precedents affirming the 
triumph of upright pacific doctrines in the development of their international rela- 
tions; when we behold the most powerful, the richest, the best organized among them 
going into a frightful war with the sole plan—idealistic, of deliverance—of destroying 
forever the hegemony of force and setting up definitively the empire of right, which 
equalizes all countries and enjoins respect to all sovereignties; when one sees and 
feels all this, we can not but trust in the fraternal future of America, we are bound to 
believe that the auspicious time has come to cling together in such a way that injus- 
tice and aggression be forever banned from international relations. 

I feel sure such is the ideal of all, and we must hope, therefore, that in a very near 
future it will become a tangible reality. These are my most earnest wishes, and I 
trust that the public men of all the countries of America will contribute with their 
efforts to its final realization. 

Gentlemen, on a certain occasion President Wilson, in one of his masterly public 
addresses, discussing with the clearness and precision of a seer, the transformation 
undergone by the old system, said, in a sad mood, full of infinite bitterness, referring 
to men capable of oppression and injustice ‘‘I do not know how they can sleep in 
peace.”’ 

Oh, gentlemen, the present hour is perhaps the historic hour which must be im- 
proved by giving to the world the final impulse that will organize it for justice and 
love; and let us hope that the coming generations, when considering the work done 
by the men of to-day, may not repeat the words of condemnation said by President 
Wilson. 

I raise my glass to the Chief Executives of the countries here represented, to Secre- 
tary Lansing, to the diplomats here present, to continental fraternity and the bounds 
of solidarity of the peoples. 





Copyright by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE URUGUAYAN MISSION AND OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 


(Photograph was taken on the steps of the Gist Blair residence, which was engaged by the United States Government 

to house the members of the mission during their stay in Washington.) 

First row: Reading from left to right, Mr. Jordan H. Stabler, Chief of Division of Latin American Affairs, United 
States Department of State; Dr. Baltasar Brum, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay and head of the mission; 
Dr. Cesar Miranda, vice president Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies. Second row: Dr. Javier Mendivil, member 
of the Uruguayan Senate; Dr. Asdrubal Delgado, finance delegate; Dr. Justo José Mendoza, secretary to Dr. 
Brum. Third row: Dr. Heraldo Mezzera, attaché to the special mission; Col. William Kelly, jr., United States 
Army; Lieut. J. M. Canosa, Uruguayan Navy, adjutant to Dr. Brum; Commander Augustin T. Beauregard, 
United States Navy; Lieut. C. L. Berisso, military attaché to the Uruguayan Legation at Washington; Senor 
José de Brum, attaché to the special mission; and Sefior Feliciano Viera, attaché to the special mission, 
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In response to the eloquent address of Dr. Brum, Secretary of 
State Lansing spoke as follows: 


Your EXcCELLENCY AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is with a sense of hesitation that I address you after you have listened to the 
eloquent words of our distinguished host, whose powerful appeal for international 
justice and for fraternity between nations can not be improved by anything that I 
might say. 

Yet I would deny my own feelings were I to remain silent on a theme so dear to 
the heart of every American who looks into the future with hope and confidence. 
However great the confusion of the present day in the affairs of men, however concen- 
trated are the thoughts and energies of Americans upon the terrible task which is 
ours as a people, however intense the passion for sacrifice and service in our holy 
cause, we look forward through the tempest of battle to the calm which lies beyond, 
where reason will again become supreme over the nations. 

To-day this country thinks war, breathes war, lives war, not because we love to 
slay men or lust for conquest, but because the path to enduring peace for this world 
lies only across red battle fields. Weare fighting to rid the world of the greatest enemy 
of international peace and fraternity that has ever sought to trample upon liberty and 
right. We shall go forward until we reach the heights which are beyond the grim 
scenes through which humanity is living in these days of war. 

In this struggle for the salvation of liberty the American Nation has found strength 
and comfort in the sympathy of other great Republics in this hemisphere; but none 
has understood our motives better than the Republic of Uruguay and Uruguay’s 
statesmen. Our hearts glow with the consciousness that the prayers of Uruguay are 
ours. 

It is the fraternal spirit, the appreciation of liberty and all that liberty means, 
and the devotion to eternal justice so eloquently proclaimed by our host to-night, 
upon which the nations must build a new world dedicated to righteousness and peace. 

These lofty ideals are the vital principles of Pan Americanism. In the Americas 
they have taken root and are already bearing fruit. It is for us to scatter the seeds 
throughout the earth until all nations learn the truth and unite with us in submitting 
to the bonds which make all peoples free. 

Your excellency, I can not refrain from expressing my sincere admiration for the 
nobility of your thoughts to-night. They will find an echo in the heart of every man 
who loves his fellow men and who longs for the day when peace and prosperity again 
come to this bleeding and exhausted world. In the name of the President and of the 
American people, I thank you. As an apostle of Pan Americanism and of world 
unity, as a prophet of a glorious future for mankind, you will be remembered when 
you have left our shores. But above all we, who have met you face to face, will ever 
think of you as the generous and sincere friend of the United States—a friend upon 
whom we can always depend, because he knows us and understands us. 

I give you the toast—Uruguay, her President, and the distinguished statesmen 
who are the guests of the United States. 


On Wednesday, the 28th, the party proceeded to Hog Island, the 
great shipyard outside of Philadelphia, where they were the guests 
of the United States Shipping Board. The following day they pro- 
ceeded to Atlantic City, and on Friday, the 30th, went on to New 
York City. On arrival in New York they were met-by the mayor 
and other high officials and escorted to the city hall, where appropri- 
ate addresses were made. Later, Dr. Brum and his party were the 
guests of the Pan American Society at a luncheon in the Bankers’ 
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Club, where were present nearly 200 men, representative of the official, 
business, and professional life of the metropolis. At this luncheon 
most interesting speeches were made by the presiding officer, John 
Bassett Moore, president of the society; Dr. Brum; and Mr. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City Bank. In introducing the dis- 
tinguished guest of the occasion Dr. Moore paid a glowing tribute 
to the splendid Republic of Uruguay, concluding his remarks with 
the following reference to its Pan American spirit: 


Among the things for which Pan Americanism is supposed to stand is the mutual 
recognition of rights and the cultivation of liberty regulated by law. To this concep- 
tion the Republic of Uruguay has paid conspicuous tribute. Not only has she pro- 
duced eminent statesmen, but she has given to the world scholars deeply versed in 
jurisprudence. I have often mentioned as a fine example of learning, of virtue, and 
of usefulness the late Gonzalo Ramirez; and with his honored name I would couple 
that of the late Uruguayan minister at Washington, Dr. de Pena, who labored so 
unceasingly in the cause of American unity. To men of this type was due the keen 
appreciation, so signally manifested in Uruguay, of the advantages that would accrue 
from the harmonizing of different systems of law and procedure. When the celebrated 
conference was held in South America in 1888 for the purpose of bringing about an 
international agreement on certain fundamental questions of private international 
law, Montevideo was fitly chosen as the place of meeting: and some of the most impor- 
tant documents laid before the first International American Conference, in Washing- 
ton, in 1889, were discussed and matured in the Montevideo conference of the pre- 
ceding year. 

I have heretofore adverted to the spirit of American fraternity. Of this sentiment 
there have been in the relations of Uruguay with the United States many striking 
manifestations. Happily, we are not obliged to explore the record of the past in order 
to find them. We shall not soon forget the reception given at Montevideo last year 
to the squadron of Admiral Caperton, not only because of its spontaneous cordiality, 
but also because of the remarkable Pan American declaration which marked the 
occasion. While there was a great popular outpouring, in demonstration of sympathy 
with the Republic of the north in the great struggle in which it was and still is engaged, 
the President, by a vote of the cabinet, and with the concurrence of the Senate, issued 
a proclamation, by which it was declared that, whereas the Uruguayan Government 
had announced the principle of American solidarity in the sense that offenses against 
the rights of any country of the continent were to be regarded as offenses by all, no 
American country which, in defense of its rights, was in state of war with nations of 
another continent should be treated as belligerent. 

Verily, the cause of Pan Americanism advances. Facing the future not only with 
hope but also with confidence, we see in the presence to-day of our brethren from 
Uruguay yet another pledge of American solidarity; and in token of this sentiment, 
I ask you to rise to the toast of their health and happiness and of the progress and 
prosperity of their country. 


On the evening after this luncheon the members of the mission 
were the guests at dinner of Mr. and Mrs. Vanderlip at their country 
place in Scarborough. On Saturday, the 31st, they were the guests 
of the mayor’s committee on national defense at a luncheon at the 
famous Sherry’s, and were later escorted to the great police benefit 


celebration at Sheepshead Bay, after which they were the dinner 
guests of Mr. Rodman Wanamaker. 
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On Sunday they were escorted on a visit to the celebrated Military 
Academy of the United States at West Point. The itinerary of the 
party planned for the remainder of their stay included visits to Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans. 

VISIT OF GENERAL ISMAEL MONTES. 


Incidentally, during the months of July and August the people of 
the United States had occasion to welcome as visitors several very 
prominent citizens of different Latin American countries. Some of 
these distinguished gentlemen have occupied high official positions 
in their respective countries in the past, others are at present the 
incumbents of responsible offices, but all, whether traveling as private 
citizens or as special representatives of their Governments, have 
received a hearty welcome both socially and officially. In the follow- 
ing brief summary of the principal social events at which Latin Ameri- 
can visitors were the guests of honor only a mere outline is possible. 

Among the first of the distinguished visitors early in August was 
the popular ex-President of Bolivia, General Ismael Montes, who was 
en route to Paris to enter upon his duties as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of his country to the Republic of France. 
His visit was necessarily brief, and with the exception of a quick trip 
to Washington, where he was received in special audience by President 
Wilson at the White House, he spent the time in New York. While 
there he was the recipient of many social attentions, especially note- 
worthy being the luncheons given in his honor by the president of the 
banking house of Chandler & Company, of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, at the Bankers’ Club of America, and a few days there- 
after by the Pan American Society. 

Upon the occasion of the first event, which occurred on August 6, 
the Bolivian independence day, Mr. P. M. Chandler presided as host 
of the occasion, and after dwelling briefly on the greater cordiality 
and fuller understanding between the Latin American countries and 
the United States since the breaking out of the European war, he 
introduced the guest of honor in the following terms: 

We have the honor to have with us one of the stalwart figures in South American 
public life to-day—a gentleman who has contributed greatly not only to the develop- 
ment of his own country, but whose influence has become most potent in other 
quarters. 

Aside from the many marks of esteem shown him by his own countrymen, there 
is, perhaps, no greater evidence of his broadness of vision, which will appeal to us 
North Americans, than his energetic prosecution under the most difficult cireum- 
stances of the connecting up of his country of high altitudes with the ramifications 
of railroads into Chile, Peru, and Argentina. To construct railroads in the vicinity 
of the highest city in the world, at an altitude of 12,000 feet, is an achievement worthy 
of a Bolivian Harriman. From this material achievement of the man, it is pleasing 
to turn to the spiritual achievements of his country and to recall that in the closing 
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days of his administration his was the first to follow the example of this country in 
promptly severing diplomatic relations with the Central Powers, a course which 
undoubtedly promptly influenced other South American nations to follow suit. 

In his response Gen. Montes spoke in Spanish and without notes. 
He expressed his regret at not being able to speak in the language 
of his hosts and took occasion to emphasize the fact that it has 
become necessary for Latin Americans to study English, as well as 
for the people of the United States to study the languages of the 
other Americans. He dwelt on the necessity for a mutual under- 
standing and a cordial cooperation between the leading public men 
of all the American republics, in order that humanity may live and 
attain greater perfection. In the great world war Bolivia, he said, 
had placed herself at the side of the United States, believing that she 
was thus taking part in a cause which has for its object the main- 
tenance of the civilization of the world. 

At the luncheon given by the Pan American Society in honor of 
Gen. Montes, at the Lawyers’ Club of New York, there were over 
300 members of the society and invited guests present. Mr. John 
Barrett, director general of the Pan American Union and one of the 
vice presidents of the society, presided, and in introducing the dis- 
tinguished Bolivian, dwelt on the great constructive work that had 
been accomplished during the latter’s incumbency of the presidency 
of the Republic of Bolivia, as well as his broad vision in advocating 
a spirit of friendship and fraternity throughout the Americas. In 
his address upon that occasion, Gen. Montes made an eloquent 
appeal for the promotion of a broad Pan Americanism, for high 
ideals, and for harmony among the peoples of all the Americas. 
Pan Americanism, he said, is not merely an idea, a thought, but is 
really a force, a strong force, that, in spite of all different political 
and racial ideas in these countries of the New World, will in time 
eventually solve all feelings of discord and bring about a harmonious 
union of all the Americas. 


VISIT OF DR. CARLOS E. RESTREPO. 


Another ex-president who has been visiting the United States is 
Dr. Carlos E. Restrepo, former President of Colombia. His sojourn in 
the United States was entirely of an unofficial character, but he was 
the recipient of many social courtesies in New York and Washington. 
Among other notable occasions in New York was the inaugural meet- 
ing of the Ibero-American Association of the United States, when Dr. 
Restrepo was one of the chief speakers. The following excerpts from 
his address indicate his views as to a closer union among the American 
Republics: 

Let us live in peace, let us be industrious and upright; let us respect our given 


word; let us have liberty and practice it; and right and strength and progress shall be 
ours, 
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And then, let us know one another; let us cultivate our mutual interests which are 
numerous; let us aid one another in our weakness; let us consolidate in our just causes; 
and we will see when this is accomplished how our international personality has be- 
come worthy of respect and is respected 

There is still another requisite to the attainment of a fruitful union, and this is the 
understanding with the United States and a reciprocal knowledge between them and 
our countries. Many of our differences grow out of mutual ignorance and lack of ac- 
quaintance. In this sense there are many predjudices to be destroyed, and I feel 
sure that if we know one another better we will esteem one another more. 

In this matter it is meet to render praise to the office of the Pan American Republics 
at Washington, under the able directorship of the Hon. John Barrett. Both the office 
and its director have done a good, active meritorious work in the sense of making us 
know one another, so that the union may be based on mutual understanding and 
respect. 

Another issue which the Pan American Union has developed with marked ability 
is the commercial understanding between North and South America, and it has done 
well. The union we endeavor to form is a composite of body and soul; let us give it 
the benefit of our discourses, literature, idealisms, but we must not forget that the body 
needs something more tangible, and that gold, produce, and manufacture must also 
course through its veins. 

There is still much to be done between the northern and southern Republics, but 
there remains still more to be done among ourselves, where commercial interchange 
is in its incipient stage. And such commercial interchange, based on legitimate in- 
terests, will produce a solid intellectual interchange and a lasting spiritual confra- 
ternity. 

But, whether it be an Ibero-American interunion, or a Pan American Union, or else 
a League of Nations, there is a condition of honor, of life, of progress which it is impos- 
sible, absolutely impossible to do without—it is justice. 

No relations can be conceived either between individuals or between any other 
entities unless they are based on justice. 

It is indispensable that each of the States with which an effort is made to form 
any of the unions I have mentioned should fully enjoy its personality and its dignity. 
Right ceases to be a right when it is impaired or curtailed, and the right a millionaire 
has to his palaces is as full and complete as that of a pauper to his rags and to his hovel. 

Each must be autonomous and enjoy itsown sovereignty. Otherwise the weak may 
believe that what the Latin philosopher said of men is also true of nations, that friend- 
ship with the powerful was never loyal. 

Let us be just, and confraternity will reign among the peoples of the earth. Let 
every one examine his own conscience and let every one see to it that in coming to 
the banquet of nations his feet are clean and his hands are pure. 


While in Washington Dr. Restrepo was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given on August 2 by Director General John Barrett at the 
Pan American Union building. Diplomatic representatives of Latin 
American countries, officials of the Department of State, of the Inter- 
national High Commission, of the Carnegie Endowment, and of the 
Pan American Union were among the guests invited to meet the emi- 
nent Colombian. On August 6, Dr. Carlos Adolfo Urueta, the Colom- 
bian minister at Washington, gave an elaborate luncheon at thefamous 
Chevy Chase Club in honor of Dr. Restrepo, the other guests being 
the diplomatic representatives of Latin-American countries in Wash- 
ington and high officials of the United States Government. There 
were many other functions of a private character given in honor of the 
former President of Colombia, both in Washington and New York, 
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DINNER IN HONOR OF ARGENTINE AND BRAZILIAN NAVAL OFFICERS. 


On Wednesday night, August 21, there was given in the Waldorf- 
Astoria a dinner that will long be remembered as a great event in 
the history of Pan-Americanism. It was a dinner given by the 
mayor’s committee on national defense in honor of the officers of 
the Argentine battleship Rivadavia and the officers of the Brazilian 
battleship Sao Paulo. Nearly 700 guests were present at the tables 
and the galleries were filled with women and the overflow of men. 
It was a gathering which warmed the heart of every man, whether 
from North or South America, interested in the progress of practical 
Pan Americanism. Great credit is due Mayor Hylan and the mem- 
bers of his committee for their unstinted efforts to make the dinner 
a brilliant success. It was directly under the charge of Henry 
MacDonald, director general, and George MacDonald, vice chair- 
man, who were determined that the visiting officers from Argentina 
and Brazil should be given a reception which they would not forget. 
Seated at the speaker’s table were the following: Hon. John F. 
Hylan, the mayor of New York City; Hon. Domicio da Gama, 
ambassador of Brazil; Hon. Rémulo 8S. Naén, ambassador of Argen- 
tina; Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; Maj. Gen. J. 
Franklin Bell, commandant of Governors Island; Capt. Carlos 
Daireaux, Argentine Navy, commanding the Rivadavia; Capt. Cesar 
Augusto de Mello, Brazilian Navy, commanding the Séo Paulo; 
Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer, United States Army, toastmaster; Mr. 
George MacDonald, vice chairman the mayor’s committee on national 
defense, who acted as presiding officer; Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. 
Usher, United States Navy; the Right Rev. Monsignor John P. 
Chidwick; Mr. Augustus Thomas; Rear Admiral Grout, French 
Navy; Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves, United States Navy; Hon. 
Lewis H. Nixon; Mr. William Fellowes Morgan; Commodore Lionel 
Wells, British Navy; Rear Admiral John D. MacDonald, United 
States Navy; Mr. H. de Martino Pinheiro, consul general of Brazil; 
Sir Frederick W. Black, K. C. B., British War Mission; Mr. William 
R. Hearst; Mr. Ernesto C. Perez, consul general of Argentina; Mr. 
Jorge Mitre, editor La Nacion, Buenos Aires; Hon. John Barrett, 
director general of the Pan American Union; Mr. Lawrence Abbott; 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff; Mr. Richard E. Enright, commissioner of 
police; Mr. George Hillard Benjamin; Col. Henry Rogers Winthrop; 
the Rev. Samuel G. Inman; Maj. Michael Friedsam. The list of 
guests included a large number of the most prominent men in the 
official, business, and professional life of New York City and the 
Nation. The decorations were both elaborate and beautiful, the 
Brazilian and Argentine flags being appropriately intermingled with 
those of the United States. The banquet was served in the same 
successful way that has characterized former gatherings at the 
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Waldorf-Astoria under the immediate direction of Oscar and _ his 
assistant, Louis Gromer. If there was anything that was an out- 
standing feature of the banquet it was the splendid enthusiasm of 
all those present, which particularly manifested itself during and 
at the close of the principal addresses delivered. As each speaker 
concluded his remarks the audience rose in sympathy and gave 
long applause. 

George MacDonald, vice chairman of the mayor’s committee on 
national defense, acted as presiding officer, and in appropriate words 
introduced the toastmaster of the evening, Brig. Gen. George R. 
Dyer. In his most inimitable style he introduced each speaker with 
terse and effective words. The invocation was eloquently pro- 
nounced by the Right Rev. Mgr. John P. Chidwick, who took the 
place of the Right Rey. Patrick J. Hayes, D. D., who was prevented 
at the last moment from being present. 

The first regular address was delivered by Mayor Hylan, who 
brought out a number of historical facts to show how New York had 
always been closely associated with Latin America. He also ex- 
tended a most hearty welcome to the distinguished guests. The 
speeches of the Brazilian ambassador, Hon. Domicio da Gama, and 
of the Argentine ambassador, Hon. Rémulo S. Naon, were full of 
sentiments of friendship for the United States, which appealed to the 
audience and brought them to their feet. The Secretary of the Navy 
made a most effective address, describing the part the United States 
Navy is playing in the war and paying a special compliment to the 
Navies of Brazil and Argentina. He also emphasized how the Navy 
of the United States and its new merchant marine, now building, 
will be great factors in building up Pan Americanism. Augustus 
Thomas, the celebrated playwright, delivered an arraignment of 
the Teutonic royal family and the methods of Germany in com- 
parison with those of the Allies, the United States and the Republics 
of Latin America that would be characterized as one of his most 
brilliant efforts. Capt. Carlos Daireaux, commanding the Rivadawma, 
and Capt. César Augusto de Mello, commanding the Sado Paulo, were 
both happy in their expressions of appreciation of the honor done 
them and their fellow officers. William Fellowes Morgan, speaking 
on behalf of the business interests of New York, brought out many 
remarkable and appropriate facts, and Director General John Barrett, 
of the Pan American Union, the last speaker, emphasized how this 
banquet was unprecedented in New York at this season of the year 
and marked the beginning of a new era in the appreciation of New 
York and of the country of the importance of the relations of the 
United States with its sister Republics. 

The members of the committee who arranged for the dinner were 
as follows: Charles B. Alexander, George F. Kunz, Charles Auchinloss, 
George W. Loft, George Gordon Battle, Henry MacDonald, George 
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H. Benjamin, William Fellowes Morgan, Cleveland H. Dodge, Morgan 
J. O’Brien, Frank Foley, Hon. James A. O’Gorman, Michael Friedsam, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Joseph P. Grace, Finley J. Shepard, John A. 
Harriss, Rodman Wanamaker, Charles Hayden, Harry Payne 
Whitney, Louis M. Josephthal, Albert H. Wiggin, W. S. Kies, Henry 
Rogers Winthrop. 


VISIT OF SENOR JORGE A. MITRE. 


Among the prominent Latin Americans who visited the United 
States as private citizens was Sefior Jorge A. Mitre, editor and pub- 
lisher of La Nacién, of Buenos Aires. He is a grandson of the former 
President of Argentina, Gen. Bartolomé Mitre, a great military 
leader and constructive statesman as well as the founder of the 
great Argentine journal which now wields such a powerful influence. 
A brief biographical sketch of Sefior Don Jorge A. Mitre appears 
elsewhere in this number of the BuLLETIN. Naturally, a man of his 
talents and striking personality would make a highly favorable 
impression in any country, and during his stay in the United States 
he was the recipient of many social courtesies and attentions. One 
of the most notable affairs given in his honor was the luncheon on 
July 25 at the Bankers’ Club of America in New York, the Pan 
American Society of the United States being the hosts of the occa- 
sion. Among the guests invited to meet Sefior Mitre were many of 
the most prominent journalists of the country, as well as Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of other countries. In intro- 
ducing the guest of honor Mr. John Bassett Moore, president of the 
Society, alluded to the constructive work of Gen. Bartolomé Mitre 
in forming the present Argentine Nation in part, as follows: 


The fact is well known that for many years the Provinces or States of which the 
Argentine Republic is now composed seemed to be controlled by a centrifugal rather 
than a centripetal tendency. For many years the State of Buenos Aires enjoyed 
a recognized independence, while the rest of the Provinces had their seat of govern- 
ment at Parana. The political leaders of the country were divided into antagonistic 
groups known as the Federalists, who were in favor of local autonomy, and Unitarians, 
who were in favor of the establishment of a national government at Buenos Aires. 
Among the latter Gen. Bartolomé Mitre became the great and recognized leader, 
and, when in 1861 the final conflict came, he issued from it triumphantly as the leader 
of the nationalist forces. 

But he is not remembered merely as a successful man of arms. His name stands 
illustrious in the history of the world, and is cherished by his countrymen, because, 
showing that he loved his fellowmen more than he loved power, he used his victory, 
as has been well said, in a spirit of moderation and of sincere patriotism. Still 
permitting to the other States of the Republic a large measure of autonomy, he 
trusted to the inevitable effects of time and commercial development the establish- 
ment of Buenos Aires as the real center of the country’s political system. 

In the exercise of power he had ever before him the two definite objects of the 
establishment of a strong federal government and of a free press. Not only was he a 
soldier and statesman, but he was also a historian and journalist; and he is known 
to-day no less for his achievements in arms, in statesmanship, and in the writing of 
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history than as the founder of the great daily, La Nacién, in which he intended both 
to commemorate and to cultivate the spirit of nationality, to the propagation of which 
his life had been so largely devoted. 

I speak from an ample and profitable personal knowledge when I say that this 
journal has continued to be conducted in a manner worthy of the ideals and the 
standards of its founder; and I, therefore, have great pleasure in presenting to you 
the guest of the occasion, and in asking you to rise and drink to the health of 
Mr. Jorge A. Mitre, the present editor and publisher of La Nacidn, and to the pros- 
perity of the Argentine Nation, with whose making and prestige the name he bears 
is so closely associated. 


The address delivered by Sefior Mitre on this occasion created the 
greatest enthusiasm among his auditors. It stamped him as a great 
apostle of human liberty, a man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions, a thinker who at the same time has the power of eloquence to 
express his thoughts. The following brief extracts will serve to give 
an idea of the character of his masterly speech: 


I quite understand, gentlemen, that I am speaking to-day in the midst of the 
greatest and most perfect of all human democracies. You will permit me, as I have 
the privilege of addressing you, to do so in my own character—very modest, if you 
please, but at the same time the most honorable a man can claim in a democracy—I 
mean in my character of a simple citizen of my own country. 

I believe, and I believe it without any attempt to magnify my own representation, 
but, on the contrary, trying to confine it within my own personal convictions, that 
that country of mine is with yours in these very trying days. No effort for our own 
freedom, as well as for the freedom of others, has ever found us indifferent. We have 
always been ready; and that is what the strength of tradition points out imperatively 
to us, the rdle which corresponds to us in the present universal struggle. 

We had scarcely consolidated our freedom within our own boundaries when the 
Argentine armies crossed the Andes in an endeavor to secure the freedom of the con- 
tinent. Later on, bleeding under a sanguinary despotism, our most brilliant heroes 
struggled for a quarter of a century for the triumph of the same ideals of justice and 
right, endeavoring to imitate your own great Constitution in order to organize the 
country on the solid basis of those ideals. Still later, when we were establishing our 
own institutions, we witnessed the rising of the most powerful army of the southern 
continent, to put a stop to the corruption and the ambition of a man who, not satis- 
fied with dominating despotically his own country, wished, as is the case now, to 
attack all others who were struggling to establish order and progress, the goal of their 
aspirations. 

The Argentine Nation did not then hesitate to sacrifice her tranquillity and her 
wealth, placing herself in the field against the tyrant and the ideas which he repre- 
sented; and she did this with the highest disinterestedness, trying to characterize 
her action as an altruistic one, just as you are now doing with your admirable and 
almost sublime struggle against world despotism. Such has been, in short, the inter- 
national policy of Argentina when the great statesmen of our country have been at 
the helm, arousing the pride of her people. 

You can thus see how our people can not be indifferent at the present moment 
when we can cooperate in the work, a thousand times blessed, of human redemption; 
work which began in the defense of a small nation unjustly violated, and which has 
developed until it has become a well-defined struggle between despotism and 


democracy, between brute force and right. 
* * * * * * * 


I think that you have realized that I was one of the many of your own mind, there 
in my fatherland, following your sublime endeavors. Please allow me to believe 
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now that your presence here, which honors me so much, is not simply a demonstra- 
tion, but is a happy meeting of homogeneous souls with hearts that beat together, 
inspired by the same ideals and sentiments. : 

Gentlemen, here is to the soldiers of democracy and to your great President, who 
has placed on their brows as a beacon a spiritual light. 

Another notable courtesy extended to Sefior Mitre was a luncheon 
in his honor given by the Associacién de la Prensa, the press club of 
Spanish writers in New York. He was also the recipient of numerous 
courtesies in Washington, among them a luncheon given in his honor 
by Director General Barrett of the Pan American Union. 
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PON the invitation of Mr. Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the Latin American countries 
paid a visit on July 26 to the Hog Island shipyards at 

Philadelphia, Pa. Two special cars brought the party from Wash- 
ington, one being for the diplomats and the other for a number of 
United States officials and newspaper men. The train arrived at 
Philadelphia at 12.55 p. m., and the party of distinguished visitors 
was met at the station by Director General Schwab, of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; Admiral Bowles, assistant general manager of 
the corporation; and a group of South American guests who had been 
invited from New York. The visitors were taken in motor cars 
decorated with flags and emblems of the various Latin American 
countries to the island, where luncheon was served at the hotel. 

Mr. Frederick Holbrook, president of the American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation, who presided at the luncheon, called upon 
Mr. Schwab to welcome the guests of the occasion, and the head of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation voiced the sentiments of the hosts 
in a brief but graceful speech, in part as follows: 


We are welcoming to-day the diplomats of our neighboring States, many of whom 
have been my personal friends and associates for many years. A formal greeting on 
such an occasion is entirely inappropriate. We are here to view a great industrial 
establishment that stands paramount in the undertakings of our Nation; that stands 
indicative of what we intend to do and what we are doing. It stands as an indication 
of what our policy is going to be in this great world of war, and no stone will be left 
unturned to accomplish the aims and purposes of what every true-hearted American 
citizen has set out to do. 

We welcome you to this typical establishment of ours; we welcome you as our friends 
and associates; ¢s our friends of a far closer relationship in the years to come than 
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ever before. We are no more ‘‘ North Americans” and ‘‘South Americans”—we are 
Americans. I will not now refer to my distinguished friends as our ‘‘friends from the 
South,” as they refer to us as their ‘‘friends from the North, ” for we are all Americans 
who are bound together by ties of commerce and bonds of friendly relationship, and 
by reason of our location. 

Mr. Hurley, the president of the company, and myself welcome you here, and we 
hope you will enjoy your luncheon and that you will enjoy the visit to this great 
shipyard. I will give you no figures; sufficient it is to say that the progress of the Ship- 
ping Board and its success in the future in any case will be a greater success than 
anything we had anticipated. You may convey this message to our friends in the 
South, and I know that the American Nation and the Shipping Board will do their 
part by civilization. 


When Mr. Hurley was called upon it gave that popular official of 
the Shipping Board an opportunity to announce a new doctrine of 
international dealing and relations, and to unfold a plan in which 
the peoples of the Latin American countries will participate with 
the United States and other nations upon an equal footing. Among 
other notable utterances may be quoted the following: 


We have invited you to view the progress at the largest shipbuilding yard in the 
world, because we have felt that the immediate as well as the future achievements 
of this yard can not fail to be beneficial to your countries. 

President Wilson has demonstrated to the world that the people of the United 
States are not fighting for the permanency of their own liberties alone, but for the 
liberty of civilization everywhere. The unselfish purpose of this country in the 
present war is recognized, I think, by the peoples of the nations which you represent. 
The United States, mobilizing all its strength against the German Government, is 
fighting for its own protection and for your protection. Even Germany recognizes 
the fact that the United States has no desire to extend its own dominion. Not a foot 


of German territory or any other territory is desired by the American people. 
* * *. * * * * 


The world’s greatest shipyard, established here, was part of our answer to the 
challenge of the German Government, which set out to sink our ships and our cargoes, 
and American citizens traveling the ocean highway. It was intended primarily to 
serve civilization in the great war emergency, but it will serve civilization as well 
in the enduring peace that will be borne out of the victory of the Allies and America. 

This is only one of the many new yards built by the Government to meet the sudden 
call for ships in order that the resources of humanity may be brought together on the 
battlefield of France, but when this one yard finally is in its full stride it will produce 
ships at the rate of three a week, each of 7,500 tons dead weight capacity. * * * 

The ships that are being built by the United States as instruments of war are de- 
signed to serve equally well as the instruments of an enduring peace. You may 
send back to your own peoples the word that these ships will not be used exclusively 
for this Nation’s aggrandizement in peace any more than they are used for such 
aggrandizement in the war that is now waging. 

Our duty now is to build a bridge of ships to our fighting front in France. Our 
expectation is that a large part of this bridge will be used to connect us more closely 
with our own neighbors when the war is over—a bridge that will be used as freely and 
with quite as much advantage by our neighbors as by ourselves. 

President Wilson is not merely the friend of humanity; he is the foe of individual, 
corporate, national, and international ruthlessness, military, financial, or industrial. 
He has written into the record of our times the high ideal of national unselfishness, 
and that ideal will never be erased, even in the keen competition of peace. Those 
who would exploit a neighboring nation for a selfish purpose will be halted in peace 
even as the Germans twice have been halted at the Marne. * * * 
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If our ships do not bring prosperity to our neighbors as well as to ourselves, our 
own pride in the achievement will be diminished. The vigor of a contract depends 
upon a mutuality of interest, an advantage on both sides. If one of the parties to 
the contract has been placed at a disadvantage the agreement isinfirm. Yet nations, 
in their dealings with each other, frequently have overlooked this principle of human 
intercourse, and have taken satisfaction out of the thought that they have shackled 
the commercial freedom of another nation. The end of such international practices 
is near at hand. The issue of human rights, as well as national, is being fought out 
on the battlefields of France. 

The great fleet that this country is building will be operated after the war upon 
principles which recognize human and national rights and equities. That fleet 
will serve the Americas. It will serve Latin America as it serves the people of the 
United States. It will serve the world, as America is now serving the world in fight- 
ing for the cause of liberty. * * * 

The great merchant fleet, created out of an imperative war need, has been dedicated 
by America to the cause of liberty—your liberty as well as ours; and so long as the 
American flag floats at the masthead of a single ship that cause shall never be forsaken. 


In expressing the appreciation of the visitors and in thanking the 
Shipping Board for its invitation to view the great shipyard, Am- 
bassador da Gama, of Brazil, said: 


I am going to see so many things that are really facts that I will not try to present 
any facts that are not going to beshown to you. I purpose to thank the Shipping Board 
for having brought us here, and to assure Mr. Hurley and Mr. Schwab that we will not 
fail, when this visit is finished, to convey to our Governments the expression of admi- 
ration for the work done here and our assurance that our national and international 
hopes are going to be a reality. 


Ambassador Naon, of Argentina, also voiced the sentiments of the 
guests in the following enthusiastic remarks: 


I have to thank you for the kind invitation you have extended tome. Do you know 
that I am absolutely amazed at this work, which is so important and interesting for 
the welfare of your country, as well as for the welfare of humanity? I am quite sure 
that, engaged as you are now in such a very serious work, that work will be destined 
after the war to make our commercial relations closer and closer. 

I wish, then, to raise my glass for the great success of your enterprise in this moment, 
and no matter how much of a diplomat I can be, I wish to say that I express these 
sentiments because I consider that your success is our success, that your welfare is 
our welfare, and your glory is also our glory. 


Minister Calderon, of Bolivia, expressed his sentiments in saying: 


I could not have believed it without seeing. It is vast. It means much to my 
country, for you see we are a mineral country, producing more than 50 per cent of 
the world’s supply of tin and tungsten. Formerly all our products went to England 
and Germany. Now they come to this county; which will also have the first choice 
henceforth, even after the war. 


Minister Cespedes, of Cuba, was also astounded, saying: 


Marvelous from every aspect! I am thrilled by this thing, feeling as I do, one of 
your allies. We, too, are going to do our bit and are now making plans for the con- 
struction of a large navy yard and shipyard in Cuba, where the climate is so favorable 
that we can work all the year round with no winter to contend with. 

All the other ministers expressed their enthusiasm and had words 
of praise and encouragement for the great work. Some idea of the 
size of the stupendous plant may be had from the following summary 
of its construction and present activities: 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SHIPYARD AND THE SHIPS. 


September 13, 1917, contract signed. 

September 20, 1917, actual construction begun. 

February 12, 1918, yard 50 per cent complete. 

February 12, 1918, first keel laid. 

Before August 10, 1918, first 7,500-ton ship will be launched. 
Before December 31, 1918, 50 ships will be built. 

Before August, 1919, a total of 180 ships will be built. 


THE SHIPS. 


One hundred and eighty ships under order. 

One hundred and ten 7,500-ton, 114-knot cargo ships. 

Seventy 8,000-ton, 15-knot cargo and troop ships. 

Five hundred thousand tons of steel will be required. 

Ninety million rivets will be used. 

Twenty-seven steel mills rolling the plates. 

Seventy fabricating shops making the punchings and forming the steel. 
Five hundred and seventy boilers to be used. 

Seven hundred thousand horsepower steam turbines contracted for. 
Original estimated cost of 7,500-ton ship, $1,100,000. 

Minimum fee for building same, $41,000. 

Original estimated cost of 8,000-ton ship, $1,650,000. 

Minimum fee for building same, $65,000. 


THE SHIPYARD. 


Eight hundred and forty-six acres of barren land converted into a shipyard. 
Twenty-six thousand men employed on the average; $600,000 weekly pay roll. 
Thirty thousand men employed at the present time; $1,000,000 weekly pay roll. 
Three thousand five hundred concerns furnishing supplies for construction purposes. 
Two hundred and fifty carloads of material received some days. 

Ten million dollars total.expenditures per month. 

Eighty miles standard railroad track in the yard. 

Eighteen miles of roadway in the yard. 

One hundred and ten million feet of lumber used for construction purposes. 
One hundred and fifty thousand piles driven, 50 to 70 feet in length. 

One hundred and twenty thousand feet domestic water piping installed. 
Ninety thousand feet of high-pressure piping installed. 

Seventy-three thousand feet of sewers installed. 

Three million feet of electric wires put underground. 

Twenty thousand shovels used. 

Ten thousand picks used. 

One hundred and sixty-five automobile trucks. 

Twenty locomotives. 

Seventy locomotive cranes. 

Four hundred and fifty freight cars. 

Eighty thousand electric lamps purchased. 

Six hundred and fifty electric motors installed. 

Two hundred and ‘fifty buildings erected (25 acres under roof). 

Training school established, with 150 instructors. 

Y.M.C. A. with auditorium seating 2,000 built. 

Barracks for 6,000 men constructed. 

Barracks for 600 guards constructed. 

Four fire departments with 16 motor trucks erected. 

No fee paid for the construction of this yard. 
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N the broad and majestic Parandé, sweeping southward 
toward the sea, stands Argentina’s second metropolis, 
Rosario, about 300 miles distant from the Atlantic. Un- 
like many other large South American cities, Rosario is 
neither the capital of a state nor the capital of a nation. Its im- 
portance, therefore, is not closely allied with the vagaries of pro- 
vincial or federal politics; it stands upon the solid foundation of 
commerce and industry. Across the river, and eastward from the 
city’s busy streets, lies the rich Argentine Province of Entre Rios. 
To westward stretches the level pampa, seemingly into endless space, 
over which the harvester garners the golden grain or the cowboy 
rides with the growing herds—industries so vast in extent that 
foreign nations constantly send forth their ships to trade with this 
famous depot of supplies. Many a man is familiar with the great 
capital of the Argentine nation, and with it he associates enormous 
quantities of products, a very true presumption; but fewer people 
hear of Rosario, more or less overshadowed by the larger and more 
palatial city, but, nevertheless, a place that in recent years has 
largely expanded its commerce, grown in general prosperity, and 
heeded the call of civic betterment. 

Rosario is situated on the west bank of the Paranda, the latter, 
under different names and tributaries, coming from sources far away 
in the heart of a continent. For 200 years Rosario has existed; but 
for the last few decades it has been growing. These two words are 
typical of the city’s progress, and it is of the latter-day growth that 
we write; but at the same time it must be remembered that the 
unsettled condition of the world during the last few years and the 
lack of shipping facilities have retarded the progress of Rosario as 
well as other important commercial cities. 

Rosario is located in the southern part of the Province of Santa 
Fe. In this section of the Province the land is slightly undulating, 
but as one travels from the city he realizes the vast area of level 
plain by which he is surrounded; the soil is fertile, the pasturage is 
usually ample for the stock, while the absence of trees, save here and 
there the solitary ‘‘Ombu,’’ reminds one of the agricultural regions 
of Kansas and lowa. 

On this vast level plain, by the river’s side, the early builders of 
Rosario made a beginning. Again, we note a condition correspond- 
ing to town building in the United States, for the aboriginal in- 
habitants had thatched roofed huts or sheds on Rosario’s site long 
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PORT FACILITIES AT ROSARIO. 


Upper: A view of the docks with steam and electric cranes for loading and unloading the vessels that han- 
dle Rosario’s commerce. Lower: A section of the wharf of the Central Argentine Railway. 
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before the arrival of Europeans. However, one Francisco Godoy is 
credited with the actual founding of the present city, an event that 
occurred in 1730. By 1823 Rosario had reached the dignity of a 
town, in accordance with a decree of the Provincial Government at 
Santa Fe; and later, after Rosario forces, raised there for military 
services, acquitted themselves so well, the title of city was officially 
bestowed in 1852. In 1854 Gen. José de Urquiza, at that time the 
Chief of the Argentine Confederation, designated Rosario as a port 
for the several Provinces of the northern part of the country, which 
action appears to have given new life to the place. Rosario then 
had no railroad outlet, no drainage system, and no public water- 
works; it was a town ready for the making, but small and somewhat 
isolated; travel to the interior was by the slow stage coach or horse- 
back, while the whole population was not more than a few thousand 
people. 

The plain where the city stands is from 50 to 300 feet above the 
waters of the river, and at certain seasons of the year heavy rains 
in the interior of the continent swell the Paranda, which rises con- 
siderably, often overflowing its lower shores. The rise of the river 
is based on two general causes—the thawing of the snow on the 
eastern slopes of the central Andes and the extremely heavy rains 
that fall over the Brazilian interior at about the same time. In 
January and February the Parana is usually rising, attaining its 
height in March; in April, May, and June the river is ‘‘regular” or 
steady; the following three months it falls and rises irregularly; in 
October the water begins to drop a few inches a day; and by De- 
cember the Parana is at its lowest flow. The difference in high and 
low water usually measures about 12 feet, while the average current 
flows at 2 to 24 knots an hour. To the general reader the condition 
of the river has little to concern the activity of the city of Rosario, 
but to business and shipping interests the facts are quite the reverse. 
For instance, in a given year the river all the way up to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, averaged a depth of 16 feet, while at another season ships 
of only 8 feet draft could navigate that distance up river. Vessels 
drawing under 19 or 20 feet of water usually have no trouble in 
reaching Rosario; ocean sailing ships do not, as a rule, go above 
this port. 

Rosario lies approximately midway between the latitudinal lines 
35 and 40, or its situation in the southern hemisphere corresponds to 
that of the northern cities of Savannah and San Diego. Seasons, 
of course, in the far southland are reversed and Rosario people are 
enjoying midsummer in December, January, and February when the 
temperature for these months averages about 72° F. (sometimes 
reaches 100° F.); the months of March, April, and May average 62° F’.; 
June, July, August, 50° F.; September, October, November, 60° F. 
More than 50 per cent of the annual rainfall usually comes between 
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VIEWSSOF ROSARIO. 


Top: The Sunchales station of the Central Argentine Railway. Middle: The shops of the Central Argen- 
tine Railway at Rosario. Bottom: Station of the Cordoba & Rosario Railway. 
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VIEWS _OF_ROSARIO. 


Upper: Section of Corriente Street, car standing in front of the Colon Theater. Lower: The Opera House. 
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October and March, while the period from April to September is 
known as the dry season. Variations from normal, however, are to 
be expected occasionally over a large territory extending from north 
to south and including the region of Rosario. Briefly, the climate is 
temperate and healthful, but often dry periods prevail subject to 
‘‘pamperos’’ or storms, often accompanied by dust. The average 
annual rainfall is about 40 inches. The birth rate per year is given 
at 38.7 and the death rate 24.2 per 1,000. 

The region about Rosario being comparatively level, there was 
little difficulty in planning streets, avenues, and public parks. The 
streets generally run westward from the river and are crossed at right 
angles by others, making about as perfect a checkerboard plan as any 
city can show. Approximately 2,000 acres of land are occupied by 
business streets and buildings, and the city’s population is about 
235,000. Pleasing features of construction are the wideness of 
avenues and streets, the liberal number of parks, and the general open- 
ness contrasting with the older section of Buenos Aires and its narrow 
streets. 

As seen from approaching river steamers the city is rather dis- 
appointing, the flatness of the plain and the line of bluffs along the 
western shore prevent sightseeing at its best. Should we enter 
Rosario by rail, however, conditions are reversed and one gathers-a 
very fair impression of outlying districts and the thousands of low 
buildings which house workingmen and their families. Eight rail- 
road lines enter the city from as many directions, though most of 
these roads come from the westward-lying grain fields. Noticeable 
in the suburbs of Rosario are the growing number of small agricul- 
tural patches and truck gardens which are now supplying the markets 
of Rosario, Buenos Aires and other cities with vegetables, dairy, and 
other products. A decade or more ago when the writer visited 
Rosario for the first time this industry was not so noticeable as to-day; 
and it indicates some of the smaller industries that gradually develop 
in newer countries, amounting on the whole to valuable sums and the 
products themselves responding to modern demands. 

Rosario’s first bank was established in 1857, and the same year saw 
the organization of a chamber of commerce of 100 members, and a 
shipping society; the latter was responsible for the construction of 
the mole ‘‘castellano,’”’ which served shipping interests for many years 
thereafter. 

Being neither Federal nor State capital, Rosario’s public buildings 
are not so numerous as those of a city of both political and commercial 
importance; but the latter interests are responsible for the construc- 
tion of many fine edifices for innumerable purposes, a few of which 
are shown in the illustrations. Private residences, as a rule, partake 
of Spanish architecture, with the ever-loved patio and its flowers and 
birds as special features. 
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HANDSOME BUILDINGS IN ROSARIO. 


Top: The Italian Bank of the Rio dela Plata. Bottom: British Bank of South America. 
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Horse-drawn street cars were completely withdrawn from Rosario 
in 1908, and to-day there are modern electric cars operated on 52 or 
more miles of tracks, and all of the cars transported 27,000,000 pas- 
sengers in a recent year. The fare is 10 centavos, or the equivalent 
of about 4 cents in United States currency. 

The Provincial Constitution and ‘‘the organic law of municipali- 
ties”’ provides authority for municipal organization for towns whose 
population is 2,000 or more. Municipalities with a population of 
5,000 or more have a Consejo Deliberante or body composed of 12 
members (six in others) and an intendente or mayor. The munici- 
pality of Rosario, therefore, has 12 councilmen and a mayor; and 
according to paragraph 2, chapter 16, Municipalities (1886), there 
are two secretaries, an accountant, a treasurer, various clerks, and 
many employees connected with the mayor’s office. All members of 
the council are elected by popular vote, and not only Argentines but 
foreigners, under certain conditions, may become members of the 
council. All applicants to be eligible for councilmen must be at least 
22 years of age and residents of the city. The council elects a presi- 
dent, a vice president, and other officers, and, as in most cities, the 
municipal authorities are charged with general public welfare, the 
maintenance and building of streets, regulation of markets, the man- 
agement of police, parks, bridges, cemeteries, lighting, public instruc- 
tion, public health, regulation of vehicle traffic, public assistance 
(assistencia publica), etc. The council from time to time passes laws 
for the government of the city, which are carried out by the in- 
tendente or mayor. The Argentine National Congress ‘‘has power 
to legislate for all the Provinces, enacting codes to be applied in all 
of them, thus securing uniformity of legislation.” The Provinces, 
however, have the right to elect officials in accordance with Article 
CV of the Federal Constitution, which reads: 

Each Province shall have its own local institutions and laws and shall be governed 
by them. They elect their governors, legislators, and provincial functionaries of all 
classes, without intervention of the Federal Government. 

Of the various nationalities composing the city’s population about 
20 per cent are of French origin, 17 per cent Uruguayan, 16 per cent 
German, 16 per cent Italian, 10 per cent Spaniards, 7.8 per cent Ar- 
gentines; many English, Russians, Brazilians, and other nationalities 
are represented in the cosmopolitan population. The percentagcs 
given above are doubtless somewhat altered to-day owing to the large 
exodus of various nationalities for war service in Kurope. Accom- 
modating Rosario’s people there are about 23,000 houses, of which 
20,000 are the one-story style, so common all over Latin America. 
Probably 2,000 homes have two stories, and many others range from 
three to six stories. 

The port of Rosario is a busy place. The Sociedad Anonima, a 
French organization, operates the port under regulations presoribed 





HANDSOME BUILDINGS IN ROSARIO. 


Upper: The “Jefatura Politica,” in which are held political meetings and other large assemblies. Lower: 
The ‘“‘ Escuela Governador Freyre,” one of the fine public school buildings. 
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by the Federal Government. The company is credited with a capital 
of about $2,000,000 and has outstanding bonds for $20,000,000, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. Its concession covers a large area and 
approximately 3 miles of wharf, along which it operates 30 miles of 
railway. Much of the proposed work of improving and modernizing 
has already been accomplished; more is to be done. Cargo is handled 
by steam and electric cranes, the latter power being generated by the 
company’s private plant. The company also operates a large grain 
elevator. During the last normal year (1913) Rosario’s exports 
amounted to 3,012,970 metric tons; imports, 1,307,681 metric tons. 
This commerce was carried by 2,076 steamers and 977 sailing vessels, 
which entered or cleared the port. Figured differently, Rosario 
shipped, in 1915, 45 per cent of Argentina’s exports of corn, 40 per 
cent of the flax exports, and 30 per cent of the country’s wheat exports. 
Only nine steamers from the United States assisted in this trade, the 
British, Dutch, Greek, Danish, Norwegian, Spanish, and other na- 
tionalities transporting the great bulk of cargo. It is understood 
that the port company’s contract with the Argentine Government 
provides that at least 40 per cent of the gross receipts must be applied 
to maintenance and operation of the works, with the remainder re- 
served for interest, sinking funds, ete. 

Aside from the activities of seagoing commerce the small trading 
vessels that come down to Rosario from many far inland points are 
interesting and significant. For instance, the little Bolivian port of 
Suarez, 1,500 miles or more northward on the Paraguay, sends a 
regular trader to Rosario; the boats from the Alto Parana, the Pilco- 
mayo, the Bermejo, and other rivers also make Rosario their southern 
terminus. With ocean and river craft of all descriptions anchored 
for several miles along the water front, with sailors and river boat- 
men speaking varied languages, handling cargoes curious and inter- 
esting, a commercial picture is presented that merits the attention 
of a gifted painter. 

The city of Rosario is supplied with water for domestic purposes 
by an English corporation, which obtained a franchise in 1888 lasting 
tor 70 years. The water is obtained from the Parana above the city, 
and after passing through filtering and clearing reservoirs is dis- 
tributed through the city by about 220 miles of pipe line. Taking 
1913 as an average year there were more than 23,300 firms and 
individuals taking this water, and the receipts to the company for 
the same period amounted to $588,000. 

Rosario’s system of sewerage is modern and efficient, and since 
1910 the operating company has been extending sewers to more re- 
mote suburban districts. The net revenue in 1914 amounted to 
$211,000, and this sum allowed the payment of a 3 per cent dividend 
to stockholders. Sewerage rates are about 4 per cent of the rental 
value of property. 
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A Belgian corporation holds the concession for supplying the 
city with electricity for light and power purposes. The new plant, 
which absorbed other electrical interests, is one of the best and 
most modern on the continent. Its valuation as given in a recent 
report was $7,300,000, and the total annual receipts during the same 
period were $1,155,000. The cost of producing current in 1914 per 
kilowatt is given at 1.3 cents, showing a decrease over former 
expenses. 

Both electricity and gas are used in lighting Rosario, the latter 
supplying illumination for a trifle more than half of the city. The 
company naturally depends on foreign coal, and has provided for 
large depots of supply, which hold 9,000 tons. In 1910 a new gas 
concession was obtained from the municipality and various improve- 
ments in services have been inaugurated by the operating company. 

One of the flourishing institutions of Rosario is the stock exchange, 
or, in local parlance, La Bolsa de Comercio. With a membership 
approaching 1,000, this commercial body is composed of leading men 
of affairs, who represent every branch of business life of the city 
and the surrounding region. The exchange is governed by a general 
committee. While its activities are closely associated with the city 
chamber of commerce, the chamber of cereals, and another body 
known as the Defensa Comercial, its rules and regulations and its 
officers are separate and distinct. However, all of these important 
trade bodies work more or less along the lines of production and 
promotion; all of them have been active in their respective lines and 
have rendered important service in all kinds of business upbuilding. 

It seems particularly appropriate in a community producing such 
vast quantities of grain and stock that clubs of like nature should be 
numerous and flourishing. At the head of these associations stands 
the Rosario Rural Society, founded in 1895, and sometime thereafter 
granted the unusual privilege of erecting buildings for its use in 
Independencia Park. The provincial as well as the Federal Goy- 
ernment also lent aid in the way of appropriating public funds for 
the society’s development. As a result of combined effort, progress 
has been marked, and almost every phase of agriculture and stock 
raising has felt the vitalizing influence of this society. At frequent 
intervals horse shows, races, exhibitions of products, etc., are held, 
and in other ways the progress of the community is encouraged by 
its aids and suggestions. 

Closely allied with this society is the Jockey Club, a sporting body 
with approximately 1,000 members. The club owns valuable prop- 
erty and a well-equipped race course, and in a single year 212 racing 
events have been held, and the prizes awarded amounted to many 
thousands of dollars. These events greatly stimulate the raising of 
fine horses for riding, driving, and draft purposes. Another popular 
association is the Rosario Social Club, with a large membership and 
housed in beautifully appointed buildings. This club while not 





ROSARIO VIEWS. 


Upper: Central Market. Lower: Scene in Independence Park on a festive occasion. 





Photo from Lloyd’s Argentina. 


VIEWS OF ROSARIO. 


1. Independence Park. 2. Statue of Liberty inthe Plaza de Mayo. 3. Monument to Gen. San Martin. 4. A section of 
the Boulevard Orono. 
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admitting women to membership, has certain rooms reserved for 
them and otherwise encourages the ladies to attend the entertain- 
ments given from time to time. Rosario also has various other 
clubs, while residents of different leading nationalities have clubs 
or social establishments of their own. 

Educational institutions are numerous and of a character befitting 
the progress of the city and the nation. In 1915 the schools main- 
tained by the National Government were as follows: Colegio Nacional, 
484 students and 49 teachers and professors; Commercial High School, 
544 students and 40 instructors; Industrial School, 335 students, 38 
instructors; the Normal School, 1,152 students and 75 instructors. 
The city has more than 80 additional schools of various grades main- 
tained by the provincial government which have an attendance of 
more than 17,000 pupils, with a teaching force of 530 men and 
women. Rosario also has 100 or more private schools attended by 
9,000 children. 

The provincial records of Santa Fe show that the Department of 
Rosario has an area of 666 square miles; and a recent assessment of 
real property indicates a valuation of $232,000,000. Roughly speak- 
ing, about one-third of this amount, it is estimated, may be a fair 
value for the real estate of the city of Rosario. 

Municipal funds for the city are derived from several sources, such 
as returns for public services, from federal and provincial govern- 
ments; profits on slaughterhouses, markets, cemeteries, direct and 
indirect taxes, etc. A recent year shows a total revenue of $2,200,000 
from such sources. City expenditures for public works were $80,000 
in a recent year; for parks, $53,000; sewers, lights, and water, 
$155,000; public health, $194,000; street cleaning, $228,000; public 
instruction, $42,000, etc., which figures will give one a fair idea of 
expenditures for municipal activities and improvements. 

According to the conclusions of the United States consul, Wilbert L. 
Bonney, stationed in Rosario, future trading with that port depends 
largely on more adequate shipping facilities and cheaper ocean rates. 
As an illustration of present abnormal conditions it may be said that 
$1.37 per case is charged by steamship companies for transporting 
gasoline from New York to Rosario. In normal times. the ocean 
freight on similar quantities of gasoline was only 10 cents. 

Remembering that gasoline is only one of the countless articles of 
ordinary necessity in Rosario, and that all other importations receive 
the same treatment in the way of excessive charges, there is no wonder 
to be expressed at business stagnation in certain lines. When we 
look to future general progress, however, and remember that ships 
are now being constructed far more rapidly than they are being 
destroyed, and that ere long not only steamships but the old-time 
sailing vessel will be upon the seas probably in greater numbers than 
ever before, there is ample assurance that Rosario, as a great business 
emporium, will advance in progress and prosperity even more rapidly 
than in the past. , 
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NSPIRED by the wonderful work being accomplished by the 
Pan American Union for the closer knitting together of the 
countries of the two Americas, Gov. Walter F. Frear and a 
number of the leading men in Hawaii began in 1907 the founda- 

tion of what is now the Pan Pacific Union. Only the heads of Pacific 
countries may be honorary presidents of the Pan Pacific Union, for it 
is hoped that in time the Pacific lands will take over the Pan Pacific 
Union, as the United States and the Latin American countries have 
actually created the Pan American Union. 

One of the earliest friends and honorary vice presidents of the Pan 
Pacific Union was the Hon. John Barrett, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, and this older brother has always aided the 
Pacific organization in getting and keeping in touch with the Latin 
American countries that border on the greatest of oceans. 

At the several Pan Pacific conventions that have been held, 
Honolulu has been selected as the central clearing house of effort; 
this because of its position at the crossroads of the Pacific; for often 
here there are steamers in port from Japan, Australia, Canada, and 
America, and even at times from South America, and on these vessels, 
as sometimes happens, are men of leading thought from the many 
parts of the Pacific, and in Honolulu they get together, exchange 
ideas, and the plans of the Pan Pacific Union are so forwarded. 

Only those appointed by the different governments of the Pacific 
are eligible to the Pan Pacific Union, but the Pan Pacific Association 
is an organization open to everyone in sympathy with the objects 
of the Pan Pacific Union. For 10 years the Mid-Pacific Magazine 
has been published at the crossroads of the Pacific as the organ of 
this propaganda, and each month there is in its pages at least one 
illustrated article on each of the great Pacific lands. In Honolulu, 
as in many other Pacific cities, Pan Pacific clubs have been estab- 
lished, and many of these hold weekly luncheons, at which speakers 
from other Pacific lands are entertained. In Honolulu the Pan 
Pacific Club occupies its own buildings, maintains a Pan Pacific 
Commercial Museum, and is establishing a Pan Pacific Commercial 
College. The Pan Pacific Union, as the holding body, contemplates 
a consolidation with the Mid-Pacific Institute (which already has 
hundreds of young students from every part of the Pacific), and 
making of this the foundation of a useful Pan Pacific Commercial 
University. It was at the great main building of the Mid-Pacific 
Institute on July 22 that the Hon. Franklin K. Lane was elected 


1 By Alexander Ilume Ford. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE PAN PACIFIC UNION. 
Top: Reading the Declaration of Independence over the flags of the various Pacific countries com- 
posing the Pan Pacific Union, the ceremony taking place July 4, 1918, and the flags being subse- 
quently sent to the President of the United States with the request that he act as Honorary 
President of the Union. Middle: Secretary Franklin K. Lane, of the United States Department 
of the Interior, on the left, and Governor McCarthy, of Hawaii, on the right. Photographed 
July 22, 1918, on the occasion of Secretary Lane’s visit to Hawaii. Bottom:_Some of the Japanese 
children taking part in the celebration at the Mid-Pacific Institute on the occasion of the conse- 
cration of the flags on July 4, 1918. 
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honorary president of the Pan Pacific Association and was presented 
with the flags of every Pacific nation by their distinguished sons 
and daughters in Hawaii; these to be borne to Woodrow Wilson, 
with the request that he act as honorary president of the Pan Pacific 
Union—a position held only by the heads of Pacific governments. 
On July 4 these flags were consecrated by the reading over them in 
the tongues of the Pacific the Declaration of Independence, then 
forwarded by Gov. McCarthy of Hawaii to the White House, with 
the request to Secretary of the Interior Lane that they be presented 
to the President of the United States on Balboa, or Pan Pacific Day, 
September 17, for on that day, the anniversary of the discovery 
of the Pacific, are held Pan Pacific banquets in cities all around the 
great ocean. It is the occasion when those of every Pacific race 
get together and plan for the coming year how they may aid in 
bringing about better understanding and cooperation between the 
land of their adoption and the land of their nativity. 

Perhaps the simplest way of bringing before you the objects and 
ambitions of the Pan Pacific Union is to present its published 
platform: 


THE PAN PACIFIC UNION, AN ORGANIZATION HAVING FOR ITS AIM THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF THE INTEREST OF ALL PACIFIC COMMUNITIES. 


The Pan Pacific Union is incorporated with an international board of trustees» 
representing every race and nation of the Pacific. 

The trustees may be added to or replaced by appointed representatives of the 
different countries cooperating in the Pan Pacific Union. The following are the 
main objects set forth in the charter of the Pan Pacific Union: 

1. To call in conference delegates from all Pacific peoples for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and furthering the interests common to Pacific nations. 

2. To maintain in Hawaii and other Pacific lands bureaus of information and edu- 
cation concerning matters of interest to the people of the Pacific, and to disseminate 
to the world information of every kind of progress and opportunity in Pacific lands, 
and to promote the comfort and interests of all visitors. 

3. To aid and assist those in all Pacific communities to better understand each 
other, and to work together for the furtherance of the best interests of the land of their 
adoption, and, through them, to spread abroad about the Pacific the friendly spirit 
of inter-racial cooperation. 

4. To assist and to aid the different races in lands of the Pacific to cooperate in 
local fairs, to raise produce, and to create home manufactured goods. 

5. To own real estate, erect buildings needed for housing exhibits provided and 
maintained by the respective local committees. 

6. To maintain a Pan Pacific commercial museum and art gallery. 

7. To create dioramas, gather exhibits, books, and other Pan Pacific material of 
educational or instructive value. 

8. To promote and conduct a Pan Pacific exposition of the handicrafts of the Pacific 
peoples, of their works of art, and scenic dioramas of the most beautiful bits of Pacific 
lands or illustrating great Pacific industries. 

9. To establish and maintain a permanent college and clearing house of information 
(printed and otherwise) concerning the lands, commerce, peoples, and trade oppor- 
tunities in countries of the Pacific, creating libraries of commercial knowledge, and 
training men in this commercial knowledge of Pacific lands. 

10. To secure the cooperation and support of Federal and State governments, 
chambers of commerce, city governments, and of individuals. 

11. To enlist for this work of publicity in behalf of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, 
and the Philippines Federal aid and financial support, as well as similar cooperation 
and support from all Pacific governments. 

12. To bring all nations and peoples about the Pacific Ocean into closer friendly 
and commercial contact and relationship. 
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T has been said that iron “is the most universally distributed and 
the most generously applied” of all the earth’s metals. Man 
has been extracting iron from ore for thousands of years, but 
probably never in history has this work assumed such feverish 

activity nor has iron been produced in such enormous quantities as 
within the last few years. As the world grows older the products of 
iron become more numerous and the methods of obtaining the metal 
also show marvelous strides. 

Natives of the world’s most backward continent, Africa, may have 
been the first people to utilize iron ores, if we accept the couclraone 
of various investigators. We do know that after early peoples used 
stone tools, followed by utensils made of copper and bronze, that iron 
implements or appliances became more important in the lives of the 
people. In looking over Egypt’s antiquities, notably about the great 
Pyramids, we are interested in the few articles of crudely worked 
iron still to be seen; and farther eastward, and doubtless of a later 
origin, the giant wrought-iron column near the Kutb Minar in India, 
standing 23 feet high ‘and 16 inches in diameter, amazes those of us 
who have viewed this metal mystery wrought in past ages, presuma- 
bly when large furnaces were unknown. In the same region to-day 
we see the lowly native squatting before his chunks of ore, and, with 
charcoal fuel and bamboo blowpipes, aided by strong lung power, 
he produces a heat that brings forth molten iron. Is it possible to 
connect the molding of the great shaft with such primitive methods? 
The tireless Hindoo artisans seem to be more skilled as workers in 
brass, but the ironmaster, if such we may term hin, still plies to 
some extent his ancient and honorable trade, not only in India and 
Kgypt, but also in other oriental lands. 

Could these patient iron makers of the old, old school be transported 
to the great modern plant where iron is separated from its ore by 
gigantic processes they would be spellbound with amazement. Some 
of these workers have, indeed, been attracted to the large modern 
iron foundry which English and Americans have builded near the 
heart of Hindustan, where they find employment. So new in opera- 
tion is this modern establishment and so ancient in ideas and methods 
are the native workmen that we are hardly yet assured of an efficient 
laboring personnel, but the illustration tends to show how new 
methods are invading ancient lands. 

In regions where coal and iron exist the conditions for ore exploita- 
tion and iron manufacture are greatly enhanced, provided the ore is 





I By Wm. A. Reid, of Pan American Union staff. 
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of sufficient richness in iron content. In the region of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for instance, coal and iron are found not only in vast quantities, but 
also petroleum and gas are abundant, which add many contributory 
chances for profitable iron production. Cheap transportation of ore 
on a remarkably large scale is illustrated by the vast number of barges 
that pass over the Great Lakes from the Minnesota and Michigan 
mining centers to Cleveland and other eastern points where iron 
manufacture can be more economically pursued. In fact, these 
barges passing through the connecting link, the Detroit River, form 
during the summer season almost a continuous procession night and 
day. 

Raw ores naturally vary greatly in the content of iron. It is said 
that iron forms about 5 per cent of the material of which the earth 
is composed, and this mineral occurs in varying quantities of from a 
faint trace to at least 70 per cent in a rich ore. Unless the iron 
content is more than 25 per cent in a given body of ore it is not con- 
sidered a profitable working deposit, so the corporations or individual 
operators seek the richest minerals as well as the larger deposits for 
commercial exploitation. 

It is not the oriental alone who marvels at the advance that recent 
years have made in the production of iron and steel. The strides 
are so gigantic that even the tired business man stands at attention 
when he reads of the improved facilities that have been devised for 
mining and refining ore, the new ore-bearing lands that have been 
brought to production, and the enormous profits resulting from such 
enterprises. 

Many nations in normal years contribute to supply the world with 
iron and its products, but it has fallen largely to the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere within the last few years to produce these 
commodities. Well it is that capital has been available and that 
such giant enterprises have had the assistance of experienced and 
skilled scientists and engineers in working out their problems. 

Normally the United States, followed by Germany and Great 
Britain, respectively, produced greater quantities of iron and its 
products than other nations, although vast supplies of ores have long 
been mined or refined in France, Spain, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Sweden, Australia, Canada, China, South Africa, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and in many other countries. 

Within the bounds of the United States there exist some of the 
most productive iron ore regions of the earth. In the Lake Superior 
district alone the shipment of ores in a recent year reached 66,000,000 
gross tons. These figures show an increase in this same region of 
about 40 per cent over the year of 1915. On the whole, the mines 
of the United States produced in 1916 approximately 75,500,000 
gross tons of ore, which sold for the enormous sum of $178,900,000. 
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Photographs by Leroy Miller and J. T. Singewald. 


THE IRON-ORE SECTION OF BRAZIL. 


Upper: Outcropping beds of iron ore in the State of Minas Geraes, Brazil. Lower: Typical view showing 
the topography of the iron-ore section of the State of Minas Geraes, Brazil. Some of the richest deposits 
of iron ore in the world are located in Brazil, only a few of which are being developed at present. 
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Leading States in order of amount produced are Minnesota, Michigan, 
Alabama, Wisconsin, New York, Wyoming, New Jersey, Virginia, 
etc., all of these States showing an amount represented by at least 
six figures up to many millions of tons. In the words of the president 
of a well-known iron and steel company (KE. A. S. Clark at the Cin- 
cinnati Foreign Trade Convention), ‘“‘the United States is to-day 
producing at least 50 per cent of the total world’s steel.” 

As laymen we are inclined to associate the name of iron and steel as 
synonymous, but upon reflection as to the varied uses to which the 
metal lends itself the difference is quite apparent. Many are familiar 
with the spectacular flow of red-hot iron from the ordinary reduction 
furnace, where the little sandy courses or molds receive the rivulets 
of molten metal. This product is in the rough state and is called 
cast or pig iron. When this molten iron becomes ‘‘set” or partially 
cooled it is broken by sledge hammers or otherwise into convenient 
“pigs” for handling; and at. each break the appearance of the iron 
crystals indicate to the trained eye the quality of the product. The 
best iron has large crystals and open grain, the quality of the ore 
going into the furnace determining in a large measure the grade of 
the resultant iron. 

Wrought iron is a purer metal and usually contains only a few 
tenths of 1 per cent of carbon; and it is made either directly from ore 
or from cast iron. Steel is a variety of iron possessing properties 
between wrought iron and cast iron, and contains, freyuently, one- 
half of 1 per cent to 14 per cent of carbon. It can be tempered and 
retains magnetism; “its malleability decreases and fusibility increases 
with an increase of carbon.’’ There are many grades of steel, of 
course, and various methods of producing it. By the Bessemer 
process, for instance, consisting mainly of blowing a blast of cold 
air at high pressure through molten pig iron, in 10 or 15 minutes 
from 10 to 20 tons of steel are produced in a given size furnace. The 
process removes silicon, carbon, manganese, and also some of the 
iron. 

Christopher Hood, associated with great iron and steel interests, in 
his admirable little book on the subject of iron, relates many inter- 
esting facts about the several varieties. ven before Bessemer made 
his great invention in 1855, says this writer, ‘‘there was a clear dis- 
tinction between iron and steel. Iron was made in a blast furnace 
and remelted in the cupola for castings or treated in the puddling 
furnace, the forge, and the mill for making rails, bars, plates, and all 
kinds of malleable iron products. Steel was made by the cementa- 
tion process, bars of very pure iron being impregnated with carbon 
by heating in charcoal.’”’ The ambition of Bessemer, it appears, was 
to find a stronger substance than cast iron for making cannon. ‘He 
wanted a material as hard and as rigid as cast iron and as tough as 
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THE IRON INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Surface ore mining with a giant steam shovel in the Minnesota region. In the production of iron ore the 
States of Minnesota and Michigan lead not only the United States but any other section of the world. 
Of the total of over 101,000,000 long tons of ore marketed in the United States during the year 1916, 
nearly 86,000,000 tons came from these two States alone, Minnesota’s share being over 57,700,000 tons. 
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malleable iron.” This great inventor’s ideas, combined with those 
of contemporary experimenters, finally succeeded in working great 
changes in the methods of manufacturing iron and steel, and the 
Bessemer converter is known and used to-day in many lands. Like 
many inventions, however, this process seems to be passing its zenith 
of usefulness and still more modern methods have been introduced. 

Despite the vast quantities of ores annually mined in the United 
States the demands of world trade and industry call for still larger 
raw supplies, and for some years increasing tonnage of ores has been 
imported from Latin America. It-is a well-known fact that some of 
these countries are more or less supplied with iron ore deposits suit- 
able in richness and quantities for commercial exploitation on a large 
scale. The space available for this article does not allow one to 
mention the activities in detail of the several countries, but reference 
is made to a few of the major development enterprises which are 
attracting attention from the industrial world. 

In Minas Geraes, one of Brazil’s premier mining States, there are 
at least 50 deposits which mining engineers have estimated to con- 
tain millions of tons of high-grade iron ore. Even the poorest grades 
of this ore range from 50 to 65 per cent iron, but comparatively little 
is being mined. Activities in manganese ore shipments from Brazil, 
however, have practically doubled during the last few years, the out- 
put coming largely to the United States. 

Recent investigations in Brazil by George H. Robinson and reported 
by him in the Jornal do Comercio of Rio de Janeiro throw light upon 
the subject of Brazil’s future prospects in iron and steel development, 
which are applicable to other South American countries. The coal 
from southern Brazil, while mined to some extent and being suitable 
for certain purposes, is not the best fuel needed in the iron-making 
business. Here the specialist comes forward with thé plan of electro- 
smelting, not a new suggestion but one that if put into more extensive 
practice may ere long revolutionize the iron-making industry, not 
only in Brazil, but in other Latin American countries where furnace 
fuel is not available near iron deposits. 

As in almost every branch of industry, electricity is gradually if 
not rapidly being applied to mining operations; but whether the 
electric furnace for smelting iron ore is to become a factor on a large 
scale seems to depend upon a number of contingencies. To a certain 
extent electric furnaces are now used to obtain iron from ore in a 
somewhat small way in California, Mexico, and other countries: 
Generally speaking, electric power is used more particularly in refin- 
ing steel, which is one of the more recent developments in steel making. 
Its greatest value is said to be the intense heat of 3,500° C. it creates; 
the old-time blast furnace supplying a heat of only 1,200° C. 
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MINING IRON IN ALABAMA. 


A steam shovel loading iron ore into truck cars at a mine near Birmingham, Ala., for hauling to the 
near-by iron and steel mills. Practically all the iron used in the immense steel mills of that city 1s mined 
in the immediate vicinity. The Birmingham mining district boasts the unique distinction of having 
in Red Mountain, located in the outskirts of the city itself, enough ore to supply the world’s demand for 
over 100 years to come, while in another mountain close by there is more than enough coal to melt it, 
and an inexhaustible supply of limestone in the entire region. These natural resources account for the 
tremendous development of the steel industry in that section. 
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Probably the most important undertaking ever attempted in 
iron-ore production in Chile is at Tofo and Cruz Grande; the deposits 
being at the former place, while the latter is the name of the port of 
shipment. A few years ago the Bethlehem Steel Co. obtained con- 
trol of these properties and has spent several millions of dollars in 
preparing to obtain ore on a gigantic scale. The supply is in reality 
the top of a mountain, and this one deposit (there are others) is said 
to contain a mass of more than 100,000,000 tons of ore which aver- 
ages 68 per cent iron. Cars operated by electricity will transport 
the ore to the port, a distance of 14 miles, which has new facilities 
for loading vast quantities in record time. Although 4,000 or more 
miles from Baltimore, the probable port of entry in the United 
States, it has been shown that this high-grade ore can be delivered in 
normal times at a rate to compete with Minnesota or other nearer 
mines. 

Tron ore exported from Cuba during the fiscal year 1916-17 amount- 
ed to 580,000 tons in round figures and was valued at $1,746,000, a 
decrease over the previous year due probably to lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. The Cuban ore is both hematite and magnetite, and 
is rich in iron and low in sulphur and phosphorus—qualities that 
are well adapted to the Bessemer processes. An average analysis 
shows about 62 per cent iron, 7 per cent silica, with a small amount 
of copper. It is also to be noted that Cuban ore is obtained by the 
quarry system, and is found deposited on top rather than within 
hills and mountains, notably on the Sierra Maestra range. Man- 
ganese ore also comes from Cuba in increasing quantities, the last 
fiscal year showing an exportation of nearly 35,000 tons. 

Of the various regions of Mexico which possess iron deposits as 
well as foundries, probably the best known are those of Durango and 
Coahuila. Famous is the iron mountain of the former State or the 
Cerro Mercado, as it is called, which was first known in 1552 as 
possessing valuable iron deposits. Since that time it has borne the 
name of its discoverer, Mercado. In connection with more exten- 
sive iron production in Mexico, two of the opposing problems are 
high costs of fuel and transportation. To offset this handicap en- 
gineers have made many surveys of water power and some of the 
latter have been successfully harnessed. In one case alone, notably 
at San Dimos, Durango, water is carried 9,000 feet and a force of 
2,500 horsepower developed, with 15,000 horsepower in prospect- 
Larger iron output undoubtedly hinges on cheaper transportation, 
Mexico’s leading deposits showing an ore of from 60 to 70 per cent 
iron. 

Among Venezuela’s iron deposits those of the Imataca region are 
especially important. They lie in the territory known as Delta 
(Orinoco) on the Corosino, and by analysis these ores are shown to 
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TRANSPORTING PIG IRON TO THE BLAST FURNACES. 


Loading iron ore from a huge bin into the cars that are to take it to the great blast furnaces, where it is 
made into pig iron. Out of a total of 457 blast furnaces in the United States on June 30, 1917, there 
were 367 in fulloperation. Of these 136 were in Pennsylvania, 72 in Ohio, 34in Alabama, 22 in Hlinois, 
aren New York, 12 in Tennessee, 12 in Indiana, and the remainder scattered in smaller numbers in 
other States. 
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possess from 67 to 70 per cent iron. The veins have been exposed 
for 5 or more miles and are easily worked; furthermore, ocean ships 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 tons burden may approach very near the 
properties, thus adding a cheap transportation feature to a region 
rich in iron but largely unexploited. In the past Venezuelan iron 
ores in small quantities have been successfully marketed in the 
United States, even when the demand was not so great as at present; 
and doubtless ere long we may expect additional capital to further 
develop the above-mentioned region as well as other deposits of that 
country. 

Sweden furnishes an illustration somewhat paralleled to conditions 

existing in some of the Latin American countries. The former has 
long produced high-grade iron from her abundant ore deposits, and 
this metal has been made largely by the use of charcoal fuel. The 
shortage of timber for charcoal making has always handicapped 
Sweden’s annual output (in a recent year amounting to about 760,000 
metric tons), which, however, is considered so superior in grade that 
Sheffield factories have sought it for their finest trade. In Sweden 
to-day it appears that the hydroelectric furnace may ere long sup- 
plant charcoal. Several years ago Sweden had three such furnaces 
in operation producing cast iron and many turning out steel. If 
water power of this European country can be harnessed to produce 
crude iron, may it not be possible to utilize similar power in South 
America in cast-iron production ? 
_ As the several! Republics of the west coast possess iron ore in greater 
or smaller quantities, they also have an abundance of dormant 
hydraulic power in the short streams that flow rapidly to the Pacific; 
similar water power is available on the east coast of Brazil and other 
Republics. The building and operation of the gigantic copper 
industry at Chuquicamata, Chile, was largely an experiment; the 
industrial details were fitted to the locality. In the further develop- 
ment of iron ore in South America it may remain for the corporation 
with abundant capital to devise the method suited to the particular 
ore deposit. If situated near water power or within a reasonable 
distance thereof it may not be long before the engineer successfully 
links iron-ore reduction with electrical power. At present the great 
bulk of iron ore in South America is transported to the United States 
and Europe to be refined. 

Near Santiago, Chile, we have an example of steel production; and 
even if, on a small scale, it indicates a field not yet developed that — 
seems destined to grow. This plant operates by use of Chilean coal 
and is turning out structural steel, bars, plates, railroad cars, angles, 
tees, bolts, nuts, horseshoes, and other articles. It does not utilize 
Chilean ore, but collects old iron from various parts of the country. 
This supply may ere long become exhausted and the enterprise 
forced to use raw ore. 
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COOLING THE FRESHLY MADE PIG IRON. 


The pig iron is taken from the place where the molten metal is poured into the molds (shown in the pre- 


ceding picture) and passed through cooling troughs which are constantly being replenished with cold 
water in the manner shown above. 
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Recent technical-progress in the iron and steel industry appears to 
have been less important than the enormous output. But, according 
to Mr. J. E. Johnson, writing in the Iron Age, certain advances are 
to benoted. For some years industrial chemists have been endeavor- 
ing to further utilize the by-products of the coke oven, and within 
the last year or two success has crowned their efforts. Other experi- 
ments in connection with the use of powdered coal as a ‘‘metallur- 
gical fuel” has also proved successful. By-products of coke-oven 
tar are shown to be enormous in number and enter into so many 
phases of industry that experts believe the after war demand will 
continue to expand, for these products are as valuable in the arts 
of trade as in chemicals of war. Speaking on the subject of ore the 
above-mentioned authority says: 

The iron and steel industry is just beginning to realize that merchantable ore of 
high grade may be concentrated from unusable rock, and that cost of treating some 
ores outside the furnace may be less than that of putting them through untreated. 
This is destined to affect the whole industry profoundly within the next few years. 

Postwar construction in the countries of South and Central Amer- 
ica is a subject that calls for attention by the great iron and steel 
interests, who, no doubt, with their accustomed sagacity, have 
already made their plans for the era of building in that part of the 
world as well as in the nations of Europe. Traveling over South or 
Central America at present reveals a crying need for many varieties 
of iron and steel construction materials. Consider the railways alone 
and it is to be noted that scarcely an important line exists that does 
not need rails, cars, and other equipment. There are various railway 
connections that must await the close of hostilities before they can 
expect to obtain the desired steel rails. A case in point is the line 
under construction from La Quiaca northward toward the Bolivian 
town of Atocha, where considerable mileage of roadbed has been 
prepared for the rails; but the latter are still lacking and may not 
be available for months. Bridge building in Latin America is another 
phase of industry that seems likely to call for quantities of structural 
steel. We must also note the tendency for the more modern and 
larger business buildings in which iron and steel are destined to play 
an important part in construction, as is the case in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

In glancing at development enterprises in Latin America it is well 
to remember that capital and federal cooperation are two essential 
elements; they should go hand in hand. Foreign capitalists have 
placed millions of dollars in enterprises all over these countries; 
many of them have prospered beyond their hopes, while the nations 
within whose bounds they operate have derived enormous revenues 
from taxes on properties and from duties collected on the products 
exported. The returns from industry have not been one sided, but 
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MAKING PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Molten iron being poured from huge ladles into pig molds attached to belt conveyers, each ladle serving 
two belts simultaneously. Labor-saving devices such as these account for the comparatively low cost 
of production of pig iron in the United States. 
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MAKING PIG IRON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pig iron from the cooling vats dropping into cars which take them toa steel millin Pennsylvania. While 
in the production of iron ore Pennsylvania has fallen to the ninth place among the States of the Union, 
in the production of pig iron it leads all the others by a tremendous margin. In 1917, according to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1917, the total production of pig iron in the United States 
reached the enormous figure of 38,647,397 tons, the four leading States being Pennsylvania, with 
15,500,000 tons; Ohio, 8,500,000 tons; Illinois, 3,500,000 tons; and Alabama, 3,000,000 tons. 
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mutual; of benefit alike to corporation and to government. Further- 
more, there is an enormous increase in values in public and private 
real estate that happens to lie in the region of large enterprises as 
well as an increase of employment of native labor at fair and often 
high wages resulting in a vast amount of money annually distributed 
to workingmen and their families. Chuquicamata offers a typical 
illustration. Among its 5,000 laborers and their families the foreign 
company not only dispenses vast sums of money, but its plant, in a 
sense, is a great industrial university where the ignorant worker 
receives mechanical training, good pay, free hospital service, and 
lessons in sanitary welfare that have a vital influence on coming 
generations. 
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NE of the world’s greatest philanthropic organizations, whose 
efforts to alleviate human suffering are not confined to any 
one country nor to any particular section of the world, is 
the Rockefeller Foundation International Health Board, 

with headquarters in New York City. Among its varied activities 
perhaps the widest in scope and the one that has attracted the most 
attention is its efficient campaign against what is technically known 
as uncinariasis, commonly called the hookworm disease. The baneful 
effects, mentally as well as physically, of the intestinal parasite known 
as the hookworm in the human organism have become so well known as 
a result of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation that this phase of 
the subject need not be discussed. The matter of the cure and pre- 
vention of the disease has been the subject of experiment and study 
by this organization in the United States for about eight years. The 
disease was alarmingly prevalent in the southern sections of that 
country, but the persistent and scientific efforts of the Rockefeller 
Board have met with such success that its eventual eradication is 
now but a question of time. Its pronounced success in the United 
States led the board to extend its activities to other countries, and 
the work is now being carried on extensively in Central America and 
in the tropical sections of South America. 

One of the countries where the efforts of the board have met with 
the most intelligent and efficient cooperation is Brazil, and the official 
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“Report on Work for the Relief and Control of Uncinariasis in Brazil 
for the Year Ending December 31, 1917,” made by the board’s repre- 
sentative in that country, Dr. L. W. Hackett, has recently come from 
the press. The report gives an account of the general features of the 
work, the methods adopted to organize it, the extent of the opera- 
tions, the examination and treatment of those affected, the official 
support and cooperation by the various State governments, etc. It 
also goes into the details of the work in the federal district, the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, the State of Sao Paulo, and the State of Minas 
Geraes. The following excerpts from the report embody some of 
the interesting features of the general account and may serve as an 
outline of the methods adopted in the individual States. How the 
work spread from the State of Rio de Janeiro, where a survey was 
begun the latter part of 1916, to other sections of the country, is 
brought out in the following concise résumé of activities during 1917: 


The opening of the year 1917 found the survey of the State of Rio de Janeiro well 
under way. This was completed during March and a report embodying the results 
has already been submitted to the board. On the lst of May an intensive campaign was 
inaugurated in Rio Bonito, one of the more active agricultural divisions of the State, 
and is still in progress. In March the State of Sao Paulo, through its State director of 
public health, invited the board to undertake a survey and demonstration of intensive 
work in that State. This invitation was accepted on May 22. Owing to transporta- 
tion difficulties supplies did not arrive in Sio Paulo until December, when the pre- 
liminary survey of the State was immediately undertaken by Dr. John L. Hydrick. 
Considerable interest in the work of the board was manifested by Dr. Carlos Seid], 
director of the federal public health service, and in June a plan was approved by the 
minister of the interior for a cooperative campaign in the federal district, which was 
inaugurated on August 26 and is still in progress. Following the visit of the director 
for Brazil to the capital of the State of Minas Geraes, where he had the opportunity of 
discussing the work with the president of the State, an invitation was received from 
the government of the State of Minas to make a hookworm survey of the State, to be 
followed, if conditions should warrant it, by a demonstration of the intensive methods 
of eradicating hookworm disease. Owing to the fact that no State director trained by 
the board was available for this survey during 1917, it was found necessary to postpone 
all work in the State of Minas until next year. During the year a letter was received 
from the government of the State of Pernambuco asking for information about the 
work of the board and its methods. The governor of the State of Santa Catharina in 
his annual message to the State legislature referred to the work undertaken by the 
board in Brazil, and suggested that the legislature consider asking the board to extend 
its activities to that State. Numerous letters have been received from all parts of 
Brazil from doctors and laymen making inquiries and petitioning the help of the beard. 
In general it may be stated that Brazil is awakening to its problems of rural hygiene and 
sanitation—problems imposing in their magnitude and difficulty, owing to the vast 
extent of her territory and the sparseness of her population. 


When the work spread beyond the limits of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro it was found convenient to establish a central office, which is 
now housed in the health department of the State of Rio de Janeiro 
in Nictheroy, just across the bay from Rio de Janeiro, the capital of 
the country. As stated, the report contains separate sections dealing 
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with the details of the work in each State, but certain general features 
having to do with its organization and operation are given in an out- 
line which is somewhat condensed and abbreviated in the following 
paragraphs: 


Organization of State units.—Three units are now in operation, known respectively 
as the Federal District, the State of Rio, and the Sao Paulo units. It is expected 
that eventually each unit will have an American State director in charge, assisted 
by a Brazilian resident physician with a corps of microscopists and nurses sufficient 
to examine and treat 12,000 people a year on the intensive plan. 

Extent of operation.—The geographical area adopted as the unit of operation is the 
municipio, or municipal division corresponding to the county in the United States, 
having a population which varies from 10,000 to 30,000 people. Occasionally the 
population is much greater than this. There is a county seat, a board of supervisors, 
a circle of small towns, and a scattered rural population. There is no local health 
organization except in the large cities, but all public-health activities are handled 
from the State capital. Each municipal division has a health officer (usually a local 
physician), who is appointed by the State and who is expected to enforce the sanitary 
regulations. * * * In planning the units described above the director took into 
consideration the actual problem confronting the State and the way in which the State 
would naturally seek its solution. The municipal division is the natural health unit 
in Brazil, and a sanitary commission composed of employees of the State Board of 
Health, headed by one or two physicians, is the usual mode of attacking any grave 
condition or sudden peril. 

Examination and treatment.—The hookworm unit usually ac s upon authority of a 
decree signed by the chief executive of the State (president or governor, as the case 
may be), in which are included the specifications of the agreement between the State 
and the International Health Board, detailing the part undertaken by each in the 
general plan. The personnel of the unit is usually not recruited to any extent from 
the local population. The majority of the nurses are drawn from the federal public 
health service. These men have many of them been on previous commissions and 
already understand the art of handling the rural inhabitants. As a rule these must 
be approached individually and persuaded to undergo examination and treatment; 
but where, as in Sao Paulo, large plantations are encountered, the work is much sim- 
plified by th» disciplinary control exercised by the managers and foremen. Up to 
the end of the year the intensive method has been strictly adhered to, although the 
conditions for its employment are much less favorable, owing to the sparseness of the 
population, than those in the countries wher2 the method was evolved. * * * 

The same technic of examining specimens is established throughout Brazil. Direct 
smears are made upon two large glass slides from the same specimens and are given 
to two microscopists for simultaneous examination. Ifa hookworm egg is discovered 
its presence is verified by a third microscopist, who is the chief. If pronounced 
negative, the specimen goes to the centrifuge and two more slides are examined in 
the same way from the sediment thus obtained. If these are pronounced negative, 
a third slide from the sediment is examined by the chief microscopist, who thus 
passes upon all negative specimens. 

Treatment differs from one unit to another. Three vermifuges have been em- 
ployed—namely, chenopodium, thymol, and beta-naphthol. The first two treatments 
are given without reexamination, and each subsequent treatment is followed by an 
examination until the patient is cured. A large number of figures have been secured 
throwing light upon the relative efficiency of the three drugs. It is expected that 
later these will be embodied in a separate report. It can now be stated that the safe 
adult dose of chenopodium (2 grams) has about the same efficiency as the safe adult 
dose of thymol (4 grams), and costs about one-quarter as much (with chenopodium 
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at $5 and thymol at $10 a pound). The expectation of cures from two doses of either 

is about 50 per cent. Beta-naphthol * * * proved to be much less efficient 

than either, even in maximum doses, the expectation of cure from treatments being 

about 33 per cent. 
* * * * * * * 

Inasmuch as the director of each unit considers his work as being part of the public 
health service of the State, he has in every case voluntarily assumed the duties of 
vaccinator against smallpox, and he has also undertaken to distribute quinine when 
the State has been willing to provideit. In the federal district the Government has 
inaugurated an important campaign against malaria both by destruction of mosqui- 
toes and quininization of the population, and has furnished for this purpose a separate 
personnel to work under the direction of our State director. 

Educational work.—Educational work is carried on by means of lantern lectures 
and charts, rather than by the distribution of literature and the posting of notices. 
What is needed is a collection of small pictures representing the life history of the 
hookworm and its effects, which the nurses can carry with them from house to house 
as they go about their work. 

Sanitation.—The situation with regard to the installation of latrines is at length 
satisfactory from a legal standpoint in all the areas at present being developed. The 
federal district, being coextensive with the city of Rio de Janeiro and under the 
immediate supervision of the federal public health service, has long had a statute 
requiring septic tanks of a certain form in all localities where sewer connection is 
impossible. In the rural portions of the district this law has been a dead letter, but 
the authorities are now enforcing it vigorously as a means of cooperation with the 
therapeutic campaign being carried on by the board. In the houses where there is 
no running water or whose owners are not financially able to install septic tanks of 
the approved type, special permission is given to construct small pit latrines, which 
are understood to be of a provisional nature. 

In the State of Rio, as a cooperative measure in the campaign, the assembly passed 
a competent law and has provided for a sanitary inspector to enforce its provisions who 
shall be nominated by the State director of the International Health Board. * * * 
In Sao Paulo the director of the State board of health promulgated at the end of the 
year a rural sanitary code which has been passed by the legislature and approved by 
the president. This will go into effect at the beginning of 1918. * * * 

Official support and cooperation.—The original unit in each State is the demonstra- 
tion unit, and is entirely under the control of the board. It is expected that the 
State will desire to duplicate this laboratory, and will eventually have a number of 
units supported largely or entirely from State funds, similar in organization and scope 
and working simultaneously to cover the entire area of the State. In realization of 
this SAo Paulo has already provided for two additional units, with a third under 
contemplation, this last to be supported partially by the large coffee planters. The 
sugar planters in the State of Rio also desire a unit and have announced their willing- 
ness to contribute a certain percentage of its cost. 

The Federal Government has consistently encouraged and assisted the work of the 
board from the start. By authorization of the congress and in accordance with subse- 
quent special orders by the minister of the interior, all the material imported for the 
board’s work in Brazil has been exempted from customs duty. The director for 
Brazil was given an annual pass on the Government railways, and has met in every 
department of the Government a courteous cooperation, which has facilitated and 
expedited his undertakings. 

The necessity for rural sanitation in its broadest sense is very much before the 
public mind at present. Of the four diseases which levy the greatest tax upon the 
public health and prosperity in Brazil—i. e., hookworm, tuberculosis, malaria, and 
trypanosomiasis—hookworm is the most easily and cheaply suppressed. For this 
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reason there is a disposition to regard the eradication of hookworm disease as funda- 
mental—a starting point, as it were, for a general campaign, the purpose being to 
include the rest as objects of attack as fast as the economical measures against them can 
be devised and the public health departments can obtain increased appropriations 
to that end. 

Conclusion.—In résumé, it may be stated that the extent of the hookworm problem 
is thoroughly appreciated in Brazil, that intensive methods as demonstrated by the 
board have awakened general interest and favorable comment, that active measures 
to supply the lack of elementary sanitation are being taken in the areas in which the 
board is now working, and that there is a general attempt for the extension of the 
present campaign to include other common but preventable diseases which ravage 
an immense region and nullify its enormous possibilities of production. 


Supplementing the report of Dr. Hackett and showing how actively 
the work is being prosecuted this year, the editor of the BULLETIN 
recently received a letter from Mr. Wickliffe Rose, general director 
of the International Health Board, in which are made the following 
statements: 


The State of Sao Paulo is contributing at the rate of about $60,000 a year to the work, 
while we are contributing at the rate of about $30,000. This total sum provides for 
the simultaneous operation of six field units. In addition to this, the State of Sao 
Paulo is building up a permanent sanitary organization and has undertaken to sanitate 
all areas in advance of examination and treatment of the people. 

In his annual report Dr. Hackett states that a second unit will probably be put in 
operation in the State of Rio to which Government and planters will contribute. This 
work is now underway. One-fourth the cost of operation is being contributed by the 
board, one-fourth by the State, one-fourth by the local government, and one-fourth 
by the planters. 

In addition to the work which has been conducted in the federal district, the Govern- 
ment has provided funds for the operation of six additional field units within the 
federal area. The Federal Government has also appropriated $250,000 with which to 
cooperate with the several States in rural sanitation. 

The board has entered into an arrangement with the faculty of medicine and surgery 
of Sao Paulo for establishing and maintaining, for a period of five years, a department 
of hygiene in that institution. Dr. Samuel T. Darling has been made director and 
Dr. Wilson G. Smillie, assistant director. Fellowships have been provided for two 
Brazilian physicians to take a course at the Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health in Baltimore, with a view to their returning to take up the work of the depart- 
ment of hygiene at Sao Paulo. 
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COOPERATIVE investigation of the flora of northern South 
America, which, when carried out in detail, should be of 
highly significant scientific and economic importance, has 
recently been organized by the New York Botanical Gar- 

den, the United States National Museum, and the Gray Herbarium 
of Harvard University. This investigation is planned to include the 
plants inhabiting the Guianas, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, ana 
the adjacent Caribbean islands, Trinidad, Tobago, Margarita, Bonaire, 
Curacao, and Aruba. 

The immediate object is to secure and organize collections of size 
and excellence from as many different floral areas as may be found 
feasible; to assemble all knowledge obtainable relative to the distri- 
bution of the species, their habitats, and their uses; and thus to 
acquire in North America materials for critical investigations lead- 
ing to much needed monographs of important groups and to detailed 
catalogues of floras as yet very inadequately known. 

The region contemplated has great diversity of climate, soil and 
altitude and a corresponding wealth of vegetation. Perhaps no area 
of greater botanical promise has thus far received less organized 
floral investigation. Nor have the scattered results obtained in the 
past ever been brought together into correlated or accessible form, 
being at present scattered in fragmentary publications, foreign jour- 
nals and casual works of travel, with the result that information 
even in regard to many plants of considerable economic promise is 
excessively difficult to assemble and surprisingly scanty when ob- 
tained. 

In this rich and varied flora of northern South America is sure to 
be found a wealth of plants capable of yielding commercial timbers, 
drugs, vegetable oils, tannin, gums, waxes and essences of technical 
value, dye-stuffs, food materials, fibers, and countless substances 
such as rubber, highly significant in manufactures. Many of these 
products are reaching our markets in mixed or imperfect condition 
owing to inadequate knowledge of the precise plants from which they 





1 Reprinted from Science (New York). 
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should be obtained. In other instances, although the species may 
be known, the range and availability is still too obscure to encourage 
enterprises of exploitation. 

Recent events have shown how suddenly and unexpectedly Amer- 
ica may be cut off from many European sources of manufacture and 
information. It is increasingly evident that all the American coun- 
tries should gain the manufacturing and commercial independence 
which may be derived from a thorough scientific investigation of 
their natural resources. Among these the tropical American vegeta- 
tion is one of the most significant and merits much more earnest 
investigation than it has thus far received. 

It is confidently believed that the proposed studies will do much 
to extend the knowledge of South American products, and thus to 
increase trade and conduce to friendly relations with the countries 
concerned. 

In the realm of pure science the results obtained will also have very 
important bearings on the studies of Central American vegetation 
already prosecuted by the National Museum and by the Gray Herba- 
rium, and on those of the West Indian flora conducted by the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

The scientists in charge of the botanical collections of the three 
cooperating institutions and other botanists and economists have 
long known the need for organized information relating to the vege- 
tation of northern South America; these collections already contain 
specimens derived from various sources in the past, representing a 
considerable proportion of the plants inhabiting the region, and of 
their products, but much of this material has not been critically 
studied nor determined botanically. Old World museums and 
herbaria contain a more complete and better studied representation 
than American institutions possess. The extensive literature of the 
subject is, however, measurably complete in our libraries, but scat- 
tered under many hundred titles, mostly by European authors. 

The investigation is primarily planned along the following lines: 

1. The study, naming, and cataloguing of specimens already in the 
three institutions. This work will incidentally much increase the 
reference strength of our herbaria and museums. 

2. The increase of the three collections by specimens obtained 
through field expeditions sent to parts of the area as yet little known 
botanically, or in search of species of other areas as yet incompletely 
understood. Duplicate specimens beyond the three sets required 
will be distributed to other institutions in exchange. 

3. The publication of advanced papers from time to time, dealing 
with portions of the investigation on which results have been reached, 
without awaiting the completion of the annotated catalogue. 
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The cooperative effort includes the following methods: 

1. The subdivision of the work among staff members of the three 
nstitutions and among specialists of other institutions. 

2. The loan of specimens from the collections of the three institu- 
tions to each other. 

3. Visits of staff members of the three institutions to each other 
for the study of collections and for consultation. 

4. Collections made by any of the institutions to be shared with 
the others. 

5. Joint support of some of the field expeditions and divisions of 
the collections made. 

Recent collections, the study of which has led up to the cooperative 
arrangement, include principally those made for the United States 
National Museum by H. Pittier in Venezuela in 1913; for the Gray 
Herbarium by J. A. Samuels in Dutch Guiana in 1916, and by H. A. 
Curran and M. Haman in Curacao, Aruba, and northern Venezuela 
in 1917; and for the New York Botanical Garden by H. H. Rusby 
and F. W. Pennell in 1917 and 1918. 

Prof. Oakes Ames, of the Bussey Institution of Harvard University, 
has offered cooperation which has been gratefully accepted. 

The first field expedition organized is one to Ecuador, led by Dr. 
J. N. Rose, of the United States National Museum; in this, the coop- 
erating institutions are very materially aided by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture, the bureau 
desiring first-hand information about important economic plants 
which can be obtained only by field observations of a trained botanist. 
Dr. Rose left Washington on July 22 for an absence of about four 
months, and it is anticipated that the results of this work will add 
greatly to our knowledge of the flora and plant products of Ecuador. 

The very large collections made by Drs. Rusby and Pennell in 
Colombia for the New York Botanical Garden are being organized 
for critical study, and will be divided among the three institutions 
as soon as possible. 
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Dr. Don Gustavo Baron, minister of the Republic of Salvador to 
Mexico, died March 26, 1918, in the city of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, whither he had gone with the hope of recovering his health. 
The news of his death was the occasion of a real and general sorrow 
throughout Salvadorean social and governmental circles, of which 
Dr. Barén was a conspicuous and popular member. He was a man 
of the highest ability, possessing a broad culture in literature and 
science, as well as a thorough knowledge of medicine. In literary 
circles he was especially known for his profound knowledge of his- 
tory. For many years he had been prominently identified with the 
progressive element in the promotion of public education, and had 
become famous for his scientific investigations in connection with 
his work in the Rosales Hospital. When death claimed him he was 
only 44 years of age, at the very zenith of manhood, with apparently 
many years of usefulness to his country before him. Upon his 
return in 1898 from Paris, where he had completed his education as 
physician and surgeon, he devoted himself especially to the study of 
bacteriology, and after having held the chair of that science in the 
National University for several years he was placed in charge of the 
bacteriological work in the Rosales Hospital. Here he soon founded 
the well-known vaccination institute and vaccine laboratory in 
which is produced the vaccine used throughout the Republic as well 
as in many parts of other countries of Central America. During the 
administration of President Araujo Dr. Barén was made secretary of 
public instruction and was also sent as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary on special mission to Costa Rica. Under 
the administration of President Mélendez he was first made consul 
general of Salvador at Paris, but was soon recalled to the higher 
diplomatic post of minister of Salvador to Mexico, the duties of 
which important position he was discharging when he was stricken 
with his final illness. In his death Salvador has lost one of its most 
brilliant thinkers in the realm of science, one of its best representatives 


of the younger intellectual generation, and one of its most efficient 
public servants. 


ALEXANDER J. Norris, the noted railway builder and engineer, died 
at Lima, Peru,on May 30,1918. His constructive work in various Latin 
American countries had given him a wide acquaintance, and the news 
of his death has caused sincere regret and sorrow to friends in many 
countries. His father, Henry De Butts Norris, was one of the early 
associates of William R. Grace, of New York, in railway construction 
projects in Peru and several other countries, and the son was naturally 
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drawn into the same sphere of activity. The elder Norris was engaged 
in building railroads in Mexico when Alexander was born at Vera 
Cruz in 1864. The boy was educated by private tutors until he was 
old enough to be sent to the United States to complete his education. 
He graduated at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New 
York, in 1886, taking the degree of civil engineer. 

The first practical work upon which the budding engineer was 
engaged was connected with certain municipal projects in New York 
City, but he was soon given a position on his father’s staff of engineers, 
and thereafter his activities became international, and at one time or 
another he was actively engaged in railway construction in Peru, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Nicaragua. In the last-named country he as- 
sisted in building the railway from Masaya to Leon, now a part of the 
proposed Pan American Railway which is to connect the three 
Americas, and some time later was associated with Admiral Walker in 
making the survey for the proposed Nicaraguan Canal. 

Perhaps the greatest railway construction project with which Mr. 
Norris was connected, and in which his engineering skill was a leading 
factor, was the building of the Central Railway of Peru over the Andes 
by the Peruvian Corporation, the company with which Mr. Norris was 
connected for years and in which he held the position of chief of con- 
struction and maintenance at the time of his death. The successful 
construction of railroads, reaching an altitude of practically 16,000 
feet, over the tremendous obstacles presented by the Peruvian Andes, 
and the subsequent maintenance and improvement of the work, were 
tasks that required extraordinary skill, energy, and courage—qualities 
possessed by Mr. Norris to such a degree that he achieved interna- 
tional fame. 

In recognition of his great work Mr. Norris was the recipient of 
many honors, among them being various medals awarded by scientific 
societies and by the Government of Peru. He was repeatedly sent on 
important missions to Europe by the Peruvian Corporation, and his 
work had made him an international character. In his death Pan 
America loses one of its greatest promoters, the world one of its 
greatest engineers. 

Gen. IsmarL Monres, ex-President of the Republic of Bolivia, 
arrived in the United States on August 1, and after a brief sojourn in 
New York and Washington, where he was officially received by 
President Wilson, continued his journey to Paris to enter upon his 
duties as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Bolivia to the Republic of France. Gen. Montes enjoys the distine- 
tion of having twice served his country as President—first from 1904 
to 1909, and again from 1913 to 1917. A man of remarkable mental 
attainments, indomitable energy, and unusual executive ability, he 
is to-day perhaps the most widely known and most popular of living 
Bolivians. The son of the famous Bolivian, Gen. Clodomiro Montes, 
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he inherited his father’s martial and patriotic spirit as well as his love 
for human liberty and won his first recognition as a soldier. He was 
born in the city of La Paz, October 5, 1861; educated in the institu- 
tions of his native city and was studying law at the University of La 
Paz, when as a youth of 18 he volunteered in defense of his country 
during the war with Chile in 1879. Fighting in every important 
engagement of the celebrated ‘‘ War of the Pacific,” he rose from the 
ranks to a captaincy, but was finally captured at the battle of Alto de 
la Alianza and sent as a prisoner of war to Chile. Uponhis return to 
his native land he received the degree of doctor of laws from the 
university and entered upon the practice of his profession, soon taking 
a high rank among the prominent lawyers of La Paz. His gifts as a 
polemical writer soon drew him into national politics and he became a 
close friend and adherent of Gen. Pando. When the latter became 
President he made the then Col. Montes his secretary of war, an 
office in which he evinced his initiative and genius for organization 
by reconstructing the Bolivian army and laying the foundation for 
its present efficiency and fine spirit. When the dispute with Brazil 
over the Acre Territory grew acute he laid down his portfolio and 
headed the troops sent into that section to defend its integrity. Some 
time thereafter he was promoted to the rank of general. Upon the 
close of Gen. Pando’s term as President, the people of Bolivia turned 
to Ismael Montes as the man to continue the broad and enlightened 
policies inaugurated by that great leader, and in 1904 elected him 
to the highest office in the country. 

“El Gran Presidente” the people of Bolivia call him, and he has 
well merited the distinction. Perhaps his greatest work has been 
in the development of the wealth and resources of his country through 
the introduction of modern railway systems in a section of the world 
that, because of its mountainous character, offers tremendous diffi- 
culties to the construction of such means of transportation. Nothing 
daunted the President of Bolivia, however, and he succeeded in 
interesting foreign capital to such an extent that the railroad devel- 
opment of Bolivia during the past few years has been marvelous. 
In addition to his remarkable work in this line, he put new life and 
energy into many other national activities. He fostered education, 
inaugurated the education of women, encouraged the establishment 
of educational institutions for the native Indian population, founded 
academies for teaching music, reorganized the army, and led his 
country into the full light of modern progress in many other ways. 

Upon the termination of his first term his successor appointed him 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain 
and France, and in the diplomatic field his talents made him an 
influential and prominent figure. Upon his return to his country the 
people, remembering his great services during his first term, called 
him to the presidential chair again. It was during his incumbency 
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of the office that the European war broke out, and when the United 
States was finally driven into the great struggle, President Montes 
was among the first South American executives to boldly take his 
stand by the side of the great North American Republic. He not 
only voiced the sentiments of his people in proclaiming their allegiance 
to the principles of democracy and their sympathy with the allies in 
the conflict, but he promptly severed diplomatic relations with the 
Imperial German Government. Some time thereafter the French 
Government conferred upon him the signal honor of making him a 
grand officer of the Legion of Honor, and an assured and enthusiastic 
welcome awaits “ El] Gran Presidente’ when he reaches the shores of 
France. 


Dr. Caros E. Restrepo, ex-President of Colombia, who is visiting 
the United States with the view of interesting American capital in the 
development of the natural resources of his country, is a man in the 
prime of life, being barely 50 years of age. He was born in the 
city of Medellin, capital of the Department of Antioquia, Republic of 
Colombia, in 1868. After completing his studies in literature and 
philosophy, he graduated in law at the University of Antioquia. His 
father, Pedro A. Restrepo, founder of the town of Los Andes, was a 
noted professor, lawyer, and orator, and the son inherited the natural 
gifts that had made the father one of the country’s foremost citizens. 
Even as a youth the younger Restrepo evinced his genius as a clear 
and logical thinker and a forceful writer. 

He began his political career as early as 1886, being only 18 years 
of age, when the question of a new constitution became a subject of 
political controversy in the Republic. He quickly established a repu- 
tation as a polemical writer and as a man of independent and forceful 
character. In 1904 he suspended the publication of his well-known 
paper, Vida Nueva, which bad made him a power in the Republic. 
In 1909, however, he again entered journalism by founding La 
Republica, and became the leader of his party. In the same year he 
was elected to the National House of Representatives, of which body 
he was made the presiding officer. In 1910 he was elected by the 
National Assembly to the Presidency of the Republic and served his 
full term of four years. 

Notwithstanding the solicitations of his many friends and admirers, 
when his term expired he refused to stand for reelection and retired 
to private life. At the beginning of his term he had:boldly stated that 
he was “not the chief of any party, nor the pontiff of any sect, but the 
agent of the entire Nation,’’ and in conformity with that sentiment 
he directed his administration. He reorganized the government on a 
firm basis, established the credit of the country at home and abroad, 
reformed the national finances, and introduced economic measures 
that brought about a period of peace and prosperity for the Republic. 

At present Dr. Restrepo is the head of a large commission house in 
Medellin, as well as the publisher of the magazine Colombia. He is 
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also the author of a recently published historical work entitled 
“ Orientacién Republicana,”’ which embodies therecent political history 
of Colombia. He is the author of a number of well-known poems, 
and has translated literary and poetical works from English and 
French authors. Dr. Restrepo’s activities have thus embraced such 
widely differing spheres as politics, business, and literature, and in 
his success in each has demonstrated his remarkable genius and 
diversity of talent. 

JorGE A. Mirre, vice president and editor of Argentina’s great 
newspaper, La Nacion, is on a visit to the United States. Only 33 
years of age, Senor Mitre wields a powerful influence throughout 
Latin America—an influence very seldom attained by a man of his 
years even under the most favorable circumstances. Hducated at 
the University of Buenos Aires, he had intended to adopt the pro- 
fession of law for his life work, but before he could complete his 
course in the law department the death of Dr. Emilio Mitre, then 
manager of La Nacion, caused a readjustment of the staff of that 
publication, and young Jorge Mitre was called from his studies to 
enter upon his journalistic career. 

La Nacion, one of the greatest newspaper properties in the South 
American continent, was founded by Gen. Bartolomé Mitre, one of 
Argentina’s greatest military leaders and presidents. Upon the ex- 
piration of his term as President of the Republic in 1868, Gen. Mitre 
resumed his former profession of journalism by buying a small paper 
known as La Nacion Argentina. Shortly thereafter he and some of 
his friends formed a limited stock company with a capital of about 
$40,000, bought new presses and equipment, and merging the old 
publication with the new called it La Nacion. The success of this 
remarkable journal may be estimated when it is stated that, begin- 
ning with a capital of $40,000, its plant is now valued at over $4,000,- 
000. This great newspaper property has always been kept in the 
Mitre family, and the paper to-day is owned, managed, and edited 
by the grandsons of its famous founder. 

At 26 years of age Jorge Mitre was made assistant editor under 
his brother, Dr. Luis Mitre. The latter retired from the active 
editorial work some years ago, in order to devote his time to the 
administrative labors involved in such a large enterprise, and young 
Jorge Mitre became the acting editor as well as vice president of the 
owning company. A close student of men and affairs, the youthful 
editor of La Nacion has become one of the most noted writers of 
Argentina, having especially established a wide reputation for his 
grasp of international relations. In addition to his extensive editorial 
work, he has been a student of history and has contributed several 
booklets on historical matters to the literature of his country, one 
of his most recent publications dealing with the Republic of Para- 
guay. 
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Loo. CosME DE LA TORRIENTE Y PARAzA, lawyer, statesman, diplo- 
mat, and former secretary of state of the Republic of Cuba, is one of 
the leading men of affairs in that country. Born in the municipality 
of Jovellanos, Province of Matanzas, in 1872, he was educated in the 
secondary schools of Matanzas and Habana and later at the Univer- 
sity of Habana, where he took his degree of licentiate in philosophy 
and literature in 1892. His legal studies were interrupted for a time 
by his active participation in the Cuban revolution of 1895, but he was 
granted his degree in law in 1898. 

A mere youth in years when the revolution of 1895 called him to his 
country’s colors, his services were of a high character, marked by 
their bold courage and daring. He served in various capacities under 
Maj. Gens. Maximo Gomez, Calixto Garcia, José Maria Rodriguez, 
Francisco Carrillo, and José Manuel Capote. He came out of the war 
of independence with the rank of colonel, having taken part in many 
battles. In the seige of Santiago de Cuba he was chief of staff of the 
division commanded by Maj. Gen. José Manuel Capote, and at various 
times was under Gen. Calixto Garcia and other distinguished patriots. 

When Bene was finally declared he was made secretary of the civil 
government of the Province of Habana during the temporary military 
régime of Gen. Ludlow, and afterwards was made governor ad interim. 
In 1899 he was appointed judge of the court of appeals of the Province 
of Santa Clara, and some time thereafter to a similar position for the 
Province of Matanzas, where he remained until 1903, when President 
Estrada Palma made him first secretary of the Cuban legation in 
Spain. He was soon promoted to the rank of chargé d’ affaires, and 
finally became envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 
Upon the occasion of the marriage of the King of Spain the young 
diplomat was made a member of the special mission which represented 
Cuba at that auspicious event. His work in promoting cordial rela- 
tions between his country and Spain was recognized by King Alphonso 
who conferred upon him the Cross of Isabella the Catholic as a 
special honor. 

In 1906 he returned to his native land to resume the practice of 
law and to once more enter into the political life of the Republic. He 
was one of the founders and eventually became the leader of the 
National Conservative Party. During his first administration, Presi- 
dent Menocal appointed him secretary of state. His activities in 
this ¢ capacity are well known, and Cuba’s remarkable prosperity is 
largely owing to the work of men lke Dr. Torriente, who have 
assisted so materially in the carrying out of President Menocal’s 
wise policies. In 1917 he was elected senator from his Province, to 
serve for eight years. 


Frank M. CuapMan, noted explorer and ornithologist, whose studies 
of the bird life of North America and the tropical sections of the west- 
ern hemisphere have made him famous in the scientific world, was 
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born at Englewood, New Jersey, June 12, 1864. After completing 
his academic education his love of nature and especially of the wild 
animal life of the forest led him into the field of scientific research 
which he has made his hfe work. In 1887, when but 23 years of age, 
he was made associate curator of the department of ornithology and 
and mammalogy at the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, and since 1908 he has been curator of ornithology at that 
institution. From the date of his first connection with the museum 
he has been an inveterate zoological explorer, making a specialty of 
ornithology, and among his best known contributions to the world’s 
bird lore may be mentioned the following works: Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America; Bird-Life, a Guide to the Study of 
Our Common Birds; Bird Studies with a Camera; A Color Key to 
North American Birds; The Economic Value of Birds to the State; 
The Warblers of North America; Camps and Cruises of an Ornitholo- 
gist; The Travels of Birds; The Distribution of Bird Life in Colombia, 
etc. He is also the author of many shorter works on birds and mam- 
mals. In 1913 the degree of doctor of science was conferred on him by 
Brown University, in recognition of his great work in his chosen field. 
In April, 1918, the National Academy of Sciences awarded to him the 
first Daniel Giraud Elliot medal, bestowed annually for preeminence 
in zoology or paleontology, the award being made to him for the 
scientific value of his deductions and the establishment of zonal and 
faunal boundaries over a wide geographical range, published in his 
latest work, “The Distribution of Bird Life in Colombia.’ Recently 
Mr. Chapman has been devoting his time to the American Red Cross, 
holding the position of director of the Bureau of Publications, and 
in September will leave for an eight-months’ tour of Latin American 
countries in the interest of that organization. 


Dr. WitiiAM A. SHERWELL, recently appointed consulting counsel 
of the central executive committee of the International High Commis- 
sion, was born of American parentage June 5, 1878, in Paraje Nuevo, 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. He received his primary education in 
the public schools of his native city and subsequently graduated from 
the University of Mexico. Selecting the law as his vocation, he took 
his degree at the Law School of Jalapa, Vera Cruz, Mexico, and there- 
after made a specialty of international law. He was also actively. 
engaged in educational work, and has held some of the most important 
positions in that field in his country. In 1916 he accompanied the 
North American section of the International High Commission on its 
mission to Buenos Aires, and since then has been in more or less inti- 
mate relations with that body. He is the author of various books 
and pamphlets dealing with literary, educational, and legal matters, 
and is recognized as a close student and forceful writer. His 
appointment as consulting counsel came to him August 10, 1918, 
and he at once entered upon the duties connected with the office. 
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NE of the most recently acquired national park areas in the 
United States is that known as the Sieur de Monts National 
Monument, created by presidential proclamation July 8, 
1916. It ineludes about 5,000 acres on Mount Desert 
Island, immediately off the coast of Maine and directly south of Bar 
Harbor. This area, celebrated for its historical associations as well 
as for its commanding natural beauty, includes four lakes and no 
less than 10 mountains, some of which reach an altitude of 1,500 
feet. The lands included in the reservation have never formed a 
part of the public domain, but were acquired by the United States 
Government through the generosity and patriotism of a few private 
individuals, collectively known as the Hancock County Trustees 
of Public Reservations, who donated the entire tract to the Govern- 
ment. <A bill is pending in Congress which provides for changing 
the name of the reservation to ‘‘Mount Desert National Park.” 

The establishment of this first national monument in the eastern 
part of the United States, aside from the recreational, educational, 
and esthetic features to be hereafter noted, commemorates an impor- 
tant chapter in American history—viz, the founding of the French 
territory known some 300 years ago as “‘ Acadia.” That gallant 
French nobleman, the Sieur de Monts, was commissioned by Henry 
IV (the famous ‘‘Henry of Navarre’’) to occupy for France and to 
colonize ‘“‘The lands and territory called Acadia,’ then defined as 
extending from the fortieth to the forty-sixth parallels of latitude, 
or approximately from what is now Philadelphia to Mentreal. He 
was to establish friendly relations with the natives; to explore the 
coast and rivers; to govern it and represent in it and on its seas 
the person of the king; and to bring its people, “barbarous, and 
without faith in God,” into knowledge and practice of the Christian 
religion. 

De Monts brought with him to America, as heutenant and cartog- 
rapher, Samuel Champlain, his friend and chronicler, and it was 
Champlain who, sailing from De Mont’s first colony at the mouth 
of the St. Croix River (which now forms part of the eastern boundary 
line of the United States), first landed on the island and gave it the 
name “Isle des Monts deserts” because of the bare, rocky summits 
of the mountains. Hence, to commemorate the name of the man 
who first planted the fleur-de-lis of France on American soil and 
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became the founder of Acadia, the promoters of the plan to create 
the reservation into a national park called it the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument. 

One ot the men chiefly responsible for the taking over by the United 
States Government of this public reservation is Mr. George B. Dorr, 
who has been made its custodian, and the following paragraphs are 
taken from his description of its general features: 


Physically the Sieur de Monts National Monument isa bold range of seaward-facing 
granite hills, extraordinarily mountainous in character and wonderful in the variety, 
the interest and beauty of the climbs they offer. One only, the highest, rising from 
the border of the ocean over 1,500 feet, offers opportunity for road construction. As 
one ascends, superb views of land, diversified by lakes and bays and stretching far 
away to distant hills, disclose themselves successively, and when one reaches the 
summit the magnificent ocean view that opens suddenly before one is a sight few 
places in the world can parallel. The vastness of the ocean seen from such a height, its 
beauty both in calm and storm, and its appeal to the imagination yield nothing even to 
the boldest mountain landscape, while the presence of that cool northern sea, surging 
back and forth and deeply penetrating the land with its great tidal flood, gives the air 
a stimulating and refreshing quality comparable only to that found elsewhere upon 
Alpine heights. And as on Alpine heights the herbaceous plants that shelter their 
life beneath the ground in winter bloom with a brilliancy and flourish with a vigor 
rarely found elsewhere, so here the ocean presence and long northern days of summer 
sun combine with the keen air to make the gardens of the island famous, and the 
national park lands singularly fitted to serve as a magnificent wild garden and plant 
sanctuary, at once preserving and exhibiting the native plants and wild flowers of 
the Acadian region which the monument so strikingly represents. 

Geologically the monument, with its adjacent coastal rocks and headlands 
forms a wonderful exhibit. Essentially, it isa bold and rugged group of granite peaks, 
immensely old though far less ancient than the primeval sea-laid rocks, hard, bent, 
and twisted sandsand clays, up through which they are thrust. These peaks, geologists 
say, united into a single mass, once bore an Alpine height upon their shoulders which 
looked across wide valley lands toward a distant sea. Time beyond count laid bare 
the mountain base, which the slow southward grinding of the ice sheet later trenched 
into a dozen deeply isolated peaks. Between them, hollows, deeper than the present 
level of the sea in places, now contain a number of beautiful fresh-water lakes and 
one magnificent fjord, which nearly cuts the island into two. Finally, owing to a 
general subsidence along the coast, the sea-swept inland, flooding round the ice-eroded 
remnant of the ancient mountain to form the largest rock-built island on the Atlantic 
shore from the St. Lawrence southward, and its highest elevation. 

In places on the island’s southern shore the granite comes down to the ocean front 
forming the boldest headlands and thrusting out to meet the sea’s attack the grandest 
storm-swept rocks upon our coast. In other places the inclosing sedimentary rocks, 
hardened by the enormous heat and pressure caused by the granitic upburst, oppose 
the ocean with dark, furrowed cliffs of different character but equally magnificent 
in shine or storm. 

The whole Acadian region of eastern Maine, which the Sieur de Monts National 
Monument represents with rare completeness 1n a single tract of concentrated interest, 
is rich in delightful features, in forests, lakes, and streams, and the wild life of every 
kind—plant, animal, and fish—that haunts them. Its value as a vast recreative area 
for the whole Nation to the east of the Rockies is even yet but little realized, although 
from the first opening of the fishing season in the spring to the closing of the hunting 
in the fall an immense tide of recreative travel streams continually through it. 
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While the new park will appeal to many because of its recreative, 
geological, and esthetic features outlined above, to the bird lover in 
general and to the scientific ornithologist in particular its chief value 
lies in its almost ideal adaptability for a bird sanctuary. Its geo- 
graphical location and its climatic and topographical characteristics 
are exceptionally fitted for the preservation of the birds of at least - 
two faunal areas, and this of itself warrants that care and attention 
which only governmental supervision can assure. The suitability of 
the area for this purpose is well brought out by Henry Lane Eno, 
the ornithologist of the monument, in the following excerpts from 
his pamphlet on the subject: 


As the first national bird reserve east of the Mississippi drainage basin, and the first 
upon the Atlantic seaboard north of Florida, the setting aside of this area assumes a 
paramount importance. Indeed, the significance of its creation will, in all proba- 
bility, not be fully realized until in future years the compelling force of an awakened 
public opinion shall have largely multiplied, along the coast and among the woods, 
the lakes, the marshes, and the mountains of our whole eastern section similar benefi- 
cent foundations in imitation of this prototype. 

Yet even when that time shall have come the Sieur de Monts Reserve must still 
rank first among its peers, since its position is unique. It stands, in the first place, 
at the junction and overlapping of two great faunal areas—the Canadian and Alle- 
ghenian—drawing from each many species which scarcely surpass this limit north or 
south; while some even of the Hudsonian birds from remote sub-Arctic regions frequent 
its rocky shores and mountain tops. 

Technically the island of Mount Desert comes within the boundaries of the Canadian 
faunal area, but lying so near its southern limit, many of the typical Alleghenian 
species are frequently found upon it. For example, the northern-ranging Bicknell’s 
thrush and the Canadian subspecies of the Hudsonian chicadee, as well as such 
southern species as the white-eyed vireo, wood thrush, and blue-gray gnatcatcher 
have been observed. For while the Canadian zone is distinguished by the high de- 
velopment of its coniferous forests, and while these are typical of this island, imparting 
to it their distinctive Canadian quality, its position, jutting far out to sea, so tempers 
the climate in relation to the neighboring interior as to make it the frequent resort of 
many birds which would otherwise not be tempted so far north. 

It is well known that the migration routes of most birds follow the lines of important 
natural features, such as great mountain chains, river valleys, and especially the sea- 
coast. The border of the Atlantic Ocean constitutes accordingly the principal high- 
way for the majority of all the eastern land species, while for most aquatic birds this 
Toute is almost exclusively the main thoroughfare. Along these migratory routes, 
again, unusual landmarks, and particularly prominent elevations, serve as guides 
and rallying points for the travelers on their long journeys. 

Mount Desert Island, remarkable for the contour, height, and ocean-girdled situa- 
tion. of its rock-built hills, constitutes the most conspicuous coastal feature between 
the St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico, and as the human traveler, approaching 
by either sea or land, sights with a thrill of pleasure from many miles away its striking 
peaks, so doubtless our winged wanderers are affected in a manner little different. 

“The tendency,’’ says Forbush, the Massachusetts ornithologist, “of most migratory 
birds nesting on the eastern third of the continent is to fly southeastward from their 
nesting grounds until they reach the coast and then to follow it southward, guided 
apparently by prominent landmarks spread along the coast, or to strike out presently 
across the sea to the Antilles. 





Courtesy of National Park Service, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


VIEW IN THE SIEUR DE MONTS NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


“ Physically, the Sieur de Monts National Monument is a bold range of seaward-facing granite hills, extraor- 
nary mountainous in character and wonderful in the variety, the interest and beauty of the climbs 
they offer.’’ 
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Courtesy of National Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior. 

BIRCH WOODS AND FERNS IN THE SIEUR DE MONTS NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
“But mingled with these evergreens which give the forest its prevailing character, there are abundant 
ees that lend their beauty to the scene. * * * The two noblest birch trees in the world, the 


other t 
“canoe birch,” with its pure white trunk, and the ‘‘yellow birch,’”’ which in the North outstrips the 
oak itselfin size, find here their native home. (George B. Dorr in ‘‘The Acadian Forest.’’) 
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“When the autumn frosts come, migratory birds from Greenland, from all the 
shores of Baffins Bay, from Labrador and Newfoundland, from the cultivated lands 
of eastern Canada and all the wild interior beyond, pour their diminished legions 
down toward the Maine coast; in the springtime they return and spread out north- 
ward from it. 

“Thus Mount Desert Island, unique in being the only mountainous tract thrust 
prominently out into the sea, offers an important landmark and admirable resting 
place for migratory birds of every kind—hbirds of sea and shore, the useful insect- 
eating birds of cultivated lands, of woods and gardens, the birds of marsh and meadow 
lands and inland waters.”’ 

It is not alone, however, from its favorable geographical situation or its preeminence 
as a coastal landmark that Mount Desert Island possesses the necessary elements for a 
successful bird sanctuary. The remarkable and varied physical character of the 
island constitutes of itself a feature which peculiarly fits it to be the habitat of an 
astonishing diversity of life forms, both plant and animal. 

Facing the ocean, there stretches a precipitous mountain range nearly 12 miles 
in length, containing 7 peaks of over a thousand feet, the highest, Green Mountain, 
rising to above 1,500. These hills are heavily wooded with coniferous trees, although 
their summits are crowned with bare and ice-scarred granite. Under the various hills, 
in deep glacier-furrowed ravines, ie numerous beautiful lakes and ponds, while 
between two of the steep mountain sides the narrow fjord of Somes Sound draws 
in the ocean for 7 miles to the island’s center. To the north of this wilderness of lake 
and mountain lies a more gently rolling country of forest, field, and streams; broken, 
here and there, by great heaths and marshes, and surrounded by ashore full of striking 
cliffs and deeply recessed coves. 

With such a diversity of natural scenery, of land and ocean climate within so small 
an area, it is scarcely necessary to point out to any naturalist the inevitable presence 
of a corresponding variety of organic life; while for the bird lover the island can be 
no less than a veritable garden of delight. From the surrounding ocean, with its 
numerous bays, come numberless sea birds, gulls, ducks, petrels, cormorants, crebes, 
loons, and mergansers. Snipe, sandpiper, and plover gather on the beaches and 
pebbly shores. Herons fish in the salt marshes and shallow waters of inlets at ebb tide. 
The sunny meadows are peopled with blackbirds and sparrows. The open woods and 
glades throng with robins, vireos, flycatchers, and the more southern warblers. The 
forested hillsides shelter the north-ranging warblers, purple finches, white-throated 
sparrows, hermit and olive-backed thrushes. On the colder mountain summits 
may be found Canadian chicadees and the rare Bicknell’s thrush; along their precipices 
flap a not infrequent pair of northern ravens; above them soar the ospreys and bald- 
headed eagles which nest among their inaccessible crags, while overhead countless 
swallows sail and flutter against the blue vault of heaven. 


This splendid island, therefore, with its native bird life saved from 
predatory hunters, with its natural attractiveness for birds enhanced 
by increased supplies of food in time of need and adequate shelter 
from exceptional storm and cold, should soon become a sanctuary 
whose like it will be hard to find, for rich variety of life, for con- 
servational usefulness, and for purposes of scientific study. 

On Lafayette’s birthday, September 6, Secretary of the Interior 
Lane named the flying field within the park after the friend of 
Washington, ‘Lafayette Field,” as a memorial to the American air- 
men who have died in France. At present a bill is being considered 
by Congress by which it is proposed to rename the entire park, call- 
ing it ‘Lafayette National Park.” 
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The South American Gaucho is the subject of an interesting sketch 
by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper in the August number of The South 
American (New York). After dealing at some length with the 
great pastoral and agricultural possibilities of several of the South 
American Republics, Mr. Cooper tells the story of the southern 
representative of the erstwhile picturesque ‘‘cowboy”’ of the great 
western plains of the United States as follows: 


This picturesque individual has been intimately associated with the ruling industry 
of Argentina, the cattle business, and the story of his life, always connected with his 
horse, his lariat, his games, his poetry, and his fierce scouting expeditions on the 
broad plains, casts about one the spell of bygone days. 

At present a progressive modern civilization seems to be getting too strong for 
him, and in Argentina especially he is being pressed back farther and farther into 
the remote wastes of the pampa, driven before a machine-made culture which he 
can hardly understand. Many, indeed, have left the plains to become policemen 
in the cities or cuirassed memhers of a president’s guard. Still, in such sections as 
the Province of Santiago del Estero and then farther west and north where the breath 
of the modern city is rarely felt, you will still find the gaucho a potent factor in the 
rural life. 

Here this pioneer of other days possesses the chief characteristics which have always 
associated him with a magic and imaginative existence. His eyes are dark and 
dreamy and flashing often with anger; his skin is bronzed with the sun; his hair is 
worn long and sometimes it is plaited; he is always associated with his maté, the 
aromatic beverage prepared from the leaves of the yerba maté shrub, and roasted beef— 
much as our American cowboy depended upon his beans and coffee. He always 
carried the long knife which he uses at his table d’hdte and as a weapon of offense and 
defense in place ofa revolver. He reminds you somewhat of the old Cossack of southern 
Russia; few horsemen surpass him in his ability to ride. His dress is in some respects 
similar to that of the Indian, consisting of a poncho, which is a square piece of cloth 
with a hole cut for the head to pass through, and the trousers, among the Argentine 
gauchos tight fitting and often covered with ‘‘chaps.’’ The ponchos often resemble 
in variegated coloring the Navajo Indian blankets, and when a crowd of gauchos come 
together for their games or festivals the color picture is a striking one. The gaucho 
is devoted also to his sheepskin saddle, which he uses at night on the pampa as a 
pillow, while his poncho serves as a blanket. Many of these saddles are inlaid with 
silver and cost a small fortune; they are also the causes of many personal feuds among 
the plainsmen. Mr. W. H. Koebel, an English writer, speaking of the gaucho, says: 

“There is a certain poetry and picturesqueness about the race, as about the Moors 
of Castile, which almost makes one regret to see pass away a fellow who will sleep on 
his saddle at your doorsill like a faithful dog; who endures heat or cold, hunger and 
thirst without uttering a complaint; who rides 500 miles on end at your bidding, 
sleeping in the open air, providing his food with the lasso and disposing of it by the 
simple appliances of his knife, flint, and steel, with bones or dried reeds as fuel; who 
would take cows or horses of anyone but his patron; who perhaps might knock a 
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man off his horse and cut his throat for his spurs and stirrups, if so it took his fancy, 
but who, in his patron’s service, could with perfect confidence be trusted with hun- 
dreds of pounds to go as many leagues to purchase and bring in cattle; who moves 
with grace, speaks with courtesy, asks after all the family in detail, sends his compli- 
ments to the patrona, or compliments her if he has the opportunity; who marks on the 
ground the different brands of horses or cattle of numerous owners, and traces stolen 
or strayed animals over thousands of leagues—such is my friend the gaucho.” 

This pioneer of the plains earned his semimagic reputation, which still clings about 
him, by an almost uncanny intuition resulting from his long acquaintance with the 
open spaces of nature. One is told that these men can never get lost in the pampa’s 
wide immensity, and that every sign, like a bird call, the bruising of the blades o 
grass, or the pricking forward of the horse’s ears, has a meaning for him. The eyes 
of the gaucho can distinguish among a galloping troop of hundreds of animals, we are 
told, the young horse which the year before as a foal had been singled out for his own 
future use. His ears are so acute that he can tell from the thunder of hoofs on the 
hard pampa, while the animals are still far out of sight, whether stampede has been 
caused by threatening weather or by an attack of Indians. He can count the units 
which compose an approaching troop and knows whether these are mounted and by 
what kind of men, accoutered soldiers or half-naked savages, all through the sensitive- 
ness of his trained hearing. 

The gaucho belongs to the great estancia life of Argentina, and these estancias 
with their big houses, each with its semicovered patio and flat roof, and placed in 
the midst of a desolation of monotonous flatness, save for the few trees that surround 
the house, form the center about which his activities are engaged. A short distance 
from the seigniorial mansion one found in former days the hut-like ranches of the 
peons and shepherds, who also lived the gaucho life. 

It was to the great festivals, when the dividing of the flocks and herds occurred 
that all gaucho society assembled on its respective lands to eat carne asado con cuero, 
a beast roasted whole and in its hide. It is here that occurred the exchanges of jokes 
and wit of the keen herdsmen and horsemen, and it was here also that the native 
minstrelsy was bornand practiced—a kind of a folklore that fitted the free and un- 
trammelled life of these prairies. 

The guitar was and is the musical instrument of the gaucho, and the slow measured 
dance and the soft singing of the payador, or minstrel, who was renowned far and 
wide in the pampa world, was a notable part of these celebrations. These songs were 
filled with all the sentiment and sadness of the Spanish-Indian stock, and they spoke 
of love and danger, often ending in a fierce combat between two rival minstrels. 

The gauchos of Argentina to-day are fond of telling about one of these poetical 
tournaments which seems emblematical in its delineation of the present-day con- 
dition of the members of this picturesque race of men. 

Santos Viga, who is to the gauchos the Homer of the pampa, entered into the lists 
of minstrelsy against Juan Sinropa, who is known among the plainsmen as the Devil. 
As the story goes, Santos Viga, overcome by his opponent and unable to bear the 
disgrace of defeat, mounted his horse and disappeared into the boundless level wastes 
of the Argentine prairies, never more to return. It is said that the shepherds of the 
plains often see in fancy this ancient minstrel mounted on a dark steed and galloping 
over the pampa in the chilly moonlight, holding a loose rein on the mane of his mount, 
and bearing his guitar on his shoulder. 

It would seem less illusory to recognize in this pampian Mephistopheles, as one 
modern writer has done, the modern spirit of the new Argentine city, which has come 
to meet the gaucho face to face, armed with no primitive lariat and weapon, but 
equipped with all that modernity and industry can furnish. Even the bravery of the 
gaucho can not stand single-handed before the march of the world’s science. He has 
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accepted defeat and quietly withdrawn from the unequal contest. In another quarter 
of a century it will be as difficult to find him in Argentina as to-day it is difficult 
to find the North American frontiersman, like Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, and their 
reckless audacious followers. As he passes he will leave a chapter of interesting 
frontier history for future generations, and in his nature he will furnish a mirror in 
which is reflected clearly some of the outstanding characteristics dominating the 
primitive stock from which the modern descendents of the progressive South American 
Republic have sprung. 

The Uruguayan gaucho resembles his neighbor in Argentina and Brazil, especially 
in his love for blooded horses, his audacity, and the power of endurance stimulated 
by his ever-present maté. His fighting instincts have been more fully developed, 
for it was men of this class who fought under the leadership of Artigas, the hero of 
Uruguay, for the independence of this Republic. These plainsmen have been in 
many bloody encounters with neighboring States, and their patriotism and sense of 
honor and hospitality are unquestioned. 

As one travels northward the gaucho type becomes different, and in south Brazil he 
is hardly distinguishable at times from the landowner and the big fazenda proprietor, 
who often assumes the poncho, sombrero, and the baggy trousers (bombachos) of the 
Brazilian cowboy. The inhabitants of the Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul are 
fond of calling their State terra gaucho—the land of the gauchos. Here the cowboy 
is coming into his own as the great section is beginning anew its modern industry 
of freezing meat, and breeding cattle, sheep, and horses on an enormous scale. He 
is still the dashing, picturesque figure which one sees in the countries farther south, 
though not afraid of civilization, and destined to become an important factor in the 
development of the huge cattle lands of Matto Grosso, Minas Geraes, and Rio Grande 
do Sul. His food is the Brazilian xarque—dried beefi—the maté of Parana, black 
beans, and mandioca. The cattlemen are called sometimes vaqueros.in Brazil. Their 
future is filled with promise, and south Brazil with tts rolling plains is their paradise. 

Thus do we find the guacho—hardy pioneer and distinctive type, to whom South 
American historians will give in the future much of the praise for the early develop- 
ment of these vast domains. The modern agriculturist with science and with train- 
ing will take up ere long the reins that must necessarily fall from the hands of these 
horsemen of the southern pampa. Again we would assert our conviction that the 
successors of the gauchos and of the rural herdsmen of these rich, rolling prairie farms 
and estancias may be, and by a kind of continental right, should be, the Americans 
who have passed through the stage of primitive agricultural development and become 
capable of intelligent leadership of a new race of agriculturalists among these 
new Republics. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF GUATEMALA AND THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 
The gentleman on the right is President Manuel Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, the one on the left is 
Sern . ee LB A ¢ Tose 1 
Hon. William H. Leavell, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Guatemala. The photograph was taken upon the occasion when thousands of the people gathered at 
“La Palma,” the summer home of the President, to demonstrate their gratitude for the splendid work 
of the American Red Cross in alleviating the suffering caused by the earthquake which devastated the 


city of Guatemala last winter. 
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Paoto. by Harris & Ewing. 


SENOR DON R. CAMILO DIAZ, FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
HONDURAN LEGATION. 


Sefior Don. R. Camilo Diaz has filled a number of important positions in the 
fcreign service of his country. In 1911 he was appointed Consul General of 
Honduras in New York; in 1913 he represented his country at the Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene held at Bufialo; and the same year at 
another inte:national congress held in Chicago. In 1915 he was appointed 
on the Honduran Commission to the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, and since then has been First Secretary and at times Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the legation at Washington. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN PARAGUAY. 


Among the staple agricultural products of Paraguay capable of 
productive commercial development, cotton, perhaps, occupies the 
first rank, inasmuch as, in addition to the demands of the local 
markets, a vast quantity is needed in the neighboring South American 
Republics, such, for instance, as Argentina and Uruguay, to say 
nothing of the great European demand. According to the most 
reliable statistics obtainable there were in Paraguay in 1886 only 
about 190,000 to 200,000 cotton plants in the entire country, the 
development remaining almost stationary until 1901, when the 
number of plants increased to some 300,000, producing about 40,000 
kilos of cotton. In 1904 the Agricultural Bank of Asuncion began 
a propaganda looking to an increase in the cotton cultivation of the 
Republic, and this propaganda has been kept up with more or less 
success until the present time. 

A fact of great importance in the cultivation of cotton in the 
Republic is that the cotton plant indigenous to the region lives and 
produces for from 10 to 12 years without replanting. The one thing 
that has retarded the growth of the cotton industry of Paraguay 
more than anything else is the inadequate transportation facilities 
from the best cotton-producing zones to the markets. This, how- 
ever, is being overcome by the construction of public highways, rail- 
roads, and the improvement of fluvral transportation. In parts of 
the country the red-colored soil is quite noticeable. This soil, which 
has a clayey base, contains a small percentage of iron and a mixture 
of oxide of lime, which render it not only highly desirable for the 
production of cotton, but also most valuable for the growing of 
tobacco, since the finest tobacco of Cuba is grown on similar soil. 

During the present year the scarcity of jute bagging for packing 
purposes has hampered the cotton producers of the country in 
obtaining covering for cotton bales, but this is only a temporary 
condition, and, as prices are good and will probably remain high 
for a number of years, the prospects are that a much greater acreage 
will be planted to cotton than ever before, and that the cotton 
industry of the Republic will steadily develop in importance for a 
number of years to come. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF BRAZIL. 


The recent expositions of Brazilian textiles, held under the auspices 
of the Brazilian Government in Buenos Aires and Montevideo, show 
the great importance of this industry, and that Brazilian manufac- 
turers are now reaching out for a portion of the textile commerce of 
the near-by South American countries. The total value of the 
annual textile output of Brazil with its 1,500,000 spindles is, in 
round numbers, $200,000,000. These expositions have demonstrated 
both to importers and consumers in Argentina and Uruguay that 
they do not have to go to Europe and the United States for a supply 
of certain textiles largely in use in South America, since they can 
obtain them in the markets of Brazil almost at their very doors. 


THE COSTA RICAN PETROLEUM BELT. 


Recent investigations in Costa Rica indicate that petroleum will 
soon be produced in that country in commercial quantities. Con- 
siderable prospecting work is now being done and reports from the 
petroleum fields are to the effect that oil will soon be obtainable in 
that country in sufficient quantities not only to satisfy the demands 
for local consumption but also leave a surplus for export. A con- 
cession was recently granted to American capitalists to systematically 
prospect for petroleum in the Provinces of Cartago, Alajuela, Heredia, 
and San José, with the privilege, should oil be found in paying quan- 
tities on the prospected properties, to lay pipe lines and operate 
refineries. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN CHILE. 

Broadly speaking, the construction or proposed construction of 
Chilean railways at the present time may be divided into three sec- 
tions or groups—namely, the northern, the central, and the southern. 

The northern section includes the completion of the Northern 
Longitudinal Railway from Zapiga to Arica, the standardizing of 
the gauge of the Arica to Calera line, the building of new branches 
to a number of important ports which now lack railway communi- 
cation in northern Chile, and the changing of the northern system of 
railways to a 1-meter gauge. 

In the central section plans have been made to build a short line 
from Santiago to Valparaiso, via Casablanca, and for changing the 
railway now existing between Valparaiso and the national capital 
into a line propelled by electric power. In addition to this, plans 
are being considered for the construction of a railway to encircle 
the city of Santiago, a railway from Paine to Talagante, and a road 
from Santiago to Los Andes, via Chacabuco, or, in lieu thereof, the 
making of changes in the present lines, so that the Trans-Andine 
Railway, via Uspallata, and the Northern Longitudinal Railway may 
have direct communication with Santiago and Valparaiso. 
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The railways of the southern section, which embrace the richest 
agricultural part of the Republic—a zone easily capable of sustaining 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people—should be extended, in the 
opinion of railway engineers, in such a way as to become permanent 
feeders of the Southern Longitudinal Railway. Branch lines—such, 
for instance, as Selva Obscura to Curacautin, and Cajon to Llaima— 
have brought a considerable influx of population into the districts 
which they traverse and have therefore largely compensated the 
Government for its outlay in building these lines and, judging from 
the attitude of the principal railway officials of the country, have pre- 
disposed it to continue railway-construction work in southern Chile, 
provided funds and materials can be obtained for this purpose. The 
proposed lines in this section of the Republic most urgently needed 
are the ones from Freire to Cunco, Loncoche to Villarrica, Union to 
Lake Ranco, Osorno to Lake Puyahue, and Rio Negro to Maullin. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL STATISTICS OF PERU. 


A decree issued by President José Pardo, under date of June 7, 
1908, establishes a Bureau of Internal Statistics under the super- 
vision of the Department of Fomento. This bureau is to consist of 
two sections—namely, one relating to population, births, and deaths, 
public instruction, sanitation, etc., and the other to national economy, 
including geographic statistics, statistics concerning the production, 
distribution, and consumption of products, and statistics of public 
finance. The personnel of the bureau is to be composed of a director, 
a secretary and librarian, two chiefs of sections, and such additional 
help as may be required. 


TRADE BETWEEN SPAIN AND MEXICO. 


The consul general of Mexico at Barcelona, Spain, has compiled 
figures showing that the trade between Mexico and Spain during the 
second half of 1917 consisted of exports from Spain to Mexico amount- 
ing in weight to 7,310,704 kilos and imports into Spain of Mexican 
products of 1,439,755 kilos. The imports into Mexico from Spain 
in the order of their importance were as follows: Woven fabrics, 
wines, preserved foods, cigarette paper, cider, liquors and brandies, 
books, medicines, hosiery, boots and shoes, soap and perfumery, 
dried fruits, paper and paper products, iron manufactures, cotton 
wicks, olives, notions and jewelry, almonds, machinery and parts 
thereof, thread, hats, furniture, buttons, sandals, cork, hazelnuts, 
canes and umbrellas, food pastes, fans, toys, confectionery, playing 
cards, and cayenne pepper, in all to the value of 7,037,511 pesetas 
(peseta =$0.193 par), and additional sundry articles to the amount 
of 273,193 pesetas. Of the exports of Mexico to Spain the principal 
were coffee, broomroot, dyewoods, castor oil, henequen, cacao, and 
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a number of other products. The exports from Spain to Mexico 
were made principally through the ports of Barcelona, Santander, 
Bilbao, and Cadiz. 


SALES OF STOCK IN ARGENTINA IN 1917. 


According to data published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the Argentine Government, the sales made at the 
Liniers and Matanzas markets in 1917 consisted of 1,375,925 head of 
horned cattle valued at 155,087,014 pesos, national currency (paper 
pesos = $0.4245 par), and 2,427,565 head of sheep valued at 38,257,089 
pesos, national currency. During the same period 148,848 head of 
hogs were sold. The total value of these three products—namely, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs—in round numbers, sold in 1917 at the mar- 
kets referred to, aggregated about 200,000,000 pesos, national currency. 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF ORES IN 1917. 


The exports of mineral products from Cuba in the fiscal year 
1916-17, according to figures published by Mercurio, adaily commercial 
newspaper of Habana, consisted of 730,526 metric tons (ton = 2,204.6 
pounds), valued at $12,051,843, as compared with 945,281 metric 
tons, valued at $6,993,904, in the fiscal year 1915-16. During the 
years referred to all of these shipments went to the United States. 

In 1916-17 Cuba shipped to the United States 580,280 metric tons 
of iron ore, valued at $1,746,870; 115,036 metric tons of copper ore, 
valued at $9,829,938; 34,741 metric tons of manganese ores, valued 
at $462,806; and 469 metric tons of asphalt, valued at $12,229. The 
iron and manganese ores were shipped principally from Santiago de 
Cuba and Nipe, the copper ores from Manzanillo, Santiago, and 
Habana, and the asphalt from Caibarien and Cardenas. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The report of the Secretary of Finance of the Argentine Government 
shows that the nonconsolidated debt of the Argentine Republic on 
December 31, 1917, was 587,799,713 pesos, national currency. 

The Argentine Embassy in Washington has been authorized by 
the Government to have dies made for the minting of 15,175,000 
nickel coins of the denomination of 20 centavos, 25,823,334 of the 
denomination of 10 centavos, and 23,600,000 of the denomination of 
5 centavos. These coins are to be cast by the Argentine mint in 
accordance with the provisions of law 3321 of December 4, 1895, and 
will be placed in circulation by the Conversion Bank, as provided for 
in law 3504 of September 20, 1896. 


BRAZIL. 


The foreign debt of the federal government, according to figures 
published by the Department of Commerce, was on December 31, 1917, 
$561,078,142, on which there is an annual interest charge of about 
$30,000,000, and the foreign indebtedness of the individual States 
and of the municipalities at the beginning of 1916 amounted to 
$301,116,376. 

According to the same authority, during the last few years Bra- 
zilian finances have shown a decided improvement, the deficit in the 
budget, which in 1915 was reduced to $34,548,000, disappeared 
altogether in 1916. The credit of the country abroad has greatly 
Improved and money at home is more plentiful. A conservative 
estimate of the amount of foreign capital invested in Brazil is $700,- 
000,000. 

CUBA. 


The National Bank of Cuba, which has been the fiscal agent of the 
Cuban Government since the bank was founded in 1901, obtained the 
contract for the preparation of the new issue of Cuban coins, the mint- 
age of which was done in Philadelphia by courtesy of the American 
Government in 1915 and 1916. In 1905 this bank organized a de- 
partment for the making of agricultural loans, and initiated the system 
of taking sugar as a collateral in lending money to parties interested 
in the growing of sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar. To 
facilitate these transactions branches were established in the principal 
agricultural centers of the Republic, and there are now 43 of these 
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branches in operation on the island. The turnover business of this 
bank in 1917 aggregated $4,417,000,000. 

The general expense budget of the Republic of Honduras for the 
fiscal year 1918-19 is put at 6,471,661 pesos (peso = $0.7234). The 
principal estimated sources of the revenue in pesos are as follows: 
Imports, 2,200,000; exports, 370,000; tax on aguardiente, 1,500,000; 
tax on sealed paper and stamps, 150,000; postal, telegraph, and cable 
receipts, 219,000; tax on land products, 125,000; national railways, 
534,000; road tax, 430,000, and other revenues, 943,661. 


URUGDAY. 


The Republic of Uruguay, with an area of 73,172 square miles and a 
population of about 1,500,000 is, considering its size and the number 
of its inhabitants, one of the great food-producing nations of the 
world. So large is the excess of production of meat and cereal 
products over the quantities required to supply the home demands 
that any disarrangement of oversea transportation, such as the lack 
of bottoms caused by the world war, is keenly felt, and would, if long 
continued, have a disastrous effect upon the commerce of the country. 

Such a condition a few months ago was threatening this progressive 
South American Republic. That the statesmen of Uruguay are far 
sighted is proved by the fact that they have kept their country’s 
finances on a gold basis. The Uruguayan peso, which is worth 
$1.0342 par, trends constantly upward, and the credit of the Uru- 
guayan Government stands in the front rank in the financial centers 
of the world. 

Up to the present time Uruguay has not been a lending nation. 
The effects of the European war gave it an opportunity to lend credit 
to a number of the allied countries such, for instance, as England, 
France, the United States, and Italy. These countries need the sur- 
plus foodstuffs of Uruguay. Somemonths ago negotiations were begun 
by the Uruguayan Government to furnish credits of approximately 
$15,000,000 to each of these nations. These negotiations have been 
completed with England and France, are in progress with Italy, and 
the credit to the United States is based upon conditions substantially 
as follows: The Bank of the Republic in Montevideo is authorized 
to open credits to exporters of Uruguayan products at 5 per cent 
annual interest up to $15,000,000, against deposits of notes of the 
Federal Reserve of the United States made in an American bank 
satisfactory to the Bank of the Republic. The United States guar- 
antees the conversion into gold of the notes deposited as well as the 
shipping of the gold to Uruguay within six months after the date of 
the peace agreement terminating the present war. The Bank of the 
Republic in Montevideo is authorized to issue bank notes for a sum 
equal to the amount of the United States’ loan, 
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In this unique and original manner Uruguay has not only solved 
her pressing financial problems, but has also insured an outlet for 
the transportation of her meats and cereals, since the allied nations 
referred to will see that vessels are made available to carry Uru- 
guayan foodstuffs to the allied armies in Europe now so nobly battling 
in the interest of mankind for the liberty and peace of the world. 
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Extension of arbitration as a means of expeditious and amicable 
adjustment of misunderstandings that occur in international trade 
is one of the concrete accomplishments that came from the Pan 
American Financial Conference of 1915. Delegates from Argentina 
at that time suggested the desirability of arrangements such as had 
been suggested by United States delegates at the International Con- 
gresses of Chambers of Commerce, held at London, Boston, and 
Paris. The suggestion was at once adopted, and when the Argen- 
tine delegates returned home they carried the complete draft for 
an agreement between the Bolsa de Comercio de Buenos Aires and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This agreement 
and the detailed plan were formally declared in force on April 10, 
1916: 

The essence and the novelty of the plan lie in two representative 
commercial organizations binding themselves to encourage the use 
of arbitration for the settlement of disputes that arise in the commerce 
between their countries. They go further, too, for they cooperatively 
and jointly provide facilities in each country to which merchants 
may have immediate recourse, and give to arbitration proceedings 
such a setting that impartial adjudication is assured. Finally, they 
pledge the exercise of their influence to have merchants abide by 
awards as to which they can urge no substantial objection. No effort 
is spared to assure to each party to an arbitration proceeding that the 
award will be thoroughly impartial, and will be based upon considera- 
tion of every pertinent circumstance. The details of the plan are 
under constant study in connection with the experience which is 
gained in its use, in order that in every particular the arrangements 
may accord with the necessities of commercial intercourse. 

This plan has been put to the test. Two cases have been under 
consideration at Buenos Aires. Regarding them complete details 





1 Prepared by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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have not yet reached this country. Two cases have also arisen here, 
and both are already concluded. The expedition that is attaimed 
appears through the circumstance that in both instances the award 
was announced upon the day when the hearings ended. One of these 
cases was concluded in May. The other arose out of a contract made 
in May; the goods were shipped from Buenos Aires in May; they 
reached the United States in June; and the arbitration that resulted 
had been completed before the end of July. 

Expenses of general administration are paid by the organizations 
themselves. Only the expenses directly connected with a case fall 
upon the merchants. These expenses are negligible. In the first 
case they amounted to $83.50, which the award declared should be 
shared equally. In the second case they were $44. 

Existence of the plan under the auspices of the Bolsa de Comercio 
de Buenos Aires and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has in itself proved valuable to the reciprocal trade of Argentina and 
the United States. Merchants have felt free to proceed with knowl- 
edge that if difficulties developed means were ready for their imme- 
diate, inexpensive, and fair solution. There has as yet been no need 
for recourse to the power that exists to arrange for arbitration where 
either party does not wish to abide by his contract to submit a con- 
troversy to arbitration. In every instance the parties have them- 
selves chosen their own arbitrators, and have forthwith complied 
with the awards that have been made. 

Successful demonstration of the plan in connection with Argentine- 
United States trade is leading to its use as a model for similar ar- 
rangements with representative commercial organizations in other 
Latin-American countries. This year, on May 16, an agreement for 
arbitration in the reciprocal trade of Uruguay and the United States 
was formally signed by the Camara de Comercio de Montevideo, and 
selection of the personnel for the administrative committees and the 
official lists of arbitrators is now in progress. Similar agreements are 
under consideration between the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and representative commercial organizations in at least two 
other countries of South America. 

The new principles of commercial arbitration which have been 
developed and applied in relation to important parts of the commerce 
of the Western Hemisphere will undoubtedly be presented to the 
next meeting of the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
as suitable for use in the commercial intercourse of all countries. 
These principles include a high degree of mutuality in all arrange- 
ments and the pledge of good faith and support from national bodies 
representative of the best traditions and the highest ideals of mer- 
chants. In effect, assurance is given in advance that provision 
exists to protect any trader from breaches of good faith or other 
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dereliction on the part of any chance individual who ventures to 
depart from the standards of his countrymen. 

The mutuality les in the joint action of the commercial bodies at 
each step. The United States supervisory committee, for example, 
contains nominees of the Bolsa de Comercio de Buenos Aires as well 
as of the National Chamber of Commerce here, and the Buenos Aires 
committee is chosen in reciprocal manner. Similar procedure is used 
in choosing both the United States and the Argentine official lists of 
arbitrators. The mutual confidence thus engendered is reflected in 
the personnel that is chosen. The Argentine section of the United 
States official list of arbitrators includes such names as Elihu Root, 
Henry W. Taft, Welding Ring, and John Barrett. The United States 
section includes Alba B. Johnson, E. H. Outerbridge, Jacob H. Schiff, 
and Theodore N. Vail. The personnel at Buenos Aires is no less 
distinguished. 

Arbitration was not earlier unknown in international trade, 
especially in staples; but it arose by virtue of contracts which re- 
quired that disputes be submitted to adjudication under the rules 
of a designated body, upon which a buyer or seller of another nation- 
ality might have no representation. The plan which resulted from 
the financial conference of 1915 gives to both buyers and sellers 
representation at each stage of arbitration procedure. At the same 
time, it in no way prevents adjudication by merchants who are 
familiar with the technicalities and peculiarities of the special trade 
that is involved, since the parties are always encouraged to select 
their own arbitrators. Whatever their choice, however, the element 
of genuine representation for both buyer and seller is present in the 
supervising committee. 





VENEZUELA. 


The law enacted by congress on May 31, 1918, concerning the 
organization of companies in foreign countries was promulgated by 
the President of the Republic on June 4 last. Companies organized 
abroad and which have for their principal object the exploitation 
of commerce and industry in Venezuela shall be considered in all 
their operations as national companies and shall comply with the 
requirements prescribed by articles 294, 295, and 296 of the Com- 
mercial Code, Companies of the class referred to now organized and 
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which have not yet complied with the requirements mentioned in 
the foregoing shall do so within six months after the promulgation 
of this law. Failure to comply with these formalities will subject 
the offending companies to the same legal penalties as those which 
would be incurred under similar circumstances by companies organ- 
ized in Venezuela, and the officers of such companies are responsible, 
individually and jointly, for the obligations contracted in the exercise 
of their powers. Companies organized in other countries and which 
only do business in Venezuela, and those which desire to establish 
agencies, branches, or exploitations which do not constitute their 
principal object, as well as insurance companies, shall continue to 
be governed by Section LX, Title IT, Book I of the Commercial Code. 
The National Government will not contract any service nor exploita- 
tion in the Republic with foreign companies that have not previously 
complied with such formalities as are required in each case under 
the laws of Venezuela, nor will it authorize them to transfer any 
contract whatsoever. 

On June 4, 1918, the new railway concession law, enacted by con- 
gress on May 25 last, was promulgated. Concessions for the con- 
struction and operation of railways in Venezuela shall be obtained 
by means of contracts made by the Executive with domestic and 
foreign companies and with individuals. The Government will not 
guarantee any interest whatever on capital invested in railways, and 
the concessions shall not be transferred in whole or in part to any 
foreign Government, and the consent of the Executive is necessary 
to insure the validity of transfers made to private parties. Every 
railway concession must contain the constitutional clause which pre- 
scribes that doubts and controversies which may arise concerning 
the contract shall be decided by the courts of Venezuela in accordance 
with the laws of the country without, for any cause whatever, giving 
rise to foreign claims. The railways shall have a standard gauge of 
1.07 meters, but contracts may be made for the construction of rail- 
ways of gauges of 0.61, 0.915, and 1.435 meters. Concessions may 
be granted for exclusive privileges for a term not to exceed 40 years 
forbidding the construction of other railways or aerial cables within 
a zone of not more than 20 kilometers in extent on each side of the 
track. The Government will grant to railways such public lands as 
may be necessary for the right of way, stations, offices, and ware- 
houses, and a greater area of such lands for colonization. Railways 
will also be allowed the following franchises: (a) The importation 
free of customs duties for 25 years of such materials, machinery, 
tools, utensils, and fixtures as may be necessary for the construction, 
operation, and conservation of the line; (6) the right to take from 
the forests and national lands the timber and materials necessary 
for the purposes referred to in the foregoing; and (c) permission to 
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construct private telegraph and telephone lines. This law repeals all 
prior contrary laws and decrees relating to this subject. 

The law passed by congress on May 24, 1918, concerning taxes on 
salt mines, and which law became operative on July 1 last, was 
promulgated by the President of the Republic on June 5, 1918. 

On July 1, 1918, the law of June 22 last, promulgated on the 24th 
of the same month, specifying the tax on cigarettes, became operative. 
Said law imposes a tax of 1 centime of a bolivar on each cigarette 
of cut tobacco made in Venezuela and 7 bolivars on each kilo, gross 
weight, on cigarettes imported from abroad. 


MEXICO. 


By a decree of July 31, 1918, the President of the Republic has 
modified the tariff of import duties of July 31, 1916, with respect to 
certain kinds of paper. 

In accordance with a decree of May 18 last the President of the 
Republic has established the following charges for the sanitary inspec- 
tion of stock slaughtered in the federal district: Two pesos per head 
of horned cattle, 1.20 pesos per head of hogs, and 20 centavos per 
head of sheep and goats. 

On July 11 last the President of the Republic issued a decree 
imposing an indirect national tax on telephones of 10 per cent of the 
amount collected for the use of same. 

A decree of June 7, 1918, repeals the order of June 23, 1917, im- 
posing a tax on the consumption of electric light and power. 

On July 13 last the President of the Republic signed the law for 
the election of Federal officers recently enacted by congress. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA. 


Secondary education is not of a uniform character throughout 
Latin America, nor is this to be expected, since Latin America com- 
prises 20 nations which, except for the Spanish language, which is 
common to 18 of them, have characteristics that distinguish each of 
them from the others, due to their particular geographic position, 
the currents of immigration they have received, the lack of close rela- 
tionship between the peoples of the different Republics, whose bet- 
ter acquaintance with each other has been one of the most cherished 
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aims of the Pan American movement, and many other complex 
sociological causes which need not be enumerated. Each of these 
countries, therefore, presents to the educator a problem peculiar to 
itself and different from that of the others, a fact which is doubt- 
less responsible for the great diversity of high-school curricula and 
of educational systems generally. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the educational systems of 
Latin American countries provide a different arrangement from that 
which obtains in the United States. Here the high school, following 
what is generally known as the grammar school, covers usually a 
period of four years and a course of study more or less preparatory 
to the college courses leading to the various bachelor degrees. In 
Latin America the course of the secondary school, variously called 
the liceo, colegio, or instituto, covers a period generally of six years, 
completing a course of study which embraces, broadly speaking, the 
subjects taught in the four years of high-school work plus two years 
of the regular college work in the United States. In some of the Latin 
American countries the completion of the secondary course provided 
by the liceo or colegio entitles the student to the bachelor’s degree, 
while in others additional study of letters and philosophy in a uni- 
versity is required. 

In general terms, however, it may be said that in Latin America 
secondary instruction covers an average period of from five to six 
years and follows a plan of studies graded from abstract to concrete, 
beginning with mathematics (advanced arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry), followed by physics and chemistry, and 
ending with the natural sciences, such as zoology, physiology, and 
botany. Philosophy is studied in the last year, or more frequently 
the last two years, and includes logic and psychology. An important 
place is given to the study of the mother tongue—Portuguese in 
Brazil, French in Haiti, and Spanish in the remaining Republics 
which usually has a period daily, or at least three times a week, during 
the first three or four years, being complemented in the last two 
years by the study of rhetoric and literature. 

English and French are generally studied two or three years, alter- 
nately, while German is offered as an elective in three or four Repub- 
lics of South America. Latin is still taught, but only in Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Paraguay (optional), and Venezuela (elementary). The study of 
Greek is limited to root words in El Salvador, Mexico, and Nicara- 
gua, as is the case with Latin also in the two latter countries. In 
Venezuela elementary Greek is offered in the special course in philos- 
ophy and letters, while it is the subject of extensive study in Haiti. 
Besides these subjects, other branches, such as history, geography, 
cosmography, etc., are taught, and in some few cases short courses 
in commercial subjects, such as bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
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shorthand. History, both universal and national, is one of the 
subjects showing the greatest diversity in amount of time required 
in the different countries, varying from two years in Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Mexico, to six years in Chile, Colombia, and Paraguay. 

As to the duration of secondary education in Latin America, in 
Argentina no set period is officially designated, but the course is 
usually completed in five years. In Brazil also five years of second- 
ary study are prescribed, as is the case in the Republics of Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. In Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Chile, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Paraguay, Salvador, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela the course is six years in length. In Mexico 
a recent decree provides for a four-year period of secondary instruc- 
tion, the same as in Peru and Cuba, while, on the other hand, in 
Haiti seven years are required for the classical bachelor’s degree. 

In the majority of cases primary instruction covers a period of 
from five to six years (there being no separate grammar grades), and, 
as shown in the preceding paragraph, secondary studies comprehend 
on an average five or six years, so that pupils who enter the pro- 
fessional schools have had a course of instruction of from 10 to 12 
years, about the same as the average period of schooling required in 
the United States before entering the universities. In Peru, however, 
the entire course is only 9 years in length, while in Mexico and Cuba 
ras’ 10; 

The curriculum now in force in Chile, adopted in 1913, furnishes 
one of the best examples of secondary instruction in Latin America. 
This curriculum, as modified in 1915, when the study of civics in the 
fourth year was given up in order to leave more time for physics 
and chemistry, is as follows: 


























Year of course and hours per week. 
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Drawing is optional in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years. 

In the last five years there has been a growing recognition of the 
necessity for considering secondary education in the aspect of special 
preparation for professional instruction, and secondary studies are 
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therefore being increasingly divided into two periods or cycles; the 
first comprising studies common to all pupils, whatever the career 
they expect to follow, and the second, specialized subjects required 
as preparatory to the professional studies in law, medicine, engi- 
neering, ete. This pedagogic movement, which is crystallizing more 
and more uniformly into curricula, subdivided as has just been de- 
scribed, was adopted in the Dominican Republic by the law of Oc- 
tober, 1917, which provides that the first three years of secondary 
education shall be devoted to the more elementary subjects common 
to all groups, and the last three years to the specialized studies of 
the sections of natural sciences, mathematical sciences, and philos- 
ophy and letters. In Costa Rica, by the law of November 28, 1914, 
secondary education was likewise divided into two cycles, the first, 
three years in length, being compulsory for all pupils. Upon com- 
pletion of the first cycle, the second, two years long, and comprising 
the studies leading to the bachelor’s degree, may be taken up. These 
studies are subdivided into three groups. The first gives predomi- 
nance to the mathematical sciences and is designed for prospective 
engineers. The second group offers special preparation in natural 
and physical sciences, and is intended for students of medicine, 
pharmacy, and allied professions. Political and social sciences, re- 
quired as preliminary to the study of law, compose the third group. 

In Paraguay, where, under the law of 1904, the course of instruc- 
tion was six years long, there was under consideration last year a 
proposed change, which, in April, 1917, merited the approval of the 
Council of Secondary and Higher Education of Paraguay. The 
immediate adoption of this new plan was recommended. According 
to the proposed curriculum, secondary studies are divided into two 
cycles—one of four years, leading to the elementary bachelor’s de- 
gree, at the conclusion of which graduates may enter the lesser 
faculties and some special technical courses, such as notarial, phar- 
maceutical, agricultural, veterinary, etc.; and a second cycle of 
three years, leading to the degree of bachelor of philosophy and 
letters, preliminary to the study of law, and bachelor of science, 
requisite for the study of medicine. 

In Salvador there have very recently been established, by decree 
of February 5, 1918, the regulations governing preparatory profes- 
sional instruction, which prescribe that, at the termination of sec- 
ondary studies, pupils who intend to follow a legal career shall take 
a year of ‘‘preparatory instruction,’ as shall also those who are to 
study medicine and pharmacy. 

In Uruguay, by decree of February 1, 1916, there was put into 
effect. a curriculum of ‘‘preparatory”’ studies of two years each for 
medicine, law, engineering, architecture, and surveying. ‘These 
studies are, of course, supplementary to the four years of secondary 
instruction obligatory for all pupils, without regard to profession. 
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Lastly, in Venezuela high-school education was modified in 1915, 
being divided into two periods—four years of general studies and 
two years of specialized work. This latter period comprehends 
three distinct sections—philosophy and letters, physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, and physical and natural sciences. 

As an example of the type of secondary instruction divided into 
two cycles, the curriculum of Venezuela is here given in detail. The 
distribution of subjects in the general course is as follows: 

First year: Spanish, French, advanced arithmetic, geography and 
history of Venezuela, elementary botany, free-hand drawing. 

Second year: Spanish, French, elementary algebra, geography and 
history of America, elementary zoology, mechanical drawing. 

Third year: Spanish literature and composition, elementary Latin, 
English, elementary geometry, universal history and geography, 
elementary mineralogy and geology, elementary physics, elementary 
philosophy, mechanical and free-hand drawing. 

Fourth year: Elementary Latin and Greek, English, elementary 
trigonometry, universal history and geography, elementary chem- 
istry, elementary cosmography and chronology, elementary philos- 
ophy, elementary topography and topographic drawing applied to 
the reading of charts and plans. 

The following subjects are offered in the specialized courses: 

(a) Section of philosophy and letters: 

First year: Latin, Greek, general literature and history of liter- 
ature, philosophy, German, drawing from life. 

Second year: Latin, general literature and history of literature, 
history of philosophy, German, drawing from life. 

(b) Section of physical and natural sciences: 

First year: Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, elementary as- 
tronomy, German, drawing from life. 

Second year: Physics, chemistry, mineralogy and geology, general 
biology, German, drawing from life. 

(c) Section of physical and mathematical sciences: 

First year: Physics, chemistry, algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
German, mechanical drawing. 

Second year: Physics, chemistry, plane and spherical trigonome- 
try, elementary astronomy, elementary topography, German, topo- 
graphic drawing. 

The degree of bachelor may be obtained in any one of these three 
sections. In each case the corresponding certificate of the proper 
secondary studies is required. 

As the system adopted in Argentina in 1916 is unique, in that 
the specialization of subjects commences at the very beginning of 
the course of secondary education, a detailed description will be of 
interest. The curriculum is characterized by a division of the studies 
into four groups, as follows: I. Physical-mathematical sciences. II. 
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Chemical-biological sciences. III. Historical-geographical sciences. 
IV. Literary and philosophical subjects. 

There is no fixed number of years for the completion of the course; 
a student may take any number of subjects which the schedule of 
recitations will permit up to 30 periods a week, provided he has satis- 
factorily completed the studies leading to a given subject. 

A certificate of completion of the course in the National College 
will be given to every student who has received credit for the following 
subjects: Spanish grammar; perceptive literature, with examples 
from the literature of Argentina and the Americas; Spanish litera- 
ture; French or English, second year; history, any one course; 
mathematics, one year; anatomy, physiology, psychology, logic or 
ethics, civics; and in addition the subjects included in the group or 
groups which he has selected, and a certificate of attendance at the 
class in physical culture. 

The diploma of bachelor in physical-mathematical sciences will be 
given to students completing satisfactorily the first and fourth groups 
of studies and taking a general examination on those of the first; 
bachelor in chemical-biological sciences for the completion of the 
second and fourth group and general examination on the second; 
bachelor in letters for the completion of the third and fourth groups 
and general examination on the third. 

The four groups comprehend the following studies: 


Group 1.—Physical-mathematical sciences. Periods 
per week. 


Mathematics, first year (advanced arithmetic and algebra, plane geometry)....- 7 
Mathematics, second year (algebra, plane geometry, and elementary trigonometry). 7 
Mathematics, third year (algebra, plane and solid geometry, trigonometry, cos- 
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Group II1.—Wistorical-geographical sciences. 
Physical, political, and economic geography of Europe. ...............-------- 5 
Physical, political, and economic geography of the Americas and Oceania... ...- é 


t 
Physical, political, and economic geography of the Argentine Republic 3 
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History: 
Ancient civilizations of the Orient, Greece, and Rome..........-...------- 6 
Medieval and modern civilizations (Europe and the Americas)............-- 6 
Contemporary (Europe:and the Americas).....2...12..-.2... 2205 3 
SAMO-EMIPIINE 228 Socks ou os oS aya wie ee ot a Ae 4 
CIVICS sets tae | See Ba dye ese ah ACs a ete ake, ae 4 
Groupe IV.—Literary and philosophical subjects. 
Spanish grammar (supplementary work and composition).............---------- 6 
Preceptive literature (with analysis of authors of Argentina and the Americas, 
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European literature (French, Italian, and German)...................--------- 3 
Latin: 
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Supplementary courses.— Domestic science in the schools for girls, 
two courses of three periods per week each. 

Physical training, one course of one period per week. 

In concluding this sketch, in which it has been impossible to give 
in detail the curricula of all the Latin American Republics (which are 
now being compiled by the Section of Education of the Pan American 
Union, and will shortly be published in pamphlet form), it should be 
said that in Brazil special attention is given to language study, and 
the curriculum is not so overloaded as in some other Latin American 
Republics. Dom Pedro College at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’s federal 
institution of secondary education, has the following course: 

First year: Portuguese, French, Latin, general geography. 

Second year: Portuguese, French, Latin, arithmetic, horography 
of Brazil, elementary cosmography. 

Third year: Portuguese, French, English or German, Latin, alge- 
bra, and plane geometry. 

Fourth year: English or German, universal history, solid geometry, 
rectilinear trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. 

Fifth year: English or German, physics and chemistry, history of 
Brazil, natural history. 

As the higher educational institutions of the United States become 
better acquainted with the details of secondary education in Latin 
America, and appreciate the high plane of excellence to which such 
instruction has as a general rule attained, more facilities will be 
offered for the entry of Latin American students into the universities 
here, and due credit will be given for studies pursued in their own 
countries, thus giving considerable impetus to the educational move- 
ment which tends to unite with ever closer and closer bonds the 
21 Republics of the new continent. 
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HE foreign commerce of Bolivia in many respects can be 
sharply differentiated from that of the surrounding countries 
of South America. On the export side the proportion of 
mine products to the whole is greater than that of any other 

country in Latin America. Bolivian mining exports are much over 
90 per cent of the whole. On the import side the range of goods is 
uncommonly broad, due to the fact that Bolivian manufacturing 
industry can scarcely be said to exist. The proportion of food 
imports is very high, and unlike the surrounding countries there is 
scarcely any export of food. The origin of the imports and the desti- 
nation of the exports also show broad differences in comparison with 
surrounding countries. Bolivia and Paraguay were the only two 
countries of Latin America where before the war imports from Ger- 
many exceeded imports from any other country. In Bolivia the 
German imports were ordinarily greater than the combined imports 
from England, the United States, and France. On the other hand, 
about 80 per cent of the prewar exports of Bolivia went to England 
and searcely anything to the United States. Again, unlike other 
Latin American countries, except Paraguay, a large proportion of 
Bolivian imports were from surrounding countries. In some cases 
these imports were in reality reshipments of European and United 
States goods, but the greater bulk were imports of Peruvian, Argen- 
tine, Brazilian, and Chilean food products. Imports from Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile were scarcely at all competitory, and 
there was no competition whatever between these imports and those 
from Germany, England, France, United States, Belgium, Italy, ete. 
On the other hand, the imports from all the last-mentioned countries 
were as among themselves for the most part competitory. 

The following tables show the course of Bolivia’s import trade 
before and during the war: 


Bolivian imports from competing countries. 
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Bolivian imports from noncompeting countries. 
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Seat er lois Se SUL CAL vie. She ope years given were: 1912, $19,308,506; 1913, $21,357,505: 1914, 

Bolivian statistics for 1917 in full are not yet available, but in 
incomplete form show that the increase in imports from the United 
States beginning with the first year of the war continues; 1917 
statistics will show imports from the United States of over $5,000,000. 
The first half of 1918 will show about the same average. 

The larger bulk of food products imported into Bolivia are from 
the surrounding countries. The principal exceptions are wheat 
flour and lard from the United States, rice from China and India, and 
wines from France, Spain, and Italy. Other food products from the 
United States are condensed milk, canned meats and fish, and 
cottonseed oil. The bulk of the imports from the United States 
were manufactures of almost every kind and description, tools, 
machinery, furniture, textiles, clothing, glassware, leather, paints, 
automobiles, railway, and mining supplies. 

Prior to the war Great Britain took the great bulk of Bolivia’s 
exports, principally mine products, and even yet much more than 
half of the exports have the same destination. However, exports to 
the United States have since the war began shown a remarkable 
increase. 

The following table shows the course of Bolivia’s export trade 
before and during the war: 


Bolivian exports to principal countries. 
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$36,551,390; 1914, $25,662,447; 1915, 


The total exports for the five years were: 


1912, $35,147,964; 1913, 
$37,132,037; 1916, $39,579,072. 
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Distribution of Telephones in the 


Tratirn American Republics 
January 1st. 1917 


Argentina 





Courtesy of Mr. Victor M. Berthold, chief foreign statistician, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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Distribution of Telephones 
per cert, per 100 population 


in the atin American Republics 
January lst.1917 





Parana: 


Courtesy of Mr. Victor M. Berthold, chief foreign statistician, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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The principal exports of Bolivia are tin, copper, silver, bismuth, 
wolframite, lead, zinc, and rubber and hides. In 1916 the exports 
of these products to the principal countries were as follows 

Tin: Total export, 35,544 metric tons (ton = 2,204.6 pounds). To 
Great Britain, 32,569 tons; to United States, 2,884 tons. 

Copper: Total export—barilla, 5,151 tons; ore, 22,860 tons. To 
Great Britain, 3,575 tons barilla and 10,892 tons ore; to United States, 
1,566 tons barilla and 12,868 tons ore. 

Silver: Total export value, $1,752,508. To United States, 
$1,057,840; te Great Britain, $694,668. 

Bismuth: Total export, 668 tons; all to Great Britain. 

Wolframite: Total export, 3,035 tons. To United States, 2,097 
tons; to Great Britain, 887 tons. 

Lead ore: Total export, 2,305 tons. To Great Britain, 2,218 tons. 

Zine: Total export, 483 tons; all to Great Britain. 

Rubber: Total export, 4,917 tons. To United States, 4,508 tons; 
to Great Britain, 181 tons; to France, 110 tons. 

Hides: Total export, 807 tons. To United States, 286 tons; to 
Argentina (for reshipment), 215 tons; to Great Britain, 103 tons; to 
France, 112 tons. 





[Publications added to the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union during July,1918.] 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Conferencion Argentina del comercio, de la industria y de la produccién: El estado 
y la eficiencia de la organizacién econédmica nueva. (Conferencia del Doctor 
Julio Lopez Manian). Buenos Aires, noviembre de 1917. 29 p. 4°. 

Exposicion de motivos y plan para la exportacién de productos nacionales. 
Buenos Aires, 1917. 24p. 4°. 

Gilles, Josefina: Asociacion Cristiana de las Jévenes. Notas histéricas y de actualidad 
por la Sefiorita Josefina Gilles, secretaria en Buenos Aires. Un Hamado Carifioso 
por la Sefiorita Amanda Campbell. 14 (1) p. 12°. 

Quesada, Ernesto: La actual civilizacién germdnica y la presente guerra. . . . Buenos 
Aires, Imprenta Suiza, 1914. 58 p. 4°. 

Avellaneda Irénico. Buenos Aires, Sociedad ‘‘ Nosotros,’ 1917. 19 p. 8°. 











La ciencia jurisica Alemana. Tendencia actual de sus civilistas. . . . Buenos 
Aires, Revista Argentina de Ciencias politicas, 1912. 44 p. 4°. 
——— Las colecciones del Museo histérico nacional. ... Buenos Aires, Sociedad 


Cooperativa ‘‘Nosotros,’’? 1915. 31 p. 8°. 

La cuestion dactiloscépica. Los titulos de la icnofalangometria vucetichiana. 
Buenos Aires, Arnoldo Moen y hermano, 1909. 90, iiip. 4°. 

La cuestién femenina. Discurso en el acto de clausura de la exposicién 
femenina, en el pabell6n Argentino, el 20 de noviembre de 1898. Buenos Aires, 
Pablo E. Coni é hijos, 1899. 46(1)p. 12°. 
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Quesado, El desenvolvimiento social hispano americano. I, El periodo precolom- 
biano. Buenos Aires, Revista de Filosofia, 1917. 1380p. 8°. 

La ensefianza de la historia en la Universidades Alemanas. La Plata, Facul- 

tad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales, 1910. xxxix, 1317, 10p. front. 8°. 

La evolucién social Argentina. . . . Buenos Aires, Revista Argentina de 

Ciencias Politicas, 1911. 34 p. 4°. 

Un ‘‘Hombre de Letras” Argentino: Angel de Estrada. Buenos Aires, Socie- 

dad ‘‘Nosotros,’’ 1917. 20, iii p. 8°. 

Homenaje a Mariano Moreno por iniciativa de la Sociedad Fomento de la 

educacion de Balvanera. El significado histérico de Moreno. Discurso pronun- 

ciado al pie de la estatua de Moreno el 23 septiembre de 1916. Buenos Aires, 

J. Weiss y Preusche, 1916. 12p. 8°. 

Juan B. Ambrosetti. Discurso pronunciado en la inhumacidn de sus restos 

el 29 de mayo de 1917. . . . Buenos Aires, Tall. graficos del Ministerio de agri- 

cultura de la Nacién, 1917. 6p. 4°. 

La legislacién inmobiliaria Tunecina de los Anales de la Academia de Derecho 

y Ciencias Sociales, Tomo 1. Buenos Aires, Academia de Derecho y Ciencias 

Sociales, 1915. 871, lip. 4°. 

Manuel F. Mantilla: su personalidad intelectual. . . . Buenos Aires, Acade- 

mia de Filosofia y Letras, 1914. 27p. 4°. 

La Mujer casada ante elderecho Argentino. {Puede la esposa, por testamento, 

reconocer un hijo natural ajeno al marido? . . . Buenos Aires, Jacobo Peuser, 

Otte: 8649, 8°: 

La nulidad del matrimonio por impotencai del marido. Buenos Aires, “La 

Semana Médica,’’ 1915. 65 p. 8°. 

Partido General Sarmiento. La municipalidad y el ferro-carril de Buenos 

Aires al Pacifico. San Miguel, 1893. 53 p. 12°. 

Las reliquias de San Martin. Estudio de las colecciones del Museo historico 
nacional. Tereca edicidn. Buenos Aires, M. A. Rosas, 1901. 139 p. 12°. 
——— Los sistemas de promocién en la Universidad de Londres. Buenos Aires, 

Coni hermanos, 1912. 295,ilip. 4°. 

—___— El testamento oldégrafo en derecho Argentino. ¢Cual es el alcance legal de la 
fecha, como formalidad del mismo? Buenos Aires, Jacobo Peuser, 1911. 46, 
Lvsp. O°. 

Victor Margueritte. La Tesis de su ultima novela y las reforma del régimen 

matrimonial. Buenos Aires, Jacobo Peuser, 1912. 58,ivp. 4°. 

La vida colonial Argentina. Medicos y hospitales. Buenos Aires, Rodriguez 
Giles, 1917. 61lp. 4°. 

——— Una vuelta al mundo. Conferencia dada en el consejo nacional-de mujeres el 
27 de mayo de 1914. Buenos Aires, Sociedad cooperativa, ‘‘ Nosotros,’’ 1914. 
$3 p. 8% 

Registro Nacional de la reptiblica Argentina. Afio 1907. Cuatro trimestre: Octubre, 
Noviembre y Diciembre. Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos de la Penitenciaria 
Nacional, 1916. 739(1)p. 4°. 

[Seeber, Francisco]: La finanzas municipales en 1889. Buenos Aires, Imp. y Enc. 
de El Rio de La Plata, 1889. 616 p. 12°. 

Sociedad de ex-alumnos del Colegio San José. Inauguracién del salén de actos. 
Discursos pronunciados. 9 de octubre de 1915. Buenos Aires, Imp. de José 
Saenz Moneo, 1915. Cover title. 31 p. 8°. 

United River Plate Telephone Co.: Guia telefénica de la red general. Mayo de 
1918. Buenos Aires, 1918. 329 (1) p. 8°. 









































BOLIVIA. 


U. S. Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce: Electrical goods in Bolivia and 
Chile. Washington, G, P. O., 1918, 93 p. illus. 8°, 
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Gonzales, Ramén: Investigacién del Chenopodium quinoa W. (Bolivia). La Paz, 
Imp. Moderna, 1917. 45 p. illus. 12°. (Cover title. ‘‘Efectuada en el 
laboratotio quimico municipal de Santiago de Chile. Segunda edicidén revisada 


y aumentada.’’) 
BRAZIL. 


Delgado de Carvalho, C. M.: Météorologie du Brésil. Préface de Sir W. Napier 
Shaw. London, John Bale sons and Danielsson, 1918. xix, 527 p. maps. 8° 


CHILE. 


U. S. Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce: Textile market of Chile. By W. A. 
Tucker. Washington, G. P. O., 1918. 52 p. 8°. 


CUBA. 


Liga-anti-Germanica. Habana, Imp. P. Fernandez y Co., 1918. 20 p. 12°. 


ECUADOR. 


Ministerio de Obras Piiblicas: Anexos de Obras ptiblicas al informe presentado a 
la Nacién por el Ministro de Obras Publicas. 1916-1917. Quito, Imprenta 
Nacionales, [1918]. 277 p. maps. 4°. 

Servico de sanidad publica del Ecuador: Cdédigo sanitario de la provincia de Pi- 
chincha. Quito, Imp. Nacional, 113 p. 8°. 


GUATEMALA. 


Ministerio de relaciones exteriores: Lista diplomatica y consular. Mayo de 1918. 
20 p. 12°. 

Quesada, Ernesto: Un escritor Guatemalteco: Antonio Batres Jéuregui. Buenos 
Aires, J. Menendez, 1904. 48 p. 8°. 


HAITI. 


d’Auberteuil, Hilliard: Considérations sur l’état présent de la colonie Francaise de 
Saint Domingue ouvrage politique et législatif. Paris, Chez Grangé, 1776-1777. 
7 AER oe 

Banque nationale d’Haiti et le Ministére des finances. Port au Prince, Imp. 
Nationale, 1905. 32 p. 8°. 

Bonneau, Alexandre: Haiti; ses progrés, son avenir; avec un précis historique sur ses 
constitutions, le texte de la constitution actuellement en vigueur, et une biblio- 
graphie d’Haiti.... Paris, E. Dentu, 1862. 176 p. 8°. 

Cédigo formado por los negros de la isla de Santo Domingo de la parte Francesa hoi 
estado de Hayti, sancionado por Henrique Cristoval, presidente y generalisimo. 
Traducido del Francés Por D. Juan Lopez Cancelada, redactor de la Gazeta de 
Nueva Espafia. Con los retratos de los principales gefes de la insurreccién. 
Cadiz, Impreso por Quintana, 1810. 103 (1) p. plates. 8°. 

Commission del’ Exposition Haitienne: Haiti 41’ Exposition Colombienne de Chicago. 
Avec une liste de ses produits exposés et des notices de M. DulcinéJean Louis . . . 
Port au Prince, J. Chenet, 1893. 112p. 8°. 

Dévot, Justin: Acta et verba. l’Enseignement du droit. I’ Enseignement primaire 
professionnel. Les consultations juridiques. 1l’Avocat en Haiti. La liberté de 
Haiti et ses détracteurs. Paris, F. Pichon, 1893. xxii, 230 (1) p. 12°. 

Cours elementaire d’instruction civique et d’éducation patriotique. Pre- 

miére partie. Paris, F. Pichon, 1894. x, 208 p. 8°. 

La nationalité et son influence quant a la jouissance & a l’exercice des droits. 

Examen de la loi no, 2 du code civil d’ Haiti et des chapitres 1 & 2 du titre 2 de la 

constitution du 9 octubre 1889. Paris, F. Pichon, 1893. 171(1)p. 8°. 


76922—18—Bull, 2——9 
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Dubroca, Jean Frangois: La vie de Toussaint-Louverture; chef des noirs insurgés de 
Saint-Domingue. ... Suivie de notes précieuses sur Saint-Domingue, sur 
plusieurs personnages qui ont joué un réle dans la révolution de cette ile, et 
des premieres opérations militaires du général Leclerc. Par Dubroca, Paris, Du- 
broca [etc.] an X-1802. 74 p. 8°. 

Firmin, A.: De l’Egalité des races humaines. (Anthropologie positive.) Paris, F. 
Pichon, 1885. xix, 665 p. 8°. 

G. M. de: L’ Indépendence des colonies considérée dans ses rapports, avec l’intérét et 
la politique de l’Europe. Paris, chez C. J. Trouvé, 1824. 59 p. 8°. 

Hoeylaerts, Henri: Collection de monnaies, médailles, papiers-monnaies et jetons 
appartenant . .. Bruxelles, R. Greuse, 1885. 20p. 12°. 

Justin, Placide: Histoire politique et statistique de l’ile d’Hayti, Saint-Domingue; 
écrite sur des documents officiels et des notes communiquées par Sir James 
Barskett . . . par M. Placide Justin... Paris, Briére, 1826. 3, 1, 547 p. 
map, tab. 8°. 

Laforest, Antoine: Bulletin des statistiques de la République d’ Haiti publié. Octo- 
bre 1912-septembre 1913. Port au Prince, Imp. de l’Abeille, 1913. 316 p. 4°. 

Mantegazza, Carlo: Viaggio del cittadino C. Mantegazza, milanese, a S. Domingo nell’ 
anno 1802... Milano, Stamperia e fonderia del Genio tipografico, 1803. 136 
De azn 

Marles, M. de: Histoire descriptive et pittoresque de Saint Domingue (Haiti). 
Tours, Ad. Mame et Cie., 1845. 288 p. 12°. 

Théry, Edmond: Projet de réforme de systeéme monétaire de la République d’ Haiti. 
Etabli par M. Edmond Théry ... Paris, 1912. 36p. 8°. 

Vida de J. J. Dessalines, gefe de los negros de Santo Domingo. Con notas muy cir- 
cunstanciadas sobre el origen, cardcter y atrocidades de los principales gefes de 
los negros desde el principio de la insureccién en 1791. Traducido del Francés 


por DMG. GC: 132 p: 12°. 
MEXICO. 


Congreso agricola Veracruzano: Memoria del primer Congreso Agricola Veracruzano 
reunido en la capital del estado, durante los dias del 1° al 11 de diciembre de 
1917. Orizaba, Veracruz, Oficina tip. del Gobierno del Estado, 1918. 104 p. 
8°. 

Lumbier, Manuel Mufioz: La seismologia en México hasta 1917. México, Imp. de la 
Sec. de Hacienda, 1918. 102 (2) p. plates, maps, diagrs. 4°. 

Pan American Society of the U. S.: A tour of the U. S. by twenty Mexican editors 
and journalists as guests of our Government, June 1 to July 10, 1918. New 
York, Pan American Society of the U. S., 1918. [14 p.] 12°. 

Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento: Programa de la direccidn de estudios arqueol6- 
gicos y etnogrdficos. Formulado por el Director Manuel Gambo. México, 
Oficina Impresora de la Secretaria de Hacienda, 1918. 44 p. 4°. 


NICARAGUA. 


Administracién de aduanas. ... Memoria del recaudador general de aduanas por 
el periodo de enero 1° de 1917 a diciembre 31 de 1917 y las estadisticas del com- 
erclode 1917. ... Managua, 1918. 82p. 8°. 

Empresa autos-Matagalpa: Prospecto. Contracto de concessién. LEscritura de 
fundacién de la compafiia. Leon, Tip. J. Hernandez, 1918. 12p. Cover 


title. 8°. 

Ministerio de gobernacién policia y cultos: Memoria de gobernacién y anexos presen- 
tada a las honorables camaras legislativas . . . 1917. Managua, Tip. Nacional 
[1918]. 618 p. 8°. 

Ministerio de guerra y marina: Memoria. . .. al Soberano Congreso Nacional. 


Enero a Diciembre de 1917, Managua, Tip. Nacional [1918]. xviii, 500 p. 
See 
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Ministerio de instruccién publica: Memoria que presenta al congreso legislativo. 
. . . 1917. Managua, Tip. Nacional [1918]. 1 tomo. 8°. 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores: Memoria presentada al Congreso Nacional. 
1917. Managua, Carlos Heuberger, 1918. 3 v. 8°. 
Ruiz y Ruiz, Frutos: La conversion monetaria de la reptiblica de Nicaragua. 
Granada, Tip. de ‘‘El Correo,’’ 1918. 93, (1) p. Cover title. 8°. 


PANAMA. 


Cruz roja nacional: Informe de la cruz roja nacional, primer afio 1917. Panama, 
[1918]. obl. 12°. 22p. 
PARAGUAY. 


Quesada, Ernesto: Los tres Lopez. Contestacién al discurso de recepcidn del aca- 
démico Dr. Antonio Dellepiane. ... Buenos Aires, Academia de Filosofia 


y Letras, 1914. 20p. 4°. 
PERU. 


Artadi, Humberto: Informe sobre servicio consular que presenta el Sefior Humberto 
Artadi al Sefior Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores del Peru, y comentarios de 
algunos periodicos sobre su viaje en los Estados Unidos, Mayo 1917 a Enero, 
1918. 20 p. port. 12°. 


Duefias, E. I.: El yacimiento de fierro de Huacravilca. Por E. I. Duefias. Lima, 
E. Z. Casanova, 1918. 80 p. map. 8°. (Boletin del cuerpo de ingenieros de 


minas del Peru, no. 87.) 
‘UNITED STATES. 


Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce: Foreign commerce and navigation of the 
U.S. for the year ending June 30, 1917. Washington, G. P. O., 1918. lv, 956 p. 
4°, 





Statistical abstract of the U. 8., 1917. Washington, G. P. O., 1918. 804 p. 
Se. 

Call, Arthur Deerin: James Brown Scott. A sketch of his services to the cause of 
justice between nations. Washington, 1918. 10 p. 8°. 

Carnegie Museum: Annual report, year ending March 31, 1918. Pittsburgh [The 
Museum], 1918. front., 96 p. 8°. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York: Federal income tax. .. . ‘with summary 

‘of law and regulations relating to individuals, fiduciaries and partnerships. New 
York, Guaranty Trust Co., 1918. 140 p. 12°. 

John Crerar Library: Annual report. 1917. Chicago, Board of Directors [of the 
Library], 1918. 63 p. 8°. 

McCulloch, James E. (ed.): The Human Way. Addresses on race problems at the 
Southern Sociological Congress, Atlanta. Second edition. Washington, Southern 
Sociological Congress, [1918]. 135 p. 8°. 

Maryland geological survey: [Annual report]. Vol. 10. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1918. 552 p. plates. 

Anne Arundel County. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins, 1917. 232 p. plates. 
8°. (With case of maps.) 

Post Office Department: United States official postal guide. July, 1918. Washing- 
ton, The Post Office Department, 1918. 830 p. 4°. 

Sutton, Charles W.: Relation of Government to property and enterprise in the 
Americas. Reprint from the proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 





Columbia University . . . New York, June 1, 1917. 
Tariff Commission: Button industry. Tariff legislation. Commercial and industrial 
conditions in the United States and in foreign countries . . . statements from 


associations and leading manufacturers. Washington, G. P. O., 1918. 125 p. 
Be: 
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Ware Bros. Co., (Pub.): American fertilizer hand book. 1918. The standard refer- 
ence book and directory of the commercial fertilizer industry and allied trades 
Phila., Ware Bros. company, 1918. lvol. 4°. Price, $1.50. 


URUGUAY. 


Banco de la reptiblica O. del Uruguay: 1896—24 de agosto—1917. Montevideo, 
Barreiro & Cia., 1918. xv, 384 p. 4°. illus. pls. [History and description 
of the bank and its branches, banking laws and finances of the Republic. |] 

Memoria y balance general correspondientes al ejercicio terminado en 31 de 
diciembre de 1917. Montevideo, Tall. graficos del Banco, 1918. 37 p. 8°. 

Comision nacional de fomento rural: Exposicidn nacional de lanas 24 de febrero a 3 
marzo de 1918. Montevideo, Imp. Nacional, 1918. 118 p. 4°. 





VENEZUELA. 


Machado, José E.: Curioso mueble historico. Caracas, Tip. Universal, 1917. 20 p. 
ae. 

———— Rarezas bibliograficas. Apuntaciones sobre la historia moderna de Juan 
Viciente Gonzdlez. Caracas, Imp. Bolivar, 1917. 8p. 8°. 


GENERAL AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 


American association for international conciliation: The disclosures of Germany: 
I. The Lichnowsky memorandum. II. The reply of Herr von Jagow. New 
York, The Association, 1918. 185 p. 8°. 

Blest Gana, Alberto: Martin Rivas. By Alberto Blest Gana. Translated from the 
Spanish by Mrs. Charles Whitman. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1918. 431 p. 
oe: 

Brito, Octavio N.: O Monroismo e a sua nova phase. Rio de Janeiro, 1918. 91, 
(a) Pome 

Carnegie endowment for international peace: Armed neutralities of 1780 and 1800. 
A collection of official documents edited by James Brown Scott. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1918. xxxi, 698 p. 4°. (At head of title, ‘Carnegie 
endowment for international peace.’’ Division of international law.) 

Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828 between the U.S. and Prussia. As interpreted : 

in opinions of Attorneys General, decisions of courts, and diplomatic correspond- 

ence. Edited by James Brown Scott. New York, Oxford University press, 

1918. viii, 207 p. 4°. 

Une cour de justice internationale par James Brown Scott . . . New York, 

Oxford University press, 1918. vi, 269 p. 4°. 

Les conventions et déclarations de la Haye de 1899 et 1907. Accompagnées 

de tableaux des signatures, ratifications et adhésions et des textes de réserves. 

Avec une introduction de James Brown Scott. New York, Oxford University 

press, 1918. xxxiii, 318 p. 4°. 

War administration of the railways in the U. S.and Great Britain. New York, 
Oxford University press, 1918. x(2)155p. 4°. 

Comas, José: El mundo pintoresco. Restimen general de cuanto mas notable se ha 
publicado sobre viages, espediciones cientificas, aventuras y esploraciones 
maritmas, estudios acerca la religion, politica, historia, usos, costumbres y 
fisonom{a particular de los principales pueblos del Mundo. Historia y descripcién 
de las Antillas. Lima, J. M. Villa, 1870. 499 p. 4°. plates. 

Congreso Americano de ciencias sociales: Memoria del congreso Americano de ciencias 
sociales. Reunido en Tucumdn Durante los dias comprendidos entre el 5 y 10 
de julio de 1916 con motivo del primer centenario de la independencia Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, Imprenta José Tragant, 1917. 971 p. 4°. 
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Laspiur, Eduardo Sarmiento: En el segundo congreso cientifico Panamericano. En el 
instituto americano de derecho internacional. Washington, 1916. 46(2)p. 8°. 

‘Leahy, A. G.: Taquigrafia moderna. Sencillez rapidez, exactitud. [Los Angeles, 
Kellow & Brown, printers, 1917.] (6), 44 p. 12°. 

Markham, Albert H.: Life of Sir Clements R. Markham. London, John Murray, 
HOU ce Xi; 554 p. 8. 

Panama Canal Record. Published weekly . . . August 23, 1916, to August 15, 1917. 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 1918. 620. 8°. 

Pearson, Henry C.: Crude rubber and compounding ingredients. A text-book of 
rubber manufacture. New York, The India rubber publishing co., 1918. 
422,44 p. 4°. 

Pitman & sons, Isaac (pub.): Spanish business conversations and interviews with 
correspondence, invoices, etc., each interview forming a complete commercial 
transaction, including technical terms, dialogues for travelers, and idiomatic 
expressions used in shipping and mercantile offices. For use in commercial 
and technical schools, also for the private student. London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
& sons, [1917]. 114 p. 12°. 

Pittier, Henry: New or noteworthy plants from Colombia and Central America. 
Washington, G. P.O., 1918. vii, 95-132, ix-x p. 8°. 

Sanchez Valverde, Antonio: Idea del valor de la isla Espafiola, y utilidades, que de 
ella puede sacar su monarquia. Por Don Antonio Sanchez Valverde... 
Madrid, P. Marin, 1785. 4, xx, 208, (4) p. map. tab. 8°. 

Stock exchange official intelligence: Being a carefully revised précis of information 
regarding British, American, and foreign securities . . . Edited by the secretary 
of the share and loan department. London, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & co., 
[1918]. xevii, 1780p. 4°. 

Sweden-America: Edited by Oscar G. Marell. New York, Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. of America, 1918. 144 p. illus. 4°. 


MAPS. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Mapa geologico economico de la reptiblica Argentina. Hoja, 35; Bahia Blanca. 
Compilado por J. Salas. [Buenos Aires.] Ministerio de agricultura, Direccién 
general de minas, geologia é hidrologia, 1916. In three sheets. Topografia. 
Datos complementarios. Geologia. Each sheet: Size, 114 x 134 inches. 
Scale, 1: 200,000. © 

PERU, 


Carte geologico por E. I. Duefias—Ing. Siguiendo el itinerario de Casma 4 Chacas. 
Escala horizontal 1: 275,000 vertical 1: 55,000. Size, 134 x 30 inches . 

Croquis general de los rios Estudiados por la comision exploradora del istmo Fitz- 
Garrald, 1902. Lima, Lit. Carlos Fabbri. Size, 25 x 31 inches. 

Geologia de las inmediaciones de Morococha. Por A. Raimondi, 1861. Publicado 
por la sociedad geografica de Lima y la sociedad nacional de mineria. Lima, 
Lito. Abele. Size, 16 x 18 inches. 

Histérico geografico de los valles de Paucartambo. 1904. Escala 1: 200,000. Lima, 
Tip. Carlos Fabbri. Size, 20 x 24 inches. 

Plano del Cuzco. Estudio de la conduccion del agua por los ingenieros Enrique 
E. Silgado y Mauro Valderrama. 1900. Escala 1:5,000. Size, 19 x 30 inches. 

Plano del rio Mani. Levantado por el ingeniero Don Juan M. Torres. Escala 
longutudial 1: 60,000 Escala trasversal y de detalles 1: 20,000. Abril, 1902. 
Size, 19 x 314 inches. 

Plano del rio Tambopata. Por Rafael E. Baluarte, 1902. Lima, Lit. Nacional M. 
Badiola y Ca., 1902. Size, 15 x 30 inches. 
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Region oriental del Pert. Estudiada por los 8. 8. Mavila, Stihlich, Donaire la 
comisién Perti-Brasilefia y el Sr. Ferruccio Gabrielli. Por Camilo Vallejos Z., 
1906. Lima, Lit. Carlos Fabbri. Size, 16 x 18 inches. 


PERIODICALS. 
[Not mentioned in previous lists.] 
ARGENTINA. 


Anales Graficos. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Anales de la Sociedad Rural Argentina. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Boletin Oficial de la Bolsa de Comercio. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Boletin Oficial del Centro de Almaceneros. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
El Calzado en la Reptblica Argentina. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Estudios. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Excelsior. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
La Ilustracién Argentina. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
La Industria Argentina del Calzado. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Liga de Defensa Comercial. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
La Opinion. Buenos Aires. Irregular. 
Revista de la Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba. Cérdoba. Monthly. 
BOLIVIA. 
El Norte. La Paz. Daily. 
El Potosi. Potosi. Daily. 
BRAZIL, 


A Lavoura. Boletim da Sociedad Nacional do Agricultura. Rio de Janeiro. 
Monthly. 
CHILE. 


Auto y Aero. Santiago de Chile. Monthly. 

El] Diario Ilustrado. Santiago de Chile. Daily. 
Jugoslovenska Drzava. Antofagasta. Irregular. 
Jugoslovensko Oslobogjenje. Antofagasta. Irregular. 

La Nacién. Santiago de Chile. 

Pacifico Magazine. Santiago de Chile. Monthly. 

El Peneca. Santaigo de Chile. Weekly. 

Revista de Liga Maritima de Chile. Valparaiso. Monthly. 


COLOMBIA. 
Boletin Estadistica. San José de Cicuta. Monthly. 
COSTA RICA, 


Boletin Judicial. San José. Daily. 


El Comercial. San José. Weekly. 
CUBA. 


Boletin de los Archivos Nacional. Havana. Bimonthly. 

Boletin de Minas. Havana. Irregular. 

Boletin Oficial del Observatorio Nacional. Havana. Monthly. 
Cuba Contemporénea. Havana. Monthly. 

Heraldo Minero. Havana. Weekly. 

Letras. Havana. Weekly. 

Mundial. Havana. Weekly. 
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=, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


In order to unify and promote commerce and trade with the 
countries at war with the Central Powers, an ALLIED CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE has been organized in Buenos Aires, under the 
direction of three delegates each from the Belgian, British, French, 
and Italian chambers of commerce of the national capital, and three 
delegates from the American Commercial Club of Buenos Aires. 
The organization has established headquarters in the business center 
of Buenos Aires, and, through its secretary, forwards information 
deemed to be of interest to the different commercial bodies forming 
the Allied Chamber of Commerce. Juan B. Lalucat & Co., of 
Buenos Aires, has petitioned the National Government for a con- 
cession authorizing the construction of approximately 180 miles of 
RAILWAY from Malabrigo to a point on the French Railway 
system in the Province of Santa Fé to Afiatuya, a junction of the 
State railway system in the Province of Santiago del Estero. The 
road as planned runs in a northwesterly direction through the que- 
bracho producing zone of the Republic. The INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CORPORATION has established a branch house 
at Rosario, the second commercial port of the country and one of 
the great grain centers of the Republic. Several million dollars’ 
worth of agricultural machinery is sold in Argentina annually, a 
considerable proportion of which consists of harvesting machinery 
for use in the central and northern zones of the Republic. It is 
understood that this company proposes to carry on hand a large 
stock of machinery and supplies, and that it proposes to make an 
active propaganda in its efforts to increase its sales in that part of 
the country. The EXPORT TRADE OF THE CITY OF 
ROSARIO with the United States for the first six months of 1918, 
according to a recent consular report, was $3,649,620, as compared 
with $424,660 during the same period of 1917. The customs receipts 
of the port of Rosario for the first six months of the present year 
were $1,442,197, an amount almost equal to the customs receipts 
of said port during the entire year 1917. The five principal railways 
of the Rosario district showed an increase of 15 per cent in gross 
traffic revenues during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, as com- 
pared with the gross traffic receipts of the previous fiscal year. In 
1917 the EXPORTS OF MICA from the Argentine Republic to 
Great Britain, according to figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Argentine Government, amounted to 71,012 tons; to the 
United States, 52,470 tons; to Italy, 12,099 tons; to Spain, 2,809 
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tons; and to other countries, 655 tons. So far as is now known 
mica beds exist in the greatest quantities in Argentina in the prov- 
Inces of Cordoba, San Luis, and San Juan. The total exports of 
Argentine mica in 1917 aggregated 139,045 tons, as compared with 
14,033 tons in 1916. The Argentine Government has granted a 
concession to Carlos Mendez Behety and Echemaite & Llanos to 
install and operate an ELECTRIC light, power, and heating plant 
at Puerto Deseado, Territory of Santa Cruz. The shipment of 
SAMPLES BY PARCEL POST to the Argentine Republic causes 
expenses at the point of destination, and requires substantially 
the following procedure in order to withdraw a parcel: Declaration 
of contents, or, if contents unknown, a declaration of ignorance of 
contents, the expense of which is 4 pesos, national currency (paper 
peso= $0. 425). If contents of parcel are of commercial value an 
additional charge of 60 centavos (26 cents) is made; and if contents 
are dutiable the merchandise is subject to duties in accordance with 
the provisions of the customs tariff. Samples of no commercial 
value and advertising matter and catalogues should be sent in the 
regular mails in order to avoid the difficulties occurring when for- 
warded by parcel post. The ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF 
SUGAR in the Tucuman district for the season of 1918 is 200,000 
metric tons, as compared with 88,075 metric tons in 1917. Accord- 
ing to press reports a company has been organized in northern 
Argentina with a capital of $4,400,000 to operate a sugar plantation 
at Tabaca, Department of Oran, Province of Salta. While the 
cultivation of sugar cane in the Argentine Republic is carried on 
most intensively at the present time in the Province of Tucuman, 
actual tests have shown that there is much land to the north of that 
province that is equally well adapted to the growing of sugar cane 
on a commercial scale. The retail prices of refined sugar in the 
principal industrial centers of the Argentine Republic are from 1 to 
2 cents in excess of those now prevailing in the large cities of the 
eastern section of the United States. On July 14, 1918, the 
FIRST NATIONAL UNIVERSITY CONGRESS met in the city 
of Cordoba with delegates in attendance from the universities of 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, La Plata, Santa Fe, and Tucuman, as well 
as delegates representing the Argentine University Federation. 
Among the subjects under consideration were the nationalization of 
the University of Tucuman, the founding of another national uni- 
versity, university extension work, etc. The sessions of the congress 
closed on July 20 last. On April 3, 1918, the CONGRESS OF 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS, presided over by the archbishop of 
Buenos Aires, met in the national capital. Forty-one Catholic 
publications were represented at the congress. Steps have been 
taken for the construction in Buenos Aires of one of the largest 
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WIRELESS telegraph stations in the world, with three towers of 
an approximate height of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, a power of 
11,000 kilowatts, and a radius sufficient to communicate with the 
principal cities of the most distant part of the world. 





Sefior Don Jorge E. Zalles, president of the Bank of the Bolivian 
Nation of Lapaz, has been appointed FINANCIAL ATTACHE of 
the Bolivian Legation in Washington. Few if any South Americans 
have traveled more extensively in the States of the American Union 
or have made more numerous journeys between Bolivia and the 
United States than Sefior Zalles. For several months Sefior Zalles 
has resided in New York, where he has been occupied with business 
matters having a close bearing on more extended trade relations 
between Bolivia and the United States. Sefior Zalles brings to the 
legation at Washington a sound financial and business experience 
acquired in his native country, in various European nations, and in 
the United States. El Heraldo of Cochabamba states that the 
minister of Bolivia in Rio de Janeiro and the Secretary of foreign 
affairs of the Brazilian Government signed, on June 21 last in Itama- 
raty Palace, Rio de Janeiro, an EXTRADITION TREATY between 
Brazil and Bolivia to take the place of the one concluded on August 12, 
1913, provided the new treaty receives the approval of the respective 
congresses of the two countries. The President cf the Republic, 
acting upon authority conferred upon him by a law enacted by 
Congress on December 23, 1908, has authorized an application to 
the Bank of the Bolivian Nation for a loan not to exceed 400,000 
bolivianos (boliviano = $0.3893), to be used in completing the con- 
struction of the CATHEDRAL in the city of La Paz——-According to 
press reports the Bolivian Government has adopted a tariff of rates 
to be charged for sending WIRELESS messages between the wireless 
stations of Bolivia and those of Brazil, prepared in accordance with 
the provisions of the wireless telegraph convention now in force 
between the two countries. A new wireless station is now under 
construction at Trinidad of a radius and power similar to the Viacha 
wireless station. Dr. Claudio Sanjines T., minister of public 
instruction of the Government of Bolivia, is cooperating with the 
presidents of the La Paz Football Association and the Lawn Tennis 
Club, concerning the construction of a STADIUM in the city of La 
Paz with the object of encouraging healthful athletic sports in the 
Republic. The Government of Bolivia, according to El Diario of 
La Paz, has appointed Dr. Placido Sanchez, Bolivian minister near 
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the Argentine Government, to represent the Government of Bolivia 
at the AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS soon to be held in 
Buenos Aires. On June 22 last the corner stone of the proposed 
SCHOOL BUILDING in Oruro, to be known as the Pabellon Escolar, 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies by the minister of public 
instruction, assisted by the departmental authorities, invited guests, 
and the public in general. A plan is also underway for the founding 
of a national engineering military school in La Paz to be operated 
under a charter to be obtained from the Government.——A recent 
inspection of the Landaeta HOSPITAL in La Paz showed about 200 
patients under treatment, nearly all of whom are in the free wards. 
The hospital was found to be in an excellent condition of cleanliness, 
well equipped, and provided with the best medical service obtainable 
in the country. The Republic of Bolivia, according to data pub- 
lished by El Norte, a daily newspaper of La Paz, has 800 miles of 
RAILWAYS in operation, 385 miles under construction, and 2,138 
miles planned to be built. During the last few years the average 
production of GOLD in Bolivia has been in excess of 300 kilograms 
annually, valued at 572,000 bolivianos. The western slopes of the 
main cordillera of the Andean range in Bolivia contain gold fields 
of great richness. Broadly speaking, there are three gold-producing 
zones in the Republic, the first of which includes the famous gold 
placers of San Juan de Lore Suches, Tipuani, and the Araca and 
Aropaya mines; the second begins at Atabamba and Lipez, con- 
tinues to the south to Chayanta, up the mountains to Potosi, passes 
through Tarija and extends to Santa Cruz to the Esmoraca and Sierra 
Gorda deposits; while the third region, the richest of them all, is in 
the north in the regions which give rise to the Madre de Dios, the 
Acre, and the Purus Rivers, most of which zone has never been 
explored. 
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A decree has been signed by the prefect of the Federal District pro- 
viding for an ANNUAL FAIR to be held in Rio de Janeiro during the 
second half of October of each year. The present exhibition is to be 
entirely of domestic products, but it is believed that at no distant 
date the rules will be modified so as to permit exhibits of foreign arti- 
cles. One of the principal objects of this fair is to make known to the 
people of Brazil the merits of products of home manufacture and to 
induce the use of Brazilian-made goods whenever possible. Hereto- 
fore preference has been shown to articles of foreign manufacture. 
A report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
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covering the early part of 1917 shows that there were in use at that 
time in all of the States of Brazil, except Acre Territory, and the Com- 
monwealths of Espirito Santo, Goyaz, and Rio Grande do Norte, 
56,760 TELEPHONES, and a length of telephone lines aggregating 
255,605 kilometers. The State of Sio Paulo has 20,640 telephones in 
operation and 81,969 kilometers of wire; the Federal District 13,926 
phones and 97,500 kilometers of wire, and the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul 10,710 phones and 44,100 kilometers of wire. A new tele- 
phone service has recently been established between Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, and some 200 other cities in the States of Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Charges for the service are made in accord- 
ance with a regular schedule of rates. A Brazilian MEDICAL 
COMMISSION has been organized for service in Europe under the 
direction of Dr. Nabuco de Gouvéa. The commission is to consist of 
50 physicians who are to embark for service abroad as soon as circum- 
stances will permit. Asensi & Co. have been authorized by the 
Government to build a RAILWAY from Cuyaba, State of Matto 
Grosso, to Campo Grande. The AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL of 
Parana was inaugurated at Coritiba on July 2 last with appropriate 
ceremonies by Dr. Affonso Comargo, governor of that State. The 
school is under the direction of Dr. Lysimaco Costa, assisted by an 
able corps of professors. The school is well equipped and is prepared 
to do efficient work in all the important branches of agriculture suited 
to the needs of that part of the Republic——The Federal Govern- 
ment has accepted the offer of the governor of the State of Parana to 
cooperate in the construction of a BRIDGE ACROSS THE IGUASSU 
River. The department of finance has been requested to furnish 
1,000 contos (paper conto = $250) so that work may be commenced 
immediately on the bridge in accordance with plans approved by the 
federal railway inspection office. The firm of Escepola, Lempre & 
Andrada recently established a LARD FACTORY at Uba, State of 
Minas, in a section of country abounding in hogs. Ignacio Martins 
and J. M. Gutierrez, members of the committee of engineers in charge 
of the final survey of the MADETRA-MAMORE RAILWAY, accom- 
panied by Knox Little, one of the largest stockholders of this corpora- 
tion, have commenced the work of determining the final survey of the 
road referred to. One of the most interesting sections of the Fourth 
International Corn Exposition, held in Rio de Janeiro from the 10th 
to the 15th of August, under the direction of the department of agri- 
culture and the National Agricultural Society, was the EXHIBIT 
OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, consisting of plows, harrows, 
‘drills, cultivators, reapers, thrashers, and tractors. An executive 
decree of June 12, 1918, establishes a public FOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION to look after the food interests of the nation, report upon stocks 
of food on hand, the cost of production, and to handle questions relat- 
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ing to the distribution and consumption of food products in the 
Republic. Dr. Leopolde de Bulhoes has been appointed chief of this 
administration. The Muller MARITIME HOSPITAL, in Rio de 
Janeiro, was opened to public service on June 29 last. Dr. Carlos 
Coelho, director general of the hospital, and his able corps of assist- 
ants, will look after the needs of mariners in the national capital 
who require hospital attention——On June 30, 1918, the Sio Paulo 
Railway Co., whose main line is from Santos to Sio Paulo, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary by inaugurating with appropriate ceremonies 


a GALLERY OF HISTORY in the city of Sao Paulo. 








traffic. The first year this road was operated freight aggregating 
47,000 metric tons was hauled; the second year the quantity in- 
creased to 72,000 tons; the third year to 97,000 tons; and the fourth 
year to 105,000 metric tons. The traffic would have been con- 
siderably greater had the service not been hampered by insufficient. 
rolling stock to move the available shipments. The completion of 
certain port works at Arica and the building of large warehouses 
would greatly facilitate the handling of freight. The Coro-Coro 
mining district, which before the completion of this railway had an 
output of about 4,000 tons of ores annually, now offers monthly 
that quantity for shipment. On account of the shortness of the 
haul, a large proportion of the commerce of La Paz and Oruro, which 
formerly went over the Mollendo and Antofagasta lines, was diverted 
over the Arica line. New mining regions along this route have also 
been developed, and the aggregate freight business now obtainable 
by the Arica Railway is more than it is prepared to adequately 
handle with its present equipment.——The LYCEUM for males at 
Valparaiso is being enlarged so as to accommodate 1,500 pupils. 
In 1916 this institution had to reject 300 students because of lack 
of room. Since that time six new halls have been completed and 
accommodations are now sufficient to take care of the pupils who wish 
to attend the lyceum at present. A law of September 4, 1916, 
authorized the President of the Republic to call for bids for the 
construction of the PORT WORKS at Antofagasta, the cost not to 
exceed £1,700,000. Only one bid—that of Luis Lagarrigue—was 
tendered, but as the amount desired for the work is in excess of the 
limit fixed by law, the bid has been referred to the Government for 
further consideration. The board of directors of. the medical 
society of Chile has decided to hold the SECOND CHILEAN MEDI- 
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CAL CONGRESS in Santiago in September, 1919. The program is 
being prepared and will be published later. A CONGRESS OF 
TELEGRAPHERS is to be held at Concepcion from the 18th to the 
24th of September, 1918. The principal objects of the congress are 
the establishment of closer bonds of union and cooperative action 
among the telegraphers of Chile, the encouragement of mutual pro- 
tection and increased compensation for members of the craft, and 
the adoption of rules and regulations concerning promotions, hours 
of labor, compensation, etc. Delegates are expected to be in attend- 
ance from all parts of the Republic. The consul general of Chile 
in France has reported to the Department of Foreign Relations of the 
Chilean Government that he has taken steps to establish a CHILEAN 
BOARD OF TRADE in Paris, and requesting the approval and 
cooperation of the Chilean Government in the matter. Lands 
to the extent of 40,000 square meters on Herradura Bay, Province of 
Coquimbo, have been offered the Government of Chile as a base for 
the founding of a NAVAL AVIATION SCHOOL. The First 
National INFANTS’ CONGRESS was held in Santiago de Chile from 
September 14 to 17, inclusive. The SUBMARINE DOCK at 
Talcahuano is rapidly being constructed. The contractors believe 
that they can reduce the estimated time of 30 months needed for 
the completion of this work to 22 months. It is proposed to make 
Talcahuano the headquarters of the Chilean submarine fleet.——The 
INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERS of Chile in Santiago celebrated on 
May 30 last the thirtieth anniversary of its foundation. The 
Vifia Club at Vifia del Mar, a fashionable seaside resort near Val- 
paraiso, is considering a plan for the erection of a MODERN BATH- 
HOUSE and the construction of works for the protection of the 
beach. These improvements are estimated to cost 400,000 pesos 
(peso = $0.33). The Government of Chile has granted FREE 
TELEGRAPH SERVICE over the national lines to the diplomatic 
and consular representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil. 
The Argentine Government has also granted a like courtesy to the 
diplomatic and consular officers of Chile. The newly elected 
officers of the FEDERATION OF STUDENTS of Chile for the period 
1918-19 are as follows: Santiago Labarca Labarca, president; 
Alfredo Domaria, first vice president; Alberto Zafiartu, second vice 
president; Donato Toriello Antonelli, secretary; Ricardo Millan Iriarte, 
prosecretary; Julio Ramirez, treasurer; Arturo Bianchi Gundian, 
protreasurer, and Martin Cerda, secretary of committees. A 
CHEESE FACTORY has been established near Coquimbo. Goat 
milk is to be used as a basis in the manufacture of cheese. The 
factory reports that it has already received orders for its products 
from Argentina, Peru, and Bolivia. The FIRST CONGRESS 
OF THE SPANISH CONFEDERATION of Chile, which met in 
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' Santiago on May 3 last, proposed to organize a Spanish board of 
trade, establish a direct line of steamers between Chile and Spain, 


and to cooperate in founding a Spanish American University in 
Madrid. 





On July 15 last a POPULATION CENSUS of the Republic of 
Colombia was taken by order of the President. With the object 
of increasing the MERCHANT MARINE of Colombia a bill has been 
introduced into Congress providing for the incorporation of a National 
Maritime Steamship Co. to build a shipyard and floating docks at 
Cartagena and to establish steamship lines between that place and 
New York, touching at West Indian ports, a line between Cartagena 
and Esmeraldas, Ecuador, via the Panama Canal and the principal 
intermediate ports, and a line from Cartagena to Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, with stops at important ports. An executive decree has 
been issued granting free transportation through the mails of Colom- 
bian products intended for exhibition at the COLOMBIAN EXPO- 
SITION now being held in Newark, N. J., and which is scheduled to 
close on September 30, 1918. The secretary of agriculture of the 
Government of Colombia has requested that suitable samples of 
Colombian products, such, for instance, as fabrics, cigars, and ciga- 
rettes, leaf tobacco, cane baskets, confectionery, natural products 
in general, etc., as well as articles illustrative of the intellectual 
development of the country, such as books, national music, and 
objects of art be forwarded to this exposition. The Verastegui 
CATTLE ranch in the region of the Sinu River is a level tract of land 
4 leagues square, on which there are grazing at present about 20,000 
head of cattle. Large areas of land in this vicinity and on the 
plains of Bolivar are exceedingly well adapted to stock raising, and 
while considerable cattle are raised on them at present, they are 
capable of accommodating a vastly larger number. A traveler and 
close observer who recently visited this section estimates that the 
packing house entitled ‘‘Compafiia Ganadera Colombiana” can 
easily obtain a year’s supply of stock from the regions mentioned. 
On the El Paso ranch in the Department of Magdalena this company 
has 6,000 breed cows, and has made arrangements to increase the 
number to 10,000, insuring thereby a constant source of supply for 
its packing house. Originally three concerns—namely, the ‘‘Gana- 
deria Colombiana,” of Cartagena, associated with the International 
Products Co., of New York; Sir Robert Perks, of London; and the 
Caribbean Agrarian Co.—proposed to establish export packing 
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houses on the Atlantic coast of the Republic, and to invest in the 
business sums ranging from £150,000 to £200,000. The proposals 
considered most favorable, and which were accepted by the Colom- 
bian Government, were those of the ‘‘Ganaderia Colombiana,’ asso- 
ciated with the United Products Co., of New York, the two latter 
companies being known in Colombia as ‘‘Compafiias Unidas” or 
United Companies. The United Companies, therefore, secured the 
subvention of £30,000 offered by the Government. The raising 
of SILK WORMS has begun on a small scale at Bucaramanga, 
Department of Santander. Samples of raw silk from this source 
sent to New York were pronounced of good quality and desirable 
for the American markets if obtainable in sufficient quantities. 
Investigations show that climatic conditions in various parts of 
Colombia are quite favorable to the raising of silkworms on a large 
scale, and steps have been taken to encourage the development of 
this industry in the Republic.——The northwestern HIGHWAY, 
which traverses one of the richest zones of the Department of Cun- 
dinamarca, connecting with the public roads of the Department of 
Boyaca, is almost completed. This highway opens to easy commu- 
nication some of the richest agricultural and mining sections of the 
Republic.——At the close of 1917 there were 15 RAILWAYS in 
operation in Colombia, their total length aggregating 1,195 kilo- 
meters. These railways transported during the year mentioned, 
4,728,135 passengers and 955,933 metric tons of freight. The total 
gross receipts of the business transacted were $5,181,845, and the 
total cost of operation was $3,281,621. THE AMERICAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF COLOMBIA was recently organ- 
ized in Barranquilla with 18 charter members. The officers of the 
organization are Isaac A. Manning, former United States consul, 
president, with headquarters at Barranquilla; K. C. Parrish, vice 
president, in Cartagena; and Wm. A. Trout, vice president, in Santa 
Marta. The objects of the chamber are not only to encourage and 
facilitate trade between Colombia and the United States, but are 
also to smooth over and settle such difficulties as may arise in the 
transaction of business between importers and exporters of the 
nations referred to. 
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The Congress of Costa Rica has approved the contract made by 
the Department of Fomento (Promotion) with Federico Peralta 
Sancho on June 11, 1918, authorizing the latter to establish a BAG 
FACTORY and put same in operation within 18 months from the 
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date mentioned. The factory is to be equipped for the manufacture 
of sacks out of domestic fibers suitable for use in the storing and 
transporting of coffee, sugar, and cereals. The plant must have 
machinery sufficient to make during the year following its installation, 
except in the case of unavoidable circumstances, 200,000 sacks, and 
the production is to be increased by 50,000 sacks annually until the 
needs of the country for this article are supplied, any excess of pro- 
duction over domestic consumption to be available for export. The 
concessionaire agrees during the first year to invest $50,000 in the 
enterprise, and in each of the following years such an amount as 
may be required to enable the factory to manufacture the sacks 
called for under the concession. Sacks furnished the Government 
from this factory are to be sold at a discount of 15 per cent from 
the regular prices. The Government reserves the right to grant other 
concessions for the manufacture of sacks, should it deem expedient, 
upon the same terms as those granted the concessionaire. Products 
of the factory are exempted from the payment of import and export 
duties, but no exports are to be made until the domestic needs of the 
country are supplied. During the first five years after the establish- 
ment of the factory it is exempt from the payment of national and 
municipal taxes. The term of the concession, if the conditions of the 
contract are complied with by the concessionaire, is 20 years. 
Under date of July 5, 1918, an executive decree was issued making 
the 14th of July of each year, or FRENCH INDEPENDENCE 
DAY, a national holiday in Costa Rica. Recently rich samples 
of GOLD ORE have been brought to San José from prospects situated 
in a certain region. This has caused a more careful investigation of 
the district referred to, including the vicinity of the towns of Buenos 
Aires and Buena Vista, from which places the ancient Indians 
obtained gold for the manufacture of ornaments, many of which are 
still found in the graves of the aborigines. Plans are under way for 
_ a thorough investigation of the gold deposits and veins of this region 
for the purpose of learning if they are of sufficient size and richness 
to warrant commercial exploitation. The BOOT AND SHOE 
FACTORY of Sauma & Sons in the national capital employs more 
than 80 skilled operators, some of whom are women. The materials 
used in some of the best grades of shoes are imported from the 
United States. The factory uses electric power and is equipped for 
the manufacture of up to 1,000 pairs of shoes per day, although the 
present output varies from 500 to 700 pairs daily. While most of 
the shoes are of black, yellow, and gray leather, the factory also turns 
out cloth shoes. After supplying the home market, the surplus is 
exported to Bocas del Toro and Colon, Panama. La Informacion, 
a daily newspaper of San José, states that a FRENCH COMPANY 
has been organized to engage in anumber of enterprises in Costa Rica, 
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among which may be mentioned the establishment of a paper factory 
and of a factory for the manufacture of roofs, walls, doors, and 
windows for building purposes. Land to the extent of 60,000 
hectares has been obtained at La Palma, department of Guanacaste, 
and it is understood that the factories and principal activites of the 
company are to be carried on at that place. Stock and grain for the 
use of the corporation and for export, should there be a surplus, are 
also to be grown. Alberto Aragon Ramirez, one of the most 
efficient officials in the telegraph and telephone service of the Govern- 
ment, has been promoted to the post of Director General of the 
NATIONAL TELEGRAPH and telephone lines of Costa Rica. 
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Press reports state that an understanding has been reached between 
the Governments of Cuba, the United States, and Spain for a con- 
tinuance of uninterrupted STEAMSHIP SERVICE between Spain 
and American and Cuban ports. The steamship line established 
between Japan, Cuba, and the United States some months ago is 
to be improved by the addition of new vessels. The Dutch Govern- 
ment has approved the plans of the West India Packet Co. providing 
for the establishment of a new line of vessels between the possessions 
of Holland in the West Indies, Cuba, the United States, and Europe, 
the service to be inaugurated as soon after the declaration of peace 
as possible. A freight service is also to be established between New 
Orleans, the West Indies, Venezuelan and Colombian ports. It is 
proposed to invest $500,000 in this latter enterprise. In accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the secretary of public instruction 
and fine arts, President Menocal has issued a decree modifying decree 
No. 418 of May 25, 1910, concerning the establishment of a CIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARY for teachers. Under the new decree this 
library, instead of being located solely in Habana, will be in six 
branches, one in each province, and will consist of three sections— 
namely, literature, science, and pedagogy. Notice has been 
received that contracts have been let by the department of public 
works of the Cuban Government for the construction of public 
HIGHWAYS between Union de Rayes, Sayes, and Sabanilla in 
the Province of Matanzas, and for the extension of the Carrasco road 
in the Province of Camaguey. Orders have been issued requiring 
GASOLINE manufactured in Cuba to be the color of amber in order 
to prevent it from being sold as imported gasoline. President 
Menocal has appointed Guillermo de Blanck MINISTER of Cuba 
near the Government of Japan, and Jose A. Barnet minister to 
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China. During the last fiscal year—that is to say, from July 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1918, SPANISH IMMIGRANTS to the number 
of 20,852 arrived on the island. Among other immigrants entering 
Cuba during the period referred to were 460 Americans, 322 Mexicans, 
126 English, 93 French, 47 Italians, 192 South Americans, 47 Ara- 
bians, and a number of other nationalities. Published reports 
-are to the effect that the CUBAN AVIATION SQUADRON will 
train in the United States under the direction of Capt. Francisco 
Terry, before engaging in aviation work with the allies in Europe. 
Antonio Giraudier, who holds an important position with the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the Cuban Government, has been commis- 
sioned by that department to visit the United States for the purpose 
of studying special types of AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
Francis Andreu, representing the city of Habana, has also gone to 
the United States to study the organization and operation of the 
fire department of the city of New York. During the latter part 
of August, 1918, the first crate of GRAPE FRUIT of the present 
season was shipped from Santa Ana, Isle of Pines, to Chicago, via 
Key West. Beginning September 2, 1918, itis expected that there will 
be regular shipments of Isle of Pines fruits by every boat leaving the 
island this season. The Northern Railways of Cuba, concession- 
aires of the Caibarien to Nuevitas line, have had their SUBVENTION 
of $6,000 per kilometer raised to $12,000 on a maximum length of 
60 kilometers, including branch lines. President Menocal has 
promulgated a law authorizing the giving of a cup, to be known as 
the CUBAN CUP, and whose value is not to be less than $600, to 
the winner of the rowing contest to be held at Varadero. A second 
cup of equal value, under the name of “Congress cup,” is to be given 
to the winner of the regatta. Three additional prizes, consisting of 
cups and trophies, are also to be awarded. The first of these is to 
have a value of not less than $200; the second not less than $150; 
and the third not less than $100. These are to be awarded by the 
committee to the successful contestants. The sum of $5,000 annually 
is to be set aside by the Government to pay the expenses of the 
national regattas, and cups, trophies, and prizes are to be permitted 
to enter the Republic free of duty.——-Angel Gonzalez del Valle has 
been elected president of the ROTARY CLUB of Habana. 
A SAILING VESSEL of 300 tons displacement, equipped with an 
oil motor, is being built in the shipyards on the Almendares River, 
Habana, for Astudillo & Co., for use in the coastwise trade of the 
Republic. Some 60 pupils of the School of Arts and Crafts of Habana 
are assisting in this construction. The new FOUNDLING 
ASYLUM at Vedado was opened to the public on July 25, 1918. 
Madame Mariana Seva de Menocal, wife of the President of the 
Republic, and other distinguished ladies, assisted in the inaugurating 
ceremonies. 
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Executive order No. 158 was recently promulgated requiring all 
persons, firms, societies, or corporations engaged in, or which here- 
after may become engaged in, the occupations, business, or profes- 
sions enumerated in the order referred to, to pay to the municipal 
treasurer of the municipality in which such business, occupation, or 
profession is carried on, before the first day of January and of July 
of each year, the LICENSE TAXES specified in the order. These 
licenses vary from $150 in the case of banks and liquor manufac- 
turers to $5 in the case of meat and milk shops. Under this order 
insurance agents, exporters, importers, agents, or consignees of steam 
and sailing vessels occupied in foreign trade, manufacturers of ice, 
vermicelli, shoes, and dealers in leaf tobacco will each pay a $50 
license tax. Tanners, match manufacturers, importers of foreign lot- 
tery tickets and wholesale liquor dealers are required to pay a tax of 
$150 each. Nearly all of the activities which are carried on in cities 
and incorporated towns are taxable under this law. The rules 
and regulations governing the sending of TELEGRAPH MESSAGES 
have been amended so as to require payments of messages within a 
radius of 100 kilometers at the rate of 25 cents for the first 10 words 
and 1 cent for each additional word; over 100 and under 200 kilo- 
meters, 30 cents for the first 10 words and 2 cents for each additional 
word; over 200 and under 300 kilometers, 35 cents for the first 10 
words and 2 cents for each additional word; over 300 and under 400 
kilometers, 45 cents for the first 10 words and 4 cents for each addi- 
tional word; and over 400 kilometers, 50 cents for the first 10 words 
and 5 cents for each additional word. Between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
50-word messages may be sent at the same rates as charged for 10- 
word day messages. The Government has issued an order pro- 
hibiting betting and GAMBLING of all kinds in the city of Santiago 
and especially at the race tracks in that city. The Listin Diario, 
a daily newspaper of the city of Santo Domingo, states that The Ter- 
ritorial and Agricultural BANK will soon open for business in the 
national capital under the direction of its president, Rafael Sabian. 
The Government of the Dominican Republic has arranged to import 
from the United States $110,000 in COINS of the denominations of 
1, 5, 10, 20, 25, and 50 cents for the purpose of relieving the scarcity 
of money of these values. The bridge constructed over the YAQUE 
RIVER at Santiago has been opened to public traffic. This river is 
at present navigable for small craft from its mouth at Monte Cristi to 
its confluence with the Mao River, a distance of 100 miles. Recently 
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a boat built entirely of Dominican lumber explored the Yaque River 
between the points mentioned and removed numerous obstacles dan- 
gerous to navigation, such, for instance, as branches and trunks of 
trees. Engineers who have examined into the matter report that by 
slightly dredging the bed of this river it could be easily made navi- 
gable for boats of light draft as far as Santiago, or 20 miles above the 
mouth of the Mao River. This would give Santiago direct water 
communication with Monte Cristi, 120 miles distant, and would open 
up a large section of a rich and only partially developed territory. 
A HIPPODROME, owned and operated by American interests, has 
_ been installed in the city of Santo Domingo. A grand stand is to be 
built of sufficient size to meet the requirements of the sporting public 
of the national capital -—The Dominican propaganda commission 
of the TWENTIETH CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS, which is 
scheduled to meet in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from June 12 to 18, 1919, 
is composed of Mgr. Adolfo Nuel, archbishop of Santo Domingo, 
chairman; Dr. Federico Henriquez y Carvajal, vice chairman; Lic. 
Francisco J. Peynado, treasurer; Dr. Moises Garcia Mella, secretary; 
and Lics. Andres J. Montolio and M. de J. Troncoso, consulting 
members. 








The Government printing office has just completed the publication 
of a new edition of the MINING CODE of Ecuador, prepared under 
the direction of the supreme court, in accordance with the law of 
August 15, 1912. The new compilation contains the 1914 amend- 
ments. El Comercio, a daily newspaper of Quito, states that this 
edition is to be submitted to Congress in order that that body may 
study and revise the code in such a way as it may deem expedient, 
and contends that a proper revision of the mining laws would en- 
courage the development of the mineral industry in the Republic. 
Among the principal mining resources of Ecuador are petroleum and 
coal, both of which could be exploited on a much larger scale than at 
present provided that capital, either foreign or domestic, could be 
advantageously obtained for this purpose. The petroleum deposits 
most suitable for development are situated in the Province of Manabi, 
near the Pacific Ocean. The question of installing and operating 
a municipal electric LIGHT AND POWER PLANT in the city of 
Quito or vicinity is being agitated. Some time ago Congress author- 
ized the municipal council of Quito to negotiate a loan not to exceed 
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4,000,000 sucres (sucre = $0.4867), the proceeds of which are to be 
applied in furnishing the city with electric light and power, potable 
water, and in sewering and paving the national capital. The city 
could acquire an electric light and power plant either by purchase 
of the small plant now in operation there, enlarging it to such an 
extent as may be necessary, or it could build a new plant large 
enough to supply the needs of the community. If the latter plan is 
adopted, it is proposed, according to recommendations of engineers 
who have investigated the matter, to install a hydroelectric plant of 
a minimum capacity of 1,000 horsepower and which could be easily 
made to produce, when needed, 3,500 horsepower. The waters of 
the San Pedro River between Calera and Jalupana, where an aque- 
duct has been constructed, could be made to develop at least 4,000 
horsepower, or sufficient to meet the wants of the national capital 
and the neighboring towns, the plant to be installed in the neighbor- 
hood of Tambillo station. The survey of the proposed RAILWAY 
route from Chone to Quito, according to the report of Engineer W. C. 
Simmons, traverses, near Chone, an agricultural belt producing 
cacao, coffee, fruits, maize, rice, bananas, rubber, vegetable ivory, 
and other staple tropical and semitropical products. Some of the 
land along the survey is covered with a growth of valuable timber, 
from which railroad ties can be obtained at a minimum cost. The 
estimated cost of the main line of this railway, including rolling 
stock and stations, is 3,890,500 sucres. The approximate cost of 
the Oro and Suma lines is given as 3,927,100 sucres. A recent 
report of the Minister of the Interior of the Government of Ecuador, 
concerning the potable WATER SUPPLY OF GUAYAQUIL, 
shows that the Daule River was selected as the source of this supply, 
instead of the mountain streams about 5 kilometers farther distant, 
because it was determined that the water could be brought from the 
Daule River at an estimated cost, in round numbers, of 3,000,000 
sucres, as compared with 6,000,000 if the supply were obtained from 
the mountain streams. While the Daule River is subject to possible 
pollution from the towns along its border, the quantity of the flow 
is so great and the current so rapid that it tends to purify itself 
before reaching the point of intake, 25 kilometers from Guayaquil, 
and, in addition, sanitary engineering methods have advanced to 
such a degree that should pollution take place, the water can be 
easily purified by scientific processes. The majority of the engi- 
neers who investigated the sources of supply favored the Daule 
River for economic reasons and because of the abundance of the 
supply. In accordance with the provisions of the road law, the 
President of the Republic has ordered the construction of a PUBLIC 
HIGHWAY from Mira to Salinas. 
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Licentiate Manuel Estrada Cabrera, President of the Republic of 
Guatemala, has issued a decree, under date of July 3, 1918, granting 
complete amnesty to all Guatemalans sentenced or prosecuted for 
political crimes committed prior to December 25, 1917. The decree 
also provides for decreasing by one-fourth the sentences of all persons 
convicted, or who may hereafter be convicted, of ordinary crimes, in 
case this action is justified by the good conduct of the prisoners. 
An executive decree of July 1, 1918, authorizes the taking over and 
operating by the Government as a war measure the ELECTRIC 
LIGHT COMPANY of Guatemala, the Verapaz Railroad, and the 
Quezaltenango telephone system, the ownership of which is vested 
in German subjects.——The legislative assembly of Guatemala has 
reelected Gen. Mariano Serrano M. and Gen. Manuel Duarte, respec- 
tively, first and second DESIGNATES (vice presidents) to the presi- 
dency of the Republic. The seismic disturbances which occurred 
in the city of Guatemala during the latter part of 1917 and the first 
part of 1918 destroyed, among other buildings, the one occupied by 
the Cuban consulate under the direction of Gen. Manuel Piedra, who 
has recently been made minister resident of Cuba near the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala. In addition to the assistance which the Cuban 
Government so cheerfully rendered the Government of Guatemala 
in its hour of trial, the former has decided to construct a beautiful 
EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDING in the national capital for 
the use of the Cuban legation.——Recent construction work on the 
MUNICIPAL CENTRAL MARKET, made by order of the munici- 
pal council of the city of Guatemala, and which places the market in 
thorough repair, was effected at a cost of 101,668 pesos.——An execu- 
tive decree of July 9 last ordered the observance of JULY 14, the 
national holiday of France, as a national holiday in Guatemala. 
The ELECTRIC light and power plant at Coban, said to be one of 
the best equipped in the country, was opened to public service in 
July last. In July, 1918, by order of Licentiate Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera, President of the Republic, the INTEREST on the 4 per 
cent bonds of the external debt, due in London on December 31, 1918 | 
and on June 30, 1919, was paid in advance. The National Board 
of Health of the Government of Guatemala has issued rules and regu- 
lations requiring physicians who attend patients suffering from a 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASE to report the same in writing to the 
inspector general of hygiene if the case occurs in the national capital, 
and to the representatives of this official if in the departments, 
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within 24 hours after the diagnosis is made. Infectious-contagious 
diseases encountered by physicians in their practice must be promptly 
reported. Disinfection is required to be made in the cases referred 
to in the foregoing. In the national capital the clothes and other 
objects of patients coming under these rules and regulations must 
not be washed in the public washing places of the city of Guatemala. 
The board of health is required to establish disinfection centers in 
different parts of the Republic. The ANTIALCOHOLIC LEAGUE 
organized in the city of Quezaltenango was recently visited, on the 
occasion of the induction into office of its new board of directors, by 
Flavio Guillen, president of the antialcoholic league of the City of 
Mexico, who discoursed upon the progress of the temperance move- 
ment in the Mexican Republic, where the league is waging, as in 
Guatemala, an active campaign against the use of alcoholic beverages. 
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The President of the Republic has promulgated a law regulating 
the TRANSIT OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE throughout the 
country. According to the provisions of this law the customhouse 
offices of the capitals of the financial districts of the Republic are 
open for the transit of foreign merchandise to the point of destination 
at which place such customhouse formalities as are required by 
law are to be complied with. Under date of August 23, 1918, the 
Council of State passed an order modifymg the THLEGRAPH 
TARIFF. In future, as provided for in the order referred to, 
telegrams of not over six words will pay 0.60 of a gourde, and for 
each additional word in excess of that number 0.20 of a gourde. 
The Communal Commission of Port au Prince recently ordered the 
taking of a CENSUS OF THE HOUSES OF THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL for the purpose of determining the tax which it is neces- 
sary for each house to pay to fully complete the quota required to 
be raised from this source. An executive decree of June 27 last 
appoints the followimg members of the COUNCIL OF STATE OF 
THE REPUBLIC: F. D. Légitime, Arthur Rameau, J. M. Grandit, 
Jules Bance, Emile Elie, Stéphen Archer, Pierre Hudicourt, Annulysse 
André, Charles Bonchereau, Victor Louis, Charles Sambour, Enoch 
Désert, Etienne Dornéval, Lee Alexis, Estime, jr., Denis St. Audré, 
Suirad Villars, Déjoie Laroche, Arthur Francois, Hannibal Price, and 
Alfred Auguste Nemours. The chief of the military forces of the 
United States in Haiti has prohibited the sale of ALCOHOLIC 
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LIQUORS to American soldiers in the Republic. According to 
the new Haitian law concerning the PERSONNEL OF JUDGES, a 
justice of the peace is required to be a bachelor of laws, or to have 
served as justice of the peace for two years. To be eligible as a judge 
of the primary court the candidate must be a licentiate in law, or 
have practiced as a lawyer for five years, or have performed the 
duties of judge or of prosecuting attorney during the period of time 
mentioned. To be eligible as a member of the court of appeals the 
same qualifications are required as those for primary judge. On 
June 19 last the NEW CONSTITUTION of the Republic was sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite and was approved by an overwhelming majority. 
The most important modification of the new fundamental law relates 
to the power given to foreigners to acquire real estate. Article 5 of 
this law grants foreigners residing in Haiti, societies formed by 
foreigners because of the requirements of their residence, agricul- 
tural, commercial, industrial, and educational enterprises, the right 
to own real property. This right expires five years after the foreigner 
in interest ceases to reside in Haiti or after the suspension of opera- 
tions of said companies. The new constitution is published in 
Le Moniteur, the official newspaper of Haiti, under date of June 19, 
1918. 








A recent article published in Centro America, a weekly newspaper 
of La Ceiba, Honduras, states that Honduran waters from Trujillo 
to Cabo Gracias a Dios, comprise one of the richest maritime FISH 
producing zones in the world. These waters also abound in tur- 
tles, including the marine, green, and other varieties, as well as 
shellfish, such as periwinkles and crabs. The zone referred to offers 
remarkable natural advantages for the establishment of a company 
to engage in fishing and preparing the catch for the market. The 
fishermen of Bahia Islands could supply the labor for such an under- 
taking in so far as providing the sea food is concerned, and the ports 
of La Ceiba, Trujillo, and Guanaja could be used as factory sites. 
The great demand at the present time for sea food of all kinds the 
world over should make the establishment of a business of this kind 
in Honduras very attractive and remunerative to capitalists. 
According to press reports the Government of Honduras has pur- 
chased machinery and equipment for the establishment of a FLOUR 
MILL at Intibuca. In the most favored wheat growing belts of 
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Honduras both winter and summer crops of wheat can be grown, 
the harvesting of the summer wheat taking place during the month 
of September. Ocotopeque, Simuapa, and La Esperanza lie in the 
most favored wheat zones of the Republic, and it is claimed that a 
study of the methods used at those places, in connection with instruc- 
tion obtained from an agricultural school which is recommended to 
be established in the vicinity of Tegucigalpa, would tend to greatly 
increase the wheat production of the country. The flour mill which 
the Government has planned to equip and operate could also be 
utilized in the training of millers. A SOCIETY OF SALVA- 
DOREANS has been organized in the city of Comayaguela, Honduras. _ 
Among the objects of the organization are those of encouraging its 
members to save, to be industrious, and to avoid all kinds of extrav- 
agance and waste. An order has been issued by the National 
Board of Health of the Government of Honduras calling attention 
to article 147 of the SANITARY CODE, which requires all persons 
engaged in the practice of medicine in the Republic to report to 
the superior board of health such cases of yellow fever, Asiatic chol- 
era, tuberculosis, bubonic plague, typhus, typhoid fever, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, and any other dangerous afflictions which come under 
their observation, and the isolation of such patients in the house in 
which they are encountered whenever possible. Physicians who 
violate the law are subject to heavy fines.——On the suggestion of 
Francisco Aguilar M., president of the SPORT CLUB in Teguci- 
galpa, Sr. Froylan Turcios has been elected honorary president of 
the club, whose members consist of young artisans. The objects of 
the club are the development of the physical and moral qualities of 
its members by means of healthful athletic sports. An excursion 
party composed of SALVADOREAN MOTORCYCLISTS recently 
made a trip through Honduras over the Government highway from 
San Lorenzo to Tegucigalpa, a distance of 132 kilometers. Two days 
were required to comfortably make the journey from San Lorenzo to 
the national capital, due to the fact that most of the distance was 
upgrade. The road was in fine condition and the excursionists were 
charmed with the beautiful scenery and the kind reception accorded 
them by the Honduran Government and people. The Govern- 
ment of Honduras has contributed 2,000 pesos to the fund collected 
by the Petronila Barrios Club to defray the expenses of a BUST 
of Gen. Trinidad Cabafias, a famous Honduran soldier and one time 
President of the Republic, to be erected in Leon Alvarado Park in 
the city of Comayagua, and also for the placing of a mortuary tablet 
in San Sebastian Church in said city.——Steps have been taken 
toward furnishing the city of San Lorenzo with an abundant supply 
of POTABLE WATER and a fund has been raised for this purpose. 

















The First MUNICIPAL CONGRESS of the Republic will be 
held in the City of Mexico from the 18th to the 27th of September, 
1918, to consider and discuss questions relating to the municipalities, 
and to formulate recommendations and adopt resolutions concerning 
the government of incorporated cities and towns. It is proposed 
to hold these congresses annually. The NATIONAL THEATER 
now being constructed in the City of Mexico, and which will be one 
of the most beautiful buildings of its kind in the Western Hemisphere, 
will be completed, according to present calculations, in 1920.—— 
The BOARDS OF TRADE OF MEXICO will meet in the national 
capital on September 14, 1918. The boards of trade of Central 
America and the United States have been invited to participate 
in the proceedings. A special representative of the confederated 
boards of trade of Mexico has been appointed to invite the United 
States Chamber of Commerce of Washington, the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association of New York, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Export Association of St. Louis, and other trade organiza- 
tions to take an active part in the work of the congress. A con- 
cession has been granted for the establishment of an AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLONY at San Javier, State of Sonora, near the city 
of Hermosillo. Steps have been taken by the concessionaire to 
settle in the near future a number of colonists on the lands covered 
by the grant. Houses are to be built, schools founded, roads con- 
structed, and such other things done as may be required under the 
terms of the concession. The State Railways of Mexico have 
purchased in the United States ROLLING STOCK for their lines. 
The purchase consists of locomotives, passenger and freight cars, 
to the value of $500,000.——A bill has been introduced into the 
house of deputies imposing a 2 per cent tax on the value of CHURCH 
PROPERTY. It is estimated that if this bill should become a 
law a revenue of more than 3,000,000 pesos will be obtained from 
the tax. From July to December, 1917, the collections of all the 
MEXICAN CONSULATES aggregated 3,441,380 pesos. The ex- 
penses of these consulates during the period referred to were 224,266 
pesos. ——An AERO CLUB has been founded in the City of Mexico. 
Students of the aviation school of the national capital held an ex- 
hibition of air flights and maneuvers on the grounds of the club in 
Valbuena Park in the City of Mexico on September 1, 1918, with 
the object of assisting in raising funds for the construction of a 
national aerodrome on land in the park donated to the club by the 
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municipal council of the City of Mexico. According to press 
reports Henry Ford, the great automobile manufacturer, proposes 
to establish several MOTOR TRACTOR FACTORIES in Mexico 
at suitable places to be designated by the Mexican Government. 
The board of trade of Puebla has requested that one of these factories 
be located in that city. Mr. Ford recently gave two agricultural 
tractors and a number of farm implements, such as plows, rakes, 
cultivators, reapers, etc., to the Agricultural School of Mexico for 
use in educational work connected with that institution. The 
Department of Agriculture is considering plans for the establish- 
ment of a number of agricultural schools in different parts of the 
country, the first of which, it is thought, will be in the Laguna 
region. It is proposed to equip each school in an up-to-date 
manner. El] Economista (The Economist), a daily financial publi- 
cation of the City of Mexico, states that a wealthy corporation of 
Oakland, Cal., proposes to engage in the transportation of BANANAS 
from Salina Cruz to Pacific coast ports of the United States, pro- 
vided that, after a thorough investigation, the traffic obtainable 
would justify such an undertaking. The BEEKEEPERS of 
Mexico are gradually discarding their old hives for modern ones. 
In the course of the last few months more than 1,000 modern hives 
have superseded the old-style ones at Xochimilco, near the City of 
Mexico. Excelsior, a daily paper of the national capital, says that 
one of the practical results of the visit of the Mexican editors to the 
United States will be the EXTENSION OF THE SUBMARINE 
CABLE, which connects Galveston with Vera Cruz, to Yucatan. 
Negotiations to thisend are underway, and it is believed that at 
no distant date this proposed extension will be made. 

















The collector of customs of the port of Corinto states that, owing 
to the sanitary improvements made in the town of Corinto and the 
daily sanitation of that place, it has obtained the reputation of being 
one of the cleanest ports on the Pacific coast from the United States 
to Panama. Low places in and outside the town, formerly recepta- 
cles for stagnant water, have been drained, cement drains constructed, 
and brush and other vegetable growth adjacent to the town have 
been removed for a considerable distance. Open surface wells are 
being discontinued and closed wells, supplied with hand pumps, have 
been made available to the public free of cost. The garbage of the 
town is collected and removed daily, and closets and other unclean 
places disinfected at regular intervals for the purpose {of preventing 
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the propagation of mosquitoes and flies. The records of the American 
consulate at Corinto show that there have been no malignant fevers 
at that place for 12 years, and it is understood that several years 
prior to that period no dangerous fevers of any kind were prevalent 
there. During the past year important improvements were made to 
the Corinto customhouse, among which may be mentioned the 
placing of a curb of cement alongside the warehouse on Comandancia 
Street to keep the water from entering and damaging merchandise 
stored there——The collector general of customs was instrumental 
in having a STANDARD TIME adopted for the Republic of Nica- 
ragua. Previous to 1917 there were three kinds of time governing 
separate portions of the community—namely, the time indicated 
by the cathedral clock in Managua, railroad time, and ship’s time 
obtained from vessels at Corinto. These times frequently varied 
from each other from 15 to 30 minutes. The Government adopted 
the hour of the eighty-fifth Western meridian as the standard. 
The exact time is now obtained daily through the wireless station 
of the American Legation Guard of United States Marines at Managua 
from the wireless stations at Darien, Canal Zone, Key West, Fla., and 
Arlington, Va., near Washington, D.C. This time is then telegraphed 
throughout the Republic. The personnel of the GENERAL 
OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR GENERAL OF CUSTOMS at 
Managua on December 31, 1917, consisted of 55 officials, 50 of whom 
were Nicaraguans. The total customs receipts of Nicaragua in 1917 
were $1,150,065, made up of—imports, $1,028,739; exports, $119,- 
981; and other customs receipts, $1,345. These revenues were 
collected from the following ports: Cabo Gracias, $50,337; Corinto, 
$730,125; El Bluff, $320,301; San Juan del Norte, $2,299; San 
Juan del Sur, $46,035; and Managua, $968. In 1912 the customs 
revenues of Nicaragua amounted to $1,172,482; in 1913, $1,730,603; 
in 1914, $1,237,593; in 1915, $789,717; and in 1916, $1,037,073. 
James Gilmore, a North American formerly engaged in the lumber 
business in Nicaragua, proposes to establish a HOG RANCH within 
easy transportation distance of the capital of the Republic, stocking 
the same with fine blooded swine from California. The NEW 
TARIFF law, which went into effect March 1, 1918, gives the Re- 
public of Nicaragua a well classified up-to-date tariff, and does away 
with the anomaly of having two different tariffs—one for the Pacific 
and another for the Atlantic coast. Clifford D. Ham, collector 
general of customs, states in his report covering the year 1917 that 
the GOVERNMENT WHARVES AND LIGHTHOUSES, which 
by law are under the administration of the customs service, have 
been kept in good condition, and, with the exception of the light- 
house at Bluefields, have continued to perform the service required 
in the customary manner. 

















Executive decree No. 56 of July 22, 1918, has been issued regulating 
the SALE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS in the Republic. Under the 
provisions of this decree, on and after September 1, 1918, licenses 
will only be granted for the sale of liquors by retail in the cities of 
Panama and Colon. Hotels with proper rooms for the establishment 
of canteens in a separate place will be allowed to do so. After Sep- 
tember 30 next no more licenses will be granted to open canteens 
during the following year, and canteens which close their doors will 
not be allowed to reopen. Women under no circumstances will be 
allowed to have a canteen, nor will men who do not fill a required 
standard of morality. No canteens shall be allowed in the red-light 
districts. The holders of licenses shall be responsible for infractions 
of the police laws that take place within their establishments on 
account of drunkenness. When, for reasons of infractions of the law 
or of public morality, the police authorities consider there is cause 
for closing a canteen the reasons shall be communicated to the in- 
spector general of liquor rents, who will state his views and send the 
case to the chancellor of the exchequer for definite settlement. When 
the matter is of serious import the police authorities can provisionally 
close a canteen until the formalities of the law have been complied 
with.——The Isthmian branch of the Commercial National Bank of 
Washington, D. C. has been transferred to the AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN BANKING CORPORATION. The business conducted by 
the Commercial National Bank is to be carried on without interrup- 
tion by the new concern, no change having occurred in the manage- 
ment and staff in Cristobal and the city of Panama. Press reports 
state that the American Foreign Banking Corporation is a combina- 
tion which now numbers 36 large banks in the principal manufac- 
turing and shipping centers of the United States. It is organized 
under the laws of the State of New York and proposes to care for and 
develop the foreign business of all its constituent banks. In accord- 
ance with this plan arrangements have been made to establish a large 
number of branches throughout South and Central America. A 
house to house CENSUS taken by the police and fire departments of 
the Canal Zone between June 20 and 30, 1918, shows the population 
of the zone, including the rural districts and excluding the military 
and naval forces, to be 21,707 souls, 9,901 of whom are employed. 
The total number of North Americans is 6,690 and of other nation- 
alities 15,017..——Lady Mallet has issued a report of the work of the 
PANAMA RED CROSS covering its first year. The society was 
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organized January 13, 1917; was made a national institution by law, 
and adequate quarters were provided it on the exposition grounds. 
The organization has worked in close cooperation with the sanitary 
board and has been active in its efforts to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis and decrease infant mortality in the Republic. The 
report says that the society proposes to establish a tuberculosis hos- 
pital and sanatarium somewhere in the hill country in Panama as 
soon as its finances will permit.——On July 7 last an ELECTION of 
members of the national assembly was held throughout the Repub- 
lic.——Up to April 10 of the present year 73 SCHOLARSHIPS were 
granted through competitive examinations held in the different prov- 
inces of the Republic by the department of public instruction, of 
which 26 were for admission to the National Institute, 27 to the 
Normal Institute for Women, and 20 to the School of Arts and Crafts. 





The production of Paraguayan TOBACCO in 1918 has been so 
large that difficulty is being experienced in obtaining material for 
properly packing the crop for shipment abroad. The tobacco of 
Paraguay is largely exported to the Argentine Republic, and the 
scarcity of jute sacks and cloth in that country, owing to decreased 
importations from India, as well as any curtailment or disarrange- 
ment of transportation facilities between Buenos Aires and Asuncion, 
are correspondingly felt in Paraguay. The amount of this year’s 
tobacco harvest is estimated at from 100,000 to 120,000 bales, the 
quality varying from strong, common tobacco to the high grades of 
selected Paraguayan leaf tobacco, some of which closely resemble the 
famous Cuban Vuelta Abajo grades. The difficulty of obtaining 
packing material in Paraguay is increased because of the fact that 
the Argentine Government has temporarily prohibited exports of 
sacking. The Paraguayan legation in Buenos Aires is negotiating 
with the Argentine Government with the object of obtaining a permit 
to allow a sufficient quantity of sacking to be exported to Paraguay 
to meet the most urgent demands of the export trade, not only as 
regards shipments of tobacco but also those of Paraguayan tea. 
Leopoldo G. Calderon, an Argentine promoter and capitalist of 
Buenos Aires, has petitioned the Congress of Paraguay for a conces- 
sion for a period of 25 years under the terms of which he will be al- 
lowed to build and operate a CASINO at some convenient tourist’s re- 
sortinthe Republic. Should the request be granted the concessionaire 
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proposes to submit plans, subject to the approval of the Government, 
construction work on which is to be commenced within one year from 
the granting of the concession. The petitioner requests the exemp- 
tion of building materials, furniture, equipment, etc., needed for use 
in the erection and operation of the casino. It is proposed to give 
the Government 10 per cent of the profits obtained from the operation 
of the casino, the latter, at the expiration of the 25 years, to become 
the property of the Paraguayan Government. The Confluencia 
cattle ranch in the Paraguayan Chaco, owned by Carlos L. Frers & 
Co., recently imported from the Argentine Republic 52 ABERDEEN 
BULLS for breeding purposes. The cattle arrived in good condition, 
the Argentine law prescribing that live stock shall not be transported 
for more than 36 hours in Argentina without being unloaded, watered, 
fed, and rested, having been complied with. The Confluencia ranch 
is on the Pileomayo River and is grazing at present more than 4,500 
head of cattle-——According to press reports a WEEKLY STEAM- 
SHIP SERVICE was commenced between Buenos Aires and Asun- 
cion and intermediate points. The steamboats Leda, Adela, G. B. 
Vierci, Nembucu, Polluce, and Posadas are being used in this service. 
This line, which proposes to reduce the current freight rates by 25 
per cent, is owned by Vierci Bros. of Asuncion——The NORMAL 
RURAL SCHOOL of San Juan Bautista de las Misiones opened its 
1918 sessions with 52 first-year students and 800 pupils in the prepara- 
tory classes. Arrangements have been made to provide funds for 
the construction of the new building, which it is proposed to finish 
by the end of the present year. The approximate cost of this edifice 
will be 300,000 pesos, national currency. Theschool isunder the direc- 
tion of Prof. Manuel Riquelme and an able corps of assistants. 
One of the means which the Bureau of Lands and Colonies of the 
Government of Paraguay has adopted for the encouragement of the 
CULTIVATION OF ORANGES by colonists settling on public 
lands is to require the planting of at least 10 orange trees annually per 
hectare of land entered upon as a requisite to obtaining title. Para- 
guayan oranges are famous in all of the countries adjacent to the 
Republic and are especially in favor in Uruguay and Argentina where 
large quantities of this fruit are shipped by water to Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. 











Dr. Antonio Miré Quesada and Sr. Juan Pardo have been elected, 
respectively, president of the senate and SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE of deputies. These officers will preside over the deliberations 
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of congress during the regular session of that body which met in Lima 
in the latter part of July, 1918._—The National Labor Union of 
Peru is, according to La Prensa, a daily newspaper of Lima, engaged 
in an active propaganda concerning the limitation of ASTATIC 
IMMIGRATION into the Republic. Most of the Chinese and 
Japanese agricultural laborers who come to Peru find employment 
on the plantations and farms of the country where they compete with 
Peruvian laborers. Peruvian laborers generally remain indefinitely 
in the agricultural districts where they are employed, while the tend- 
ency of the Asiatic laborer is to accumulate money and return to his 
native land. During the last few years, however, rich Asiatic com- 
panies have been formed for the purpose of acquiring and developing 
agricultural lands in the Republic, and this has been especialiy 
noticeable in the Carabayllo Valley, and in the valleys of Surco and 
Luri. One of the strong reasons set forth in restricting this immi- 
graticn is the effect of the same on the ethnic future of the country, a 
powerful sentiment existing in the Republic against the amalgama- 
tion of Asiatic and Peruvian blood.——The proposed IMMIGRA- 
TION LAW of Peru provides that no foreigner deficient mentally, 
morally, or physically shall be admitted into Peru, and gives the 
Executive power to regulate the admission and exclusion of foreigners. 
Under this proposed law any foreigner who is refused admission by 
the authorities may make a verbal or written application to a board 
consisting of a judge, a municipal officer, and a port official, a hearing 
to be given and a decision rendered within 48 hours. Orders for the 
expulsion of foreigners shall only be issued in a council of ministers, _ 
and a statement of the reasons for such expulsion shall be given, and 
foreigners will be allowed 3 to 15 days to leave the Republic. Should 
they fail to do so during this period they will be expelled by the police 
authorities —The five COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES of Lima 
produce in round numbers 20,000,000 yards of cotton fabrics annu- 
ally. The national capital also has a woolen mill in operation which 
has an output of about 200,000 yards of woolen cloth per annum. 
Perhaps there is no country in the world which produces finer cotton 
than Peru. The Piura cotton is famous the world over, and is espe- 
cially prized on account of its softness and the length and strength of 
its fiber. While the cotton cloth industry is one of the most prom- 
ising in the Republic, the manufacture of woolen goods is also rapidly 
increasing. ‘The raw materials for both of these manufactures exist 
in Peru, and with a little effort can be developed so as to always have 
an abundant supply available.——-Reports are to the effect that rich 
deposits of POTASH have been found on Maco plantation, Province 
of Jauja.——tThe high price of jute bags in Peru during the last few 
years has caused propaganda looking to the establishment of factories 
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in the Republic to manufacture jute cloth out of native fibers or from 
fibrous plants such as henequen, flax, etc., cultivated in the country. 
Investigations show that the henequen plant of Yucatan and the 
cabulla of Ecuador thrive in certain parts of the Republic, especially 
in the vicinity of Huanuco, and by cultivating these a large supply of 
sacking material could be made available for factory use. The 
Government of Peru is having minted in the United States 7,000,000 
COPPER COINS, 4,000,000 of the denomination of 1 cent and 
3,000,000 of the denomination of 2 cents. According to La 
Prensa, a daily newspaper of Lima, the EXPORTS OF GOLD 
COIN from Callao in 1917 amounted to 133,407 Peruvian pounds, 
and from January to May, 1918, £86,642, a large part of which went 
to Chile. In order to facilitate trade and commerce President 
José Pardo has issued a decree providing for the establishment of a 
COMMERCIAL BOARD, composed of a chairman representing the 
Government, a delegate from the Board of Trade of Lima, and one 
delegate each from the National Agrarian Society, the National 
Industrial Society, and the National Mining Society. This board will 
recelve information concerning maritime and land transportation, the 
sale of agricultural and other crops, and will recommend such meas- 
ures as it may deem expedient, taking all the circumstances mto 
consideration, for the best interests of the country. 
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A bill has been introduced into Congress authorizing the executive 
power to appoint a committee to revise and amend the MINING 
CODE now in force in Salvador in such a manner as to meet the 
requirements of the public and the progress of the mining industry 
of the country. The Diario del Salvador, a daily newspaper of the 
national capital, in commenting on this proposed revision, states 
that the present code is textually deficient and contains provisions 
prejudicial to the development of the mining industry in general, 
and that it should be revised and added to in such a manner as to 


meet the requirements of this important and growing industry. One | 


branch of mining in Salvador, now beginning to be developed, is the 
exploitation of the pitch and asphalt deposits of the eastern part of 
the country. Analyses of samples recently taken from the deposits 
referred to show them to be similar to the Venezuelan deposits, and, 
therefore, capable of commercial exploitation. The consul of 
Nicaragua in Salvador has been advised by the department of foreign 
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relations of the Nicaraguan Government that PROFESSIONAL men 
holding diplomas issued by duly authorized institutions of Salvador 
and of the other Central American Republics are entitled to practice 
their professions in Nicaragua in accordance with the provisions of 
the general treaty of peace celebrated in Washington on December 
20; 1907. Citizens of Honduras residing in the city of San Salva- 
dor have organized a HONDURAN AID SOCIETY, the objects of 
which are to promote good feeling and mutual help and understand- 
ing among the members of the Honduran colony residing in Salva- 
dor.——The city of Izalco, with a population of more than 8,000 
inhabitants, is soon to have a PUBLIC MARKET, erected by local 
capitalists of that place. Izalco is situated in one of the richest 
agricultural sections of the Republic, in a rice, coffee, maize, bean, 
and grazing district.——The material for the installation of an 
ELECTRIC light and power plant at Metapan arrived in that city 
about the middle of July last and steps were taken to set it up with 
as little delay as possible.——-The President of the Republic has ap- 
proved the rules and regulations of the ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, 
revised and extended in accordance with article 32 of the university 
by-laws, by the board of directors of the School of Medicine, Chem- 
istry, and Pharmacy ‘of Salvador. The Academy of Medicine pro- 
poses, among other things, to establish and maintain relations with 
similar scientific bodies, give public lectures, award competitive 
prizes, issue reports, encourage the publication of national scientific 
works, and edit a medical magazine. The Technical and IN- 
DUSTRIAL INSTITUTE of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has unani- 
mously elected the President of the Republic of Salvador, Sefior 
Carlos Melendez, honorary member of that important institution.—— 
Carlos Garcia Miranda, a young Salvadorian mechanic, has invented 
a MACHINE FOR SEPARATING FIBER from the henequen 
leaves. The production of henequen is rapidly developing into an 
industry of great importance in the eastern part of the Republic. 
This machine, operated by hand, can, it is stated, remove the fiber 
from five leaves (pencas) per minute, and from a much greater num- 
ber of leaves if electric, horse, or steam power is used.——The 
LIBRARY of the Good Press, founded by the society of the same 
name, was opened in the city of Santa Tecla, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Church of that place, on July 7, last ——A new publica- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ El Buen Publico”’ (The Good of the Public), has been 
established in Santa Tecla by Dr. Alberto Luna. This paper is the 
organ of the constitutional reform party of Salvador, which advo- 
cates amending the national constitution. Romulo Alvarado has 
been appointed CONSUL ad honorem of Salvador at Nacaome, Hon- 
duras. 














The President of the Republic, through the Secretary of Industries, 
has introduced a bill into congress authorizing him to dispose of the 
sum of 40,000 pesos (peso=$1.0342) in immediately establishing 
NIGHT ASYLUMS in Montevideo for the purpose of providing food 
and shelter to every person in that city lacking the means of pro- 
viding them for himself. These asylums are to be operated under 
the direction of the Bureau of Public Assistance, and the amount of 
40,000 pesos is to be returned to the Government as soon as the latter 
comes into possession of a bequest to this end made by Gustavo Saint 
Bois. Dr. Feliciano Viera, President of the Republic, has signed 
the CHAIR LAW, the provisions of which require that shops in which 
women are employed shall be provided with seats for the use of said 
employees during their unoccupied or resting hours.-—-A ROTARY 
CLUB, the first of its kind in South America, has been organized in 
Montevideo. Among the prime movers in the formation of this club 
were William Dawson, C. J. Ewald, and H. O. Coates. The officers 
of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF URUGUAY for 1918 are as 
follows: Thomas S. Sheppard, president; A. K. Lytle, vice president; 
P. A. Conard, secretary; S. H. Avery, pro secretary; and T. L. Fred- 
erick, treasurer. The headquarters of the association are in Monte- 
video. The Department of Industries has issued a decree requiring 
all persons engaged in tanning or CURING COWHIDES or sheepskin 
to render a monthly report to the office of agricultural statistics 
showing the number of hides or skins treated. Annual statements 
of the number of hides or skins held in deposit by packing plants, 
slaughterhouses, transportation companies, or other persons or com- 
panies dealing in or having hides or skins in their possession must also 
be furnished said office for statistical purposes. President Viera 
has signed a law enacted by congress providing for the establishment 
in the Department of Public Instruction of a SCHOOL OF EX- 
PERIMENTAL MEDICIN 
and hogs was held in Montevideo from June 30 to July 3, inclusive, 
1918. Among the breeds of fowls exhibited and which attracted 
unusual attention were Rhode Island Reds and Blue Orpingtons. 
Many sales of fowls and swine were made, some of the hogs bringing 
as high as 60 pesos each, and the cockerels as much as 15 pesos each. 
The corn and industrial fair which was recently held in the Depart- 
ment of Colonia was also largely attended._—The LABOR COM- 
MITTEE of the Lower House of the Uruguayan Congress has re- 
ported favorably on the bill submitted by the President of the 
Republic to the national legislative assembly making SUNDAY 
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obligatory as a day of rest.——According to press reports the Gov- 
ernment has appointed Carlos A. Pons Martinez secretary and 
auditor of the CONSULATE GENERAL of the Republic in New _ 
York, and Alfonso Asturias consul ad honorem of the Government of 
Uruguay in Guatemala. 
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Dr. V. Marquez Bustillos, Provisional President of the Republic 
of Venezuela, in a decree of July 24, 1918, provides for the making 
and placing in the elliptical hall of the Federal Palace in Caracas of 
a case of the same size as that containing the acts of Congress of 
1811, for the purpose of conserving therein to the view of the public 
the registry of baptisms made in 1783 in the parochial cathedral 
in the city of Caracas, said registry to remain open at the pages con- 
taining the record of the baptism of the liberator, SIMON BOLIVAR. 
The ceremony of depositing this registry of baptisms in the case 
referred to is to take place with due solemnity on July 24, 1919, as a 
testimony of the Federal Executive in honor of the birth of the 
father of his country. The key to the metallic lid of the casket 
containing the registry of baptism of the liberator will remain in the 
possession of the President of the United States of Venezuela, who 
will transmit it to his successor at the time of the latter’s inaugura- 
tion. President Marquez Bustillos, in the preamble of the decree 
referred to, says that the most glorious achievement of which the 
Republic can boast is that of being the fatherland of Gen. Simon 
Bolivar, born in Caracas, on July 24, 1783, and founder of five 
American Republics——The National City Bank of New York 
and the Royal BANK of Canada, corporations with the headquarters 
of their Venezuelan branches in the city of Caracas, having duly 
complied with article 25 of the banking law, have been authorized 
by the Provisional President of the Republic to buy, sell, and nego- 
tiate exchange in Venezuela.——The TOY FACTORY, which was 
established in Caracas some months ago, now employs over 50 
women and a number of male workers. The importation of foreign 
toys has ceased and the imported stock of this class of goods is 
practically exhausted. The toy factory referred to, together with a 
doll-making establishment conducted in Caracas by an American 
woman, comprises the entire toy industry of the country. PEARL 
FISHING in the waters surrounding Margarita !sland has been 
prohibited since April 1 last until the end of the oyster propagation 
season.——The town of Ocumare de la Costa recently completed 
the piping of POTABLE WATER from Tio Julian spring to the 
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center of the village, a distance of 15,778 meters. The flow for the 
present is 10 liters per second, which will be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the community for some time to come. The distribution 
tank is nearly 45 meters above the level of the town and has a capacity 
of 300,000 liters of water. The ELECTRIC lght and power 
plant at Maracaibo has recently added to its business the furnishing 
of power for manufacturing purposes. The plant now has five 
boilers of 200 horsepower each and 20 miles of wire. The munic- 
ipality of Rio Chico has arranged for the installation of an electric 
light and power plant, and the materials for installing a similar 
plant at San Felipe have arrived. <A hydroelectric plant is being - 
built at Duaca, and the electric light and power plant at Calabozo 
is undergoing extensive additions and repairs. The COFFEE 
CROP of the Puerto Cabello district for 1917-18 is estimated to be 
about 50 per cent of the normal yield. The amount on hand in this 
port in July last, including the stocks of the adjacent interior towns, 
according to figures compiled by the American consul, is over 150,000 
bags. During the first six months of 1918 the exports of coffee from 
Puerto Cabello amounted to 70,273 bags, weighing 9,970,721 
pounds, valued at $734,995. ——An executive decree of June 1, 1918, 
authorizes the issuance of 5,635,000 internal-revenue STAMPS of 
denominations varying from 5 centimes of a bolivar to 50 centimes, 
and 3,365,000 postage stamps in denominations of 5, 10, 15, 25, and 
50 centimes.——Steps’ have been taken looking to the founding 
of a well-equipped modern HOSPiTAL at Coro. The subject is 
receiving the cooperation and attention of the governor of the 
State, Gen. Cayama Martinez. 
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URING the month of September Brazil, the five Republics 
of Central America, Mexico, and Chile all celebrate their 
national independence days. Detailed accounts of these 
national events have heretofore been published in the 

BuLietin, but the following recapitulation of the chief facts con- 
nected with these historic dates may serve as a reminder of the past 
heroic struggles to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy.”’ 


SEPTEMBER 7, BRAZIL’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


The chief national holiday of Brazil is September 7, for on that 
day in 1822 the country’s independence was first declared. Unlike 
the other independent countries of the Americas, Brazil retained a 
monarchial form of government for 67 years after it severed the 
political ties that bound it to the mother country, Portugal, and 
also, unlike the other countries, it achieved its independence without 
a single real battle. A bloodless revolution it was called, and when 
the Brazilians subsequently decided to overthrow the monarchy 
and to adopt a republican form of government in 1889, they also 
accomplished that feat without spilling any human gore. 

The facts in regard to the establishment of Brazil’s independence 
may be briefly stated as follows: Dom John VI was the reigning 
sovereign of Portugal when in 1807 that misguided military genius, 
Napoleon I, having conceived the idea of conquering all of Kurope 
by force of arms, decided to annex Portugal to his numerous con- 
quests. Having overrun Spain, the French armies invaded Portugal 
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and late in the fall of that year were threatening Lisbon. Dom 
John, knowing his inability to check the invaders, took the advice 
of Great Britain and embarked in a Portuguese war vessel with his 
court retinue to seek safety in his great American colonial possession 
of Brazil. He left just in time, for the next day the French entered 
Lisbon. King John arrived in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro March 7, 
1808, and at once set up the royal court. The country fared well 
under his reign for about 13 years, but in 1821 a constitutional 
revolution took place in Portugal, and the Brazilians demanded that 
the liberal features of the new constitution should be extended to 
them. The King found himself in an embarrassing position. Cer- 
tain exigencies necessitated his return to Portugal, and he appointed 
his young son, Dom Pedro, regent of the Brazilian Kingdom. It is 
said, however, that just before embarking he confidently informed 
the son that a revolutionary movement in Brazil would be successful, 
and if Dom Pedro were wise he would place himself at the head of 
it at the right time. 

Dom Pedro, only 23 years of age, was very popular with the 
Brazilians, and when a short time after he became regent the Cortes 
of Lisbon abolished the royal tribunals at Rio and ordered him to 
return forthwith to Europe, the leaders of the Brazilian advocates 
of independence urged the young prince to declare the independence 
of Brazil and proclaim himself Emperor. He at first refused, but 
some time later, September, 1822, he received still more drastic 
orders. He was visiting the Province of Sio Paulo at the time, and 
when these dispatches reached him on September 7, he assembled 
his court and leading citizens on the banks of the Ypiranga River 
in the outskirts of the city of Sao Paulo, and in an eloquent and 
patriotic address declared the independence of Brazil. ‘The people 
supported him with the greatest enthusiasm. The Portuguese 
military garrisons at Rio and other cities were won over to the cause 
or bodily expelled from the country, and on October 12 Dom Pedro I 
was proclaimed the constitutional Emperor of Brazil. Portugal 
was powerless, and in 1825 formally recognized her erstwhile colony 
as a free and sovereign nation. Wherefore, September 7, the day 
on which young Dom Pedro declared Brazil free and independent, is 
celebrated throughout the length and breadth of that great Republic 
as its official ‘‘independence day.”’ 


SEPTEMBER 15, THE INDEPENDENCE DAY OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


The five Republics of Central America—Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador—all celebrate the 15th of 
September as their independence day; this because once upon a 
time they together constituted the ‘‘ Kingdom of Guatemala,” each 
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of the five being a province of that section conquered by Pedro 
Alvarado in 1524, and which became one of the choice possessions 
of the colonial empire of Spain. 

The spirit of independence had been stirring in many other sec- 
tions of the Americas before it really began to manifest itself in 
Central America. It broke out at first in spots, a little uprising here, 
an incipient revolution there, but each was suppressed by the strong 
hand of Spanish authority until about 1818, when a captain general 
by the name of Carlos Urrutia became the Spanish governor. Too 
old and too pacific to play the réle of despot, he permitted the smol- 
dering embers of liberty to burst into flame. The fire spread from 
city to city, from hamlet to hamlet, until the whole country was 
ablaze with it. The old captain general turned over the executive 
power to a subordinate by the name of Zabino Gainza, who was in 
reality in sympathy with the revolutionists. Early in September, 
1821, there was a general gathering at Guatemala City of the leaders 
of the revolution from every section. On the 14th the people were 
called to arms and responded practically en masse. The next morn- 
ing in the palace of the captain general, Gainza met the representa- 
tives of the patriots and finally agreed that the independence of 
Guatemala should be proclaimed, and thus was brought about the 
independence of the whole of Central America on September 15, 1821. 


SEPTEMBER 16, MEXICO’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


The Republic of Mexico celebrates its independence day on Sep- 
tember 16, for on that day, in the year 1810, the great patriot-priest, 
Hidalgo, rang the church bell at Dolores to assemble a small band 
of revolutionists and first gave public utterance to the cry for political 
freedom from Spain. 

The fires of liberty, first kindled in the New World in the United 
States in 1776, had gradually spread to the other Americas, so that 
by 1810 most of the Spanish colonies were either in revolt or on the 
point of being so. Mexico was no exception, and the spirit of revo- 
lution had been secretly fostered for some time, the city of Querétaro 
being the chief center for the conspiracy to acquire political freedom. 
Among the leaders of the movement were Allende and Aldama, 
both of whom worked faithfully for its success. A date for a general 
uprising was finally fixed, the occasion being a great fair to be held 
at San Juan de los Lagos on December 8, 1810. 

In some manner this plan was revealed to the Spanish authorities 
and the whole plot was about to fail when the priest of the parish 
of Dolores rose to the occasion. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla had 
espoused the cause of the revolutionists with whole-hearted zeal, 
and when the leaders hastened to him with the news that the 
authorities had discovered their plans his decision was prompt. 
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‘““We must act at once,” he cried. ‘‘There is no time to be lost.” 
The few leaders met in consultation on the night of September 15, 
and early the next morning the church bell was rung, the crowd 
gathered, weapons which had been secretly made were distributed 
among them, and Hidalgo, with the cry of ‘Viva la Independencia! 
Viva la América!” started the public insurrection that resulted in 
the final independence of what had been the vice royalty of Mexico, 
and the eventual establishment of the Republic. 


SEPTEMBER 18, CHILE’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


The 18th of September is annually celebrated in Chile as the prin- 
cipal national holiday, notwithstanding the fact that it does not 
mark a declaration of independence from the mother country. It 
was, however, on a certain September 18 that an event occurred that 
finally led to the country’s independence. Ferdinand VII of Spain 
had been made a prisoner by Napoleon I, who had placed his brother 
Joseph Bonaparte on the throne. The Spanish people rose in 
rebellion, and in the name of their captive monarch organized a 
central junta to govern the country. Similar juntas were organized 
in many of the Spanish colonies, and in Santiago the Chilean-born 
Spaniards deposed the president of the Cabildo, the municipal goy- 
erning body, who represented the de facto Government of Spain, and 
on September 18, 1810, elected a governing body to rule Chile in the 
name of the captive, Ferdinand. In 1811 the first national congress 
was convened, and, among other reforms the freedom of commerce 
was proclaimed, slavery abolished, and the importation of slaves 
forbidden. The following year a constitution was given Chile, in 
which the principles of representative government were for the first 
time applied. The people had tasted liberty, and the patriots were 
determined to gain complete independence. The royalist forces, 
with acquisitions from the vice royalty of Peru and from Europe, 
for a time succeeded in frustrating the plans of the Chileans, whose 
heroic army under Gen. O’Higgins, was compelled to retreat over 
the Andes. Over in Argentina, at Mendoza, was the great Argentine 
Gen. San Martin, holding the territory he had wrested from Spanish 
dominion. O’Higgins and San Martin joined forces and _ finally 
accomplished the feat of crossing the Cordillera with their cannon 
and all their equipment, again to begin the contest for the liberation 
of Chile. One bloody battle followed another until at last, on April 5, 
1818, the famous battle of Maipo sealed the doom of Spanish occu- 
pation in Chile and gave the country an established independence. 
The seeds of this independence, however, were sown in that first 
revolution in Santiago, when the patriots took over the government 
of the country ostensibly in the name of a deposed monarch, and 
that is the reason the Chileans have made September 18 their chief 
holiday. 
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OST North Americans and others who travel in Peru and in 
neighboring countries have a tendency to keep to the 
large cities and the chief railway lines. Doubtless this is 
the best policy for a man who is engaged in purely com- 

mercial undertakings. But when the world again has leisure to 
think about such things, traveling for pleasure in Peru and the rest 
of Latin America will assume an importance both economic and 
social. The advantages of such intercourse can not be exaggerated. 
We all know to-day that a large part of our affection for France, for 
England, and for Italy is due to the fact that for many years hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans have been in the habit of visiting 
those countries frequently, and undoubtedly we all realize to-day 
that much of our dislike for the Germans is due to our having seen 
them in their natural habitat. The Latin Americans, being essen- 
tially charming people, will inevitably gain the friendship of almost 
all those North Americans who visit them, and consequently the 
good feeling which we all desire to see will grow up. 

For this reason it may be of interest to the readers of the BULLE- 
TIN to be told something about one of the most charming and delight- 
ful parts of the Peruvian coast. I refer here to the Department of 
Piura and the Littoral Province of Tumbes which, taken together, 
form the northernmost parts of the Peruvian coast. From the 
point of view of topography the Piura-Tumbes region falls into two 
natural subdivisions: On the west is the low-lying coastal desert 
plain traversed at intervals by rivers and their valleys, and on the 
east rise the foothills and the mountains which are not so high here 
as they are to both north and south. 

The desert and the costal valleys of the Piura-Tumbes region not 
only stand in sharp contrast to one another, but they also combine 
to form landscapes and an environment which is very picturesque. 
The chief rivers, beginning in the north, are: The Tumbes River. 
the Chira River, and the Piura River. Of these the two first men- 
tioned are perennial; they take their rise in the mountains of the in- 
terior and always have sufficient water to supply the extensive irri- 
igaton systems which draw life from them. The Piura River, though 
it is the longest of the three, is oddly enough filled with water only 
during the rainy season (March to June). At that time, however, 


1 By P. A. Means. 
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A STREET IN PAYTA. 





ONE-MAN BALSAS. 


The balsa wood is one of the most buoyant materials known, and a type of boat built from two balsa 
logs is used off the coast of northern Peru. 





BALSA RAFT. 


The raft in the background is made of balsa logs and is able to float a very large cargo. 
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it contains a tremendous volume of water. Skillful engineers are 
now engaged on the problem of how to conserve the surplus of water 
for use during the dry season. Not only in the Piura Valley, but 
also in other parts of Peru, the Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del 
Pert, a very high-grade institution, associated with the Ministerio de 
Fomento, has already done much to increase the natural resources 
of the region. 

The railway system of the Piura-Tumbes region is not so fully 
developed as it will be presently. Indeed, the writer found a strong 
tendency among the leading men of that region to question whether 
the railway really was the best means of communication. Many 
thoughtful persons seem to believe that good roads, plentifully sup- 
plied with motor trucks, caterpillar tractors, and motor omnibuses 
would do the work of carrying merchandise and passengers better 
and more cheaply than railways could. There is a great deal to be 
said in favor of this opinion. As things stand at present the only 
railways in the region are: That running from the important port of 
Payta up to Huaca (which overlooks the wide Chira Valley) and 
thence along the southern margin of that valley as far as the large 
town of Sullana. At that point the line turns sharply southward 
and ends at the city of Piura. The journey from Payta to Piura 
occupies about four hours, and very enjoyable hours they are, too, 
for one’s eye is continually delighted by glimpses of the green and 
fertile valley of the Chira or by wide vistas over the gleaming desert 
sprinkled with quaint algarrobo trees. The Payta-Piura Railway is 
standard gauge, and is the property of the Peruvian Corporation. 
From Tacalé, a small suburb of Piura, and across the Piura River 
from the city proper, a short narrow-gauge railway conveys one in 
about half an hour to Catacaos down the Piura Valley. There is 
also a short narrow-gauge railway which runs from Puerto Pizarro 
to Tumbes. 

With the exception of the railways just mentioned, the commerce 
and passenger traffic of the Piura-Tumbes region is carried on by 
horses, mules, and burros. Plentiful steamers ply from port to port 
along the shore. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to visit a number of these. They 
are interesting both on account of their present picturesqueness and 
because of their great possibilities for future development. Payta, 
with the exception of Callao (the port for Lima) is the best port in 
Peru. It furnishes a secure anchorage for vessels of all sizes, and it 
possesses the advantage of being sheltered from the prevailing 
southwesterly winds by a high promontory which juts out into the 
sea. It is provided with a good mole and ample machinery for 
handling freight. Payta, besides being an important port, Is a 
favorite watering place for all the people of the Department of Piura. 





Photo by VP. A. Means. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE COAST NEAR TUMBES. 


In this cove Pizarro is said to have landed. 





A CHURCH AT PAYTA, OR PAITA. 


This city is the second port in importance of the Republic and a fashionable seaside resort. 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PIURA. 





THE CHURCH AND GARDEN AT SULLANA, DEPARTMENT OF PIURA. 
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Sharks are rather numerous, and for that reason little boats called 
chingos just big enough for one person (airily clad in a bathing suit) 
to sit in are used if the bather wishes to go out into the water which 
is more than 6 feet deep. Apparently the idea is that the shark will 
not eat a man if he has to eat a chingo in order to get him. 

Another port of peculiar charm is that of Chullillache, close to the 
mouth of the Piura River. It is the landing place for goods destined 
for the important town of Sechura, which is about 6 miles inland, 
more or less. The houses of Chullillache are simple and very quaint, 
for the inhabitants have the custom of hanging their bright colored 
ponchos up over the door when they are at home. The curaca or 
headman of Chullillache was very much interested in North American 
politics, and he seemed to know a good deal about them. We chatted 
amicably about woman suffrage while his wife kindly mended some 
of my clothes on a North American sewing machine. Perhaps the 
most beautiful sight I have ever seen on the Peruvian coast is that 
which may be witnessed at Chullillache when the fishing fleet comes in. 
The fishermen go out to sea very early in the morning and return about 
noon. At first the ocean seems to be empty of sails, but bye and 
bye the eye catches sight of what looks like a huge flock of sea birds. 
As they come near the shore the many tints and colors in the large 
sails of the craft become more distinct. Finally it is possible to see 
that the hulls are composed of huge logs (brought all the way from 
Ecuador, by the way), which are cleverly lashed together so as to 
form an excellent vessel of the type called balsa, a type which has 
been used for upwards of 400 years at least. When the balsas are 
drawn up on the white hard beach the catch (usually of good size) is 
cleaned and prepared for transportation into the interior. I was 
struck by the exceeding fineness of workmanship in the nets which the 
people of Chullillache use. 

Proceeding inland from the little port one presently reaches 
Sechura, a large town which has suffered severely from earthquakes, 
plague, and fire during the last 30 or 40 years. Nevertheless, its 
large and massively built church, with one lofty tower left unde- 
stroyed, is a landmark visible for many leagues around. The church 
was formerly one of the richest in Peru, and even to-day, when its 
situation is less fortunate than it was, it is beautiful and stately. 
During the colonial period this church was one of the richest in all 
Peru and was a shrine visited annually by many thousands of Indians 
who came often tremendous distances to make their devotions there. 

The horseback journey from Sechura up to Catacaos occupies 
about eight or nine hours. The country through which one passes is 
full of charm on account of the ever-present contrast between the 
great desert and the irrigated portions of the valley. In the latter 
parts great cotton fields and dense algarrobales combine with the 
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A SECTION OF THE PIURA VALLEY. 


This is located between Morropon and Tambo Grande. 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE NORTHWEST. 


Across the Morropon Valley, which is famous for the quality of rice produced where water is available. 
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many fine fruit trees to produce an atmosphere of bursting fertility. 
Here and there an irrigation canal crossed by a graceful rustic bridge 
(or perhaps by a less graceful steel one) lends added attraction to 
the country side. Graceful willows and poplars, as well as eucalyptus 
trees, give the shade which is so welcome when one wishes to take his 
noonday siesta. 

Catacaos was formerly the seat of a rather powerful chieftain who 
was vassal to the great Chimu who ruled the whole northern half 
of the Peruvian coast during the first half of the fifteenth century 
and who at the end of that time was conquered by the Incas, whose 
great empire had been extended considerably, far and wide, during 
several centuries. 

Vestiges of the old pre-Inca dialect of Catacaos may still be found 
among the old inhabitants of the city. 

Catacaos is at its best on Sunday, for on that day twelve or fifteen 
thousand Indians come pouring in from the surrounding country- 
side, some to sell the wonderful ‘‘Panama”’ hats which they make 
and to buy new straw to work with, others to sell vegetables, cotton 
and woven goods. The main street of the town is gay oan color, 
most of the women having shawls of red, blue, or white, and many 
of them wearing flowers in their hair or in their hats. The men 
wear equally brilliant ponchos and carry large gay-colored alforjas 
or saddlebags slung over their shoulders. Horses and mules, often 
with harness elaborately decorated with silver, thread their way, 
with their riders, slowly through the crowd. Everywhere there is a 
pervasive atmosphere of good humor and orderliness. 

Piura itself is a neat and pretty city, with a plaza which has a 
garden where grow some magnificent jacaranda trees. Flowers of 
all sorts grow in profusion and bright-feathered song birds flit about 
among the branches. Because of the difficulty of getting either 
water power or fuel, Piura was for a long time without electric light, 
but a fine new plant now fur nishes it, uilt under the direction of 
Peruvian engineers 

Like other epee ara capitals, Piura has a very charming 
society. Some of the private houses there contain splendid old 
furniture and nice old silver which one longs to own. The people 
show one a hospitality which in any other country than Peru would 
seem amazingly generous. The social life consists chiefly of informal 
gatherings at the tennis club and equally informal dinner and supper 
parties, with an occasional visit to the cinema or to a concert im 
between. Fencing and horseback riding are favorite sports. In a 
city whose wealth is almost entirely built on a basis of cotton, it 1s 
not surprising that the cotton crop should be one of the chief sub- 
jects of conversation. Indeed, it may be stated that cotton has 
been the chief product of this part of the Peruvian coast for at least 











PAITA AS SEEN FROM THE HILLS BEHIND THE CITY. 


Also her harbor, the haven of rest for vessels of whatever size. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF PIURA. 


The city as seen from the heights surrounding gives the impression ofa forest of trees and spires. 





VIEW LOOKING DOWN THE CHIRA RIVER, 


The photograph was taken from Sullana, a thriving commercial center of the valley. 





RUINS OF TANGARARA. 


This picturesque place is the first city founded by the Spaniards under Pizarro in 1532. 
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15 centuries, if not longer, and in the days of the Chimu and Inca 
Kings the cotton textiles manufactured here were of a fineness 
of texture and design which has never been surpassed anywhere. 
On account of the numerous technical questions in connection with 
cotton growing, it is an engrossing subject, even for the outsider. It 
is quite plain that the Piura-Tumbes region is destined to become 
one of the greatest textile-producing regions of the world, not of 
cotton only, but also of wool, linen, and silk. The agriculturists of 
that part of Peru would do well to look into the matter of linen and 
suk. At present but little is done with either of those crops, but 
there are no limits to what might be done, were the proper steps 
taken to introduce them and to study the best methods for handling 
them. Cotton of wonderful quality is already produced in the three 
great valleys of the Piura-Tumbes region, especially in the two 
southern ones, but, as irrigation is gradually extended, and as more 
and more land is brought under cultivation, opportunities will pre- 
sent themselves for growing the other crops which I have mentioned. 

As one goes up the Piura Valley from Piura itself he passes a 
number of minor villages and large haciendas. At Morropon he is 
practically in the mountains, for the foothills of the cordillera come 
down to the edge of the town. The wide, rich valley of Morropon 
is noted for its excellent rice. To the west of the valley rise the 
mountains. By reason of the scarcity of water they are sparsely 
covered with vegetation. Nevertheless it is quite conceivable that 
they could readily be made to support considerable numbers of 
sheep and goats, for the vegetation is quite dense enough to feed 
them. At Morropon a gentleman named Don Luis Elias y Elias 
has one of the best collections of Peruvian antiquities in America. 
He is very generous about showing it to visitors. 

A journey of three days down the Piura Valley takes one to a point 
whence he can strike across a strip of utter desert into the Chira Valley. 
Without question this is the richest part of the Piura-Tumbes region 
to-day, and in it lies one of the most up-to-date haciendas in Peru, 
that of Sojo, owned by Don Miguel Checa and Don Alfredo Checa y 
Keguiguren. From the spacious piazza of the great white mansion 
of Sojo one gazes northward across the Chira Valley and sees at a 
distance of about 2 miles the ruins of Tangarara, which was the first 
city to be founded by the Spaniards in Peru, the date of its founda- 
tion by Francisco Pizarro having been 1532. The fields of Sojo are 
cultivated with modern machinery, and the great cotton crops are 
made ready for shipment in a cotton press supplied with the best 
possible apparatus, The house of the Checa family at Sojo is one of 
the largest and finest I have ever seen, its chief attraction being, in 
addition to the kindly welcome which is given to the guest, a huge 
central hall, which is cool and comfortable even under the heat of the 
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Matches ACMaina. 
THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT SECHURA. 


At the time of its erection in about 1680 this church was one of the richest in Peru and remains a‘dignified 
and worthy temple to-day after devastation by earthquake, fire, and centuries of time, 





A STREET OF CATACAOS, 


The city cited is the heart of the ‘‘ Panama” hat industry and is located in the Piura Valley. It is peculiar 
in that some of its inhabitants retain vestiges of the pre-Inca dialect. 
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midday summer sun. Fine furniture, much of it brought from 
abroad (for the family has traveled much), and tasteful decorations 
make the whole house a model of what a country house in a hot 
land should be. 

To reach Tumbes from the Chira Valley two routes offer them- 
selves. One lies over the path which is said to be that along which 
Pizarro traveled, and the other is by way of a steamer from Payta to 
either Zorritos or Puerto Pizarro. Circumstances were such that I 
chose the second, landing at Zorritos, where the hospitable Italian 
gentleman in charge, Sr. Perata, first showed me the excellent and 
prosperous petroleum wells there, and then lent me a horse and a 
guide so that I might continue my journey to Tumbes by land. On 
this ride (which takes about four hours) one passes the exact spot 
which is said to have witnessed Pizarro’s first landing in Peru, and 
one can also visit the ruins of the little fort of which old Pedro de 
Candia gave Pizarro so highly colored a picture. Because of the fact 
that this district is farther away from the cooling Humboldt or Peru- 
vian Current which sweeps up the western shore of South America 
and turns westward into the Pacific at Point Aguja, the climate here 
is much warmer than it is in the Department of Piura, where only the 
middle of the day is unpleasantly hot. Nevertheless, the Tumbes 
Valley with its riot of gorgeous vegetation and its rich fields is a 
lovely port of Peru. The town of Tumbes itself has suffered from 
earthquakes, and it needs increased means of communication with 
the outside world. If Puerto Pizarro, the port for Tumbes, could be 
made a point of call for more of the steamers passing between Guay- 
aquil and Payta it would greatly stimulate agricultural and commer- 
cial activity in the Tumbes Valley. 

Great though the productivity of the Piura-Tumbes region already 
is, 1t is destined in the near future to increase greatly. The conditions 
there are such that it is difficult to think of an agricultural or pastoral 
product that might not be successfully raised at some part or other 
of the region. Cotton, sugar, and ‘‘Panama’: hats are to-day the 
chief products of Piura; petroleum is the most important output of 
Tumbes. I believe sincerely that it is only a question of time before 
wool (both sheep wool and llama wool), flax for linen, silk, and many 
kinds of fruits and vegetables will be extensively raised on a large 
scale for exportation to countries in North America and in Europe. 
In the interior part of the country mines will doubtless be of impor- 
tance later on, and it is not unlikely that a considerable marble-quar- 
rying business will grow up, in due course. 
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OME one has said that perhaps nature might have produced 
a fruit which looked as good as a watermelon, tasted as good 
as a strawberry, and smelled as good as a cucumber, but that 
nature had not done so. This person did not know the pine- 
apple, at least not the ripe pineapple as freshly cut from the plant. No 
fruit could be more beautiful in appearance, more luscious in taste, or 
possess a more enticing odor than the pineapple ripened on its stump. 
Unfortunates who have been forced by circumstance to spend all 
their lives in colder climates where the pineapple will not grow may 
wonder why all this pother about ripening on the stump. Surely 
the fruit as first known in New York or Washington was worthy of 
the high rank it held as the queen of desert fruits, even though, as 
every one knows, it was plucked green for shipment. Quite true, 
the fresh pineapple in these cities was deserving of all the good 
that may be said of it, and it may be well doubted if there be any other 
fruit procurable in these frosty cities even before the day of refrig- 
erated ripe pineapple, which was its superior or even its equal. In 
truth it was among the choicest food for mortals, but the ripe pine- 
apple is food for immortals. Many fruits ripen as well off the stem 
as on the stem, and it is said that pears are even better when pulled 
a little green and allowed to ripen away from the sun. But this is 
not true of pineapples, because the fruit allowed to ripen on its stump 
has acquired its sugar by translocation from the stump itself during 
the process of ripening, while the pear acquires its sugar by converting 
the starch within itself—a process which may go on as well or even 
better after the fruit is severed from the parent plant, while the trans- 
location in the pineapple becomes impossible the instant the sever- 
ance is made. 

The fruit of the pineapple, unlike most other fruits—apples, pears, 
peaches, bananas, for example—contains practically no starch at 
all, only a few granules in the rind under the fruit eyes; consequently 
there can be no true ripening process involving the production of 
sugar unless the necessary starch be derived from some other source. 
The supply of sugar for the pineapple is secured in the period of ripen- 
ing from the stem, or stump as it is called, which, like the sweet potato, 
is composed mainly of starch. A part of the ripening process—the 
chief part in respect to flavor or taste—goes on in the stump, where 
the starch is transformed into sugar and passes on into the fruit. 
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A PINERY IN MEXICO. 


This picture was taken near Cordova in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. The coast lands of 
Mexico have proven to be among the best in tropical America for the cultivation of pine- 
apples. 





A PINERY IN ECUADOR. 


Most of the Ecuadorian fruits, which are of excellent quality and flavor, are exported to Peru and Chile. 
Fine fruits can be produced in the arid zones of these last-mentioned countries, but expensive systems 
of irrigation are necessary, making the product much more costly than that produced in Ecuador. 
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From this one can readily see that fruit plucked in a partly green 
state can never contain more sugar than it had at the time it was 
plucked. In reality it never ripens, although apparently the norma] 
process continues, for it becomes with time soft, juicy, and develops 
the color of the ripe fruit, but in reality it is not and can never become 
ripe. Nevertheless, even in its imperfect condition, the pineapple is 
fully equal to any other table fruit; but it is only when nature is 
allowed to complete its process that the pineapple becomes the in- 
comparable fruit it is and deserves to be considered. It is fitting 
that America which gave to the world the greatest of all the grains, 
Indian corn, should also have given the queen of all the fruits, the 
pineapple. 

The pineapple is of American origin; this can not now be doubted, 
yet for a long while it was doubted. In the era of Spanish and Portu- 
guese discoveries of America, the route to the East Indies, the 
African coast, the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, there 
was a great interchange of plants from one part of the world to 
another. Asiatic and African plants were brought to America. 
Thus we acquired the sugar cane, coffee, the banana, and others, 
and American plants like the pineapple and manioc were taken to 
Asia and Africa. After a while, when scientists began to study the 
origin of the species, the material evidences had become confused, 
particularly so when the cultivated plant, as often happens in the Trop- 
ics, had escaped into a wild state. Even the historical evidences 
were lacking among savage and semisavage indigenous populations 
or in the records of untrained travelers and other observers. But 
with patient study the origin of most grains, fruits, and other common 
plants is now known and the pineapple is beyond any reasonable 
doubt American. On this subject Prof. de Candolle says: 

In spite of the doubts of a few writers, the pineapple must be an American plant, 
early introduced by Europeans into Asia and Africa. Nana was the Brazilian name, 
which the Portuguese turned into ananas. The Spanish called it pinas, because the 
shape resembles the fruit of a species of pine. All early writers on America mention 
it. Hernandez says that the pineapple grows in the warm regions of Haiti and Mexico. 
He mentions a Mexican name, matzatli. A pineapple was brought to Charles V, 
who mistrusted it, and would not taste it. The works of the Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs make no allusion to this species, which was evidently introduced into the Old 
World after the discovery of America. Rheede in the seventeenth century was per- 
suaded of this; but Rumphius disputed it later, because he said the pineapple was cul- 
tivated in his time in every part of India, and was found wild in Celebes and else- 
where. He notices, however, the absence of an Asiatic name. That given by Rheede 
for Malabar is evidently taken from a comparison with the jack-fruit, and is in no 
sense original. It is doubtless a mistake on the part of Piddington to attribute a Sanskrit 
name to the pineapple, as the name anarush seems to be acorruption of ananas. Rox- 
burgh knew of none, and Wilson’s dictionary does not mention the word anarush. 
Royle says that the pineapple was introduced into Bengal in 1594. Kircher says that 
the Chinese cultivated it in the seventeenth century, but it was believed to have been 
brought to them from Peru. Clusius in 1599 had seen leaves of the pineapple brought 





Courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


THE'| RIPE! PINEAPPLE. 


The fruit shown on the left was grown in Lee County, Alabama, and isof medium size, about 13 inches to the tip of the crown. 
The fruit on the right, shown ina section cut down through the center, was grown in Hawaii, and is of the variety called 
Smooth Cayenne. 
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Courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


HARVESTING THE CROP. 


This picture shows pineapple picking on a plantation at Viking, Florida. 
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Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


TRANSPORTING THE CROP FROM THE FIELDS. 


This picture, taken at Fort Pierce, Florida, shows the bringing in of the fruit in a gasoline-driven car 
on a temporary railway. 
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from the coast of Guinea. This may be explained by an introduction there subsequent 
to the discovery of America. Robert Brown speaks of the pineapple among the plants 
cultivated in Kongo; but he considers the species to be an American one. Although 
the cultivated pineapple bears few seeds or none at all, it occasionally becomes nat- 
uralized in hot countries. Examples are quoted in Mauritius, the Seychelles, and 
Rodriguez Island, in India, in the Malay Archipelago, and in some parts of America, 
where it was probably not indigenous—the West Indies, for instance. It has been 
found wild in the warm regions of Mexico (if we may trust the phrase used by Her- 
nandez), in the province of Veraguas near Panama, in the upper Orinoco Valley, 
in Guiana, and the province of Bahia. 


The pineapple is mentioned by all or nearly all the earlier Spanish 
and Portuguese authorities on America—Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Cieza de Leon, Padre José de Acosta, Polo de Ondegardo, Pedro 
Pizarro, Montesinos, Zarate, Herrera, Gomara, and others. 

One of the most interesting mentions is that from the Natural and 
Moral History of the Indies. This work was written by Father José 
de Acosta, a Jesuit priest, and was first published in Latin at Sala- 
manca in 1588. Before the end of the sixteenth century there were 
translations of Father Acosta’s work in Italian, Dutch, and French, 
and he himself published a Spanish version shortly before his death 
in 1600. An English translation was made from the Spanish edition 
by Edward Grimson and published four years later in 1604. From 
this last we quote in the quaint English of that date. 


Seeing wee have begunne with the lesser Plants, I might in few wordes touch that 
which concernes Flowers and Pothearbes, and that which the Latines call Arbusta, 
without any mention of trees. There are some kindes of these shrubbes at the Indies 
which are of very good taste. The first Spaniards named many things at the Indies 
with such Spanish names as they did most resemble, as Pines, Pepinos and Cherries, 
although they be very different fruites to those which are so called in Spaine. The 
Pines, or Pine-aples, are of the same fashion and forme outwardly to those of Castille, 
but within they wholly differ, for that they have neither apples, nor scales, but are all 
one flesh, which may be eaten when the skinne is off. It isa fruite that hath an excel- 
lent smell, and is very pleasant and delightfull in taste, it is full of juyce, and of a 
sweete and sharpe taste, they eate it being cut in morcells, and steeped a while in 
water and salt. Some say that this breedes choler, and that the use thereof is not very 
healthfull. But I have not seene any experience thereof, that might breede beleefe. 
They grow one by one like a cane or stalke, which riseth amongst many leaves, like 
to the lillie, but somewhat bigger. The apple is on the toppe of every cane, it growes 
in hote and moist groundes, and the best are those of the llands of Barlovente. It 
grows not in Peru, but they carry them from the Andes, the which are neither good nor 
ripe. One presented one of these Pine-apples to the Emperour Charles the fift, which 
must have cost much paine and care to bring it so farre, with the plant from the Indies, 
yet would he not trie the taste. I have seene in New Spaine conserves of these pines, 
which was very good. 


As Father Acosta said the name pifia in Spanish was given the 
fruit for its outward resemblance to the pifia of Spain, the edible 
nut of the Spanish pine, and Garcilasso says the same thing in his 
Royal Commentaries of the Incas: 


Another fruit, which the Spaniards call pila, because it is like the pines of Spain, 
is not really to be compared. For those after taking off the rind with a knife show a 





Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
PINEAPPLES GROWN IN SHADE. 


Like many other plants grown in tropical or subtropical countries, for example tobacco and coffee, the 
pineapple produzes finer fruits when grown in partial shade. This system of cultivation is necessa- 
rily very expensive and is resorted to only when fine table fruit is desired. The picture was taken 
at Orlando, Florida. 





Courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


EXTRA-FINE TABLE PINEAPPLES. 


These fruits were grown at the Pine Oaks Pinery, Orlando, Florida. 
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white fruit, which is very pleasant to eat, with just a little, but very little, acidity, 
which makes it most agreeable to the taste. In size it is twice as large as the Spanish 
pine. 

Garcilasso was speaking of the pineapples of his day, which probably 
did not weigh over two or three pounds at the most. 

The pineapple is a tropical plant and yet it succeeds best where 
the temperature is not too high, but it will not stand any frost. The 
finest specimens have been grown in the milder sections of the 
Tropics and in the fringe outside just below the frost line. It is 
grown in quantities in India, Ceylon, the Malay States, Java, Mada- 
gascar, North Africa, the Azores, Australia, and other tropical or 
subtropical countries. It is produced in France and England in 
hothouses, but the largest production is by far in America and Hawaii. 
In Europe the pineapple is fruit for the tables of only the very rich. 
A guinea a piece in London, 25 to 30 francs in Paris, and more in 
Berlin or Petrograd, were common prices before the war for fine 
fruits, while in New York or Washington one-tenth of the amount 
would procure a very fine pineapple. The European fruit, except 
some from the Azores and North Africa, was ordinarily hothouse 
grown, while the American fruit came generally from Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Florida, or Hawaii and was grown outdoors or under sheds: 
The difference in price to the consumer is the index of the larger use 
of the pineapple (and the banana also) in the United States as 
compared with Europe. 

The pineapple is not propagated by seeds but by stumps, slips, 
suckers, and crowns. 

Stumps are the stems from which the fruit has been removed. 
Ordinarily plants grown from stumps come into bearing earlier 
than plants from slips, or crowns, but not as early as plants from 
suckers. Stumps have the advantage of producing generally a very 
vigorous growth and in some kinds of soil succeed much better than 
suckers, slips, or crowns. Crowns are the familiar tufts of green 
leaves growing out of the tops of the fruit. If planted these will 
produce new plants which will fruit in about two years. Slips are 
small plants which sometimes shoot out from the stump near the 
base of the fruit. Plants procured from slips will come to the fruiting 
stage earlier than those from crowns. Suckers are small plants that 
develop at the bases of the leaves below the fruit stems, and ordinarily 
the plants grown from them will produce fruit earlier than from 
stumps, slips, or crowns, that is, in about 15 or 16 months. There 
is another form of reproduction called ratooning—i. e., to leave 
one or two of the lowest suckers in the original plant, which by bank- 
ing up the soil send out their own roots and produce fruit in about 
12 months. 





Courtesy of_the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


SORTING PINEAPPLES IN PORTO RICO 





Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. . 


PACKING PINEAPPLES IN PORTO RICO. 


The apparatus shown to the right of the picture is a sizing machine for grading the fruits according to size. 
From this apparatus they pass into the large bins, each size separately, and are packed from the bins 
into crates for shipment, the fruits in each crate being of the same size. 
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Dr. Wilcox, of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
his book on Tropical Agriculture, says of the pineapple that— 


It is a rather anomalous plant in some of its relations with the soil, belonging as it does 
to a family of plants, many of which are epiphytes or air plants. It appears itself 
to be able to live for considerable periods practically as an air plant. Occasionally 
one will find in the case of large vigorous plants that practically all the roots have 
died and decayed. 


Although able to live for long periods without moisture—a crown, 
as any one may determine, keeping fresh looking for weeks or even 
months after being severed from the fruit—the pineapple is not a 
desert plant; a considerable and regular rainfall is required for its 
successful culture. But apparently it is somewhat notional as to 
the soil it requires. This in all probability is due, in part at, least, 
to the fact of its close kinship to the air plants and to that extent 
its dissimilarity to the earth plants. While apparently notional 
and sometimes refusing to grow in places where the soil, climate, 
and all other surrounding conditions seem to be almost exactly the 
same as some other places where it grows well, and again growing 
where all experience would lead to the belief it would not, yet the 
selection of soils is not altogether a matter of chance. In this 
connection the experiences in Florida as detailed by Mr. H. J. Webber 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, in his Report on 
the Pineapple Industry in the United States, are of interest. Mr- 
Webber says: 


The soils in Florida which have uniformly given the best results are composed 
mainly of fine sand and are extremely poor in the elements of plant food. Artificial 
fertilization is used in all places except on the keys, where the soilisarich humus. It 
might be supposed that the soilin most places acts only as a basis for artificial fertiliza- 
tion, but such is not the case, as all soils will not answer. Coarse, sandy soils and shell 
lands are not suitable. Many plantations have been put out on shell land, but have 
uniformly failed, and therefore care must be used to select suitable soil. The land in 
Florida which planters generally consider best is that known as ‘‘hickoryscrub.’’ The 
surface soil is fine white sand, from 5 to 6 inches deep, and contains from 94 to 99 per 
cent of silica; the subsoil is a yellowish sand of about the same chemical and me- 
chanical constitution. The more abundant spruce pine (Pinus clausa) scrub land, 
where the soil can scarcely be distinguished from the hickory scrub, also gives good 
results. The pineapple lands of the Indian River and Lake Worth region are princi- 
pally scrub lands of the above kind. The so-called high pine land, which is usually 
a gray surface soil, underlaid with a subsoil of yellow sand, is also considered good 
pineapple land. The flatwoods land, which is probably the most extensive of the 
various soil formations south of Lake Worth on the east coast and the Caloosahatchee 
River on the west coast, has been planted to pineapples to some extent and has given 
fair results. Hammock lands, which of all Florida soils are the richest in humus, have 
not proved very satisfactory in most places. The rich humus of the keys, underlaid 
with coralline limestone, has given good results. The pineapple requires considera- 
ble moisture for its successful growth, but there are only a few places in Florida where 
the lack of moisture can be considered a serious drawback. Some high ridges, how- 
ever, such as are found in places along the Indian River, are too dry for the best growth 








Courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
CURING PINEAPPLES, PORTO RICO. 


In some localities pineapples are stored on racks for a short period in order to cure. The picture is from 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 
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Courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. : 
PINEAPPLES ARRIVING AT THE DOCK, PORTO RICO. 


This carload of fruit was grown at Manati, and is shown as about to be unloaded in San Juan for ship- 
ment by steamship to the United States, , 
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of this plant. There is no doubt that the majority of the plantations would be greatly 
benefited by more moisture at times, but the effects of its scarcity are usually not 
very noticeable. An average yearly rainfall of about 100 inches is said to be typical 
fora pineapple country. The rainfall in Florida is in general about 50 to 60 inches. 

In the earlier days the pineapple was plucked almost entirely green. 
Later, with better methods of transportation and by icing, it was pos- 
sible to market fresh pineapples plucked in a nearly ripe state. It 
was then that the people of New York, Boston, and Washington 
began to find out what a pineapple might be. Then came the can- 
ning industry. Only ripe fruits are canned, and fortunately the 
pineappple is a fruit which loses but little in canning. The center 
of the pineapple-canning industry until recently was Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. The Singapore output is ordinarily from 
600,000 to 700,000 cases. The cases contain 24 or 48 cans, according 
to size. Hawaii, which began to can pineapples in about 1900, now 
turns out from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 cases. The Philippine Islands, 
Siam, China, Guadeloupe, the Bahama Islands, Nassau, in addition 
to the United States, are also engaged in canning pineapple. The 
United States is the largest consumer both of the fresh and the canned 
fruit. . 

In the past six years fresh pineapples have been imported into the 
United States from about 20 different countries as follows: Azores 
and Madeira Islands, France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, England, Scot- 
land, Canada, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama, Mexico, 
Jamaica, other British West Indies, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
China, India, Straits Settlements, Hongkong, Japan, Australia, 
French Oceania. The great contributing country was Cuba, furnish- 
ing from 90 to 95 per cent of the whole. Next to Cuba comes 
the Straits Settlements and the Azores Islands. The imports from all 
the other countries were inconsequential. 
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AMERICAN INTEREST IN THINGS SPANISH. 


HE UNITED STATES has always been able to boast that 
some of its prominent men were actively interested in Spain. 
This has effectively prevented the public in general from los- 
ing entirely its interest in the Iberian Peninsula. We can 
point in our early days to Washington Irving, who, while United States 
minister at Madrid, took occasion to steep himself in the romantic 
legends of early Spain and gave us not only his Conquest of Granada, 
but something artistically much more important, his beautiful Tales 
of the Alhambra. These legends, curiously enough, had never before 
gotten into print in any language. The Spaniards themselves appre- 
ciate Irving’s interest in these legends and were the first to recognize 
the service he had done them in thus calling attention thereto. 
Later William Hickling Prescott, with his Life of Philip IT, History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, Conquest of Mexico, and Conquest of 
Peru; George Ticknor, with his History of Spanish Literature; Long- 
fellow, with his Spanish Student, Outre Mer, and translations of 
exquisite early Spanish lyrics; Lowell, with his Impressions of Spain; 
Henry Charles Lea, with his History of the Inquisition in Spain and 
The Moriscos of Spain: Their Conversion and Expulsion; Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, with his 39 volumes of historical works dealing with 
our West, Northwest, and Southwest, and with Mexico and Central 
America; and John Hay, with his Castilian Days, have constantly 
fanned the flame of our affection. Still more recently historians 
have been giving us new cause for interest in, and gratitude toward, 
the land of the Dons. We have long known what we owed to France 
for aid during our Revolution. We have not known much about cur 
debt to Spain at that time, and yet that debt was considerable. 
Among other things Spain lent us over a million dollars; she granted 
our privateersmen refuge in all her harbors; she permitted the pur- 
chase of supplies by the exchange of commodities; and at New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Habana she showed us unusual privileges, 
permitting us to maintain at New Orleans a special commissioner, 
Mr. Pollock, who purchased ammunition and provisions, which were 
sent up the Mississippi and the Ohio, and so eastward to our troops. 
During the whole of the war Spain maintained an agent at Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of watching events. Last, but not least, the 
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Count of Aranda, Spanish ambassador at Paris, as early as March, 
1775, suggested to the French Government joint intervention by 
France and Spain in the approaching trouble between England and 
the Colonies. 

In spite of all this, when mention is made of Spain, it has been 
the habit for many years past, both in this country and in Europe, 
to shrug the shoulders and, with Nicholas Masson de Morvilliers, 
to ask: ‘But, what do we owe to Spain? And during the last two 
centuries, the last four, the last six, what has she done for Europe ?”’ 
The implication is only too plain. It is, however, entirely erroneous. 
It has been the custom to consider Spain as a country of barbarians, 
and this has led to the statement, often heard, that ‘‘ Africa really 
begins at the Pyrenees.’’ In this statement there is just enough 
truth to make the half lie more dangerous than an out-and-out mis- 
statement would have been. Persons with that idea in mind show 
their own ignorance of the history of Spain from its earliest times to 
the present day, or else they forget some very obvious facts. 


SILVER LATIN IN SPAIN. 


Consider what silver Latin would amount to without the rhetorician 
Seneca the elder (born at Cordoba, 60 B. C.), without his son, the 
philosopher and dramaturge Seneca the younger (born at Cordoba, 
3 B. C.), without the poet Lucan, grandson and nephew, respectively, 
of the two Senecas (born at Cordoba, A. D. 39), and without the 
Epigrams of Martial (born near Calatayud, A. D. 43), and the Insti- 
tutes of Oratory and the Maxims of Quintilian (born at Calahorra, 
A. D. 35). There were also Pomponius Mela (who was born at Tin- 
gentera, Spain, and flourished under Caligula and Claudius) and 
Columella (a contemporary of the elder Seneca, and born at Cadiz). 
And still later we find Prudentius, the earliest of the Christian poets 
(said to have been born at Taragona, A. D. 348); Isidor of Seville 
(died 636), who, next to Boethius and Cassiodorus, exercised the most . 
important influence upon the general culture and literature of the 
Middle Ages, and whose greatest work was his Ktymologiae or 
Origines; and Teodolfo, Spanish bishop of Orleans, famous in the 
court of Charlemagne as a poet and littérateur, and whose name will 
be held in remembrance until his triumphant hymn Gloria, Laus et 
Honor ceases to be sung throughout the whole world on Palm Sunday. 

After the dominion of Rome had disappeared Spain still kept alive 
the operation of the Roman system of jurisprudence, and thus passed 
on for the benefit of other nations in later ages the legal principles 
upon which the civilized codes of to-day are based. 


THE JEWS AND THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


The debt of the world to Spain under Jewish and Moslem influence 
does not belong to the field of belles-lettres. It belongs rather to 
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the field of the exact sciences, the study and interpretation of letters 
and the production of the comforts and luxuries of life. It was 
under their domination that the learning of the Greeks and the science 
of the eastern peoples were kept alive when they had been lost sight 
of everywhere else in Europe, and this was done especially at the 
great centers of Zaragoza and Cordoba. It was from the Moors, 
too, that the Spanish learned how to irrigate their land and develop 
their agriculture. So thoroughly was that work done, especially in 
the neighborhood of Valencia, that the irrigating canals built by the 
Moors are in operation to-day. 

The circumstances of the reconquest gave Spain an ideal which 
for centuries served as her inspiration. Little by little the Moors 
were driven back and various Christian kingdoms emerged and 
were gradually absorbed by their neighbors until, with the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella and the consequent union of the 
kingdoms of Leon, Old Castile, New Castile, and Aragon, the conquest 
of the kingdom of Granada, and the final expulsion of the Moors, 
the history of modern Spain may be said to have begun. At this 
same time the discovery of the New World gave Spain an undreamed- 
of source of wealth for pushing her ambitious schemes. 


LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


We have spoken of Spanish literature, so far as it concerned silver 
Latin, but that was not its only period of importance. As early as - 
1427 Spain possessed complete translations of Virgil and Dante, 
both due to the pen of Don Enrique de Villena. Alonso de Palencia 
produced in 1490 the earliest Latin dictionary with definitions in 
Spanish. It was driven from the field in 1492 by another dictionary 
due to Don Antonio de Nebrija. In 1610 Covarrubias wrote the 
first dictionary in any modern language. In 1739 the Spanish Royal 
Academy completed in six volumes its Dictionary of the Spanish 
Language, and there was no dictionary in any other modern language 
to be compared to it. These matters of translations and lexicography 
may justly be said not to belong to literature, properly so called; 
but in creative work also Spain can well hold her own. 


EARLY SPANISH LITERATURE. 


About 1120 there was written the Auto de los Reyes Magos, the 
earliest play at present known in any modern literature. Despite 
its early date, its construction shows real action and keen psychology. 

The Cid Campeador, national hero of Spain, died in 1099. By 
1140 the Poema del Cid, or Cantar de Mio Cid, was composed. It is 
one of the few great epic poems of modern times and shows a unity 
of conception and a sobriety of expression that makes it superior to 
some of the national epics of other lands. 
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The first Spanish poet whose name we know is Gonzalo de Berceo, 
who flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century. His 
didactic works, written in the form of verse known as the Cuaderna 
Via, constitute a dignified volume of material. To the same century 
belong the legal and astronomical works produced by Alfonso the 
Wise or under his leadership. At about 1300 we find the first real 
novel, the Libro del Cavallero Cifar. 

Juan Ruiz, the archpriest of Hita, flourished in the first half of the 
fourteenth century and earned the title of ‘‘Spanish Chaucer” with 
his great satirical poem, El Libro de Buen Amor. A contemporary 
of Juan Ruiz was Juan Manuel, who brought into Spanish literature 
the oriental tales and apologues in his Libro de los Exemplos del 
Conde Lucanor, written about 1342. The Jewish rabbi, Sem Tob de 
Carrién, was one of the favorites of Peter the Cruel. He left us his 
important collection of poems, under the caption ‘‘Proverbios 
Morales,” which gives us our first example in Spanish literature of 
the versified epigram. The chancellor Pedro Lopez de Ayala gives 
us a very keen analysis of court life in his long poem entitled ‘‘Rimado 
de Palacio.” 

To the fifteenth century belongs the Spanish Danza de la Muerte. 
In several important respects this is a more interesting version of the 
Dance of Death than is to be found in any other literature. 


THE LITERARY COURT OF JUAN II OF CASTILE. 


The literary court of Juan II of Castile (1419-1454) produced a 
brilliant galaxy of prose writers and poets. The works of some 60 
poets are represented in the celebrated Cancionero de Baena. Among 
the most important of the writers of this period we must mention the 
prosodian Enrique de Villena, who made one of the earliest, if not 
indeed the earliest, complete translation of the Aeneid into any 
foreign language, and who was the first to make Dante available for 
his contemporaries. Nor should we forget such writers as Juan de 
Mena (1411-1456), with his Las Trezientas; the great portraitist 
Fernan Pérez de Guzman (1376(?)-1458(7%)), called the Spanish 
Plutarch because of his vivid Generaciones y Semblanzas; the latter’s 
nephew, the versatile and distinguished Marques de Santillana 
(1398-1458), with his sonorous Didlogo de Bias contra Fortuna and 
his mordant attack upon Alvaro de Luna in the Doctrinal de Privados; 
Alfonso Martinez de Toledo (1398(%)—-1470(7?)), the archpriest of 
Talavera, whose great satirical work, called by his own title ‘‘ Archpriest 
de Talavera,’”’ has been rechristened by the public, which calls it ‘El 
Corbacho;” Jorge Manrique (1440-1478), with his Coplas de Jorge 
Manrique por la Muerte de su Padre; the first great romance of 
chivalry, Amadis de Gaula, and its incredible progeny, including the 
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Passo Honroso de Suero de Quinones, an authentic account of a 
tourney that shows the ordinary romance of chivalry to be only a 
pale reflex of the real thing, instead of a wild exaggeration; and the 
various romanceros that began to be collected at this time, and that 
show Spain to have been more productive in this field than was 
either Scotland or England. Toward the end of this century and 
running into the sixteenth we find the works of the musician-play- 
wright Juan del Encina (1469-1533(%)), the ‘‘patriarch of the Spanish 
stage,’ of whom there survive many Lyrics, an important ‘‘theater,”’ 
and a good body of musical compositions. 


POLITICAL EXTENT AND IMPORTANCE OF SPAIN IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 


In the heyday of her golden age Spain was foremost in many 
things. Under the Emperor Charles V and his son Philip II her 
dominions formed one of the greatest empires the world had ever 
seen, and the greatest empire then extant. It embraced the King- 
doms of Naples and Sicily and Sardinia, the Duchy of Milan, all of 
Navarre Roussillon, Franche-Comte, Luxemburg, Artois, Flanders, 
and the Netherlands, all the Kingdoms of Spain, all of Portugal, the 
Balearic Islands, the Canary Islands, the Azores, the Madeira Islands, 
the Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese West India, Portuguese and 
Spanish possessions in Africa, all of South America, all of Central 
America, all of the West Indies, and in North America, Florida and 
much of our South and Southwest, the Caroline Islands, the Ladrones, 
and the Philippines, the Spice Islands, and all of those parts of the 
East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand that belonged to Portugal 
or Holland. And for a while, too, Philip was even King Consort of 
England. The Spanish Navy, with its victory over the Turks at the 
Battle of Lepanto, 1571, proved itself to be, as it had long been 
credited with being, the greatest navy that had ever plowed the main. 
The Spanish infantry was confessedly the finest in Europe. Spanish 
industries and products were known the world around. Houder, in 
his Declamatio Panegyrica in Laudem Hispaniae (1545), said: ‘‘Of 
all the nations of Europe, Spain furnishes us with most of every kind 
of commodity. She sends us so much wool that Bruges alone receives 
every year 36,000 to 40,000 bales.” Shortly before this date Spain 
was one of the leading wheat-producing countries of the world. She 
was famous for metal-working, cordage, and shipbuilding, while silk 
weaving, fine fabrics, linens, and gloves were really national industries. 
And who has not heard of the exquisite silver filigree work of Cordoba 
and of Cordoba leather, to say nothing of the famous Toledo swords 
and daggers ¢ 

But this supremacy in territory, political power, commerce, and 
industry began to diminish as soon as it reached its maximum. The 
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defeat of the armada in 1588 wrecked the Spanish naval supremacy. 
The defeat of the Spanish troops by young Condé at the Battle of 
Rocroi in 1643 was the deathbiow to Spain’s military prestige. The 
expulsion of the Moriscos in 1609 and 1610, and a vicious system 
of embargoes and taxation to support the foreign wars destroyed 
agriculture, commerce, and industry by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This produced its counter effect on military operations. 

In 1640 Portugal recovered her independence, although Spain 
refused to recognize the fact until 1668. This deprived Spain of the 
enormous holdings of Portugal in India, Africa, and South America. 

The treaty of Munster (1648) recognized the independence of 
Holland, Zealand, ete., under the title of The United Netherlands. 
With them went all the vast Dutch possessions overseas. 

Roussillon and Artois were lost by the treaty of the Pyrenees in 
1659; and Franche-Comte was ceded to France by the treaty of 
Nimeguen in 1678; while Luxemburg went the same way by the 
terms of the treaty of Ratisbon in 1684. 

While the next great loss took place after the period of which 
we have been speaking, it was so directly a product of conditions 
that obtained in the golden age, that we are going to mention it 
here. We refer to the treaty of Rastadt, 1714, by which Spain lost 
Flanders, Brabant, etc., known as the Spanish Netherlands, the 
Duchy of Milan, and the Kingdoms of Sardinia and of Naples and 
Sicily. Spain thus stands stripped of all her European possessions 
that lay outside the boundaries of what we now call Spain, and with 
those possessions went all the overseas possessions belonging thereto. 


SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


But this is not the whole story, and the part that remains to be 
told is glorious. Ranking in reputation for scholarship and for 
numbers with the Universities of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford stand 
those of Salamanca and Alcala, in the latter of which was prepared 
the great Complutensian Polyglot Bible, due to the common labors 
of the leading scholars, both Jews and Christians. Luis Vives, the 
Valencian humanist, carried Spanish learning to England, where he 
lived for many years as fellow at Oxford. 

Europe had not yet recovered from the wave of translation and 
imitation caused by that great book, the Comedia or Tragi-comedia 
de Calixto y Melibea (more often called the Celestina, because of its 
principal character), when she was set afire anew by an equally 
anonymous work, the first and greatest of the picaresque novels, the 
Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, the first known editions of which are 
of 1554. The great picaresque genre had thus been inaugurated and 
it had a numerous descent, only a few of which can be mentioned: 
Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache (1599), Quevedo’s Historia de la Vida 
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del Buscén (1626), and Guevara’s Diablo Cojuelo (1641). These 
works were not without influence on other literatures, either through 
imitation or translation, especially in France and England. Nor 
should we overlook the pastoral novels, as represented by Cervantes’ 
Galatea, Lope de Vega’s Arcadia, Gaspar Mercader’s Prado de Valen- 
cia, and the series of Dianas by various authors. 

Lyric poetry flourished, and side by side with it went the incredible 
development of the Spanish theater, which, because it refused to be 
bound by the so-called Aristotelian unities, was enabled to make 
itself really national, and exert a profound influence upon English 
and French dramatic productivity. It will doubtless be recalled that 
in France the first great tragedy and the first great comedy are 
built on Spanish originals: Corneille’s Le Cid, adapted from Las 
Mocedades del Cid of Guillén de Castro; and Corneille’s Le Menteur, 
made on Alarcén’s La Verdad Sospechosa. To say nothing of the 
host of minor writers, we find at our immediate disposal such men 
as Lope de Vega (with 1,800 plays and more than 400 autos, of 
which 470 plays and 50 autos survive), Tirso de Molina (with 400 
plays, of which 80 survive, among them the original of the entire 
Don Juan cycle in all literature, El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado 
de Piedra), Moreto, Alarcén (with a literary baggage of somewhat 
less than 30 plays, but the only author of front. rank who took care 
to polish what he wrote and who, although he never rises quite as 
high as the others, has left no line that is unworthy of him), and 
Calder6én (the most representative, the most philosophical, and the 
most lyrical of all the great Spanish dramatists, of whose works we 
possess about 120 pieces, 80 autos, 20 entremeses, jacaras, etc.). 

And still we have not mentioned a work which is not only the 
greatest book in Spanish literature, but, after the Bible, the greatest 
single book in the world: El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de La 
Mancha. 

While this book has been one of Spain’s greatest glories, its fame 
abroad has indirectly done its author and Spain serious harm. So 
much has Don Quixote overshadowed the other works of Cervantes 
that few persons even among the élite realize that if Cervantes had 
never written Don Quixote he would still be Spain’s greatest novelist 
because of his 12 scintillating Novelas Ejemplares. In similar fash- 
ion Don Quixote has so overshadowed all the rest of Spanish litera- 
ture that many persons, even among those of more than average 
culture, still speak of Spanish literature as a literature consisting of 
just one book—Don Quixote—and I have myself heard that argu- 
ment at least 20 times in the last two weeks in the mouths of edu- 
eators who are administrators of schools or of school systems and 
who can not see anything but a commercial reason for the present 
vogue of Spanish. 
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SPANISH ART IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 


The art of this golden age in Spam was equally glorious, as witness 
the telling studies in emaciation and drab that we owe to the brush 
of Zurbaraén, or the marvelous technique of the portraits and battle 
scenes with which Velazquez endowed the world, or the colorful 
canvases of Ribera and Carrefo, or the lovely Madonnas for whose 
painting Murillo seems to have stolen heaven’s own hues. But 
Murillo represented in Spanish art the moment when the rose reaches 
its full bloom, and as happens with the rose when that moment is 
reached, so Spanish art began its immediate withering and decay, for 
Murillo’s successors, lacking his inspiration, could produce only 
insipid imitations, however perfect in mechanical detail. 

So it happened, also, in the field of letters. With Calderén the 
zeuith of development was reached, and rapid was the descent into 
the dreary waste of an uncreative period. With the extinction of the 
house of Hapsburg in 1700 came the wars of the Spanish succession 
and the accession of the first of the Bourbons, Philip V. This in- 
augurated a period of slavish imitation of foreign models and for 
over a hundred years there are no names that need detain us. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Despite her internal troubles during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, there were here and there signs of a real renaissance, and 
before the end of the century it had made itself felt all along the line. 
The Spanish drama, the novel, lyric poetry, humanistic studies, and 
the fine arts had all come into their own once more. 

Sculpture shows such names as Benlliure (with nearly a dozen 
statues in Madrid alone), Sufiol, Marinas, and Mora (who created one 
of the best monuments for the tercentenary of Cervantes’ death, a 
monument that stands in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco). Paint- 
ing conferred upon the world such names as Fortuny, the brilliant 
Madrazo family of portrait painters (six of them in three gererations), 
and the greatest of living painters to-day—Zuloaga, the cynic, hard 
and cold, but exquisite master of technique—and above all Sorolla, 
the warm-hearted and radiant, whose canvases fill our souls with 
sunshine and joy. 

The greatest humanist in the world in the nineteenth century was 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, professor at the University of Madrid 
for 20 years, and thereafter until his death national librarian. His 
insatiable appetite for books is well expressed in the phrase that was 
often used concerning his activity as national librarian: ‘He did 
not administer the national library, he read it.’ In his life there 
merged two distinct streams of literary investigation—the philoso- 
phico-historical and the philologico-historical; and of both streams 
there flows out from him a worthy continuation—for the latter, 
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Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the greatest romance philologian Spain has 
yet produced; and for the former Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, a 
prolific writer with a mind that may fairly be called encyclopedic. 

Even science shows an awakening and the world recognizes its 
leading histologist in the person of Santiago Ramon y Cajal. That 
biologists think highly of Angel Cabrera Latorre (youngest son of 
the late bishop of the Spanish Reformed Church, Juan B. Cabrera) is 
evident from the fact that when despite his youth he was sent by his 
Government to a recent international congress of biologists held under 
the patronage of the Prince of Monaco, the delegates elected him 
chairman of the section on mammals. 


LYRIC POETRY. 


Lyric poetry flourished. Early in the twentieth century Juan 
Valera compiled a Florilegio de Poesias Castellanas del Siglo XTX 
(five volumes with a historical introduction and biographical and 
critical notes), in which he gives us poems by 152 poets, with exces- 
sive modesty omitting anything of his own. Lyric poetry is the 
most difficult form of literature to reproduce in translation. Conse- 
quently little of this part of nineteenth century Spanish literature is 
available for those of our compatriots who do not read Spanish, and 
yet I am sure that the majority of those who read Spanish must 
enjoy the works of such writers as the Duque de Rivas (one of the 
founders of romanticism in Spain), Espronceda, Zorrilla (the author 
of the revised version of the ballads dealing with the Cid Campeador) , 
the dainty Cuban poetess Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda (whose 
sonnet to Washington is one of the finest tributes that has ever been 
paid to the Father of his Country), the tender, melancholy Bécquer, 
Campoamor (the author of the exquisite Doloras), Nifiez de Arce 
(with his stirrmg Gritos del Combate and Sursum Corda), and the 
sweet singer of nature’s beauties (Kl Huracén and Niagara), the 
lonely Cuban exile José Maria de Heredia. 


THE MODERN DRAMA. 


The drama has shown an equally vigorous life at home and a 
more widespread influence abroad. Moratin the younger in 1806 
sounded a blast in favor of the feminist movement, with his rollick- 
ing “E1 Si de las Nifias,’ in which he made, without preachment, 
a serious attack on the general training given to young girls. To 
Zorrilla we owe the rejuvenation of the Don Juan legend, for at 
the Halloween season his play, ‘Don Juan Tenorio,’’ is performed 
during two weeks to crowded houses in practically every theater 
in the country. Tamayo y Baus produced a splendid and not too 
bulky set of plays, one of which, the “Drama Nuevo,” is one of the 
great plays of all literature. As a play within a play it has never 
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been surpassed in its welding together of the two sets of char- 
acters. Some years ago it was adapted into English for Augustin 
Daly, under the title ‘‘ Yorick’s Love’’; and recently the Hispanic 
Society has published an exact translation of the original, accord- 
ing to the Spanish Academy’s official edition. Angel Guimera, the 
Catalan, is perhaps the most virile dramatist in Spain to-day. His 
“Terra Baixa”’ has been translated into Serbian, Italian, French, and 
Spanish, in the latter of which it went through Cuba, Mexico, and 
South America; and Mrs. Fiske produced it some years ago (1903) 
in this country under the title ‘‘Marta of the Lowlands.” Pérez 
Galdés, although primarily a novelist, has frequently been success- 
ful with dramas that are keen studies of contemporary conditions in 
Spain. His ‘“‘The Grandfather” (a dialogued novel) and ‘‘Electra”’ 
are both available in English. Echegaray, the mathematician, civil 
engineer, statesman, cabinet minister (a man cast in much the same 
mold as our own beloved Hopkinson Smith), was also a dramatist 
and justified that title by producing about 70 plays. In 1904 he 
was awarded one-half the Nobel Prize for the ideal in literature (the 
other half going to the poet of Provence, Frédéric Mistral). He 
earned the award by several ideal works. ‘‘El Gran Galeoto”’ has 
been translated into several languages, and is familiar to us in English 
through several translations and through the adaptation performed 
by Mr. William Faversham and his wife, Miss Julie Opp, under the 
title of ‘‘The World and His Wife.” ‘‘O Locura o Santidad” is 
available in English under the title ‘‘Madman or Saint”; and of ‘‘El 
loco Dios” (a keen study of monomania) we have the version entitled 
“The Madman Divine.” 

Among the ultramodern dramatists we have the Alvarez Quintero 
brothers (with their keen studies of modern life and itsfoibles), Jacinto 
Benavente (fondly called by some of his admirers the modern Shakes- 
peare), Gregorio Martinez Sierra (with his exquisite Teatro de 
Ensuefio), Manuel Linares Rivas (with ‘‘La Raza’’); Eduardo 
Marquina (with “Las Hijas del Cid’’), and the late Joaquin 
Dicenta (exponent of socialistic doctrines). 

For poetry we turn to Juan Ramon Jiménez and Manuel and 
Antonio Machado; whereas critics and essayists are represented by 
Enrique Gémez Carrillo (Guatemalan), Miguel de Unamuno, Manuel 
Bueno, Andrés Gonzilez Blanco, and José Ortega y Gassett. 

Many other authors we must omit so that we may pass on to 
the novel. But please bear in mind that just as the literary and 
artistic crescendo of the golden age was contemporaneous with 
a political and territorial diminuendo, so this renaissance of which 
we have been speaking has been progressing while the country has 
gone on losing colonial territory and struggling with revolutions 
and counter-revolutions at home. If you stop to think about it, 
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you will realize that this renaissance has been simply marvelous. 
Spain could not have done it if she had been at heart the decadent 
nation that some of her critics declare her to be. 


THE MODERN NOVEL. 


Valera has been credited with creating the modern Spanish 
novel. You may ask how this can be when his first novel appeared 
in 1874, and at least two other writers had been doing good work 
before that date, i. e., the gifted Fernan Caballero (1796-1877), half 
Spanish, half German (née Carolina Bohl von Faber), whose first 
Spanish work, “La Gaviota,”’ appeared in 1848; and Pereda, whose 
‘‘Hscenas montafiesas’’ appeared in 1864. Both these writers were 
realists in the good old Spanish sense, which they were reviving. 
But they did not found a school. Fernén Caballero was a keen 
observer of incidents and a skillful limner of pictures, but she was 
not so strong in character delineation, and was distinctly weak 
in construction of plots. Pereda, on the contrary, was a master 
at character delineation, but his characters are regional and he makeg 
an excessive use of dialect and permits a polemical strain to color too 
much of his work. Therefore, his first great success was ‘‘ Bocetos 
al Temple,’ which appeared in 1876, two years after Valera’s 
“Pepita Jiménez.” In this same year (1876) Valera published his 
second great novel, ‘El Comendador Mendoza,’ which in turn was 
followed in 1878 by “‘ Dona Luz.” 

It was the appearance of Pepita Jiménez in 1874 that awakened 
Spain, and the world, to a realization of what Spain could again 
accomplish in prose fiction, if she would return whole-heartedly 
to her native inspiration of more than regional interest. The 
author of it had proved himself a thorough-going realist of the 
good old Spanish type, and at the same time an idealist and a 
classicist. 

The literary descent of this awakening shows such names as the 
following: . 

Pérez Galdés, with his incredible gallery of more than 500 portraits 
in the nearly 50 volumes of his Episodios Nacionales, giving im 
novelistic form the history of nineteenth century Spain; with his 
23 volumes of Novelas Contemporaneas, 7 volumes of Novelas de la 
Primera Epoca, and 15 volumes of dramas. 

Clarin, the critic, and author of La Regenta. 

Palacio Valdés, with his stories of Andalucia and of Galicia (José, 
Marta y Maria, La Hermana San Sulpicio). 

The Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan, with her fascinating Cuentos de 
Marineda, and her other naturalistic stories. 

The brilliant champion of social reform, Blasco Ibanez, with 
his keen studies of contemporary life in various parts of Spain 
18—Bull. 3— 
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(La Barraca, Cuentos Valencianos, Arroz y Tartana, La Bodega, 
La Catedral, Sangre y Arena, El Intruso, La Horda, La Maja 
Desnuda). 

And a host of minor writers of one good book each, as well as 
many even of the newest comers: Pio Baroja (with Los Ultimos 
Romanticos); Valle-Incla (with Flor de Santidad); Martinez Ruiz 
(with Las Confesiones de un Pequefio Filésofo) ; and Valera’s own son, 
Luis Valera, Marqués de Villasinda (recently ambassador of Spain in 
Petrograd), who has already to his credit more than a half dozen 
novels (El Filésofo y la Tiple, Visto y Sonado, Del Antafio Quimérico, 
Sombras Chineseas, Un Alma de Dios, De la Muerte al Amor). 

Nor should we overlook the really distinguished group of modern 
Spanish women, other than Emilia Pardo Bazan, who was recently 
appointed to a chair in the Universidad Central at Madrid, thus 
reviving a tradition belonging to Madrid’s predecessor, the celebrated 
Universidad de Alcala de Henares, wherein Francisca de Nebrija 
for a while replaced her learned father Antonio de Nebrija in his 
chair in rhetoric. In this modern group will be tound the philologian 
and literary historian, Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal; the anti- 
quarian, the late Duchess of Alba; the literary historian and critic, 
Blanca de los Rios; the educator and lecturer, Maria de Maeztu; 
writers of such importance as Carolina Coronado, Concha Espina, 
Sofia de Casanova, Carmen de Burgos, Faustina Séez de Melgar, 
Pilar Sinués, the poetess Rosalia Castro, and especially the incom- 
parable Concepcién Arenal, who made her mark as a sociologist. 

With its long struggle for constitutional reform against the deeply 
entrenched special interests of the sovereign, the clergy, and the 
nobles; with its gradual passage from an absolute monarchy (which 
was a theocratic tyranny accompanied by the Inquisition) to a 
constitutional monarchy (with freedom of religious worship) led by 
an enlightened king who wishes to be king of all his people and not 
merely of a majority of them, the history of Spam in the nimeteenth 
century is one of the most thrilling and romantic stories to be found 
in modern times. 

As a knowledge of Spanish is the key that unlocks the door of 
this vast treasure house of transcendently important and interesting 
materials, it would seem as though we had at hand a sufficient 
explanation of the importance of Spanish to the American citizen.' 
But there is more to be said. 








1 Spanish America will be treated in a special notice. 
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HEN President Wilson issued a proclamation on July 31, 
1918, approving and proclaiming the Regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, he completed the legislation which has been 
pending for several years and opened a new epoch in the protection 
of migratory birds in North America. In spite of the distractions 
of the great world war, Great Britain and the United States have 
found time to negotiate a treaty which marks a new departure in 
American conservation, and one which will aid greatly in perpetuating 
bird life in the United States and Canada for the protection of crops 
and the increase of an important source of food supply. The legis- 
lative machinery required to attain this object comprises five separate 
and distinct documents: A treaty negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain, an act passed by Congress to carry the 
treaty into effect, and a series of regulations promulgated by the 
President for the United States, and an act passed by the Parliament 
of Canada, and the necessary regulations by the Governor-in-Council 
to complete the Canadian legislation. The accomplishment of this 
result, particularly at this time, has proved long and arduous. 
Nearly six years have intervened since the first suggestion of the 
treaty was formally made in the Senate of the United States, and 
more than a year and a half has elapsed since ratifications of the 
treaty were finally exchanged. 
HOW THE TREATY WAS NEGOTIATED. 


For nearly 14 years efforts have been made to secure Federal 
legislation for the protection of migratory birds in the United States. 
More exactly, the first bill designed to accomplish this object was 
introduced in Congress by Hon. George Shiras III on December 5, 
1904. This bill failed of passage and was reintroduced in modified 
form at several later sessions of Congress. Finally, on March 4, 
1913, it was enacted in the form commonly known as the Federal 
migratory bird law, which merely authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to fix the seasons during which migratory birds might be 
killed or captured. This measure aroused not only much interest 
but much discussion as to whether Congress was justified under the 
Constitution in enacting legislation for the protection of birds of any 
kind, inasmuch as heretofore all such laws had been passed exclu- 
sively by the States. It was during the debate on this measure 





1 Biological Survey, Agriculture Department. 
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in the Senate that Senator Root, while briefly discussing the bill, 
suggested that the ultimate solution of the question would probably 
be found in a treaty or a series of treaties negotiated between the 
United States and other countries for the protection of the birds in 
question. A resolution authorizing the negotiation of such treaties 
was introduced by Senator Root, but no action was taken on it 
before Congress adjourned, and the Senator retired from the Senate. 
Early in the next session Senator McLean reintroduced the resolu- 
tion which passed the Senate on July 7, 1913. A draft of the pro- 
posed treaty was submitted by the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of State, and transmitted through the British 
ambassador to the Canadian Government for suggestions. After 
full consideration a revised draft was finally agreed upon and signed, 
the treaty was ratified by the Senate of the United States and the 
Government of Great Britain, and on December 8, 1916, the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation announcing that ratifications under the 
treaty had been exchanged. 


WHAT THE TREATY DOES. 


In the language of the convention, ‘‘the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain being desirous of saving from indis- 
criminate slaughter and of insuring the preservation of such migratory 
birds as are either useful to man or are harmless, have resolved to 
adopt some uniform system of protection which shall accomplish 
such objects.”’ The first of the nine articles in the treaty defines 
migratory birds and divides them into three groups: (1) Migratory 
game birds; (2) migratory insectivorous birds; (3) other migratory 
nongame birds. The game birds comprise five groups, including (a) 
ducks, geese, and swans; (6) cranes; (c) rails; (d) shore birds, and wood- 
cock; (e) pigeons and doves. Many of the insectivorous birds are 
mentioned by name, such as bobolinks, flycatchers, humming birds, 
nighthawks, swallows, tanagers, warblers, woodpeckers, wrens, and 
also ‘‘all other perching birds which feed entirely or chiefly on 
insects.”’ The migratory nongame birds include auks, auklets, 
bitterns, grebes, fulmars, gannets, guillemots, gulls, herons, jJaegers, 
loons, murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, and terns. 

Under article 2 the close season on migratory insectivorous birds 
continues throughout the year, and the same is true of migratory 
nongame birds, except that Indians and Eskimos are permitted to 
take auks, auklets, murres, guillemots, and puffins and their eggs for 
food or skins, but not for sale. The close season on game birds 
extends throughout the greater part of the year, but a period of not 
more than three months and a half between September 1 and March 
10 is alowed for hunting. In the case of shore birds in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada and along the Atlantic coast of the United 
States north of Chesapeake Bay the hunting season is not more than 
three months and a half between August 15 and February 1. 
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Photos from Biological Survey. 


SOME OF OUR MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Upper: A flock of sprigtail ducks, migrant birds which nest as far north as Canada and Alaska, wintering 
in the southern United States and Mexico. Lower: A flock of blue geese. These fowl nest within the 
Arctic Circle and winter mainly on the coast of Louisiana, on an island of which State these two pictures 
were taken, 
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By article 3 game birds that have become reduced in numbers 
or are too small to be important as food, such as band-tailed pigeons, 
cranes, swans, curlew, and all the smaller shore birds, are given 
protection for 10 years; while article 4 authorizes special protection 
for the wood duck and the eider duck. Articles 5 and 6 prohibit 
the taking of nests or eggs of migratory birds except for scientific 
or propagating purposes under suitable permit, or shipping such birds 
or their nests and eggs during the close season. In order to meet the 
needs of science and obtain stock for propagating purposes permits 
may be issued, under article 7, by the proper authorities, under 
extraordinary conditions, to kill any migratory birds which may 
become seriously injurious to agricultural or other interests, but 
such permit shall lapse, or may be canceled, at any time when the 
exigency has passed, and birds killed in this way can not be shipped, 
sold, or offered for sale. In article 8 the high contracting powers 
agree to take the measures necessary for insuring the execution of 
the treaty, and in article 9 it is agreed that the treaty shall remain 
in force for 15 years and annually thereafter, provided notice is not 
given 12 months in advance of the intention to terminate its opera- 


tion. 
COUNTRIES AFFECTED BY THE TREATY. 


The treaty protects all birds defined as migratory in its first article 
in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, or in all of North 
America from the Gulf of Mexico to the pole, except in the colony of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, which are not included in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, on the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are 
under the jurisdiction of France, and in Greenland, which is under the 
jurisdiction of Denmark. 

Many of the birds which breed in Canada and the United States 
winter in tropical or South America, and the protection accorded 
such birds on their breeding grounds naturally increases the number 
of those species which normally migrate to Mexico, Central America, 
or farther south. Some ducks and shore birds winter in large numbers 
in Mexico, and the places where they occur will naturally benefit 
from the presence of increased flocks. Since it is now unlawful to 
sell any migratory birds in the United States the plans which have 
been suggested from time to time for hunting ducks in Mexico for 
the markets of the United States are not lkely to be carried out. 
Some of the plover, snipe, and other shore birds migrate through 
almost the entire length of the South American Continent to spend the 
winter in Argentina and northern Patagonia, and these countries also 
are likely to be interested in the new treaty. Still more directly 
interested are several of the countries which are affected by the 
prohibition on sale of plumage of herons. While this treaty remains 
in force the market for the sale of aigrettes, or plumes of the white 
herons or egrets (garzas), are closed in the United States, and the 
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importation and sale of such feathers are prohibited. Formerly 
large quantities of these plumes were imported from Mexico, some of 
the States of Central America, and Venezuela, Brazil, and Paraguay, 
but in future the demand in the United States for this plumage will 
cease, since the traffic is now unlawful. 


THE MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT. 


Under article 8 of the treaty the United States and Great Britain 
are bound ‘‘to propose to their respective appropriate lawmaking 
bodies the necessary measures for insuring the execution of the present 
convention.” These measures comprise the migratory bird treaty 
act passed by Congress on July 3, 1918, and the regulations approved 
by the President July 31 for the United States; and the migratory 
birds convention act consented to in the Canadian Parliament 
August 29, 1917, and the regulations thereunder made by the governor 
in council. These two acts and regulations differ somewhat in detail, 
but are intended to accomplish the same purposes under the laws of the 
United States and Canada. The act of Congress prohibits all hunt- 
ing, capture, killing, possession, sale, and shipment of any migratory 
birds covered by the treaty except at such times and under such 
restrictions as may be permitted by regulations adopted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and approved by the President. Conse- 
quently, unless migratory game birds are killed or captured at such 
times or in a manner specifically authorized by the regulations, their 
killing, possession, sale, or transportation is unlawful. Officers are 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions 
of this law, and any birds, nests, or eggs taken, shipped, or possessed 
contrary to the regulations may be seized when found by such officers, 
and upon conviction of the offender shall be forfeited to the United 
States. The penalty for violation of the law is a fine of not more 
than $500, or imprisonment of not more than six months, or both. 

In order to meet conditions in localities where birds may be locally 
rare or less abundant, the States and Territories are authorized to 
make additional laws or regulations not inconsistent with the treaty 
or the act of Congress to provide further protection for such birds. 
Any previous acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the new law are 
repealed, and a special clause provides that in case any part of the 
act shall be held by any court to be invalid, such judgment shall 
affect only the clause, sentence, or paragraph directly involved in the 
controversy. 

REGULATIONS. 

The regulations in the proclamation of the President are 10 in num- 
ber. Except the first two, which define migratory birds and certain 
terms used in the regulations, they are permissive in character. 
Under regulation 3 hunting during the open season is allowed only 
with a gun, no larger than a No. 10 gauge fired from the shoulder, and 
with the aid of dog and decoys, on land or water, or from any appliance 
or floating device, except an aeroplane, power boat, or boat under sail. 
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Photos from Nationa !Association of Audubon Societies. 


SNOWY HERONS IN THEIR NESTS. 


Upper: The birds are seen cooing and caressing before changing places, a custom comparable to the 
military tactics of relieving sentries. Lower: Two nests of snowy heron within 3 feet of each other, 
an unusual proximity. The female bird in the foreground is shown about to feed her young, the two 
somewhat unzsthetic specimens in the nest. 
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The open seasons provided for hunting under regulation 4 vary 
according to the kinds of birds and the region, but in no case exceed 
three months and a half. The earliest seasons are those on shore 
birds on the Atlantic coast north of Chesapeake Bay, which open on 
August 16 and close November 30. The earliest season on waterfowl 
opens September 1 and closes December 15, while the latest seasons, 
beginning October 16 and November 1, close on January 31. The 
shortest seasons are those on woodcock from October 1 to November 
30 in the north, and November 1 to December 31 in the south. Any 
birds killed in the open season may be kept in possession 10 days after 
the season closes. 

Under regulation 5 bag limits are prescribed for the number of birds 
which may be killed per day—namely, 6 woodcock, 8 geese or brant, 
15 plover or yellowlegs, and 25 of other kinds. Transportation under 
regulation 6 is permitted to the extent of two days’ bag limit per week, 
and packages containing migratory game birds must bear the name 
and address of the shipper, the consignee, and the number and kinds 
of birds marked on the outside. Under regulation 7, Eskimos and 
Indians in Alaska are permitted to take auks, auklets, guillemots, 
murres, and puffins, and their eggs, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty. Regulations 8 and 9 provide for permits for propagation 
and the sale of migratory wild fowl reared in captivity and for collect- 
ing migratory birds for scientific purposes. Regulation 10 permits 
birds injurious to property to be killed under extraordinary conditions 
after the damage has been investigated by direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and an appropriate order made. 


THE CANADIAN MIGRATORY BIRDS CONVENTION ACT. 


The Canadian law known as the migratory birds convention act 
was assented to August 29,1917. Its object is practically the same as 
that of the migratory bird treaty act passed by Congress, but its 
scope is somewhat broader. It authorizes the governor in council to 
make regulations on five different subjects: (a) Seasons, (6) permits for 
capture of birds for scientific or propagating purposes, (c) shipment or 
export during the close season, (d) prohibiting killing or capture of 
birds in any prescribed area, and (e) for any other purpose. Two- 
thirds of the sections are devoted to enforcement. The law is admin_ 
istered by the minister of the interior, who has authority to appoint 
officers, who in enforcing its provisions may exercise the powers of 
justices of the peace or police constables. Guns, ammunition, boats, 
teams, wagons, outfits, decoys, and appliances of every kind used in 
violation of the law or regulations in sight of a game officer may be 
seized and confiscated by him. Assaulting, obstructing, or interfering 
with a game officer or refusing to furnish information or giving false 
information respecting a violation of the law are likewise made of- 
fenses. Game officers may enter any premises in which they believe 


BIRDS WHOSE PLUMES ARE COMMERCIALIZED. 


Tpper: The scalp, or raw plumes, as taken from the back of the egret. The plumed egret is scientifically 
known as the Mesophoyx plumifera. Middle: A heron from which the commercial plumes have been 
torn, leaving the finer feathers and down. The great white egret or European white heron ( Herodias 
or Ardea, Alba) is found by the hundreds on the lagoons of Venezuela. Lower: The ‘stub’? plume 
of the egret, which it is against the law to sellor wear. To obtain it it is necessary to destroy the female 
at brooding time, leaving her young to die of starvation and exposure, as in this case the female has 
the showy plumage. 
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migratory birds are found and may examine any trunk, bag, parcel, 
or receptacle which they believe contains such birds, nests, or eggs. 
The penalty for a violation of this law or the regulations is a fine of 


from $10 to $100 or imprisonment for not more than six months, or 
both. 
THE CANADIAN REGULATIONS. 


The Canadian regulations under the migratory birds convention 
act cover much the same ground as the regulations previously men- 
tioned, except that they do not contain a specific provision in regard 
to methods of hunting, but have in addition a prohibition that foreign 
species of migratory birds shall not be imported without the consent 
in writing of the minister of the interior. The seasons in general con- 
form with those on the same birds in the adjoining sections of the 
United States. The earliest seasons open August 15 and September 1, 
but on account of climatic conditions no season extends later than 
December 15. The long close seasons provided under the treaty are 
definitely stated to continue until January 1, 1928, on band-tailed 
pigeons, cranes, swans, curlew, and smaller shore birds, and until 
January 1, 1923, on the wood duck and eider duck, with the pro- 
vision that British Columbia may adopt such regulations for the 
wood duck as the local authorities may deem appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT. 


In accordance with the general policy by which matters relating 
to Federal preservation of game in the United States have for some 
years been placed in charge of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is responsible for the enforcement of the 
migratory bird treaty act and the work is carried on by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. In Canada, the law is under the jurisdiction 
of the minister of the interior. 

The present appropriation for this work is the same as that pro- 
vided for enforcement of the Federal migratory bird law of March 4, 
1913—$50,000 per annum. Doubtless in due time Congress will 
make adequate provision to enable the department fully to meet the 
new responsibilities placed upon it. The department has the cordial 
cooperation of the game commissioners and the warden force in the 
various States. Many of the States have already made their seasons 
conform with those under the Federal law, and under these circum- 
stances hunting out of season is not only a violation of the Federal 
law, but of the State law as well, and it thus becomes possible for the 
large number of wardens in the employ of the State departments to 
aid effectually in securing compliance with the regulations. Thus 
with the cordial cooperation between the States and the United States, 
and between the United States and Canada, migratory birds are 
destined to receive protection such as is accorded them nowhere else 
in the world. 
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F the 25,000,000 tons of ocean-going tonnage which the 
United States Shipping Board plans to have completed 
by 1920 upwards of 8,000,000 tons will be available for 
South American commerce. 

America is engaged in the upbuilding of the greatest merchant 
marine ever owned by any nation. The record of a 5,000-ton collier 
launched in 27 days from the laying of her keel, and the more recent 
accomplishment of launching 95 ships in a single day, show the 
energy of her shipbuilders in striving for the 25,000,000 tons which 
she means to have in 1920—a merchant fleet representing more than 
half the combined tonnage of the world at the outbreak of the 
European war. 

Primarily, this vast tonnage is being built for the defense of 
civilization, for the hurrying of troops and their supplies to the 
battle lines of the allies. But with the coming of peace there will 
be this new-made fleet in full readiness to carry to all markets the 
merchandise that has been congesting in terminals for lack of trans- 
portation. 

With the advent of peace South America should come into an era 
of unprecedented prosperity, provided ships are available for carry- 
ing her commerce. With so large a proportion of the world tonnage 
gone to the bottom, with the unprecedented demand which will 
inevitably be made upon what remains in bringing our armies home, 
furnishing devastated Europe with material for reconstruction, the 
renewed flow of immigration and general readjustment, South 
America can count it something more than fortunate that her great 
sister of the north will be in position to carry all the exports she 
wishes to freight to foreign ports and .to bring in all the imports 
which her merchants need. 

It is expected that from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 dead-weight tons 
of America’s new merchant fleet will be devoted to South American 
trade. This estimate has been arrived at by experts in the Division 
of Planning and Statistics of the United States Shipping Board, 
following an exhaustive study of South America’s tonnage require- 
ments. The fortunes and necessities of war having advanced the 
United States within two years from third to first place in the export 
and import trade of South America, the continuance of that com- 
mercial relation 1 in peace times has already come to assume with the 


1 1 By Edward N. Hurley, chairman of Shipp Board. 
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Shipping Board an importance second only to the task of bridging 
the seas to France. 

“After that,’ to quote Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board, ‘‘these ships mean service to our neighbor nations 
ranged on Democracy’s side in Latin America.” 

If one reads the act establishing the Shipping Board, it will be 
seen that the underlying spirit is one of fair dealing with all nations. 
For this act provides for absolute equality between seaports. There- 
fore, America’s new merchant fleet will be for the service of the world. 

Mr. Walter S. Tower, chief of the Commodities Section of the 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the United States Shipping 
Board, a recognized authority on South American trade, has this 
to say: 

With the restoration of trade to normal conditions after the war and very moderate 
expansion in South American production, that continent may profitably employ 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 dead-weight tons of ships in hauling its staple commodi- 
ties. The whole economic and commercial prosperity of the South American coun- 
tries hinges on their ability to market their surplus products under favorable condi- 
tions. They are absolutely at the mercy of shipping. And there is no better service 
which the United States could perform than to assure to South American nations 
reasonable rates of carriage and shipping adequate to handle the tremendous tonnage 
of staple products which will be needed to provision Europe. 

After the war probably less space will be available than could be used. Cargoes 
will be bidding for space, due to the fact that there will not be enough shipping to go 
around. Commodities that can afford to pay high rates are those of least bulk and 
of highest value. South America produces bulky commodities. And most of the 
things South America needs, like the things it sends out, are bulky. It is going to 
be part of our task to see that South American commodities will be provided with 
ships at such rates as will make it possible to handle their goods. 

Some prospective shipping requirements of South American com- 
merce which figure in the survey of Shipping Board officials are: 

Argentina, 2,250,000 deadweight tons for grain exports which 
probably will total annually not less than 7,000,000 long tons. 

Brazil, from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 deadweight tons to carry 
1,000,000 long tons of coffee, 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 long tons of iron 
ore, and 1,000,000 tons of manganese and chromite. 

Chile, 1,000,000 deadweight tons for 3,000,000 long tons of nitrate, 
and 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

It is also estimated that from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 deadweight 
additional tons will be required to handle other great staples which 
the world is coming more and more to rely upon South America to 
supply; the copper of Peru and Chile, the wool and beef of Argentina 
and Uruguay, Brazilian rubber, Bolivian tin, the cacao of Ecuador 
and Brazil, and hides from all these countries. 

Since the war cut down competition in other parts of the world with 
South America’s products, more and more that continent has come 
to monopolize the market of the United States especially with its 
nitrate, manganese, wool, tin, copper, coffee, and cacao, in turn 





EDWARD H. HURLEY, CHAIRMAN OF SHIPPING BOARD, IN VALPARAISO, CHILE. 


Upper: Mr. Hurley inspecting a yoke of oxen used in moving heavy freight, a method which is fast being 
displaced by auto trucks. Lower: Mr. Hurley inspecting goods manufactured in the United States. 
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depending on this country as never before for manufactured articles, 
coal, lumber, and petroleum products, relatively large quantities of 
certain classes of foodstuffs and cotton textiles. 

Of shipping flying South American flags to take care of the expand- 
ing commerce with this country as well as the after-war exports to 
Europe there is practically nothing. An inventory of South American 
shipping will show less than 1,000,000 tons, made up mostly of small 
vessels serviceable only for coastwise trade. Before the war British 
and German ships led all others in South American trade, Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and Norwegian ships also did business profitably 
with South America. The American flag was a rare sight in South 
American ports. There were precisely four American steamship 
lines to South America. 

For years after the end of the war British shipping is expected to 
be concerned first of all with British plans for a closely riveted econo- 
mic connection with her colonies. Other European shipping, though 
considerable in the aggregate, is rated of slight availability to South 
American trade. Only one nation will be able to supply South 
America with all the ships which its inevitable commercial expansion 
calls for—the United States, prospective owner of 25,000,000 dead- 
weight tons or half the tonnage of the world. 

The installation recently of a fast freighter service between New 
York and Valparaiso is the Shipping Board’s initial movement to 
meet the unprecedented requirements of the South American trade. 
The promise of more steamship lines to Latin America is set forth in 
this excerpt from the address of Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board at Notre Dame University, last month: 

Ii in 1919-20 we have the passenger and cargo tonnage we have planned, we will be 
in a position to establish a weekly passenger service between New York and Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Caracas on the east coast, and weekly service 
between Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Valparaiso, Chile, on the western coast. On 
the west coast we now have two fast passenger steamers plying between New York 
and Valparaiso. These are the first to carry the American flag on that route. They 
have cut the time between these two important cities from 27 to 18 days—a saving of 
9 days. 

Our Central American neighbors, Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica, must all have the very best passenger and cargo service, as must all of our 
South American neighbors. We have planned the class of steamers required for this 
service. The type will serve our Latin American friends in a manner that they have 
never been served before, but which they are entitled to. With the wonderful re- 
sources which these countries have, their products should be distributed in the world’s 
markets and they should have sufficient ships at their disposition and at such rates 
that will enable them, when it is necessary, to sell their products in competition with 
other nations. This will give them an opportunity to receive their share of profits 
which will permit them to further develop their countries. 





The exigencies of the war which have compelled the United States 
to become the greatest shipbuilding nation in the world have brought 
about also a phenomenal growth of trade between this country and 





Courtesy of The Americas and The New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 


BUILDING A STEAMSHIP IN 27 DAYS. 
Top: Bow and stern views of the vessel on the twenty-seventh or launching day. Middle: The 
launching of the vessel on the twenty-seventh day after the laying of the keel. Bottom: The com- 
pleted Tuckahoe, the steamship built in 27 days. 
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South America. This trade, it is taken for granted in studies of the 
shipping needs for it, will, as it continues to expand, like Britain’s 
great pre-war trade, stimulate, and in turn be stimulated by, the 
use of American ships in it. 

The April, 1918, summary of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, prepared by the Department of Commerce, presents these 


significant totals of the growing trade with South America: 








Imports. Exports. 
IS) pecs ee koe ee ae Bae ene Se PLUS a Nat ene on Ie ER Coen TN $215, 089,316 | $132,310, 451 
ALOT ae a He Ses Bene cokes a Set SNe ey Soar, Nor tame Satan ae Sa Cem me Seen Rope hoe 217,734,629 | 146, 147, 993 
LO TAS Se a re A fs auto eas RPS RoE eee a ES a oe ea 222,677,075 | 124,539, 909 
OWS Bass Ee es SM Pay ME, Reese ean Seth Saeed Meera ans ark Lo pee nO 261, 489, 563 99, 323, 957 
TONG se ec. Coat aft tata dle an GI Sore Rola, Aerie yee, eid ats nD Ree eT Ee Mah eet | 391,562,018 | 180,175,374 
TIC, aee nema eee es Ce Wenyrd ance Sa ean es epee SRR TAIe Misr SD 542,212,820 | 259, 480,371 








And for the 10 months of the fiscal year up to the close of April, 
1918, in spite of unavoidable restrictions to the more essential com- 
modities, the imports attained a value of $466,509,785 and the 
exports of $257,243,273. 

The April figures, in other words, stand for trade with South 
America, to which it was necessary, even in the most critical period 
of the war, to allocate shipping. It may be fair, therefore, to 
assume for the time being that these figures not only indicate the 
practical limit to which curtailment of shipping for South America 
may safely be carried, but the trend of the expansion which the 
enormous shipbuilding program of the United States make inevitable. 
They break up among the various South American countries as 
follows: 
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Imports from.! Exports to. 
INES AL aire eee oe Eee BAB De OR HS HEE ane Sree qb Seas ROAM aS ese an ee | $163,773, 766 $88, 721, 210 
LET Era] Re Sats eg Sea oe a TO inca ON ie ote DONA AL ohio - 93, 228, 116 53, 208, 391 
CC) WUE RR aera cat Ro een eres ee ec ad Sot ERE a Sh eT CS C 111, 944, 424 53, 850, 405 
1S) 210 Pee eee IA ae ee Se eS ro ee een eS aren 35, 976, 269 18, 239, 380 
(CONIDIA cette ahs PS gar Se ER Se emir oe eae ae 21, 153, 358 8,789, 515 
WIRE Ua yeast cic Ae ceils beter eee etic See ey ees Asner nines er emer 20, 240, 257 14, 623, 659 
AW Gh ay A 01s) bee ee Snes a eee ae eRe tina eee ee Henn Dee AOA 10, 493, 029 6, 285, 058 
SHCA OF Gracias Soe kee ee nena = GaN IES 2 a I 7, 912, 679 3, 743, 110 
1s uhiaeiten Miter eae ees cts en Sa ad gos Cao e bauer 55 AEB ees CE eee 120, 732 2, 867, 215 
PARAGUAY, seis cece area eee ye Oe Sree eee eee See rarest te, ota eee eel 69, 797 530, 236 
British Gralaniay prec eee ae Seek eee A ee NO en nee 319, 846 4,497, 030 
ID PURE INGE Ro RWS so) Senet ea aedohas iso ncema- fob onen aan odw anes sao dos aa 873, 554 1,012, 950 
REeNCh Guiana eek ye eae oe eee ote Bele See wae pear ete hop ae aes 4,058 638, 465 
INAS bret ibn hee ee Sesto ss Goes nite ante nab ian Sina Bonen seSneeeaoac coe 400, 000 . 236, 549 








In the look into the future of this trade with South America in 
which the United States’s advancement to first place has been accel- 
erated by the war—practically all of Germany’s trade, for example, 
having been absorbed by the United States—the réle the shipbuild- 
ing program of this country will play is further clearly indicated by 
the large development, already in sight, for the great resources of the 
other American continent. 
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Court’ sy of The’ Americas and The New_York Spatbajayesilabiays Corporation. 
BUILDING A STEAMSHIP IN 27 DAYS. 


Top: Showing progress of the construction at the end of the first and second days. Middle: Third and 
end of the fourth days. Bottom: Fifth and sixth days. 
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Brazil is a striking illustration. The principal products of that 
rich country are coffee and rubber. The United States is their 
market. The figures for 1916 show that the United States took more 
than 50 per cent of the coffee exports, all the manganese and 60 per 
cent of the rubber. When later figures become available they are 
expected to show that the United States is the purchaser of practi- 
cally all the coffee, manganese, and rubber exported from Brazil. 

All forecasts of the shipping to be needed in the Brazilian trade 
stress heavily the requirements for the future exports of iron ore. 
The deposits of iron ore in Brazil are the richest and largest in the 
world. Prior to the outbreak of the war British and American syn- 
dicates operating them planned to export not less than 5,000,000 
tons a year to Europe and the United States. The exports of the 
Shipping Board figure that 1,500,000 dead-weight tons of ships will 
be required to carry the future exports of this commodity to the 
United States and to Europe. 

Chile has the only large natural nitrate beds in the world. Nitrate 
is the principal Chilean export. Formerly Germany took 30 per 
cent of it. Now the United States is taking almost all of it, and 
would use more if the ships could be spared for the long voyage to 
Chile. The export figures have risen to approximately 2,500,000 
tons a year. When additional shipping becomes available for this 
part of South America the exports of nitrate are expected to exceed 
3,000,000 tons a year. About one dead-weight fon of ‘shipping in 
continuous service is required to haul three tons of nitrate from 
Chile to New York. 

Two other great natural resources of Chile, iron ore and copper, 
are due to add six figures to the tonnage required by the trade with 
that country. In 1917 the United States imported from Chile 
80,000 tons of copper valued at $9,508,012. 

Argentina, like Brazil, is one of the great storehouses of the 
world—a country with boundless possibilities of trade development. 
As the latest export and import summary of the Department of Com- 
merce reveals, the trade between Argentina and the United States 
has expanded enormously during the war, and all well-informed 
students of this commerce are agreed that the only present handicap 
to further great expansion of it-is the scarcity of ships. The ship 
program of the United States is therefore of extraordinary signifi- 
cance to that country. 

The Argentine is the chief source of the supply of wool, sheepskins 
and hides which the United States requires, and it is probably des- 
tined also to become the chief foreign source of beef for this country. 
Its pasture lands are among the most extensive in the world. 

Since the war forced a curtailment of ships for the Australian 
trade, Argentina has jumped to the forefront in the export of cloth- 


Courtesy of The Americas and The New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 


BUILDING A STEAMSHIP IN 27 DAYS. 


Top: Reading from left to right, progress of construction at the end of the eighth and eleventh days. 
Middle: Appearance of the vessel at the end of the twenty-first and twenty-third days. Bottom: 
Appearance at end of twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth days, 
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ing wool to the United States. Its exports of this staple to the United 
States increased from 22,603,402 pounds in 1913 to 187,078,443 
pounds in 1917 or to two-thirds of all the imports of this highly 
necessary commodity by the United States. One-tenth of all the 
wool of the world is produced in the Argentine. 

Another wonderfully fertile South American country, with an 
exceptional outlet by sea, is Uruguay, becoming every year an in- 
creasingly important source of supply to the United States. Since 
1915 Uruguayan wool has risen to third place in the imports of wool 
by this country. These totaled, in 1917, 36,623,341 pounds, valued 
at $17,105,618, or about one-eighth of the total value of wool im- 
ported by the United States. 

Uruguay has also ascended to third place on the list of countries 
sending hides to the United States. The exports of this commodity 
from Uruguay to the United States in 1917 were exceeded only by 
those of Argentina and Brazil. 

The possibilities for the use of American shipping in bringing 
Bolivian tin to this country are set forth impressively in a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Commerce under date of January 6, 1916. 
Here is an excerpt from the report: 

Arrangements have been completed by the American Smelting & Refining Co. to 
bring Bolivian tin ore in very considerable quantities to the United States and smelt 
and refine it here. Though this might appear at first thought as a relatively minor 
element in the vast currents of American commerce, it possesses a significance that 
can not justly be minimized. It furnishes an indication of certain big controlling 
tendencies in the trade of the world. It forms also a basis for future changes that will 
of necessity bring an increasing advantage to this country. 

The bringing of Bolivian ores to this country not only means cheaper tin and the 
employment of thousands of American workmen; it means also the creation of a market 
for American products which, it has been estimated may approach $50,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

About 45,000 tons of Bolivian tin are expected to be exported an- 
nually to the United States. 

Another great staple of South America is cacao, in the export of 
which to the United States Ecuador and Brazil run a neck and neck 
competition. In 1917 Ecuador exported to this country 31,497.2 
tons valued at $7,625,884; Brazil 35,631.7 tons valued at $6,922,521. 
The only rival of these two South American countries in the export 
of this important food commodity in 1917 was British West Africa, 
and since then the shorter sailing routes to Brazil and Ecuador have 
given them prior call on ships. A further expansion of the cacao 
industry in South America is easily indicated when America’s new 
ships are concentrated on the trade with that continent. 
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HE patriotic sentiments of Cuban boys required only a guid- 
ing hand to arouse them to new endeavors. Five years 
ago their youthful spirits were awakened by articles appear- 
ing in various journals relative to the splendid results that 

followed the organization of boy scouts in other lands. About the 
same time, Bohemia, one of the leading illustrated journals of Cuba, 
doubtless realizing the advantages to be derived from the world-wide 
movement, published several pages of matter and illustrations 
relative to boy-scout organizations. The Cuban boys, and_ their 
elders as well, were told what had been accomplished elsewhere; 
rules and regulations governing the organization were explained in 
detail; pictures and the practical application of scout activities to 
daily life were made so appealing that people began to ask why the 
Cuban boy could not be similarly trained. “The well known writer, 
Don Gabriel Espana, lectured before young men and boys, advo- 
cating the formation of scout organizations in the island. Again 
Bohemia kept the subject and its importance before the people, with 
the result that many of the men of affairs became as deeply interested 
as the boys. 

On March 20, 1914, a meeting was held in Habana, which was 
attended by a few citizens, who took the first steps to initiate Cuban 
youth into the boy-scout movement. Two months later, or on May 
20, the actual formation of troops had become a reality; Cuban boys 
marched through the streets of the capital city to the applause of 
thousands of admiring friends and citizens. The boys clad in their 
picturesque uniforms and with martial spirit made a strong appeal— 
not the appeal to arms but the call for better physical and moral 
development. Everywhere they were cheered, and to cap the climax 
of weeks of arduous preparation, the President of the Republic 
received the boys and gave them the handshake of approval. In 
groups their pictures were taken and reproduced in periodicals that 
popularized the movement all over the island. 

No doubt this initial success of the boy scouts of Cuba was espe- 
cially gratifying to the mature leaders who had labored for weeks in 
perfecting the organization. Gen. Carlos Garcia Veles, so well known 
and honored, was one of these gentlemen, and he became president 
of the organization. A bit more active perhaps in the arduous work 
was Dr. Carlos Alzugaray, to whom Bohemia delegated its faith and 
enthusiasm for founding the organization. Senor Jules Loustalot and 
Dr. Baldomero Caballero also figure conspicuously among the founders 
of ‘‘scoutisimo”’ in Cuba, the former as commissary general and the 
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SCOUTS ENGAGED IN SOME OF THE MORE ARDUOUS DUTIES OF THEIR ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


Upper: “Going over the top”’ in a rough country, an exercise that develops prowess, skill, and physical 
endurance. Lower: A party of scouts crossing a bridge in Havana en route to green fields and running 
brooks where they will undergo training and enjoy outdoor life and experiences. 
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CLOSER VIEWS OF SCOUTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Upper: The signal division of one of the Havana organizations ‘‘wigwagging”’ a message to another 
party of scouts. Center: Scouts in Cienfuegos drawn up in line to participate in ‘‘ La Fiesta del Arbol,” 
during which they won the plaudits of the populace and otherwise accredited themselves with honor, 
Lower: A party of scouts from Cienfuegos visiting the city of Havana, where they met various other 
organizations and further developed the spirit of ‘scoutisimo.”’ 
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latter as secretary of the organization. Many other Cubans mater- 
ially aided in the initiatory work or have done so from time to time. 

After the first efforts of scout organization became a proved success, 
as well as popular, other cities and towns organized similar bodies. 
To-day Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Cardenas, Cruces, Santa Clara, Man- 
zanillo, and other places have their duly organized body of scouts, 
who are as popular and their training as fully appreciated as in Habana. 
The troops of the capital city and Cienfuegos are larger in number; 
in the latter city there are about 350 scouts, while in Habana they are 
still more numerous. About 60 leading Cubans form the executive 
committee, which naturally has its headquarters in Habana, and 
from which the scouts of other cities are required to report activities, 
progress, etc. 

The activities of the Cuban boy scouts do not materially differ from 
those of scouts in other lands. The rules and regulation formulated 
by the famous founder of the organization, Gen. Robert Baden 
Powell, and from time to time improved and amended by other 
leaders, are practically the same wherever used. In Cuba, however, 
the climate has much to do with scout activities, which in almost 
every line contemplate the spending of considerable time in the 
great outdoors. Unlike some countries that have long, severe 
winters, the climate of Cuba makes it possible for the scouts to have 
practically a full year for outdoor maneuvers, and all over the 
island we find the different divisions of scouts practicing long marches. 
In the forests they are learning about trees and insects, and of methods 
of living and caring for the human body when far from doctors and 
medicines; on sugar plantations they observe the wonderful activities 
that have brought their country prominently before the-world as one 
of the greatest sugar-producing regions known; from time to time 
the city troop visits the country and the small-town scouts go to 
Habana and to other large cities; and perhaps in no other way is it 
probable that so many young Cubans would be thrown into direct 
personal contact as in mingling together as boy scouts. It is the same 
everywhere—the same system of honor and integrity and uphft—and 
in promoting this spirit the organization must work with the boy 
from the humblest home as well as with the more fortunate youth 
of cultured and wealthy parents. In each case the result of the 
training can scarcely be estimated; and in some of the older organi- 
zations of other lands we have the inspiring example of scout-trained 
boys now filling positions of great responsibility in military or civil 
life in upholding the honor and sacred freedom of the world. 

In Cuba, as elsewhere, the boy scouts have already rendered con- 
spicuous services in many public places, in assisting the police in 
handling vast crowds of people on certain days of fiesta, in guarding 
property, in aiding the old and infirm, and in various other ways 
demonstrating the result of training and influence that prevails in 
all boy-scout organizations. 
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DINNER BY ARGENTINE COMMANDER. 


On the evening of September 5 Commander Carlos Daireaux gave a 
dinner and reception on board the splendid dreadnaught of the 
Argentine Navy, the Rivadavia, in honor of Mayor John F. Hylan 
of New York. Besides the guest of honor, among other distinguished 
officials present were Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher, commandant 
of the third naval district, representing Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, who was unavoidably absent; Admiral Grout, commander 
of the French fleet in American waters; Capt. Cesar de Mello, of the 
Brazilian battleship Sao Paula; Mr. Alfred J. Johnson, city chamber- 
lain; Mr. Henry MacDonald, director general of the mayor’s com- 
mittee on national defense; Dr. John A. Harriss, special deputy 
police commissioner; Mr. George MacDonald; and many officers of 
the various navies represented by war vessels in New York Harbor 
at the time. The principal address of the occasion was made by 
Ambassador Rémulo S. Naén, of Argentina, who spoke in part as 
follows: 

The nations of this continent are called upon to build destinies based on solidarity 
and reciprocal cooperation. Born under the same auspices and reared under the same 
social ideals and political principles, we are bound to make our way in international 
life close together. 

The chief and the officers of our battleship Rivadavia have had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for showing, as a genuine representation of our armed institutions, the feelings 
that we cherish in our country toward our greatest sister of the north, and we have all 
had a proper chance fully to know that our admiration and our traditional sympathy 
for your great country are well understood and appreciated by you. 

You may be sure, gentlemen, that the very kind attention you have paid to my 
fellow countrymen during their stay here has been most heartily appreciated, and 
that both my Government and our people at home recognize and honor the sentiments 
which prompted these graceful acts of friendship. I am very happy to give voice to 
these feelings here to-night. 

I request you, gentlemen, to unite with me in the expression of a toast which is in 
all our hearts: To the union and happiness of all our continents. To the greatness 
and success of your great country and of your great President. 


In response to the ambassador’s address Mayor Hylan spoke 
feelingly and eloquently, and voiced the sentiments of all present 
when he said: 

When the Rivadavia draws her anchor chain and leaves for southern waters she will 


carry a message that will make stronger the Pan American Union and add another 
link in the ties of the great sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
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SENOR MANUEL E. GONDRA, NEW MINISTER FROM PARAGUAY TO WASHINGTON 
His Excellency Sefior Gondra presented to the Pr 


sident of tk 

him as minister from Paraguay in Washington, September 23. The new minister, who 

was president of his Republic in 1910, was born January, 1872, and has been one of the eminent scholars 

of his country, having made austive study of law, within which field he has written several works. 

Senior Gondra has been minister in Brazil and secretary of foreign relations, and represented Paraguay 
in the Third Pan-American Conference held in Rio de Janeiro. 


United States the credentials formally 








DR. ALBERT CORTADELLAS, SECRETARY OF THE BOLIVIAN 
LEGATION AT WASHINGTON. 


Dr. Albert Cortadellas, recently appointed secretary of the Bolivian Legation 
at Washington, has had a rapid ascendency in the diplomatic world, being 
in 1912 made assistant to the secretary of the legation of Bolivia for France, 
Belgium, and Holland. Two years later he was called back to Bolivia to 
enter the ministry of foreign relations.as chief of diplomatic and consular 
sections. In 1915 he was made director of the registry and introductor of 
ministers, in which position he served until called to his present post as 
secretary at Washington. Toaninteresting personality Dr. Cortadellas adds 
the distinction of being a well-informed and traveled gentleman. 
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THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER'S CONVENTION. 


The Department of State announces that the Senate has recom- 
mended the ratification of a treaty concerning commercial travelers 
and their samples between the Republic of Uruguay and the United 
States. The convention was signed by the Secretary of State, rep- 
resenting the United States, and the Uruguayan minister of foreign 
affairs, Dr. Baltasar Brum, during his visit to Washington on August 
27, 1918. The convention is likewise in process of negotiation with 
11 other countries, and its eventual acceptance by others which still 
have the matter under consideration is hoped for. 

The negotiation of this important convention is a direct result of 
the First Pan American Financial Conference held in Washington in 
May, 1915, at the suggestion of Secretary McAdoo and over which 
the Secretary presided. The International High Commission, created 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Pan American Financial 
Conference, formulated the draft of the treaty which has just been 
ratified and brought about its consideration by the ministers of finance 
of the 20 American Republics participating in the work of the com- 
mission. All the steps leading up to formal negotiation of the treaty 
were conducted by the executive council of the commission, which is 
composed of Secretary McAdoo, chairman; Hon. John Bassett Moore, 
vice chairman; and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Rowe, sec- 
retary general. Once a satisfactory understanding had been reached 
and the draft of the treaty approved by the ministers of finance, the 
council submitted the convention to the diplomatic representatives of 
the various countries for study and approval. The formal negotia- 
tions, of course, have all been carried on in the usual manner by the 
Department of State of the United States and the foreign offices of 
the other nations concerned. 

The movement in favor of the removal of artificial obstructions to 
the free passage and ready circulation of commercial travelers dates 
back to the early meetings of the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce and has been a matter of discussion for nearly 20 years, 
but no conerete action resulted until the International High Com- 
mission took hold of the subject and gave it the needed stimulus and 
definite form. 

This convention has a twofold aim. First, it provides for the con- 
solidation of all provincial and local taxes imposed upon commercial 
travelers. In countries which have signed this treaty it is henceforth 
provided that only the Federal or Central Government may collect 
a tax upon commercial travelers. This tax will entitle the traveler 
to operate throughout the entire extent of the jurisdiction of the 
country in question and will entitle him to all the benefits of the 
convention for the period of one year. 
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NEW YORK’S LABOR DAY PARADE, 


The photograph shows but a small section of the great patriotic parade of the labor organizations of New York, September 
2, 1918. In the main parade over 30,000 marched down Fifth Avenue, while two other processions were_held ] 
in other parts of the city. 
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Photo by Mole & Thomas, Chicago, and Underwood & Underwood. 
THE HUMAN STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


Eighteen thousand officers and men are represented in this living Statue of Liberty, the design for which 
was laid out on the drill ground at Camp Dodge, Iowa. Thousands of yards of white tape were fastened 
to the ground, by which the men were guided to their respective positions. The dimensions are astonish- 
ing. Thecamera was placed uponahigh tower, From the position nearest toit occupied by the soldiers 
to the one man at the tip of the torch was 1,235 feet, or approximately a quarter ofamile. From the base 
to the shoulder measures 150 feet; the right arm, 340 feet; the right thumb, 35 feet; Length of the left 
hand, 30 feet; the flame of the torch, 600 feet; the torch and flame combined, 980 feet; number of men in 
the torch, 2,280. The original from which this was posed September 11, 1918, was a present from the 
French people to the American Nation in commemoration of the centenary of its independence. The 
statue is the work of M. Auguste Bartholdi, who conceived the idea in 1865. Twelve years Were necessary 
to complete the work, 60 men being employed for 10 years of this period. In 1876 the right hand and 
torch were completed in Paris and sent to the United States, where they were exhibited at the Centennial 
in Philadelphia. Ten years later, in October, 1886, the statue was completed and formally dedicated. 
The greatest height from the foundation of the pedestal to the top of the torch is 305 feet. The statue 


weighs 450,000 pounds. 
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In the second place, the convention provides for the certification 
of samples carried by the commercial traveler in such a manner as to 
obviate the necessity of paying duties upon bona fide samples not 
having commercial value and the reexportation of which, within a 
period of six months, is guaranteed by the commercial traveler in 
the form of a bond deposited at the customhouse of the port in which 
he enters. 

Various minor stipulations provide for the more simple and prac- 
tical regulation of commercial travelers. These stipulations have 
received the careful attention of the experts of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, within the 
jurisdiction of which will le the operation of the convention so far as 
the United States is concerned. 

It is confidently expected that the adoption of this convention by 
all the American Republics will materialize as soon as its practical 
character has been demonstrated in those countries which have now 
formally entered into agreement. <A great stimulus to the expansion 
of trade is certain to result from the removal of technical obstacles to 
the free circulation and operation of commercial travelers, who will, 
of course, continue to be obliged to pay a tax, but whose freedom in 
going about and ability to introduce samples may be regarded 
certain of more liberal treatment in the future. 


THE IBERO-AMERICAN ASSOCIAT:ON. 


On July 30 the first meeting of La Asociacién Ibero-Americana de 
los Estados Unidos was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. The association aims at organization of members of the 
Ibero-American nations residing in the United States, with a view 
to collective representation when occasion arises. Citizens of Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador,” Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 
as well as nationals of Porto Rico living in the United States, are 
invited to membership. The founders of the association state that— 

Among the purposes and objects of the association are the en- 
couraging, by all legitimate means, of the acquaintance between the 
citizens residing here and those from the said countries, temporarily 
sojourning here; the closer relations of the members of the associa- 
tion with national Anglo-Saxon element, with a view to establishing 
a perfect harmony and mutual understanding between the two 
branches into which the great American family is divided. 

To render help and give protection indistinctively and without 
exception to any citizen from” any of the above-mentioned countries 
residing here, or who may come as a visitor or to seek work, do 
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business, or study. To work for such purposes and in such cases, 
in accordance with the local authorities and the consuls of the respec- 
tive countries. 

To aim at the organization of a Cooperative Mutual Relief Society 
for the benefit of the toilers of the Iberian-American element, in 
order that they may not find themselves destitute, and to organize 
themselves into an honorable body. 

The originators of the new association are Sefiores O’Neill, of Porto 
Rico; Dr. M. A. Herradora, of Honduras; Dr. Bolet, of Venezuela; 
Dr. Cardenas, of Colombia; and Dr. Carrillo, of Mexico, who obtained 
the support of Dr. Federico Pezet, formerly minister of Peru in the 
United States, placing him at the head. Dr. Pezet is well known in 
America. He has labored for many years, in and out of official life, 
on behalf of Pan Americanism in its broadest sense. His presence 
at the helm of the Ibero-American society is a guaranty of its 
success and of its support by those North Americans who have had 
the opportunity to see the whole-hearted work undertaken by Dr. 
Pezet during his residence in the United States. 

Women are accepted as members, and a committee is being organ- 
ized with a view to creation of a chapter of the Red Cross, in order 
that Ibero-Americans may work as a unit. 

The president is Dr. F. A. Pezet; vice presidents, Dr. M. A. Herra- 
dora, Sr. Manuel Argueso, and Sr. G. O’Neill; secretary, Dr. Elias 
Cardenas; assistant secretary, Gen. Barret de Nazaria; treasurer, Dr. 
Nicanor Bolet. Committee representing Argentina, Dr. Enrique Gil; 
Brazil, Dr. J. A. de Oliveira Botelho; Chile, Sr. Alfonso Grez; Costa 
Rica, Sr. Manuel G. Zeledon; Cuba, Dr. Antonio Crispin; Santo 
Domingo, Sr. Manuel Galvin; Ecuador, Dr. Juan Cueva Garcia; 
Honduras, Gen. M. 8. Lardizabal; Mexico, Dr. Rafael M. Carrillo; 
Nicaragua, Dr. Luis F. Correa; Panama, Dr. Jorge Boyd; Paraguay, 
Sr. Miguel Ordorica; Peru, Sr. Pedro B. Rubio; Porto Rico, Sr. Rafael 
Rios; Uruguay, Sr. Carlos F. Fernandez; Venezuela, Gen. Aristides 
Telleria. 
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The Islands of Juan Fernandez, by Carl Skottsberg, in the May 
number of The Geographical Review (New York), is an account of 
the topographical and botanical features of this group of islands, 
owned by Chile, the largest of which, called ‘‘Mas-a-tierra,’”’ owes its 
fame to the fact that from 1704 to 1709 Alexander Selkirk remained 
there in voluntary exile, and his subsequent stories of his experiences 
became the basis of Daniel Defoe’s immortal ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.” 
Dr. Skottsberg, Sweden’s famous botanical explorer, had spent a few 
days on the islands in 1908, and much to his surprise had discovered 
some specimens of Magellanic flora notwithstanding the fact that the 
islands are located in about 33° 8S. latitude. Numerous examples of 
an endemic flora of unusual interest were found, and upon the publi- 
cation of these discoveries some time later in Dr. Skottsberg’s book, 
“The Wilds of Patagonia,’ so much enthusiasm in Swedish scientific 
circles was aroused that in 1916 a new enterprise, known as the 
Swedish Pacific Expedition of 1916-17, was organized and supported 
by the Royal Geographical Society of Stockholm and various govern- 
ment institutions. The aim of the expedition was announced as “‘an 
attempt to carry out as complete a biological investigation of the 
outlying Chilean islands as possible, especially of Juan Fernandez.” 
Accompanied by Mrs. Inga Skottsberg as botanical assistant, and 
Mr. K. Backstrém as zoological collector, Dr. Skottsberg left Sweden 
October 4, 1916, and reached Mas-a-tierra December 1, 1916. 

While the Butterry published a more detailed historical sketch 
of these islands some four years ago (‘The Island of Juan Fernandez,” 
by Edward Albes, Bulletin of the Pan American Union, August, 
1914), it may not be amiss to reproduce the brief outline given by 
Dr. Skottsberg, as follows: 

The Juan Fernandez group consists of two larger islands, Mas-a-tierra, 360 miles 
west by south of Valparaiso, and Mas-a-fuera, 90 miles farther west. Mas-a-tierra is 


about 12 miles long by 33 wide, Mas-a-fuera 6 by 33. At the southwest end of the 


former and separated from it by a shallow channel is the small and desolate islet of 
Santa Clara. 


For many years after their discovery the islands were only occupied temporarily. 
In the mid-eighteenth century, to prevent their use as a rendezvous for pirates or as 
a provisioning station for other more formidable enemies, the Chilean governor created 
the first permanent settlement in Mas-a-tierra on the bay of San Juan Bautista, better 
known as Cumberland Bay. The fortunes of the settlement fluctuated. On several 
occasions the islands served as a penal station. Agricultural enterprises had little 
success. To-day it enjoys a certain prosperity as the center of a flourishing fishing 
industry. The waters are rich in excellent fish, many species being peculiar to the 
place; yet this abundant variety is of minor importance. The colony, including some 
300 souls, may be said to subsist on one single product, a large crustacean (Palinurus 
frontalis), known only on these islands and on the sterile islands of San Felix and San 
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JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS. 





VIEWS OF THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ, OR MAS A TIERRA. 


Upper: One of the small bays that indent the northern coast of the island. Lower: The high peaks of 
the north end of the island, with the intervening valleys, on whose precipitous slopes may be seen dark 
forests, with occasional houses set amongst kitchen gardens. 





THE LANDING PLACE AT CUMBERLAND BAY. 


The noteworthy mountain of the island of Juan Fernandez, called Yunque (The Anvil), is shown in the 
distance. 





Courtesy of U.S. Consul A. T. Haeberle. 


RUINS OF OLD SPANISH FORT ON JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


In 1750 the Spanish Government, through the then governor of Chile, sent a detachment of troops to Juan 
Fernandez to build a town and severai forts and batteries at different points. In 1835 the town and forts 


were practically destroyed by an earthquake, The picture shows what remains of the main fortress, 
which has never been rebuilt, 
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CRUSOE’S LOOKOUT. 


Thisis the sharp gap in theisland of Juan Fernandez where Crusoe is said to have clambered daily to 
watch for rescuing vessels. Itis known locally as Portezuelo de Villagra. The small dark square on 
the cliff to the right ofthe center is the commemorative tablet shown in detailin the next picture. 





THE SELKIRK TABLET. 


Containing the following inscription: ‘‘In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner. A native of Largo, 

in the county of Fife, Scotland. Who lived on this island, in complete solitude, for four years and 
four months. He was landed from the Cinque Ports galley, 96 tons, 16 guns, A. D. 1704, and was taken 
off inthe Duke, privateer, February 12,1709. He died, lieutenant of H. M.S. Weymouth, A. D. 1723, 
aged 47’ years. This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s lookont by Commodore Powell and the officers 
of H. M.S. Topaze, A. D. 1868.” 
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Courtesy of U. S. Consul A. T. Haeberle 


CAVES ON MAS A TIERRA ISLAND. 


Upper: Robinson Crusoe’s grotto, where Selkirk is said to have made his home before building more 
modern apartments. Lower: A cave used by the Spanish authorities as a dungeon while theisland was 
a penal colony. In this Chilean patriots were imprisoned when exiled during the war of independence. 
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Ambrosio, 500 miles farther north, where no settlement is practicable. This lobster 
is highly appreciated in Chile. Two canning factories have been established here, 
and three schooners carry the canned product as well as great quantities of live lobsters 
to the mainland. Nearly all the fishermen have their gardens, where fruit and vege- 
tables are grown, and small herds of cattle graze in the well-watered valleys. 


The topographical features and climatic conditions of the islands 
are described in part as follows: 


All the islands are built of Tertiary volcanic rocks, nearly always beautifully layered. 
It is probable that they are early Tertiary; there is no trace of craters or of any recent 
volcanic action. The topography of Mas-a-tierra is very broken. The eastern part 
is much higher. It reaches its greatest elevation along the south side, culminating 
in the famous and truly inaccessible massif El Yunque (The Anvil), which falls 
abruptly down into the sea 3,100 feet. The upper part is of a hard dark gray rock 
forming all the wild crests and peaks. The island has been greatly cut.down by 
erosion, which has left a curved backbone and a long line of ribs separating deep 
valleys. Underlying the harder rocks are innumerable layers of tufa, red, brown, or 
yellow that make a striking contrast to the vivid green of the forests. The rainfall is 
concentrated on the higher eastern and central portions of the island, where the air 
currents, rising suddenly from the south shore, condense their moisture. From the 
high backbone forest-clad valleys descend to the north coast and terminate in open 
bays. No level ground of any extent is seen. Between the bays the shore is very 
steep, and the cliffs reach the height of a thousand feet in many places. 

Only the climate of the central part (Cumberland Bay) is well known. Here obser- 
vations have been made many years. It shows a combination of comparatively 
high temperature and considerable rainfall not found on the coast of Chile. The tem- 
perature is extremely agreeable; the summer is never very hot, and the winter is 
always mild, frost being unknown. Gales are frequent, and the local winds rush down 
from the precipices and sweep through the valleys with force. A thick wet fog hangs 
round the summits even in the drier season, and the character of the vegetation further 
indicates that the climate of the higher portions is colder and wetter. The south - 
- western peninsula with Santa Clara hasa different climate from the rest. It is and has 
always been destitute of trees. 


In regard to the floral wealth of the islands Dr. Skottsberg goes into 
more or less technical detail, too voluminous for reproduction here, 
but among the most interesting forms discovered are those dealt 
with in the following paragraphs: 

Ata height of 600 or 700 feet the forest still retains much of its original character, and 
many places remote from the colony are quite primeval. It is an evergreen rain- 
forest, much resembling in general appearance that of southern Chile. Several species 
are identical with those of Chile, others belong to Chilean genera, represented by 
endemic species. The commonest is a myrtle tree, Merceugenia fernandeziana, with a 
smooth light-gray bark and a beautiful lustrous dark foliage, in early summer covered 
with innumerable white, fragrant flowers. The soil is strewn with fallen trunks, 
covered by arich carpet of mosses. Ferns are plentiful; there are large and handsome 
forms as well as minute, of the elegant Hymenophylla. Curiously enough, phanero- 
gamic climbers are wanting; they are replaced by ferns with winding rhizomes reach- 
ing high up on the trunks of the trees and forming a most attractive and striking 
picture. 

One of the most famous trees is a palm, Juania australis, a monotypical endemic 
genus, called chonta by the inhabitants. It is now rare in the accessible valleys, for 
it has been sought and cut with great persistence on account of its handsome wood. 
True, cutting it is strictly prohibited, but the law is not rigidly enforced; not a vessel 
leaves the island without carrying away some of this wood. The chonta has its nearest 
relatives in tropical America, but has no relation with the Chilean palm growing just 





HEAD WALL OF A DEEP CANYON. 


This is on the eastern side of Masa Fuera. 





Courtesy of the American Geographical Society of New York. 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE QUEBRADA DE LAS VACAS. 


Also in Masa Fuera. The ascent is made up the gully on the left and then along the south (left) wall 
of the canyon. Note the boulder beach in the foreground. 
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Courtesy of the American Geographical Society of New York. 
ONE OF THE RAREST PLANTS OF MAS A TIERRA. 
Scientifically known as Robinsonia thurifera, one of the Composite, of which there are several specimens in 


the island either totally disconnected with any other living type or related only to those of the Pacific or 
South Sea Islands. 





Courtesy of the American Geographical Society of New York. 


DENDROSERIS JMACROPHYLLA ON STA. CLARA. 


This is a miniature tree representing an ancient type. It is abundant in the crevices of high coast cliffs, espe- 
cially on a rock off Sta. Clara (which is in fact separated from the mainland only at high tide), giving a gay 
appearance to the rocks by its glaucous leaves and brilliant orange flower heads. 
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Courtesy of U.S. Consul H. D. Van Sant. 
THE ROBINSON CRUSOE STATUE AT LARGO, SCOTLAND. 


Alexander Selkirk, prototype of Defoe’s Crusoe, was born in a cottage at Lower Largo, Scotland, in 1676. 
In a niche in the front of the modern dwelling which has replaced the old two-story thatched house 
stands a bronze statue, erected by David Gillies, a relative of the Selkirks, in 1884, which represents 
Crusoe gazing over the sea, hoping to catch a glimpse of a coming sail. The following inscription appears 
under the statue: ‘‘In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, the original of Robinson Crusoe, who lived 
on the island of Juan Fernandez in complete solitude for four years and four months. He died in 1723, 
lieutenant of H. M.S. Weymouth, aged 47 years. This statue was erected by David Gillies, net manu- 
facturer, on the site of the cottage in which Selkirk was born.’’ 
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opposite on the mainland. There are several other trees and shrubs altogether strange 
to the flora of Chile, or even to that of South America. 

The forest flora of Juan Fernandez has suffered at least one great loss since man first 
settled there. The reader who knows the early history of the Spanish possessions will 
perhaps remember that the islands once were famous for their precious, perfumed 
sandalwood. So complete was the destruction of this remarkable tree that the first 
complete botanical description was written merely from twigs of the last specimen— 
and that as late as 1896. For almost a hundred years it had been sought in vain. I 
shall never forget my journey to pay homage to this tree in 1908. It was destroyed 
some years ago, and thus Santalum fernandezianum disappeared from the world. The 
genus is unknown in America, it is West Pacific and Indian, save for this single species 
blotted out by thoughtless man. 


It is in the higher slopes and mountain forests, the fog belt, where 
there is less heat and more moisture, that the finest vegetation is 
found, and the author gives us a graphic picture of this botanical 
paradise. 


Many new species appear. Ferns become plentiful, and some are very striking. 
One is a proud tree-fern, Dicksonia Berteroana, whose nearest relative is a species 1n 
Fiji. Another is the Thyrsopteris elegans, with leaves as long as 12 or 16 feet, having 
doubtful relations back in pre-Tertiary time but none in the present. Fine epiphytic 
ferns and large festoons of hanging moss cover the trees. This is the region where one 
of the rarest and most peculiar dwellers of Mas-a-tierra is found: Lactoris fernan- 
deziana, forming the monotypical family of Lactoridaceae. It stands somewhere near 
the magnolias and offers the only instance known of a natural order confined to an 
oceanic island. 

At the bottom of every quebrada a small waterfall is generally encountered, where a 
stately twig rush (Cladium scirpoideum) hangs down over the dripping wet rocks. 
Round the brook an endemic pangue (Gunnera peltata) unfolds its gigantic leaves, 
borne on a stem many feet high. The special tree of the valley bottoms is a stout 
Boehmeria, of the nettle family, with distant tropical relations. 

Along the upper limit of the closed forest, where light is strong, we meet with the 
host of plants which have helped to make these islands famous among botanists. 
They are peculiar miniature trees, belonging to endemic genera or at least species of 
various families, Compositae being most common. They have a simple or dichoto- 
mously branched stem, and the leaves are crowded at the end of the branches. Here 
are large woody Eryngia, a plantain tree, the rare Selkirkia (forget-me-not family), 
and several species of Dendroseris, Robinsonia, and other Compositae. They constitute 
a perfect living museum of ancient types, either without relations or connected only 
with distant Pacific islands, thousands of miles away. 

The view from the higher parts—and east of El] Yunque a summit of 2,500 feet is 
reached without much difficulty—is truly magnificent. All around run the rocky 
ridges, sometimes as sharp as a knife edge and as steep as a wall, sometimes barren, 
sometimes heavily clad with ferns and mountain pangues; high, dominating peaks 
rise with a defiant air over richly carpeted slopes, brilliant with many flowers. Every- 
where valleys seems to descend, their bottoms hidden under luxuriant growth. Chon- 
tas raise their shapely heads above the green roof, waving in a fresh breeze that now 
and then uncovers a cluster of the scarlet berries. Down below follow the barren 
slopes, bright with the colors of the earth and suddenly falling away in precipitous 
cliffs, washed by the eternal surf. The wind brings the sound of the roaring breakers, 
but here as faint as the humming of a swarm of bees. With a little geographical train- 
ing the physiographical history of the island is easily read. Not so plain is its story 
for the biologist. _He faces a number of difficult problems, and like difficulties con- 
front the zoologist. The fauna, at first, does not seem to be very rich. There are no 
indigenous mammals, and, save for sea birds, winged life is poor in species. 





The Quest of El Dorado: The Most Romantic Episode in the Tae of South 
American Conquest. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. 8. C., Ph. D. (H. J. Mozans). 
D. Appleton & Co., New York and London. 1917. (Price 7 50. ) 


From the very dawn of Egypt’s earliest civilization, when those ancient workers 
in metal fashioned the crude jewelry of their time from molten gold, that yellow 
material has played an important réle in the great drama of humanity. Ages before 
it became a measure of values and a medium of exchange it was desired for its beautiful 
color and permanent luster, and from time immemorial it has been the synonym otf 
wealth and the summum bonum for which men have striven. To mankind it has been 
both a curse and a blessing. For its possession men have at times descended to the 
lowest depths of infamy, and again in its pursuit they have risen to the heights of 
noblest daring. The legends of antiquity are full of heroic deeds inspired by the desire 
for gold, and it has ever been the main incentive to adventure and romance. Had it 
not been for the desire to find a shorter route from Europe to the golden wealth of the 
Indies, America might have remained undiscovered for added centuries, great con- 
tinents left unexplored, and the primitive peoples of an entire hemisphere have still 
been in possession of their own. The greed for gold is, after all, the real motive that 
lies behind many of the greatest achievements of men, much as we may deprecate the 
fact. That very greed, however, has been the greatest factor in promoting man’s 
advance in knowledge, in power, and in civilization, so that the world to-day owes 
much of its progress to that more or less sordid passion. 

That somewhat platitudinous paragraph has been inspired by the perusal of an 
excellently printed volume recently acquired by the library of the Pan-American 
Union—a volume that deals with this very passion for gold, for it tells the stories of a 
number of daring and romantic quests for it—quests that in the light of our present 
knowledge seem to have been ridiculous, having for their object the wealth of a myth- 
ical king cloaked in all the mystery of fancy and of fiction, and yet quests that, while 
they failed in their foolish purpose, advanced men’s knowledge of a great and unex- 
plored region and did result in better things than would have the finding of the gold 
they sought. This volume bears the title ‘‘The Quest of El Dorado,” its author 
being that learned and yet genial savant, the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. 8. C., Ph. D., whose 
contributions to recent Latin-American literature are so well known. — In this instance 
he has selected a theme which few other men would have been so competent to deal 
with, for in addition to his unusual facilities for obtaining information from the writings 
of the contemporaries of the bold spirits who went in search of the illusive ‘‘Gilded 
One,”’ he has followed in the very footsteps of some of those adventurers. How he 
came to write of them and their ill-fated expeditions is best told in his own words: 

During a year’s wanderings in Andean lands and in the valleys of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco; I was frequently reminded of the numerous expeditions that centuries ago 
went in quest of that. extraordinary will-o’-the-wisp, usually known as El Dorado- 
the Gilded King. Whether gliding down a Peruvian river in a dugout or traver sing 
in the saddle the Manos of Venezuela and the lofty tablelands of Colombia, I found 
myself following the courses pursued by those intrepid adventurers, who while seeking 
a phantom did so much toward exploring that vast region of mountain and plain which 
lies between the Equator and the Caribbean. At one time I was in the footsteps of 
Gonzalo Pizarro and Von Hutten, at another in the wake of Ursua and Orellana. Now 
I was following the course taken by Belalcazar and his eager band, as they hurried 
across the Cordilleras in pursuit of the Gilded King; anon I was pushing my way 


through the dense and tangled forests which had been traversed by Ximenes de 
Quesada and his sturdy men, when in search of the great and peerless capital of the 
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Omaguas; and still again I was sailing on the tawny waters of the Casanare and the 
Orinoco, which had witnessed the mad race of the fleets of Antonio de Berrio and Sir 
Walter Raleigh for the golden city of Manoa—for that 


‘Imperial El Dorado, roofed with gold; 

Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change, 

All onset of capricious accident, 

Men clung with yearning hope which would not die.”’ 


And yet, strange as it may seem, little is known about these expeditions that at one 
time commanded such universal attention in both the New and the Old World, and 
which for the historian still constitute the most romantic episode of the conquest of 
South America. One reason for this lies in the fact that the most authentic and elab- 
orate accounts of these stirring enterprises are to be found only in the old Spanish 
chronicles, some of which are comparatively rare, while others, forgotten or unknown, 
have for centuries been buried in the dusty archives of Spain and Peru and have only 
recently been given to the press. 


Wherefore Dr. Zahm, in his own delightful narrative style, takes the reader back 
something over 350 years and plunges him into the midst of this company of credulous 
but heroic figures, all bent on the capture of this glorious Gilded King and his treasures. 
How the legend started may be gathered from Dr. Zahm’s version of the story as told 
in verse by Juan de Castellanos in the ‘‘Elegias de Varones Ilustres de Indias”: 


An alien Indian, hailing from afar, 

Who in the town of Quito did abide, 

And neighbor claimed to be of Bogota, 

There having come, I know not by what way, 
Did with him speak and solemnly announce 
A country rich in emeralds and gold. 


Also, among the things which them engaged, 
A certain king he told of who, disrobed 
Upon a lake was wont, aboard a raft, 
To make oblations, as himself had seen, 
His regal form o’erspread with fragrant oil 
On which was laid a coat of powdered gold 
From sole of foot unto his highest brow, 
Resplendent as the beaming of the sun. 


? 


Arrivals without end, he further said, 

Were there to make rich votive offerings 

Of golden trinkets and of emeralds rare 

And divers other of their ornaments; 

And worthy credence these things he aflirmed; 

The soldiers, ight of heart and well content, 

Then dubbed him El Dorado, and the name 

By countless ways was spread throughout the world. 


For the story of the wonderful exploits and deeds of daring caused by that legend 
the reader is referred to Dr. Zahm’s little book. 

As the author explains in his preface, the book is made up almost entirely of a series 
of articles he wrote in 1912 for the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, under the 
pseudonym of J. A. Manso. A few changes, corrections, and additions have been 
made, so that in its present form the narrative is a perfected whole, embellished with 
34 illustrations, many of which are of exceptional interest for their rarity and quaint- 
ness, published in a convenient and durable volume, printed in D. Appleton & Co.’s 
best style. So many of the BuLLetry’s subscribers had the pleasure of reading the 
original articles that an extended review of the subject matter is superfluous. The 
entire series is embodied in the eleven chapters of the book, covering the expeditions of 
Sebastian de Belalcazar, Gonzalo Pizarro, Francisco de Orellana, Fernan Perez de 
Quesada, Philip von Hutten, Pedro de Ursua, Martin de Proveda, Pedro de Silva, 
Gonsalo Ximenes de Quesada, Antonio de Berrio, the Franciscan Lay Brothers, 
Nuflo de Chaves, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Aside from its value as a distinct contribution to the historical literature of the 
stirring times of the Conquistadores, the book is as interesting as the brightest fiction. 
Referring to the historical incidents with which it deals, Dr. Zahm writes: 

It is a pity that those who love the curious and romantic phases of history have not 
given more attention to the interesting episode of El Dorado. An exhaustive and 
authoritative work on the subject, one which shall embody the results of the most 
recent researches in Spain and Latin America, is certainly a desideratum in the 
history of the conquest and exploration of the northern portion of our sister continent. 
For the years devoted to the quest of the Gilded King were not only ‘‘years crowded 
with incident, streaked with tragedy, stained by crime, darkened by intrigue,” but 
they were also years during which the amazing audacity, the matchless prowess, and 
the thrilling heroism of the Conquistadores were seen at their best. * * * So mar- 
velous, indeed, were their achievements that, were they not attested by the most 
unquestionable of documents, we should be disposed to place the old chronicles which 
describe them in the same category as the Arthurian romances, and to regard the 
exploits of some of the members of the chief expeditions as no more deserving otf 
credence than the glorifying myths of El Cid Campeador. 

Even to-day, as he slowly pursues his lonely course through the dark forests which 
fringe the Orinoco and the Amazon, or scales the precipitous flanks of the lofty Cor- 
dilleras, the traveler feels the spell of romance and can easily dream of the gorgeous 
capitals and mighty empires whose glamor in days gone by proved such an attraction 
to thousands of the most gallant and noble spirits of the Spanish conquest. 

Tinged with this spirit of romance, ‘“‘The Quest of El] Dorado,” deals with historical 
truths that are often really ‘‘stranger than fiction,’’ and gives the reader a new view 
of many of the great actors who played their heroic réles in the great drama of the 
conquest of South America.—c. E. A. 


An important work on Spanish American literature. The Literary History of 
Spanish America, by Alfred Coester, Ph. D., Cor. Member Hispanic Society of 
America. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1916. 495 p. Price $2.50. 

Time passes so rapidly and apparently with greater velocity as one advances in life. 
It is now eight or nine years since the writer of these pages contributed two articles to 
the BULLETIN or THE Pan AMERICAN UNIon on the literature of Spanish America, 
He was then preparing a work of rather large scope on the subject. The material was 
fast accumulating for the history of the colonial period and several chapters had been 
completed. In the interest of this work he made a journey around South America, 
in order to be brought into personal contact with the nations, the literature of which 
he had been studying for some years. 

On his return home, fascinated by all he had seen and heard, his attention was for 
a time diverted from literature to the geography, physical and political, of the countries 
he had visited. It is a pity that he devoted so much time to subjects that other and 
abler pens were handling, and that he did not limit himself to the more familiar field 
of literature. However, as Divine Providence would have it, there came a sudden 
interruption to his labors by his appointment to a position, practical in its nature, that 
rendered literary studies very difficult. This nomination to the Bishopric of Matanzas, 
Cuba, removed him from the greatest sources of information and cast the lines of this 
activity into other directions. 

While in South America he learned from the distinguished bibliographer, José 
Toribio Medina, that there was a rival in a field which he had regarded as peculiarly 
his own. Mr. Alired Coester was gathering material for the same subject. He en- 
deavored to place himself in touch with the writer in question, but for some reason or 
other, the letter he sent from off the Pacific coast seems never to have reached its 
destination. In the meantime, it is quite clear, Mr. Coester was doing his work, 
and he did it well. 

Up to the time his book appeared there was no general history of Spanish American 
literature. We had special literatures, like those of Medina and of Vergara y Vergara, 
for the colonial period in Chile and in Colombia and like the history of Argentine 
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literature by Garcia Velloso and the literatures of other Republics, with a number of 
scattered works on kindred subjects; but a complete history of the literature of 
Spanish America remained a desideratum. In English there was practically nothing. 

On the other hand, there seemed to bea growing demand for a work of this kind. 
The study of Spanish was increasing rapidly in our colleges and universities. Writers 
like Ticknor and Fitz Maurice Kelly had made us well acquainted with the literature 
of Spain; but we wanted to know something of what men had done and of what they 
were doing in the lands to the south of us, where the Spanish language is spoken. 

Thence it is that when, two years ago, The Literary History of Spanish America by 
Alired Coester was published in New York by the MacMillan Co., we welcomed it as a 
thing that was long desired. Though it was not given to me to finish my projected 
history, I was delighted that what I had wished to do was done by another, at least 
for the period of independence. The form in which the book is composed may, per- 
haps, not be the best for a manual to be used in schools and colleges, but as a source 
of knowledge which it would be most difficult to obtain without great pains and labor 
spent in extensive reading, the book of Mr. Coester is invaluable. I, for one, feel very 
grateful to the author, and I have no criticisms to offer. Mr. Coester’s work is really the 
only one to which we can refer for information. He has approached his subject in a 
most sympathetic manner, and one can see that his reading has been wide and judicious. 

In the preface to his book the author tells us that he is indebted for the suggestion 
that lead to the writing of his history to the well-known professor of Spanish literature 
in the University of Harvard, Mr. J. D. M. Ford. We may all feel indebted to 
Mr. Ford for this valuable suggestion. 

It has been said, and notably by Bartolome Mitre, that there is no such thing as a 
Spanish-American literature, because ‘“‘the printed productions of Spanish-Americans 
had no logical union nor gave evidence of an evolution toward a definite goal.’’ In 
like manner we might say that there is no literature of the United States. Whatever 
be the opinion one may hold, the fact remains that both the literature of Spanish 
America and that of the United States are subordinate branches of the older literatures 
of the mother countries, but of considerable excellence. Both have characteristics 
all their own, inspired by the scenery, the races, the traditions, and the languages of 
the New World, and both have produced writers of great merit. No student of Eng- 
lish literature can afford to overlook that of our country, nor can the one who delves 
into the literary history of Spain remain unmindful of what the descendants of Span- 
iards have written on this side of the ocean. Such writers as Washington Irving, 
Prescott, and Bancroft must necessarily figure on the pages of a literary history of 
English, while the Spaniard can not overlook the names of a Bello, a Mitre, or Olmedo, 
or a Dario. . Whatever opinion he may form of them, their influence can not be denied. 

The history of Spanish-American literature may be divided into the Colonial, the 
Revolutionary, and the Independent periods. This is virtually the divisicn of the 
author under consideration, though he draws no such great lines of demarcation, but 
marks out the whole field by chapters. 

The colonial history of Spanish-American writings is of the greatest importance for 
the subsequent period. It possesses a unity and a cohesiveness lacking in the age of 
independence. Although the bulk of its productions is made up of religious and 
historical works, yet it is a remarkable fact that the most excellent historical poem in 
Spanish and its nearest approach to the epic, the Araucana of Ereilla y Tudiga, drew 
its inspiration from the New World in which it had its origin. 

Mr. Coester devotes some attention to Ereilla, as well as to Pedro de Ofia and to the 
‘‘Nun of Mexico,’’ but otherwise the entire colonial period is passed over in a single 
chapter. Yet his selection of authors is critical, though his references are brief. It is 
evident that the point of view of Mr. Coester differsfrom mine. He takes literature 
in its more restricted meaning, in the sense of belles-lettres, while it had been my 
intention to consider it in a more general sense and to pay some attention to any work 
worth mentioning without intending to compose a bibliography. For this reason 
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more attention is paid to the poetry of the colonial period than to histories, which are 
dismissed in a few words. Although the histories left us by the old friars and con- 
quistadores do not exhale the perfume of flowers of literature, they possess a charm all 
their own by the naive simplicity of the narratives; nor are such works as Mose of 
Garcilaso and Acosta devoid of literary merit. Nearly all these writings belong to the 
period when Spain had freed itself from the shackles of the medieval chronicle and 
history was reaching the summit of excellence with Mariana’s monumental work. 

An important branch of literature that should not be overlooked in Spanish America 
is epistolary correspondence beginning with the letters of Columbus and Cortés down 
through the letters home of the Franciscan friars and others. It was a period when 
such correspondence had attained to great literary excellence in the Peninsula—an 
excellence that was reflected on this side of the water. There was a humanistic spirit 
abroad, fostered by such students as Luis Vives and Cernantes Salazar, the datter being 
the brightest humanist in America at the time when the University of Mexico was 
founded. 

Two chapters of the work are devoted to the Revolutionary periods, the one dealing 
with the South and the other with the North. The literary portion of these chapters 
is mingled with a certain amount of political history, necessary in order that the 
occasions might be understood that gave rise to the various productions of genius or 
talent. Generally speaking, it appears to me that much space and labor would be 
saved by the literary historian, were he to take it for granted that the student had 
laid a sufficient foundation of historical knowledge for his literary studies. No one 
should undertake a study of the literature of a country unless he has sufficiently 
acquainted himself with its political history that serves as a framework for its literature. 

The next 10 chapters of the work are severally devoted to separate republics. 
Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, and Cuba have 
each a special chapter. Peru and Bolivia are united in one, while Santo Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Central America are considered together. 

In treating of the names of authors the book we are considering does not fail to 
point out their merits or demerits, as well as the more important literary movements. 
Thus the influences of the Classic and Romantic scliools are dwelt upon, while the 
effect of American conditions is not overlooked. Each literature is treated separately, 
while it is left to the reader to discover what unity, if any, is to be found among the 
various Republics from a literary standpoint. Unfortunately it has to be admitted 
that for long years a deplorable state of isolation existed among the Spanish-American 
Republics. There were those that had hoped from the Spanish-American Atheneum, 
of Washington, a wave of literary sympathy that might have brought the Americas 
closer together; but these ambitious expectations have not been verified. There, as 
elsewhere, is to be found an element to which the so-called social features appeal 
more than the literary. If the atheneum is ever to be a success and to obtain a useful 
prestige here and abroad it must cut loose from these social features and devote itself 
to serious work. Then the phoenix may arise from its ashes. I feel myself justified 
in saying this as one of the founders and as an ex-president of the atheneum. 

Whatever opinion one may foster regarding the ‘‘Modernista” movement, of which 
Ruben Dario was the leading spirit, and in spite of serious defects, I think that it 
can not be gainsaid that it has done more than anything else to bring about a literary 
unity among the Spanish-American Republics. When its effervescence shall have 
cooled and its vagaries shall have gone up to the clouds let us hope that the unity 
it has produced will continue. Then the movement shall not have been in vain. 

The importance of the ‘‘Modernista”” movement is well understood by Mr. Coester, 
who devotes an entire chapter to it. 

Not the least merit of the work is the very useful bibliography appended to it. 
This alone is capable of serving as a guide to the student who understands the Spanish 
language. 
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I have thus every reason to congratulate the friends of Spanish-America in the 
possession of such a work, while personally I tender to the author my sincerest thanks 
for the most valuable assistance it has rendered to me in the preparation of my lectures 
on Spanish-American literature.—Bishop CHARLES WARREN CURRIER.! 
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Copy of La Industria Argeatina del Calzado (Monthly Review of the July 27 | W. Henry Robert- 
Centro Fabricantes de Calzado, Rivadavia 2721, Buenos Aires, March, son, ecnsul general 
1918, issue). at Buenos Aires. 

Prohibited exportation of edible oils from Argentina... .--- See are HIN ote Aug. 9 Do. 
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Annual report of Banco de la Nacion Argentina............-..---------- Aug. 20} W. Henry Robert- 
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BRAZIL. 

Wommercial Statisties'1 2 = cr<-peteae rete cysts tetas ae taie orale ei win ete ieie ee inin tele ere | June 25 | Richard P. Momsen, 
vice consul at Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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The Second Brazilian National Live Steck Exposition........---------- July 16 | Do. 

HM xpogtsioficruderubper for Jume; MOMS pec = ai 2 cect laie nie eee) = July 20) Geo. H. Pickereil, 
consul ac Para. 

Purchases in the United States by the Brazilian department ofagriculture | July 22 | Richard P. Momsen. 
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ARGENTINA. 


During the past July 26 engineers were employed in SUGAR 
PLANTS in the Province of Tucuman., The production of sugar in 
these weeks to the middle of August amounted to 54,848,365 kilo- 
grams, resulting from the milling of 1,014,586,830 kilograms of 
sugar cane. It is estimated that in the remainder of the month the 
aforementioned establishments would produce 20,000,000 more 
kilograms. Last year 88,000 tons were placed upon the market.—— 
In the Chamber of Deputies at present a matter of international 
moment is being discussed—FREE TRADE between South American 
countries, urged by the Argentine Republic to apply to articles 
produced by the countries involved, as seen from the adjustment of 
the treaty at present in operation between Argentina and Paraguay. 
The plan for free trade among the South American republics was 
introduced by the originators of this treaty, who believe that in 
initiating the plan they brought to their respective countries a more 
advanced conception of international law than had hitherto been 
attained, as well as a more economical arrangement from the point 
of view of material progress. The recent development of the two 
peoples involved testifies to the advantages of letting down existing 
financial barriers and substituting for them more modern concep- 
tions of the union of endeavor, peace, and solidarity of effort which 
should exist between South American republics, in making their 
influence the keener in dealing with outside powers. From the 
Caribbean Sea to Cape Horn 70,000,000 persons do an annual business 
of $1,800,000,000 in gold, figures which reveal the possibilities of 
citizens who by a united effort could mold themselves into an 
opulent and respected power among nations of the world...— 
The annual report just published by the NATIONAL DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION contains interesting data concerning the develop- 
ment of the industry in Argentina during the past year, when con- 
siderable quantities of butter, cheese, and casein were exported 
Butter, which in 1914 was exported to the extent of 3,482 tons. 
increased to 4,622 pounds in 1915, 5,670 in 1916, and 9,830 in 1917. 
In the same period the exportation of cheese passed fon 4 tons, 6 
tons, 228 tons, to 2,278 in 1917. Similarly, casein increased from 
2,925 to 4,876. The past year more than 7,000 tons of butter were 
consumed internally and over 11,000 tons of cheese.——The Com- 
mittee of Rural Economy has prepared statistics concerning the 
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production of FLOUR in 1917 compared with that of 1916, in which 
1,429,193 tons of wheat were thrashed, 28,826 of corn, 993,539 of 
wheat flour, and 21,765 of corn flour, employing 276 mills; while 
in 1917 1,331,203 tons of wheat were produced, 21,759 of corn, 
938,747 of wheat flour, and 15,896 of corn flour, at which time 232 
mills were in operation. 

BOLIVIA. 

Of all the BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION Great Britain received 
more than 60 per cent, the United States 35 per cent, and the 5 per 
cent remaining was distributed among France, Chile, and other 
countries. The tin industry, the most important in Bolivian economy, 
has little to do with any country other than Great Britain, which 
receives 70 per cent of it. Like caoutchouc, wolfram is for the 
ereater part sent to the United States. 


CHILE. 


It is proposed to initiate and develop the SMELTERING OF 
STEEL, a project begun by means of a loan from France two years 
ago. The Industrial Society has asked the Government to install 
iron smelters in the port of Corrall and requests the establishment of 
steel foundries to the end of producing material within the country 
for railroad and similar constructive works, in place of foreign im- 
portations. The territory covered by IRRIGATION ditches is 
at present 1,000,000 hectares, great tracts still remaining without 
water. In 1914 the construction of four canals was authorized, of 
which one, the Manco Canal, is completed, and two, the Maule and 
Loja Canals, are in progress, while work on the Melado Canal is to 
begin soon. These canals will irrigate 120,000 hectares. 





COLOMBIA. 


Under the supervision of the Secretary of Commerce and Agri- 
culture the Government of Colombia has created in New York City 
an office of information and propaganda in the interests of the agri- 
culture, colonization, and commerce of the Republic, which is known, 


as the COLOMBIAN BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
MEXICO. 


According to an enactment of August 27, MACHINERY for in- 
dustrial purposes may be imported entirely free from duty. Agri- 
cultural implements had been exempted from tariff by previous legis- 
lation. As a result of suggestions 'made by brewers of the Re- 
public, the PROHIBITIVE TAX on the importation of beer has 
been increased from 94 cents per kilo to 15 cents. On June 5 in 
Mexico City a society was formed called the MEXICAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION, with the object of establishing a general 
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organization, which, by means of individuals and societies through- 
out the Republic, shall cooperate in developing agriculture in all its 
phases. One of the principal objects is the establishing of the cus- 
tom of holding fairs. The first annual exposition will be held in 
Mexico City next November.——It is calculated that the coming 
COTTON CROP will be 120,000 pounds, of an approximate value of 
$35,000,000 gold. The consumption of native factories in 1917-18 
was 55,000 bales. Estimating this year’s need at 75,000 there will re- 
main for exportation 45,000 bales. The Chamber of Commerce 
handed down a decree unfavorable to such exportation, believing 
that it would result in a scarcity for native factories in view of the 
fact that the production of goods has lately increased to a marked 
degree. 
NICARAGUA. 


Because of the scarcity of stearine for the manufacture of sails, and 
because of their exhorbitant price, fostering of the VEGETABLE 
WAX INDUSTRY has been considered. It has been exploited on 
a small scale by various individuals, with the sole object of provid- 
ing sails suitable to the climate in certain sections of the country. 
In northern Nicaragua and in the Provinces of Esteli and Ocotal large 
forests exist of the trees from which this product is obtained. In 
gathering it, it isnecessary only to bruise the fruit, after which it is 
boiled in clear water and the oil is extracted. 


PARAGUAY. 


According to the report of customs officials, Paraguayan IMPOR- 
TATIONS amounted to $5,098,581, and exportations to $6,500,200. 
However, the actual value of importations is estimated at $9,177,446, 
and exportations at $11,705,012. The majority of her importations 
came from Argentina, Great Britain, the United States, Spain, and 
Brazil in the following order: $3,346,547; $2,690,048; $1,562,478; 
$557,503, and $331,000. The principal recipients of Paraguayan 
products were: Argentina, Spain, Uruguay, the United States, and 
France, of $8,956,751; $1,060,478; $813,689; $370,011, and $321,575 
values, respectively, Great Britain having bought during the past 
year only to the amount of $60,776. The exportations consisted 
almost altogether of agricultural products, live stock, and timbers. 


PERU. 


The Peruvian Government has made arrangements concerning the 
oD oD 
CHARTER of one of her armed fleet to meet the needs of her com- 
merce with Argentina. The boat will sail from Buenos Aires with 
about 25,000 tons of Argentine products for consumption or manu- 
facture in Peru, who in turn will send to the sister republic a cargo of 
: ) 5 
copper, cotton, sugar, alpaca wool, coffee, caoutchouc, quinine, 
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cocoa, bark, and other medicinal products of Peru. The GEN- 
ERAL STATE of agriculture, commerce, and industry in Peru is 
pleasing. In the past four years the price of all her exportations 
has increased considerably, so that during the past year her external 
commerce has increased by £32,000,000 over that of 1916. The 
weaving industry has made especially marked progress, so that to-day 
the country has numbers of modern factories where hats, shoes, and 
all clothing are manufactured. In 1917 several agricultural com- 
panies were formed, as well as organizations of those interested in 
live-stock raising, shipbuilding, ond. mining, with a combined capital 
invested of £2,025,000. In the past three years in the mint at Lima 
coins to the value of £2,604,912 were manufactured of gold and 
silver to the extent of £2,381,401. Securities companies have issued 
dividends of 50 per cent and mining loans of 320 per cent yearly. 
URUGUAY. 

A conference between the governments of Uruguay and Peru has 

resulted in an agreement concerning the EXCHANGE of mer- 


chandise. Peru has agreed to sell to Uruguay 4,000 tons of sugar in 
exchange for an equal value of wheat 





ARGENTINA. 


BUDGET FOR 1918. 


On April 4 the president of the Argentine Republic issued the 
budget for the fiscal year of 1918, approved by congress, according 
to which the current expenditures should be $379,730,523.28 in 
Argentine currency, distributed in the following order: 





Argentine currency. Argentine currency. 
@oneress 5-22 32-24-8 tone $4359 8a OL OOM Nay ole cee elem ae ene $22, 780, 275. 98 
Internal expenses. . - . - - AGT TOE Sl1584 4) Agriculture... 2-4. 2o-e.- 9, 196, 920. 00 
Exterior relations.......- 419079. 259.38.) Public works...-2- 22522: 10, 424, 815. 00 
naeren dap peers eee 19,546, 862.08 | Pensions and _ celebra- 
Rimblvetdebtsns-ee-- sere 126, 445, 894. 03 HONS=454ea Sees ae eee 16, 821, 473. 20 
Justice and public in- Wet DON sane see Ne nee 19, 395, 000. 00 

StLUCH ONE ssn 70, 561, 118. 00 | 

NVianeeens ates of crate aie 29, 118, 937. 77 | Moballe Sree oso eee 379, 730, 523. 28 


Added to the above there is estimated $11,096,111 for endowments 
and public charities. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 449 
BALANCE OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF ARGENTINA. 


According to La Prensa, the National Bank issued the following 
statement on April 30: 

Assets (currency and sureties), gold, $5,009.21; Argentinian 
currency, $226,928,805.09; notes payable, $1,278,115.01; guaranteed 
credit to collect, $70,002.97 gold; and $35,789,132.90 Argentine 
currency ; Recount documents, $300 gold and $280,063,347.16 Argen- 
tine currency; debts outstanding, $61,116.31 gold and $11,591,991.15 
Argentine money; immovable property, $25,639,289.51 Argentine 
currency; mortgages, series A, $1,800,000 gold; national public funds, 
$9,489,196.27 gold;. $23,779,123.60 Argentine currency; mobilization 
of the rate of exchange, law 9,479, $20,000,000 gold; movable and 
convertible notes, $1,881,015.15 Argentine currency; Secretary of 
Treasury, law 10,251, $71,999,663.25 Argentine currency; current 
expenses, $3,938,365.82 Argentine currency; conversion, $241,538,- 
365.82 Argentine currency; law 10,350, agreement with France and 
Great Britain, $88,744,739.10 gold subsidiary; operations pending, 
$17,147.27 gold; existing in the treasury, $36,527,226.29 gold and 
$295,796,066.23 Argentine currency. 

Liabilities: Capital: $129,082,395.48 Argentine currency; reserve 
fund, $15,041,661.15 gold; foreign agents, $1,017,945.11 gold; basis 
of conversion, law 3,871, $30,000,000 gold; exchange, $106,277,141.63 
gold; expense of rate of exchange, $45,454,545.45 Argentine currency ; 
deposits payable on sight or at fixed time, $793,776.71 gold and 
$782,726,191.77 Argentine currency; legal tender, $94,678.99 gold 
and $73,565,959 Argentine currency; on hand in treasury, $3,284,- 
164.70 gold and $164,115,778.85 Argentine currency; total of deposits, 
$4,172,620.40 gold and $1,020,407,930.50 enone, money; National 
Bank in liquidation, $272,218.05 Argentine currency; commissions, 
interest, and discounts, $205,369.13 gold and $13,563,028 Argentine 
money; loss and gain $547,983.03 Argentine currency subsidiary 
pending acts, $10,945,828.61 Argentine currency; total active assets 
and liabilities, $156,714,737.42 gold and $1,220,273,929.12 Argentine 
currency. 

Comparing the balance of the above with that of the past March, 
there is found a decrease of $9,231,213.45 on discounts and loans and 
$24,738,660.74 on existing funds. “But with respect By the deposits, 
the extraordinary increase during April was $682,88,159.02. 

To the 30th of last April there had been drawn on aie credit of 
Great Britain and France $88,744,739.10 gold or 201,692,588.86 in 
Argentine currency, compared with $8,703,310.01 gold during the 
month of February and $31,611,126.51 in March and $48,430,302.58 
gold in the month of April. 
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CHILE. 
NEW MONETARY LAW. 


The principal provisions of the recently published financial law of 
Chile are the following: 

Since its promulgation, the mint commission will issue bills to any 
person upon request, at the deposit of 18 cents in gold per dollar, 
which transaction must take place at the fiscal treasury at Santiago 

The national banks may make such deposits at the order of the 
Chilean legations in Great Britain, Spain, the United States, or Argen- 
tina in certain prominent banks to be designated by the President of 
the Republic of Chile. The deposits will be made in gold, bullion, or 
coined gold, at the rate of exchange determined by the President with 
relation to the national gold currency. 

The certificates which the issuing agency will give for the deposits 
may be payable to the bearer or upon order with reference to the 
amount of deposits and the exchange of notes on London at 90 days or 
on New York at 3 days from sight after the deposit has been verified. 


SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS. 


In Chile the habit of saving is being developed with astonisning 
rapidity among all social classes, but more particularly among the 
student and working classes. The two institutions that emphasize 
savings accounts are the National Savings Bank and the Savings 
Bank of Santiago. In the former, comprising all the Provinces, the 
number of accounts in the fiscal year of 1917 was 533,628 with de- 
posits amounting to $97,957,800.64 and with the value in notes of 
the depositors of $14,840,488.96, a total of $112,798,823.60. 

The increase during the year has been $12,829,823.87. The in- 
crease in savings banks for children and stamps has been even more 
marked. During 1917 2,951 such banks were requested and 586,874 
stamps of various denominations were sold, totaling $129,760.40. 
The banks increased in number by 1,079 over the previous year and 
the stamps by $41,650 in value. 

The Treasury of Santiago has 18 branch offices throughout the 
country, recently having established those at Juemul and Providencia. 
The total number of accounts is 235,997 with an aggregate deposit of 
$38,810,034.10. These accounts therefore have increased over 1916 
by $6,372,529.41. Especial attention was given to deposits of 
students, among whom 17,775 accounts were opened, in 225 schools, 
with a combined deposit of $82,191.71. The 15th of November, 1917, 
a system was inaugurated to encourage the habit of saving among 
the working class, which has met with considerable success. By this 
means 2,746 employees of 20 factories and tailoring establishments 
laid aside $30,254.75. 











PUBLIC INSTRUCTI ON. 
\ Pa 4 AND EDUCATION ; 4 A® Z 


PROPOSED PUBLIC SCHOOL LAW IN URUGUAY. 


According to the draft of a law submitted recently in the Congress 
of Uruguay, public instruction will be of two kinds, State and pri- 
vate, no private institution being allowed to operate without prior 
written authorization from the General Board of Primary Instruc- 
tion in Montevideo and from the departmental primary boards in 
other departments. Certain requirements are stipulated concerning 
hygiene and sanitation and three months are allowed for schools to 
meet the new requirements. 

It is further fixed that no one may teach in a private school who 
has not a teacher’s certificate given by scholastic authorities, one 
year being allowed for compliance with this stipulation. 

Besides other rules of secondary importance the projected law 
establishes textually that clergy or priests of any denomination shall 
not teach in private schools although such institutions may have 
complied with the foregoing requirements. The latter enactment 
will be obligatory dating from the year of its promulgation, prohib- 
iting, further, boarding in colleges overseen by clergy or by teachers 
of such institutions to whatever denomination they may belong. 

The proposed law establishes consequently strict regulation of 
primary instruction, public as well as private, and was inspired by 
the desire to give the State complete control over this branch of 
instruction, permitting private schools under careful supervision and 
in compliance with the fundamental rules governing corresponding 
State institutions. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE TECHNICAL COMMISSION IN URUGUAY. 


Recognizing the immense importance that physical culture has in 
modern pedagogical systems, the Government of Uruguay was desir- 
ous of creating an institution which shall take especial charge of the 
development of physical culture, to which end the President of the 
Republic has recently approved a decree by which is created the 
Physical Culture Technical Commission, an honorary but perma- 
nent body. 

The commission was composed of the following members: One 
from the General Bureau of Primary Instruction; one from the 
National Board of Physical Education; a physician from the Medi- 
cal Scholastic Corps; a physician to be designated by the National 
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Council of Hygiene; a technical inspector from the General Bureau 
of Primary Instruction; a technical director of the National Com- 
mission of Physical Education; the inspector of gymnastics of the 
Normal Institutes and of the primary schools, and two medical 
child specialists. 

The principal duties of the commission will be: (a) To propose to 
the General Bureau of Primary Instruction programs for daily exer- 
cises; (b) to prescribe the methods to be pursued in the same; (¢) 
to superintend the observance of the programs and methods adopted 
for exercises in public schools; (d) to inform school authorities of 
deficiencies which instruction may suffer and indicate methods for 
betterment of the same; (e) to organize student gymnastic assem- 
blies, and in general to disseminate information concerning and 
interest regarding physical culture in schools. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ARTISTIC STUDIES IN CUBA. 


The Cuban Government on June 8 arranged a system of scholar- 
ships for students of fine arts, establishing six such scholarships. 
Two in painting, two in sculpture, and two in music. 

The object of these scholarships is that students who have shown 
marked aptitude in these branches of the fine arts may continue 
their studies in Europe in the institutes, conservatories, schools, or 
academies judged to be best fitted to this end. 

The aspirants for these scholarships must be Cuban citizens under 
30 years of age, capable of bearing traveling expenses and support- 
ing themselves abroad during preparatory work in the art to which 
the scholarship applies. All applications will be considered before a 
tribunal composed of expert authorities in each particular art. 


INSTRUCTION FOR TREASURY EMPLOYEES IN SALVADOR. 


By a recent decree there have been established in the National 
University courses especially intended for employees of the Treasury, 
after consideration of the constantly increasing importance of form- 
ing a competent technical personnel in such branches of men capable 
of developing the economic life of the State. 

The courses will include the following branches: Commercial 
arithmetic; bookkeeping, political law; administrative law and 
financial legislation; applied statistics; commercial law of Salvador; 
technology; penmanship; mechanography and dictation. This in- 
struction will be in the charge of the Treasury Department and sub- 
ject to the direction and supervision of, university authorities. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
HONDURAS. 


In the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Honduras for April 3 there are pub- 
lished the regulations for the National School of Arts and Crafts, 
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whose object is: (1) The training of competent craftsmen, who, 
knowing the rudiments of their trades, can, with sufficient practice, 
become heads of factories; (2) the preparation of technical experts 
in the different branches established in the training school; (3) the 
preparing of adequate preliminary training for young people who 
wish to take up the higher branches of engineering. 

Departments were established of mechanics, electricity, iron 
working, smelting, and carpentry. The time necessary to be gradu- 
ated from any one of these departments is four years. Instruction is 
both in theory and practice, the former under professors and the 
latter supervised by experienced manufacturers. 

Pupils are required to work 8 hours daily in such a way that 48 
hours are accomplished during the week. Following are the require- 
ments for admission: (1) The applicant must be between 14 and 18 
years of age, as proved by a certificate of birth; (2) he must present 
credentials to the effect that he has pursued the first five years of 
primary instruction; and (3) present a certificate to the effect that 
his conduct is unquestioned, his health unimpaired, and that he has 
no physical defect that would interfere with the trade chosen. 

There are two classes of pupils: Boarders (tuition provided by 
the Government or individuals) and day pupils. In the National 
School of Arts and Crafts there will be hereafter plants in which 
practical experience will be given in mechanics, electricity, iron 
working, carpentry, and smelting. 


REOPENING OF THE PARAGUAYAN INSTITUTE. 


The Paraguayan Institute, founded in 1895, and which has been 
at different times one of the most brilliant exponents of Paraguayan 
culture, has recently reopened its doors to 1,600 registered pupils 
and fellows. 

According to the general program the institution proposes to 
undertake the following work in the second period of its existence 
and to give courses and conferences hereafter set out: 

1. Academy of literature and history, with the following sections: 
(a) Academy of literature, history, and languages; (6) library work 
(dealing with works upon the literature and history of America and 
various countries); (c) reviews and annals; (d) documentation and 
archive work. 

2. Academy .of geography, relating especially to Paraguay and 
America. 

3. University extension, composed of the following sections: 
(a) Academy of law; (b) academy of social and philosophic sciences; 
(c) academy of economics; (d) academy of pedagogy; (e) academy 
of ethics (arranged especially for the development of philanthropy, 
peace, temperance, and antialcoholic propaganda); (f) higher educa- 
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tion for women; (g) medicine and hygiene as applied to the social 
life; (h) academy of natural history, comprehending archeology, 
anthropology, and ethnography. 

4. Fine arts, with the following sections: Academy of music; 
academy of drawing, painting, and sculpture; and academy of 
oratory. 

5. Physical education, with gymnasiums, schools of fencing, and 
other sections. 





a INTERNATIONAL : 
3'@nce TREATIES 4 


On July 16, 1918, a treaty was signed in Lima between Peru and 
Great Bean in Peialne parte of general peace, by which treaty the 
contracting parties agree that in all disputes which may arise between 
them, of whatever nature, whose solution is not provided for under 
former treaties shall, if telomeric exchanges prove ineffectual, be 
submitted to the investigation and report of a permanent inter- 
national commission, and that war shall not be declared or hostilities 
commenced during the deliberations of the committee or before it 
shall present its report. The duration of the treaty is for five years, 
and thereafter remaining in effect until 12 months after being de- 
nounced. 

On July 11, 1918, a treaty was signed in Rio de Janeiro between 
Brazil and Pere by which the parties agree to submit to arbitration 
all questions which may arise between them whatever may be their 
nature or cause, provided that by diplomatic channels a direct solu- 
tion is not arrived at, or when in the ordinary proceedings of Brazilian 
or Peruvian courts of law a denial of justice is alleged. The arbi- 
trator will be The Hague Court, established by the conventions of 
July 29, 1889, and of October 18, 1907, or an international court to 
be established in the future with the consent and by the adhesion of 
- Brazil and Peru. There is to be no recourse against the decision of 
the arbitrator. The judgment is obligatory and its execution is con- 
fided to the honor of the contracting parties. The treaty is for five 
years, renewable indefinitely for periods of five years 1f not denounced 
six months before the expiration of any period. 

On July 22, 1918, in Rio de Janeiro a treaty was signed between 
Brazil and Uruguay for the liquidation of the outstanding debt to 
the last-mentioned country to the first fixing the amount to the said 
debt 5,000,000 pesos Uruguayan. This amount will be used in the 
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construction on the frontier of the two countries of the following 
works intended for the common progress, well-being, and develop- 
ment of the same: a labor institute where all subjects pertaining to 
agriculture or stock raising will be taught; an international bridge 
over the Yaguaran River between the Brazilian city of that name 
and the Uruguayan city of Rio Branco. 

On April 18, 1918, in Montevideo a treaty was signed between 
Uruguay and the French Republic in which it was agreed that a gen- 
eral obligatory arbitration convention shall settle all disputes that 
may arise between the two countries of whatever nature they may 
be which have not been found possible of settlement through diplo- 
matic channels. The functions of arbitration shall be confided to a 
sovereign, or chief of state, or to the president of a supreme court of 
justice, or to one of well-recognized competence in matters of litiga- 
tion, or to a tribunal composed of arbitrators designated by common 
consent. In case of want of agreement respecting the choosing of 
arbitrators procedure shall be according to article 45 of the conven- 
tion of The Hague of October 18, 1907. In each particular case the 
parties shall sign a special agreement determining the composition 
of the tribunal, the scope of its powers, the object of the litigation, 
the expenses, places of meeting, proceedings, and the language in 
which the award shall be written. The treaty has no applications 
to questions which may arise between a citizen or a corporation of one 
of the two parties and the other contracting State, unless the subject 
be one of a denial of justice. The convention shall remain in force 
for a period of five years, and it is intended to be renewed for periods 
of like duration if not denounced on one year’s notice. 

On April 18, 1918, there was signed in Montevideo a treaty of gen- 
eral obligatory arbitration between Uruguay and Great Britain, 
whose stipulations are identical with those of the convention covering 
the same subject entered into on the same date between Uruguay and 
France. . 

The Government of Brazil ratified on July 24 the resolution re- 
garding the Pan-American Railway and the resolution concerning 
census signed at the Fourth Conference of the American States which 
met in Buenos Aires in 1910. 

The Government of Uruguay ratified on July 11 the convention 
regarding literary and artistic property, the convention regarding 
pecuniary claims, the convention regarding patents of inventions, 
and the convention regarding trade and commercial marks signed at 
the Fourth Conference of American Republics which met in Buenos 
Aires in 1910. 

The Government of Uruguay on July 16, 1918, ratified the conven- 
tion relative to the betterment of the condition of the wounded or 
sick of armies in the field agreed to in Geneva July 6, 1906. 





CHILE. 


The Sanitation Code enacted by Congress was promulgated May 
22. The code creates a general department of health and a superior 
council of hygiene to act in consultation powers. The duties of the 
general directorate will consist in directing the sanitary services of the 
State, directing vaccination, directing public disinfection and sani- 
tary inspection, exercising technical vigilance over contagious 
disease hospitals, directing sanitary stations, reporting concerning 
the sanitary condition of cities and ports, directing the extraordinary 
service of prophylaxis of infectious diseases, overseeing the practice 
of medicine, directing the service inspection of drug stores and apothe- 
caries, and enforcing the observance of the regulations respecting 
laboratories. The functions of the council are to propose rules or 
general or particular methods which should be enforced in matters 
of hygiene or health, especially in regard to food and other articles of 
consumption, and also regarding the services of drinking-water supply 
or sewerage, to render decisions in matters relating to sanitation, to 
see that the sanitary laws are carried into effect, obtain from authori- 
ties and individuals data necessary for better exercise of their office 
and report annually their proceedings to the secretary of the imterior. 
The law further establishes an institute of hygiene, a central office of 
vaccination, local sanitary stations, departmental disinfecting offices, 
sanitary and medical pot stations, and departmental councils of 
hygiene and municipal hygiene services. Furthermore it regulates 
especially anything concerning the prophylaxis of infectious disease, 
the practice of medicine, the health of cities, the health of buildings, 
alimentary hygiene, industrial hygiene, maritime and frontier 
sanitary police, animal sanitary police, mortuary police and medical 


statistics. 
CUBA. 


By an enactment of Congress of July 31, goods destined for the 
Cuban Red Cross to be used in making supplies for soldiers wounded 
at the front will be exempt from tariff when entering the islands. 

The President of the Republic on August 3 promulgated the law 
enacted by Congress recently authorizing obligatory military service- 

It applies to all male Cuban citizens not therein expressly exempt. 
The draft will be in force for two years and for one year after peace 
has been signed between Cuba and the nations with which she is at 
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war. Military age is between the ages of 21 and 28, inclusive. The 
army will be composed of (1) land forces, 17,000; men in active service, 
and the corresponding number of officers; (2) reserve forces as pre- 
scribed by law; (3) sea forces, 1,100 privates and a corresponding 
number of officers. Obligatory military training is prescribed for all 
Cuban males over 19 and under 25 years of age. According to No. 2 
of article 5 of the constitution it will be inferred that those persons 
have tacitly chosen to become Cuban citizens who, born in the terri- 
tory of the Republic of foreign parentage, when of age according to 
the national law of the country of their parents, register or have been 
registered as voters, signing in any of the national registries, or who 
have discharged public office by popular election or nomination from 
the State, Province, or municipality, excepting those duties of mem- 
bers of boards which may legally be fulfilled by foreigners. 


VENEZUELA. 


The Chief Executive on June 4 promulgated the law of Congress 
of May 28 called the organic law of the national treasury. 

On June 20 the Chief Executive recast the telegraphic and tele- 
phone law of June 30, 1915. According to the new law, the estab- 
lishment of telegraphs and telephones in Venezuela according to any 
system of electric communication is under exclusive control of the 
National Government and direct supervision of the minister of public 
works. Only the Federal Executive may at its instance construct 
telegraphic lines; but by petition or special contract such lines with 
the permission of the Government may be constructed by individuals. 
The governors of the States of the Union and the municipalities can, 
following permission from the Federal Executive, establish official 
telegraphic lines or lines for urban communication within the limits 


of their jurisdictions. 
MEXICO. 


On August 8 the President of the Republic revised the prescriptions 
of the decree concerning petroleum deposits of February 19, 1918, 
as modified July 8 of the same year. According to the law, begin- 
ning August 16, 1918, oil wells in free territory may be denounced. 
When the denouncer is a foreigner, there must accompany his appli- 
cation a certificate from the secretary of foreign affairs stating that the 
denouncer has agreed to consider himself a Mexican citizen in matters 
relating to the denounced property and not to invoke in respect 
thereto the protection of his own Government, under penalty of 
forfeiting to the Mexican Government the property applied for. 








An Argentine physician has discovered a NEW SERUM which 
has proved to be very valuable in the treatment and cure of diphtheria. 
Experiments made with this serum show that 100 per cent of mild 
cases of diphtheria have been cured and 80 per cent of the malignant 
cases. Statistics compiled by Dr. Marfan, a noted French physician, 
who used the old antitoxin, show that he cured 83 per cent of the 


mild cases and 60 per cent of the malignant ones. According to 
the report of the Commission for the protection of POPULAR 
LIBRARIES there are 668 such libraries in the Republic, 311 public 
office libraries, and 519 in educational institutions, or a total of 1,498. 
This Commission proposes to make an active exchange propaganda 
for the purpose of increasing the circulation of Argentine publica- 
tions abroad.——The EQUESTRIAN STATUE of Gen. Bernardo 
O’ Higgins, the celebrated Chilean patriot of the war of independence, 
was unveiled in Buenos Aires on September 18, 1918. This beautiful 
statue is the work of the eminent Chilean sculptor, Guillermo Cérdoba, 
and was erected in the Rodriguez Pefia Plaza, of the Argentine 
capital. Information from London is to the effect that the Argen- 

tine PACKING HOUSE at Smithfield has secured additional capital 
‘ amounting to £225,000 for the purpose of increasing its plant at 
Zarate to such an extent as to meet the growing demand for its 
products. An EXPOSITION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS was held 
in Buenos Aires during the second half of July, 1918, in which 
exhibits were made of pasteurized and sterilized milk, butter, cheese, 
and other important produ 
Argentine physicians will represent the Argentine Republic in the 
CONGRESS OF MEDICINE and Hygiene to be held in Rio de 
Janeiro in October, 1918: Raffo, Carbonell, Barbara, Uzai, Sorbelli, 
Uriarte, and fad A Nervo has been appanied envoy 
extraordinary and MINISTER plenipotentiary of Mexico to the 
Government of the Argentine Republic in Buenos Aires. An 
AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS will be held in Cérdoba in October, 
1918. The Second International Exposition of Aberdeen Angus 
cattle, for breeding purposes, was held in Buenos Aires from the 19th 
to 22d of August last. Dr. José Leén Suarez has been invited by 
the Brazilian Government to give in Brazil a series of LECTURES 
ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. Among the subjects selected for 
discussion are the following: Argentine-Brazilian confraternity, Gen. 
Mitre and American diplomacy, the Monroe Doctrine in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and jurisdictional waters and maritime indus- 
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tries. The Argentine Touring Club and the Nueve de Julio 
Athletic Club have arranged for AUTOMOBILE RACES to be held 
on October 12, 1918. These races will be from the City of Nueve de 
Julio to Paso, both in the Province of Buenos Aires, and return, the 
distance of the round trip representing 600 kilometers. Cash prizes 
varying from 100 to 1,500 pesos will be awarded the successful 
competitors. Congress has appropriated 608,259 pesos to be 
expended in IMPROVING THE PORT of Buenos Aires, including 
the paving of a street leading to the wharf so as to facilitate and reduce 
the time heretofore required in the loading and unloading of vessels. 











One of the most important enterprises recently established in 
Bolivia is the International Mining Co., which has acquired an area 
of 3,000 hectares (hectare equals about 24 acres) of TIN AND 
TUNGSTEN PROPERTIES. These properties are located in the 
Province of Yungas, about 60 miles from La Paz, and the region is 
considered ideal for mining as the altitude ranges from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet and the climate is pleasant and mild. Examination of 
various veins has shown rich minerals and the prospects are very 
promising for the mining of large quantities of tungsten, tin, etc., as 
soon as the modern machinery arrives from the United States and 
is placed in position. The International Mining Co. is allied with 
the house of W. R. Grace & Co., which has long been engaged in 
west coast enterprises. The paid-up capital of the new com- 
pany is 1,000,000 bolivianos, or about $400,000. Sefior Jorge E. 
Zalles, a native Bolivian, so well known in that country and the 
United States, was elected president of the company; J. M. Connal 
is managing director; A. W. Parker, director; Juan Maria Zalles, 
legal adviser; while the executive committee, consisting of Messrs. 
D.S. Iglehart, J. Louis Schaefer, and J. E. Zalles, will have its head- 
quarters in New York. President Zalles is now in Bolivia making 
final arrangements for active operation of the properties. El 
Nuevo Tiempo, of Bogota, under date of August 6, devotes several 
columns to BOLIVIA’S ANNIVERSARY and to a brief review of 
interesting facts in connection with the country’s history and pro- 
gress. Pictures of President Guerra and of Dr. Alverto Diez de 
Madina, Bolivia’s envoy to Colombia, are also given a prominent 
place in the same issue. “Oruro Moderno”’ is the name of a new 
section of the city of Oruro in which are gradually appearing 
MORE COMFORTABLE AND MORE UP-TO-DATE HOMES. 
Some of these are of the chalet type of architecture, somewhat simi- 
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lar to those already erected in parts of La Paz, and to be seen gen- 
erally in the Chilean resort of Vifia del Mar. Largely through the 
efforts of Sefior Mauricio Vaisman the newer types of homes are 
becoming popular with the leading classes and the outlook for many 
additional dwellings of this class is bright. Better homes seem to 
be reflected in the general prosperity of many of Bolivia’s business 
men, and the chalet type has an artistic blending with those of 
Spanish and Moorish architecture, long popular in Bolivia and else- 
where in South America. The city of Cochabamba, which was 
tapped last year by the MODERN RAILWAY reaching that city 
from Oruro, has considerably developed its trade by the new facility. 
Incidentally, one of the leading newspapers of that city is suggesting 





to the administration of President Guerra that the Government build - 


the part of the international railway from Atocha to Tupiza, approxi- 
mating 65 miles, and the only distance between the Argentine and 
Peruvian shores of Mollendo and Buenos Aires not yet provided with 
capital for constructing its link in the Pan American system (Lake 
Titicaca excepted). Dr. José Antezana, a senator from Oruro, 
has been elected PRESIDENT OF THE BOLIVIAN SENATE. 
From early life Dr. Antezana has been engaged in journalism and 
has made an enviable reputation as a writer on political and other 
public questions of the day. He served in the national congress 
first as a deputy and later was chosen to the higher office of sena- 
tor. The special agent of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Mr. 8. W. Rosenthal, who is traveling over 
South America studying the opportunities for the SALE OF SIL- 
VERWARE, JEWELRY, etc., has made a brief report on the 
Bolivian outlook. He has found that stocks in many cases are very 
low and that there are excellent chances for the sale of such goods 
were the United States manufacturer in a position to deliver them. 
As steamship and other facilities become available, however, the 
market offers a field worthy of attention. A bill is pending in 
the national congress seeking authorization for raising 200,000 boli- 
vianos (boliviano equals about 39 United States cents) for the pur- 
pose of PAVING THE STREETS OF POTOSI with more modern 
materials. These bonds, if floated, will bear 8 per cent interest, 
with amortization annually of 2 per cent. The prefect of the depart- 
ment, the president of the municipal council, and at least two promi- 
nent citizens of Oruro will have charge of the work if it is authorized 
by congress. Sefior Humberto Asin, the well-known engineer, has 
recently been visiting the WIRELESS TOWER STATIONS lo- 
cated, respectively, at Trinidad, Villa Bella, and Cobija, all of which 
are in northern Bolivia. Delay in receipt of certain parts of the 
apparatus is responsible for the nonoperation of one or more of these 
stations. All stations are expected to be ready for operation in a 
short time. 

















In the congress which the SOUTH AMERICAN, FOOTBALL 
CONFEDERATION held in Montevideo in 1917, the delegates of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay agreed that the next football 
match and congress should meet in the city of Rio de Janeiro on a 
date to be fixed by the Brazilian Football Confederation. The 
official survey of the RAILWAY from Tubarao to Ararangué, be- 
tween Cresciuma and Ararangué, a distance of 35 kilometers, has 
been approved, and an appropriation of 1,636 contos has been made 
(paper conto=about $230), 115 milreis (paper milreis=about 23 
cents) for construction work. The railway from Sao Jose to Sao 
Pedro de Alcantara, State of Santa Catharina, which was recon- 
structed by order of the governor of that Commonwealth, was 
opened to public traffic on July 21 last. In 1917 the Paulista Rail- 
way Co. transported 2,019,296 passengers, as compared with 1,997,294 
in 1916. The principal products carried by this railway in 1917 were 
534,801 tons of coffee, 315,808 tons of cereals and foodstuffs, 284,655 
tons of lumber, lime, stone, and other building material, 323,952 
head of live stock, and 11,529 tons of refrigerated meats. The 
receipts of this railway in 1917 were 33,704 contos 892 milreis, as 
compared with 31,926 contos 225 milreis in 1916. In 1917 coffee 
represented 40.8 per cent of the revenues, freight and baggage 18 
per cent, cereals and foodstuffs 6.6 per cent, live stock 5.2 per cent, 
and lumber, lime, and other building materials 4.5 per cent. In 
1917 the Central Railway of Brazil, a Government-owned line, had 
a length of 2,350 kilometers, as compared with 2,283 kilometers in 
1916, and produced revenues during the former year to the amount 
of 55,797 contos 177 milreis, as compared with 46,201 contos 674 
milreis in 1916. The cost of operating this railway in 1917 aggre- 
gated 73,623 contos 897 milreis, as compared with 66,278 contos 
32 milreis in 1916. The deficit brought about by the operation of 
the Central Railway of Brazil in 1917, aggregated 17,826 contos 720 
milreis, as compared with a deficit of 20,076 contos 358 milreis 
in 1916. The EIGHTH BRAZILIAN MEDICAL CONGRESS, 
organized by the National Academy of Medicine of Brazil, will meet 
in Rio de Janeiro in October, 1918.——The Executive decree of 
June 10, 1918, which establishes a special medical commission for 
service in France, provides for the maintenance in the war zone, dur- 
ing the continuance of the present conflict, of a MILITARY HOS- 
PITAL with a maximum capacity of 500 beds. Steps have been 
taken to establish a regular STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
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BRAZIL AND GREECE with the object of furnishing the latter 
country with such foodstuffs and other supplies as she may purchase 
in Brazil and other South American countries——An Executive 
decree of July 31 last provides funds to the amount of 400 contos 
for the use of the Government in purchasing imported QUININE. 
The NATIONAL MUSEUM of the Brazilian Government in Rio de 
Janeiro, the director of which is Dr. Bruno Lobo, celebrated the first 
centenary of its founding on June 6 last. On October 12, 1918, the 
FIRST EXPOSITION OF NATIVE RIDING AND DRAFT 
HORSES will be held in Rio de Janeiro. The FIFTH NA- 
TIONAL AVICULTURAL EXPOSITION was held in Rio de 
Janeiro from September 1 to 8, 1918. Exhibitors were permitted 
to sell for breeding purposes the fowls which constituted their 
exhibits. Under the auspices of the National Society of Agricul- 
ture the FOURTH CORN EXPOSITION was held in Rio de Janeiro 
from the 10th to the 15th of August, 1918. The city of Baturité, 
State of Ceara, recently opened to public service a municipal ELEC- 
TRIC light and power plant.——A department for teaching the 
application of X-RAYS in the practice of medicine has been estab- 
lished in the medical college in Rio de Janeiro. On June 8 last 
the unveiling of the BRONZE BUST of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, the 
eminent Brazilian scientist, took place in Rio de Janeiro. The bust 
is the work of the Brazilian sculptor Correia Lima. 























To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Chilean 
Medical Society the SECOND CHILEAN MEDICAL CONGRESS 
will be held in Santiago from September 10 to 14, 1919, to aid 
in the preparation of which the faculty of medicine has appointed 
as delegates to the organization committee, Dr. German Valencia 
B., president, and Dr. Lucio Cérdova, secretary, both prominent 





members of the profession at Santiago. In conformity with a 
resolution unanimously adopted in the closing session of the Chilean 
General Scientific Society, held in Temuco in 1913, the NINTH 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC CHILEAN CONGRESS will be held in 
Iquique in February, 1919.——The CONGRESS OF MUNICI- 
PALITIES held in Santiago in 1914 designated the city of Val- 
paraiso as the place for the holding of the second congress—to 
meet in November of this year. As an important addition to 
the DAIRYMEN’S CONGRESS and EXPOSITION, which will 
take place in October at Santiago, a competition of milch cows 
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was held in August last——Through the influence of the Chil- 
ean consul in Neuquén, Argentina, an AUTOMOBILE STAGE 
ROUTE will be established in the section north of Neuquén, which 
will greatly facilitate communication with Zapala, the terminal 
station of the Argentine Railway, and the Curucautin Railway, 
which intersects the main Chilean line. By this means the distance 
of Buenos Aires or Bahia Blanca to the southern part of Chile will 
be considerably diminished.The director general of the navy 
has suggested to the government the advisability of establishing the 
SYSTEM OF TIME used at present in the United States and Europe. 
A group of distinguished citizens of Valdivia has agreed to erect 
a MONUMENT to Pedro de Valdivia in the city bearing his name to 
commemorate this year the centenary of the founding of that city.—— 
In November, 1918, there will be held in the progressive city of 
Valdivia an INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXPOSI- 
TION under the auspices of the Agricultural and Stock-Raising 
Corporation of Osorno. On the 4th of August the first centenary 
of the founding of the NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL of Chile was 
celebrated in Valparaiso. The Chilean Academy has suggested 
to the minister of public instruction the adoption of CASTILLIAN 
ORTHOGRAPHY in the 200 schools of the country, to the end of 
unifying the mode of spelling established by the Dictionary of the 
Royal Spanish Academy. In Chile subscriptions have just been 
taken for the admirable purpose of founding in London an IBERIAN- 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL under the auspices of the English Red 
Cross, thus commemorating the recent visit of Sir Maurice Bunsen. 
The government has appointed Sefior Fidel Munoz Rodriguez 
MINISTER of Chile to Cuba and Senor Victor Eastman Cox, minister 
to Ecuador. The athletic association of Valparaiso has made the 
necessary preparations for ATHLETIC TOURNEYS to be held in 
Valparaiso and Vifia del Mar during October and November, 1918. 
Recently the famous Chilean runner, Juan Jorquera, won the Mara- 
thon race in Buenos Aires, while the Marathon of Lima, Peru, was 
won by Manuel Calquin, a native of Chile-——-The municipality of 
Santiago recently appointed a committee composed of distinguished 
Chilean doctors to study the measures necessary to stamp out the 
SOCIAL EVIL and to avoid white slavery. 























The CABINET of President Marco Fidel Sudérez is composed of 
the following members: Dr. Pedro Antonio Molina, Secretary of 
Interior; General Jorge Holguin, Secretary of Foreign Relations; 
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Dr. Marcelino Arango, Secretary of Finance; Dr. Jorge Roa, Secre- 
tary of War; Dr. Emilio Ferrero, Secretary of Public Instruction; 
Dr. Simén Aratjo, Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce; Sefior 
Rafael del Corral, Secretary of Public Works; and Sefior Pedro A. 
Lopez, Minister of the Treasury. The Colombian Academy of 
Jurisprudence has decided to hold a NATIONAL JUDRIDIC 
CONGRESS in Bogoté in 1919. The Congress will thus com- 
memorate the centenary of the battle of Boyaca. According to 
information in the press concerning steps the government has taken 
in the proposed DOCK AT BUENAVENTURA, the engineer, 
Dr. Gabriel Garcés, has been sent to Panama to study with the 
engineers who directed the construction of similar docks there and 
at Colén, the plans made by the Pearson Company in order to de- 
termine which are the best for the construction of the Buenaventura 
wharf. In the city of Dagua a MODERN MILL has been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of wheat flour. This new industry 
means the development of the fertile valley of Cauca as well as 
other neighboring regions suited to the cultivation of this cereal. 
By a decree of the president the exploration of beds of rivers 
for the purpose of finding auriferous deposits without the permission 
of the government has been forbidden. Such explorations as may 
be carried under this decree must be reported to the Minister of 
Public Works through the respective officials. Dr. Hermes 
Garcia G. is establishing in Caracas a LIBRARY of works essentially 
Colombian for the purpose of developing still closer intellectual 
relations between Colombia and Venezuela as well as adding to the 
literary prestige of the former country. According to recent 
reports the Chamber of Deputies of Colombia was willing to authorize 
the government until July 20, 1919, to tax and limit the EXPOR- 
TATION OF PLATINUM. Colombia, second nation in the world 
in the production of this metal, produces approximately 20,000 
ounces of platinum annually. Platinum was discovered in Colombia 
in 1735, and it is well known that at present it is the most precious 
of metals. It is found in abundance in the alluvial deposits of the 
Chocé River and in the basins of the San Juan and Condoto Rivers. 
Recently Gen. Pedro Nel Ospina and Dr. Pomponio Guzman 
were appointed governors of the departments of Antioquia and 
Cundinamarca, respectively——On the 3d of August, 1918, the 
completion of the laying of 13 kilometers of the Chicoral to Guar- 
anday RAILROAD was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. 
The president of the Republic and other officials were present at 
this ceremony. According to the data published by the press 
the consumption of ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES and imported 
liquors in 1917 was 24,006,856 liters. It is estimated that the quan- 
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tity of pure alcohol consumed in the country was approximately 
200,000 liters. Sefiora Salomé de Maldonado has offered to the 
Surgical Association of Bogoté the construction, at her own expense, 
in the San José Hospital in Bogota of a ward. Sefior José Maria 
Saenz Pinzon has also constructed a similar ward at his own expense 
on the grounds of said hospital. A citizen of Cartagena has an- 
nounced the discovery of an ANTIDOTE FOR POISONOUS 
~SNAKE BITES. The remedy consists of the immediate applica- 
tion of the juice of the indigo plant. 
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The Congress of Costa Rica has enacted a law authorizing the 
Executive Power to allow the EXPORTATION OF CEREALS in 
such quantities as will not interfere with the needs of home con- 
sumption. Dr. Rafael Calder6én Mufioz has been elected PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SENATE to succeed Dr. Daniel Nijfiez, resigned.—— 
Juan Francisco Echevarria has been appointed manager of the 
NATIONAL INSURANCE CO., and Lic. Brenes attorney for 
same. Recently there has been a considerable development of the 
BROOM INDUSTRY in Costa Rica. The output of the factories at 
present in operation is sufficient to supply the home demand and 
leave a surplus for export. A bill has been introduced into the 
House of Deputies of the Congress of Costa Rica proposing modifica- 
tions of the LIQUOR LAW. In accordance with the terms of this 
bill only clubs and casinos can sell beer and imported liquors, and 
gambling is forbidden in places where liquors are sold. According 
to the ANNUAL REPORT of the ‘Banco Anglo Costarricense,”’ 
that institution had on June 30, 1918, assets to the amount of 
2,300,000 colones, a coin reserve of 787,412 colones, 500,000 colones of 
which are in Costarican gold and 287,412 in United States gold. 
The amount of bank notes in circulation aggregated 898,550 colones. 
The profits during the year ended June 30, 1918, amounted to 
170,529 colones.——Santiago Giiell Gutiérrez, a Costa Rican agri- 
cultural engineer, has been appointed professor in the AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL at Curridabat. An active propaganda is being 
carried on in Costa Rica with the object of establishing HOME 
GARDENS. The Minister of Public Instruction is much naterested 
in this work and is doing what he can to make it a success. As a 
token of friendship and good will the Government of Costa Rica has 
presented to the Government of France two MARINE GUNS, a 
gift which the latter has accepted through its diplomatic representa- 
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tive at San Jose. A group of charitable and public spirited ladies 
in San Jose have taken steps toward establishing a FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL in the National Capital. The annual NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION of Costa Rica was inaugurated in the ‘ Edificio 
Metalico” (Metallic Building) in San Jose on September 15 last, 
with numerous exhibits of stock, vegetables, foodstuffs, mineral 
products, machinery, manufactured goods, ete. 








Large quantities of CUBAN TOBACCO were recently shipped to 
Buenos Aires, where local industries will manufacture the raw product 
into tobaccos for general sale. With a larger number of ships which 
may ere long be available for service between Cuba and Argentina, it 
seems likely that the trade in tobacco and other products of Cuba will 





find a still wider market in the far southland. In various parts of 
the Republic the economic changes being wrought by the great war are 
constantly in evidence. One of the greatest innovations is the growing 
use of THE PLANTATION TRACTOR in place of the time-hon- 
ored ox team. An illustrative case is found in a sugar mill company 
operating near Cienfuegos which employed only two tractors last 
year, but which has increased these machines until at present at 
least six are in use. The shortage of plantation labor is felt in Cuba 
as elsewhere, and the tractor and the steam cable plow appear to be 
filling the place of human workers to great advantage. The fuel 
demanded is gasoline and kerosene. United States Consul Winans, 
at Cienfuegos, has reported on the subject of tractor possibilities, 
and the outlook appears to be worth further investigating by those 
ynterested. According to a recent report made by Sefior Pacot, of 
the Department of Immigration, 1,039,778 PERSONS have arrived 
in Habana during the last 10 years, of whom 295,320 were immigrants 
seeking new homes and wider opportunities. The report enters into 
various details year by year, and is of interest to those who are con- 
cerned with the population or who propose to operate industries 
requiring large number of laborers. Provost Marshal Lieut. Col- 
Guerrero recently issued a call for all Cubans between the ages of 21 
and 28 who must REGISTER FOR MILITARY DUTY. The 
16th of September was the time selected for registration to begin, 
and police will be called from time to time to apprehend slackers, 
‘should there be any such men. President Menocal has signed 
decrees which make large appropriations for military purposes, 
including the purchase or lease of lands for mobilization and other 
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purposes. President Menocal signed a decree authorizing the 
national treasury to purchase a parcel of land in Pinar del Rio, upon 
which will shortly be erected a HOSPITAL FOR MOTHERS AND 
INFANTS. Construction work will be pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The Chamber of Commerce of Camaguey has addressed a 
circular letter to similar associations and other important bodies 
throughout the Island relative to a PROPOSED ECONOMIC CON- 
GRESS, in which leading men of affairs would discuss questions 
affecting the general progress of Cuba. As president and vice presi- 
dent, respectively, of the proposed congress the names of President 
Menocal and the Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
have been suggested; and the general scope of discussions would be 
somewhat along the lines filoned by recent similar congresses in 
France, Mexico, and in New York last year. The markets for 
CUBAN SUGAR IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES after the close of 
the war is discussed at some length in a review prepared by a well- 
known New York company and published in Mercurio, of Habana, 
under date of September 14, 1918. The gist of the article indicates 
that Cuba will retain its growing markets there, notwithstanding the 
large amounts of sugar produced in English and other possessions in 
the East Indies, etc. Cuba’s new MINISTER TO PERU, Dr 

Luis A. Baralt, is a subject occupying several columns in a recent 
issue of La Cronica, of Lima, in which many interesting facts are 
brought to light relative to the minister and his family and the 
important official services the former will probably render the coun- 
try of his birth and the one to which he is now accredited. The 
secretary of the Habana department of sanitation has issued orders 
for the demolition of the CASA DE RECOGIDAS at Compostela. 
This ancient edifice, at.times used as a female prison, came into 
public notice during the Spanish-American war, when a young 
Cuban woman was heroically rescued by several foreigners. The 
daring act proved an episode of international interest, and inci- 
dentally drew much attention to the rescued and the rescuers. On 
the site of the old building a modern dispensary is to be erected. 
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The Central Dominican Railway has completed its NEW BRIDGE 
over the Bajabonico and trains are now making use of the structure, 
according to a notice appearing in Ecos del Norte of August 9. 
Gen. J. H. Pendleton, the acting military governor of the Republic, 
has made public executive order No. 187, which says that ‘‘by virtue 
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of the powers vested in the military government an appropriation 
is hereby made from the Dominican funds * * * of $1,285,000 
for carrying through THE FOLLOWING WORKS: Trunk highway, 
completion, $725,000; wharf and harbor improvements at San 
Pedro de Macoria, $200,000; Monte-Cristy-Dajabon, bridge over 
Yaque del Norte, $40,000; Azua-San Juan, bridge over Yaque del 
Sur, $100,000; San Pedro de Macoris-Hato Mayor-Seybo road, 
$200,000; Bani-Santo Domingo City road, $20,000. This order is 
published in the Gaceta Oficial in English and Spanish. Persons 
interested in the publication of such orders and _ possibilities of 
contracting for other works may subscribe for the Gazeta by sending 
the subscription price of $5 to the department of the interior and 
police, Santo Domingo City, Dominican Republic. It is a daily 
publication. The names of several hundred medical DOCTORS, 
DENTISTS, AND PHARMACISIS who are legally entitled to 
practice their professions within the Republic are published in the 
Boletin Oficial da la Oficina Superior de Sanidad, No. 20, August 18, 
1918. This list forms an important document for many professional 
and business men of the United States who contemplate the sale of 
drugs and medicines in the Dominican Republic or who may be 
otherwise interested in the lines mentioned. Addresses, however, 
are not given in connection with the names. The report of the 
DOMINICAN CUSTOMS RECEIVERSHIP (eleventh fiscal period) 
has been issued, together with a summary of the commerce of the 
Republic for 1917. The report contains 56 pages and was submitted 
to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, by Clarence H. 
Baxter, the general receiver of customs. The report in its details 
shows that the Dominican Republic has never had such a prosperous 
year; the gross total derived from customs revenues amounted to 
$5,329,574.20, thus surpassing by far all previous records and register- 
ing an increase above the year 1916 of $1,294,218.77, or 32.07 per 
cent. The fiscal period of next importance to 1917 was that of 
1912-13, when $4,109,294.12 was the grand total collected. * * * 
The import duties produced $4,923,840.83, while the export duties 
$266,244.63, as compared with $3,680,716.98 and $248,571.97, respec- 
tively, produced during 1916. Allof the ports, including those of the 
Haitian frontier, showed substantial increases over the preceding 
year except Samana. The port of La Romana deserves special 
mention for the tremendous leap in the value of products that was 
made there—viz, from $83,012.37 in 1916 to $273,114.94 in 1917. 
The South Porto Rican Sugar Co., owning and operating large plan- 
tations in that region, has been shipping cane to Porto Rico for 
grinding, but a 2,500-ton mill has been erected at La Romana, which 
takes care of the local crop of cane. Payments of revenues to the 
Dominican Government under the convention amounted to 
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$2,455,783.75 for the year 1917, or an average of $204,648.64 per 
month. Andres Gémez Pintado, engineer, has been directed to 
make studies with a view of constructing A HIGHWAY between 
the city of Santo Domingo and Boca Chica. The Province of 
Barahona is the subject of an article appearing in a recent issue of 
Listin Diario, of Santo Domingo, in which the writer enters into detail 
relative to thefuture possibilities of that region, claiming that the small 
planter as well as the corporation with large capital can find good 
opportunities there. 











The Rockefeller Sanitary Mission, which recently visited the City of 
Guayaquil and, accompanied by Dr. Leén Becerra, Director of the 
Board of Health of that place, made a thorough investigation of the 
HEALTH CONDITIONS of the city and port of Guayaquil, reports 
that the sanitary conditions are very good, since there is an absence 





there, at the present time, of dangerous contagious diseases. 
The Marconi Company, which has now in operation a WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH STATION at Santa Elena, Ecuador, proposes, accord- 
ing to press reports, to establish in the near future, with the consent 
of the Government of Ecuador, another wireless station on one of the 
Galapagos Islands. The latter station is to have a range sufficient 
to communicate with the entire wireless system of Ecuador, and is 
also to be equipped with apparatus powerful enough to communicate 
with Buenos Aires, San Francisco, and Yokohama. El Globo 
(The Globe), a daily newspaper of Bahia de Caraéquez, reports the 
discovery of NITRATE DEPOSITS in Latacunga. In July, 1918, 
the EXPORTS OF CACAO from Bahia de Caraquez amounted to 
4,410 bags, weighing 383,042 kilos, all of which were consigned to the 
port of New York.——In the Posorja shipyards, situated near the 
entrance of Morro Canal into the Gulf of Guayaquil, a number of 
wooden vessels are being constructed for use in the foreign and coast- 
wise trade of the Republic. The first of these to be launched was the 
ship christened ‘‘Ministro Eastman” which plies between Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile. The ship ‘‘General Plaza’’ was recently put into 
service, and during the present year seven vessels have been added to 
the MERCHANT MARINE of Ecuador, from these yards, which are 
now equipped for the construction of ships not exceeding 800 tons 
capacity.——Construction work on the QUITO TO ESMERALDAS 
RAILROAD is progressing rapidly. An effort is being made to 
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complete the branch lines of this road at the earliest possible date. 
Engineer Wulckow, who is in charge of the work reports that satis- 
factory progress is being made in putting the branches and main line 
in condition to be opened to permanent traffic. 
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Gen. Manuel Piedra Martel, the NEW MINISTER FROM CUBA 
to Guatemala, was received by the President of the Republic, the 
usual courtesies and formalities being offered and observed between 
the two statesmen. Don Francisco Solat y Moreno has been named 
consul ad honorem of Guatemala in Valencia, Spain; Don Felix 
Calderon Avila CONSUL GENERAL of Guatemala in San Francisco 
ad interim; and Don Antonio N. Cabrera, secretary of the same 
consulate general ad interim. By official decree of the President 
of the Republic, and in honor of France and the fall of the Bastile, the 
14th of July was proclaimed a NATIONAL HOLIDAY. In honor of 
the natal day of the United States the 4th of July was similarly 
declared a legal holiday.——EI Guatemalteco, of Guatemala City, in 
its issue of July 17 last gives an interesting editorial summary of the 
FOREIGN DEBT of the nation, in which it is shown that the interest 
was anticipated on the debt and was paid from 1913 to June 30, 1919- 
Various other interesting facts were discussed, and it was shown that 
the economic condition of Guatemala is exceptionally good.—Guate- 
malan newspapers are devoting considerable space to the DANGERS 
OF THE MOSQUITO and to the tendency to neglect to take pre- 
cautions against the spread of disease caused by this and other 
insects. In this connection the President of the Republic has com- 
missioned Dr. Rafael Morales to proceed to different parts of the 
country and to take measures to prevent the propagation of the 
stegomia fasciata. The faculty of medicine and the faculty of phar- 
macy are to cooperate with this well-known physician in every possi- 
ble way to popularize sanitary methods and improve the general 
health of the people. Commenting on the COFFEE HARVESTS 
the correspondent of Diaro de Centro Americana, writing from 
Barberena, states that the crop may be shorter than at first 
expected, as rains have been scarce, which fact will make the harvest 
season somewhat early. Roads, on the other hand, are in an 
unusually good condition and the transportation of coffee 
to markets will be facilitated. The President of the Republic 
has approved the contract entered into between the director 
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general of Correos and Henry Charlton Houghton, the representative 
of the London firm of Waterlow & Sons. This contract concerns 
certain supplies needed for the POSTAL DEPARTMENT of Guate- 
mala. The Comite del Contingente Obrero para la reconstruccién 
de la Capital, a society of workmen, has been officially recognized and 
its 31 articles of organization approved by the President of the 
Republic. These workmen will construct an edifice for the SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, the School of Medicine, etc., in Guate- 
mala City. A contract has been entered into between the Director 
General of Telegraphs and Don Manuel Carrera E., in which the latter 
agrees to construct in Guatemala City an edifice for the use of the 
national telegraph school. The building will have nine departments 
or sections in accordance with the uses to which it is to be placed. 
The various stipulations of the contract are contained in 10 para- 
graphs which are published in El Guatemalteco, Guatemala City, 
June 22, 1918, the total cost of the building being 76,888 pesos (peso 
equals in United States currency .7234 cents). ‘‘There is suffi- 
cient AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY in the country,” is the 
English translation of a title under which a writer in la Republica, 
Guatemala City, August 8, reviews the situation. After talking with 
numerous planters and others the writer is inclined to believe that by 
repairing the old and abandoned pieces of machinery they can be 
made to further serve their purposes. Many agricultural implements 
here and there about the country can and are likely to be renewed 
and used in the future. 
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Le Matin, a daily newspaper of Port-au-Prince, reports that the 
NEW TELEGRAPHIC LINE connecting the National capital with 
Santo Domingo has just been opened to the public. Messages can 
be transmitted between the two cities at the rate of 20 centimes 
per word.—The Maternity Hospital Buildings are being altered 
for the use of the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND 
PHARMACY. It is expected that the new local will be ready for 
the opening of the school on October 1——Me JULES ROSEMOND, 
a well-known Haitian barrister, has been appointed by the French 
Government Honorary Member of the Société Académique d’histoire 
internationale de Paris.——A recent executive decree prescribes that 
BREAD must not be sold at a higher price than 80 centimes per 
pound.—A brigade of BOY SCOUTS has been organized in Port- 
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au-Prince by Dr. Wade of the Sanitary Service. By a decree dated 
July 12, 1918, a STATE OF WAR has been declared to exist between 
the Republic of Haiti and the German Imperial Government. A 
subsequent decree prohibits all COMMERCIAL RELATIONS and 
other communications with the enemy.——Le Nouvelliste, a daily 
newspaper published at the capital, announces that the NEW 
MEMBERS OF THE APPEAL COURT of Port-au-Prince are as 
follows: President, Dupont Day; Vice president, Olés Léger; judges, 
Justin Montas, Justin Barrau, Duraciné Vaval, C. Gauthier, Léther 
Titus and Furey Chatelain. The new Government Commissioners 
are Alfred Thibault, Sévigné Milord and Nevers Constant. The 
Official Gazette of the Government of Haiti of September 18 con- 
tained an executive decree establishing a SCHOOL OF ENGI- 
NEERING and an industrial school in connection with the School 
of Applied Sciences. One of the oldest high schools of Haiti, 
the LOUVERTURE COLLEGE, has been entirely destroyed by a 
disastrous fire which caused also much damage to several other 
buildings. A public subscription has been opened throughout the 
Republic and the proceeds will be handed to M. L. C. Lhérisson, the 
principal of the college, to enable it to be rebuilt at once. The 
Louverture College is the Alma Mater of a great many prominent 
Haitians. A new HAITIAN HISTORY entitled ‘‘Petite Histoire 
d’Haiti” has just been published by J. B. Dorsainvil and will be 
used extensively in the elementary schools of the country. 














Recently great activity was noted in NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
work in the Oak Ridge shipyard in the jurisdiction of Roatan, a three 
masted vessel with a capacity of 300 tons having been completed at a 
cost of $75,000. This plant is well equipped for building vessels of 
medium tonnage and draft, especially suited for use in the coastwise 


trade of the Republic. Steps have been taken for the contruction 
of a BRANCH ROAD to connect the southern highway with the town 
of San Buenaventura, which is located a short distance from the 
main road. The municipal authorities are cooperating with the 
National Government in carrying out this work. The Executive 
Power has issued a decree encouraging the CULTIVATION OF 
HENEQUEN, cabuya, sisal and other fibrous plants, by offering a 
bounty to persons engaging in this industry on a large scale in such 
places and to such extent as the Department of Agriculture may 
indicate. A deposit of MANAGANESE ORE is reported to have 
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been discovered in Villaneuva, Department of Cortés. The quantity 
and richness of the ore available have not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. A new METHOD OF READING and writing, prepared 
by Prof. Miguel Morazan, is now on sale in Honduras. The author 
claims that by this method reading and writing can be learned simul- 
taneously. Col. Pedro Rivas is preparing a book which will con- 
tain the GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES of the Republic of Honduras 
together with the etymology of each word and the description of 
each place. Dr. Marcos Lépez Ponce has been appointed ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY OF STATE of the Government of Honduras, 
a position which he held from 1907 to 1908. Dr. Lopez Ponce 
resigned his position as Judge of the Court of Appeals in Tegucigalpa 
in order to accept this important post. Pedro Pacheco Bogran 
has commenced to install in the departments of Cortés, Yoro, Santa 
Barbara, Atlantida and Colon factories for the MANUFACTURE 
OF CASTOR OIL, the first factory to be in operation not later than 
two years from June 30, 1917. The REPORT OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Public Works and Agriculture 
covering the fiscal year 1916-17, containing valuable statistical data 
and a telegraphic map of the Republic has just been placed on sale 
in Honduras. Dr. Manuel G. Zufiiga, a prominent Honduran 
physician, has been appointed CONSUL of Honduras in Buenos 
Aires. Dr. Salvador Guerrero Montalvan recently visited Hon- 
duras as minister plenipotentiary of the Government of Nicaragua 
on a SPECIAL MISSION of peace and confraternity, and was ac- 
corded a cordial and enthusiastic reception by the Government and 
people of Honduras. 


























The Department of Communications and Public Works has made 
public a contract entered into with Sefior Lic. Enrique KE. Garcia, in 
which the latter will CONSTRUCT A WOODEN DOCK in San 
Benito, Yucatan. The various stipulations of this contract are 





printed in full in the Diario Oficial, Mexico City, August 23, 1918. 
Sefior Juan Gonzalez, a Mexican citizen who has resided for some 
time at El Paso, Tex., has INVENTED A FIREARM which is said 
to be superior to many others now in use by the armies of the leading 
nations. Sefior Gonzalez recently visited Mexico City to confer 
with patent and other national authorities, and after obtaining a 
patent in Mexico will ask for similar patent protection in the United 
States and in European countries. The invention has been examined 
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by numerous military officers in Mexico, who pronounce it novel and 
important and who believe it will become a very necessary small-arm 
weapon for military use generally.——The well-known Mexican 
engineer, Don Fernando Dublan, chief of the division of ports of the 
Department of the Interior, has recently visited PUERTO MEXICO 
for the purpose of arranging for improving and deepening the channel, 
in order that larger vessels may use the port, the latter for some — 
months having been in a bad condition. Senior Dubian was the 
engineer who had charge of harbor and river improvements. at 
Tampico, which have given such good results from both an engineer- 
ing and a commercial standpoint. El Universal, one of the leading 
newspapers of Mexico City, under date of August 24, speaks highly 
of the proposed plans for making greater use of the Mississippi River 
by transportation interests of the United States. By routing a large 
amount of traffic down this river to New Orleans, which in the past 
has been transported and shipped from New York, Mexican commer- 
cial interests will also be benefited. The SHORT GULF LINE TO 
MEXICAN PORTS offers cheaper freight rates and quicker time 
both to the ports of eastern Mexico, as well as via the Panama Canal 
to Pacific Ports. Sefior Enrique F. Vazquez, who has been for 
some time representing Mexican mining interests at El Paso, Tex., 
has obtained a concession from the Mexican Government for EX- 
PLOITING CERTAIN GUANO DEPOSITS in the vicinity of 
Ojiniga, Chihuahua. This guano is said to be very valuable in the 
growing of crops, and the intention of the promoter of the enterprise 
is to export large quantities to the United States. The President 
of the Republic has approved the plan to establish A CUSTOMS 
OFFICE at San Felipe, Lower California, where considerable quan- 
tities of pearls are being delivered from small boats which crujse in 
in the adjacent waters of Lower California and along the Pacific 
coast. The Chamber of Commerce of Chihuahua has compiled 
interesting statistics relative to the harvests of WHEAT, CORN, 
AND BEANS in the State of the same name. Wheat was more 
extensively grown and is shown in hectolitros as follows: C. Juarez, 
12,000; C. Grandes, 14,000; C. Camargo, 75,000; Rosales, 11,500, 
S. Buenaventura, 8,000. Corn was next in amount produced, 
C. Grandes and S. Buenaventura each showing 10,000 hectolitros, 
while other districts indicate large returns. The President of the 
Republic has nominated Sefior G. Villasana director of the national 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION, replacing Col. Alberto Salinas, who is 
transferred to other duties. The school is located in the capital 
city. In September the NEW RAILROAD known as Torres 
and Minas Prietas, in the State of Sonora, was inaugurated. This 
road traverses a rich mineral district and also taps valuable agri- 
cultural lands, but the road was constructed largely for service 
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in marketing the various ores of that region. Sefior Ricardo 
Cuesta Acufia has been named as CONSUL GENERAL OF ARGEN- 
TINA in Mexico City, and the Mexican minister of foreign affairs 
has extended his exequatur. For some time he has been secretary 
of the Argentine legation in Mexico and is therefore acquainted with 
the country and its activities. The Mexican Sindicatos Obreros 
of the Fedcral District has been invited by the American Federation 
of Labor to send delegates to a CONFERENCE to be held at Laredo 
any newspaper publishers 
and writers met in Mexico City and organized the MEXICAN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. A governing board composed of four leading 
members of the profession was selected and by-laws were adopted 
relative to the management and aims of the association. Sefor 
Octavio Campero was elected president; Ernesto Hidalgo, first 
secretary; Gonzalo Espinosa, second secretary; and Carlos Quiroz, 
treasurer. After the organization was effected the members assem- 
bled at one of the leading restaurants of the city and participated in 
a dinner, followed by addresses by leading newspaper men and 
writers of the city. ; 











Revista Femenina Ilustrada, or, in English, the WOMAN’S ILLUS- 
TRATED REVIEW, is the title of a publication now being estab- 
lished at Managua, the first issue of which will appear probably in 
October. As indicated by the name, tlie new journal will take up 
questions affecting the progress of woman, such as social welfare, 
fashions, arts and sciences, poetry, etc. A section of the journal will 
carry historical matter and stories or short novels. Senora Jesefa de 





Aguerri, the well-known teacher, is at the head of the enterprise. 
AUTOMOBILE TRACTORS recently introduced into Nicaragua 
have not proved satisfactory for agricultural purposes, the chief cause 
being that they are not sufficiently strong in driving power. The 
purchasers in Nicaragua claim that the uses to which these special 
tractors are destined are not sufficiently understood by the designers. 
Nicaragua requires a strong motive power engine and a tractor 
especially well built to stand rough service. On the average, 
Nicaraguan plantations produce annually about 150,000 sacks of 
COFFEE; each sack weighs 150 pounds, or 22,500,000 pounds for a 
year. The cost of producing this crop is usually about 5 or 6 cents 
per pound, and as the war has seriously interfered with the export 
facilities, coffee during recent months has been selling at the extremely 
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low figures of 9 cents per pound. ‘The latter figure is discouraging to 
the planter, and little relief is to be expected until more ships are 
available for transporting cargo to European markets, which have 
been largely isolated during the last few years. The minister of 
foreign relations has received a communication from the foreign 
department of the Government of Venezuela conveying the informa- 
tion that in order to facilitate American intercourse the latter country 
will transmit free of charge official POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC 
MATTER from consuls and ministers accredited to Venezuela. Postal 
rates and telegraphic tariffs will also be reduced 50 per cent for the 
purpose of furthering the cause of international news The minister 
of foreign relations has received a communication from Sefor Roberta 
Mateizan, chief of the information division of La Defensa, published 
at Manzanillo, Cuba, in which the writer seeks the names of DIS- 
TINGUISHED WOMEN of Nicaragua. The purpose of this request 
is to include said names in a forthcoming book entitled ‘‘Diccionario 
Femenino Universal,” which is being prepared by Sefior Mateizan. 
Nicaraguan authorities will endeavor to submit the desired names 
of women of the country who are worthy of the honor. Efforts are 
being made in Managua tofound a SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
along the lines of the Maria Auxiliadora in Grenada. Considerable 
interest has already been shown, and it seems probable that the new 
institution will be established. The municipality of Leon has 
arranged for the establishment of ELECTRIC-LIGHT SERVICE 
of both arc and incandescent lamps. The firm of Felipe J. Alvarado 
y Cia., according to newspaper reports, has obtained the contract and 
will proceed to carry out the various stipulations. 
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The Star and Herald, under date of September 9, commenting 
editorially on the near future possibilities of the Republic SUP- 
PLYING RAW PRODUCTS of various kinds, says: ‘‘Many of our 
voung coconut groves will soon be coming into bearing, and the 
vxtraction of oil may furnish a large local industry. * * * Our 
timbers could supply the basis of a vast commerce; our mangrove 
forests could supply the tannic acid, and our cattle the hides for a 
pig leather business. * * * Panama needs roads, adequate 
coastwise shipping, and, as soon as practicable, an east and west 
railroad as a link in the great Pan American line.’ Newspaper 
reports indicate that THE POPULAR RESORT on an island in 
the Bay of Panama known as Taboga is filled to overflowing with 
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patrons. Natives and foreigners in Panama City and on the Isthmus 
crowd the one hotel, which makes the business outlook for another 
modern hostelry exceedingly promising. A good-sized house, with 
modern conveniences, reasonable rates, would, it is believed, prove 
a paying investment. The PANAMA NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
met on September 1 for anew term. Numerous important questions 
are on the calendar for consideration, among them being the Chiriqui 
Railroad, the extension of highways, extension of educational facili- 
ties, internal revenues, vice and liquor problems, relations with other 
Latin American countries, etc. Sugar consumers on the Isthmus 
are having difficulties in obtaining their normal supplies, yet the 
lands of Panama are well suited to the production of sugar cane and 
larger quantities could be grown. Want of capital and initiative 
doubtless is responsible for the shortage at the present time. Near 
Aguadulce is one important modern sugar mill, whose product is 
eagerly purchased and whose success might induce other companies 
to engage in sugar production. The market to-day is important, 
and with the resumption of world-wide trade via the canal the ship- 
ping facilities to almost any desired part of the world will be mani- 
fold. The CHINESE BOARD OF COMMERCE of Colon now 
has 120 members, and one of the significant facts in connection 
therewith is the large attendance at each meeting. In fact, it is 
said that there is practically a full membership present every time 
a meeting is called or scheduled The United States Department 
of Agriculture recently sent a specialist to Panama to STUDY THE 
BLACK FLY and other insects of that region. The fly is a serious 
pest to various fruits of the Isthmus, in Cuba, and in other parts of 
the Tropics, and if a possible remedy can be discovered by the men of 
science the fruits of tropical America, if not in the Southern States 
of the Union, will be preserved from heavy annual losses——The 
Manufacturers’ Button Corporation, a New Jersey company, has 
now been in operation in Panama for about a year. The activity 
of this concern consists in UTILIZING THE TAGUA NUT for 
the manufacture of buttons and other small articles. Both the 
nut and the factory workers are from the Isthmus, so that a prod- 
uct of the country is utilized and a number of people obtain profit- 
able employment by the company’s operations. At the present 
time, however, the lack of shipping facilities and Government re- 
strictions are handicapping the company’s output, which is expected 
to be much larger in the future. A statistical compilation showing 
the fiscal operations of the CONSEJO MUNICIPAL of Panama 
City from 1917 to 1918 was published in El Diaro de Panama August 
2, 1918. The report covers several columns and enters into details 
and comparisons of figures for both years. 
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The Society of PARAGUAYAN STOCKMEN recently met at 
the Chamber of Commerce in Asuncion for the purpose of consider- 
ing various important questions in connection with their industries. 
Two matters especially were under consideration, that of dues im- 
posed on the sale of stock to the frigorificos and taxes on stock 
exported. La Mafiana, of Asuncion, under date of June 11 last, 
devoted a full page to the SANATORIUM OF DR. BELLO, which 
recently opened its doors to the sick and infirm of Paraguay. Exte- 
rior and interior views reproduced in the paper show the new insti- 
tution to be modern and commodious, while the staff of nurses and 
physicians no doubt will be greatly aided by the additional facilities 
at their command for treating diseases and furthering the cause of 
sanitation and health. One of the novel features of the institution 
is the free lectures to boy scouts, which Dr. Bello has inaugurated; 
they are open to both male and female. The NEW EDIFICE 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of Asuncion which has been 
under construction for some time, has been completed and was 
recently inaugurated. Assisting in the latter ceremonies were the 
President of the Republic and members of the cabinet, the diplo- 
matic corps, and citizens. Sefor Don Jose Pirotta, the president of 
the organization, and other officials made appropriate addresses. 
A large assortment of English and North American MAGAZINES 
are now displayed and offered for sale at the Central Paraguay Rail- 
way station in Asuncion. Many of these journals are profusely 
illustrated and are eagerly purchased by the English residents of 
Paraguay and by others who have a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Sefior Ramon Sole, the enterprising news dealer, is largely 
responsible for importing these foreign journals and making them 
available for the public. According to newspaper reports the 
business of the Asuncion TRAMWAY, LIGHT & POWER CO., 
operating the several industries of the Paraguayan capital, has been 
sold to the Italo Argentina, of Buenos Aires. The latter company 
is said to be financed by Swiss and Italian capital, but further details 
as to the operation of the enterprises in Asuncion are not yet avail- 
able. The United States consul at Asuncion reports, under date 
of August 5, that the ARGENTINE NAVIGATION CO., of Buenos 
Aires, has purchased the steamers of the two companies, Domingo 
Barthe and Vierce & Co., which have been in operation on the Para- 
guay River. The Argentine company, which is said to be owned 
largely by English capital, some time ago acquired the steamers ~ 
and rights of the Mihanovich Co., which for many years had oper- 
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ated steamers on the rivers adjacent to Buenos Aires. The 
imports of MANUFACTURED GOODS INTO PARAGUAY from 
the United States for the first six months of 1917 were about double 
in value compared with the importations for the similar period of 
1916. The director general of statistics of Paraguay in a report 
recently made public shows that the total imports, January to June, 
1917, amounted to $7,230,573; exports from Paraguay to all coun- 
tries are valued at $3,265,365 for the same period. Of this trade the 
United States purchased $529,816 worth of Paraguay’s raw products, 
and sold that country in return $136,481 worth of goods. Comment- 
ing on these figures, United States Consul Balch, at Asuncion, says: 
‘“fAs the values given are based on the fixed valuations specified in 
the Paraguayan tariff of 1909 the actual values of imports and exports 
are probably fully 50 per cent greater than those indicated in the 
tables.” An enterprising photographer of Asuncion has provided 
the public with NEW POSTAL CARD VIEWS of the city and vari- 
ous parts of the country, for sale in various shops. In the past 
many photographers have sought the most unsightly subjects as 
objects of their cameras; in the present case, however, the pretty 
streets, unusual park views, beautiful water, and other attractive 
places have been photographed. The new cards, it is believed, 
will give the stranger a better understanding of the country than the 
former cards, showing rarely anything else than wild and uncivilized 
tribes of the interior provinces, etc. 











The Government has APPOINTED TWO COMMISSIONS to pro- 
ceed to foreign countries for study and observation. Both of these 
missions will be of a military nature, and one will go to Japan and the 
other to Italy. The members of the Italian mission are: Lieut. Col. 
Hector Martinez, Lieut. Col. Luis F. Escudero, Lieut. Col. Loencio 
Lisson, and Maj. Francisco Valdivieso. Those composing the party 
destined for Japan are: Maj. Leonidas Gonzalez, Maj. Frederico 
Recabarren, Maj. Enrique Suarez, and Maj. Antonio S. Santisteben. 
The officers designated for the Japanese mission will endeavor to 
reach Japan in time for the annual maneuvers of the army of that 
country which take place in November near the city of Tokio. 
A recent meeting of the stockholders of the PERUVIAN STEAM- 
SHIP CO. (Cia. Peruana de Vapores y Dique), held in Lima, brought 
out numerous interesting facts in connection with steamship ser- 
vice on the west coast of South America during the past year. 
Among other facts it was shown that for the first half of 1918 the 
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receipts of the company suffered considerably in comparison with 
the revenue derived for the corresponding period of 1917. This 
-fact was largely caused by the lowering of rates on articles of 
necessity and to more rigid control exercised by the Government 
on account of unusual conditions. For traffic on the Peruvian 
coast the company is now receiving freight at the rates prevailing 
before the war. Along other parts of the coast, however, some com- 
panies are exacting rates from 300 to 600 per cent higher than those 
of normal times. The Peruvian company’s balance of profit and 
loss account on June 30, 1918, shows a credit of £132,791, from which 
is deducted for inversion fund, £60,000, leaving a balance of £172,- 
791. On August 13 last. the Peruvian senate passed A NEW 
RAILWAY LAW which had previously been favorably acted upon 
by the house of deputies. The provisions of this act are con- 
tained in 12 general articles which affect railways already in existence 
and those that are constructed in the future. The English transla- 
tions of said articles may be found in the West Coast Leader, of 
Lima, under date of August 17, 1918, and should be of interest to 
capitalists of the United States who are contemplating financial aid 
in constructing transportation facilities in Peru. “LA RAZA 
PERUANA” (The Peruvian Race) is the title of a five-column 
article appearing in La Prensa, of Lima, under date of August 11, 
1918, in which many interesting facts are chronicled relative to the 
people, customs, progress, etc., of the Republic. There are also 
‘several tables giving statistics and comparisons of the population of 
Peru and other Latin American countries. Peru in 1810, it is shown, 
had a population of 1,232,122; by 1892 the number had increased 
to an even 4,000,000, or in 82 years the people of the country had 
grown 2,767,810, largely by births over deaths, as immigration from 
the crowded nations of Kurope has been comparatively slight, owing 
perhaps to the long voyage around Cape Horn or across the ocean 
and a continent. El Peruana, the official organ of the Government, 
under date of July 28 last, contains a full text of the ANNUAL 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT of the Republic presented to the 
national congress. Briefly, the message reflects the commercial, 
industrial, and economic progress of Peru during the year of 1917, 
which is shown to be highly satisfactory. The high prices obtained 
for all varieties of raw products had a tendency to augment produc- 
tion and largely to increase the acreage of agricultural crops. In 
manufacturing there has been considerable progress, as the importa- 
tion of manufactured goods has been difficult and unduly expensive, 
which has turned attention to home production, although the latter 
is far smaller than inviting possibilities suggest. Foreign affairs of 
the country are reviewed at considerable length, while transportation 
inits various phases is deemed worthy of comment and suggestion. 
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Newspaper reports from Lima refer to the proposed INTERCHANGE 
OF SUGAR AND WHEAT between Peru and Argentina; the latter 
needs thousands of tons of sugar, while Peru could conveniently make 
use of many tons of grain from the far southern pampas. The pro- 
posed interchange of foods seems to hinge on whether ships can be 
found available for such service. 





The Department of the Interior of the Government of Salvador 
has approved the RULES AND REGULATIONS of the board of 
ornamentation of the city of Lobasco. The United Fruit Co. has 
commenced the manufacture of BANANA BREAD from banana 
flour, mixed with other substances, saving thereby 30 per cent of 
wheat flour. The company proposes to use this bread in tue hos- 
pitals and agricultural establishments which it controls in Central 
and South America. The President of the Republic has promul- 
gated a law enacted by congress making the 14th of July a 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY in commemoration of the French Revo- 
lution.——The BRIDGE recently inaugurated at Chinameca was 
constructed from funds raised by the board of ornamentation of 
that place and by popular subscription. The President has 
approved the law establishing a CONSULATE at Nacaome, and has 
appointed Rémulo Alvarado consul ad honorem at that place. 
The central committee of the NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
met in the city of San Salvador on August 11, 1918, to appoint 
members of the board of directors. Dr. Luis V. Velasco was chosen 
chairman of the central committee of the national democratic 
party. In accordance with the recommendations of the national 
flag day committee of Honduras, the department of public instruc- 
tion has issued an order requiring students of both sexes over 9 
years of age to solemnly acknowledge their FEALTY TO THE 
NATIONAL FLAG on the day selected for that patriotic cere- 
mony. The department of foreign relations of the Government 
of Honduras has appointed José Saprissa VICE CONSUL del Sal- 
vador in Barcelona. The new budget appropriates the following 
sums, in pesos, for the CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF 
ROADS in the Republic: For a road extending 20 kilometers from La 
Libertad, 365,000; from San Salvador to Zacatecoluca, 58,875; from 
Cojutepeque, 35,120; from Apopa to Guazapa, 28,740; for the open- 
ing of an automobile road from the capital to Sitio del Nifio, 20,000; 
to Quezaltepeque, 14,722; from Jayaque to Ateos, 7,500; de Gua- 
zapa to Remolino, 7,800; from San Salvador to Apopa, 3,240; from 
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Remolino to Chalatenango, 9,125; from Cojutepeque to San Vicente, 
_ 9,125, and from Cojutepeque to Sensuntepeque, 9,125, or a total of 
568,372 pesos. In addition to the sums referred to, appropriations 
have been made for the construction of bridges, culverts, etc., to the 
amount of 154,000 pesos, as well as 100,000 pesos for the repair of 
national highways other than those already mentioned. 





The department of foreign relations of the Government of Uruguay, 
through its legation at Washington, has furnished the Monruty But- 
LETIN with the following data: The Executive power has sanctioned 
the law establishing the SCHOOL OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDI- 
CINE.——tThe President has sanctioned the law ordering the LEAS- 
ING OF THE STEAMSHIPS Wiegand, Thuringia, Bahia, Salatis, 
Polynesia, Mera, Silvia, and Harburg to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration of the United States, according to the contract and refer- 
endum signed May 24 by the secretary of the treasury and by a 
representative of the company.——The Executive power has ordered 
the TRANSFER of Sr. Pedro Cosio, Uruguayan MINISTER in 
London, to fill the same post in Washington. Sr. Cosio was formerly, 
under the past and present administrations, secretary of the treasury, 
and was also a delegate to the Financial Congress held in Washington 
in 1915.——The secretary of the treasury is at present considering 
the purchase of the WATER POWER COMPANIES and the street 
railway company La Comercial. As soon as these corporations make 
their definite proposals he will submit the financial plan to Congress. 
There is also the possibility of taking over the Central Railroad and 
it is thought that means for its purchase will be devised. With 
imposing military honors the FUNERAL OF DR. CARLOS DE 
MARIA PENA, EX-MINISTER to Washington, took place in Mon- 
tevideo. The remains had been brought from the United States on 
the North American steamship Nebraska and were taken to the 
University of Montevideo, where merited tributes were paid the 
deceased diplomat, whose prominence in university affairs gave him 
renown and whose death caused great grief. The first speaker was 
Dr. Eduardo Acevedo, in the name of the university, followed by 
Dr. Pedro Manini y Rios, Sr. Pittaluga, in the name of the munici- 
pality, Sr. Raul E. Baethgen, and Dr. Amador Sanchez. At the 
burial military honors were rendered by troops of the garrison and 
by United States marines. Arrangements are in progress for the 
loan of FIFTEEN MILLIONS in gold pesos to France, the French 
minister having agreed with the secretary of the treasury to allow 
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the amendment proposed by the directorate of the National Bank of 
the Republic that the payment be made through the Bank of France 
and not through the French Government directly. Great honors 
were paid the FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL EMBASSY OF 
THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT, the chairman of which is the 
Hon. Ser. Luciani, who visited the Republic during July. It is gen- 
erally believed that the said mission will be highly beneficial to the 
interests of Uruguay.——Through the secretary of the treasury an 
ISSUE OF BONDS will be made for the construction of the Legis- 
lative Palace, in accordance with the law which authorizes contract- 
ing a debt of four and a half million pesos bearing 6 per cent interest 
and 1 per cent amortization as an additional sum to be used in 
building the National Chamber of Representatives. As soon as the 
bonds are printed they will be deposited at the disposal of the com- 
mittee of the Legislative Palace.——The Executive power has sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly a bill relating to the FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTION to be made with the United States. The law 
_ authorizes the Uruguayan Bank of the Republic to open credits to 
the exporters of Uruguayan products at 5 per cent annual interest 
to the amount of 20,000,000 pesos against deposits of notes of the 
Federal reserve of the United States, deposited in a banking insti- 
tution of the United States acceptable to the Bank of the Republic. 
These deposits will be made for safe-keeping in the name of the 
Government and to the order of the Bank of the Republic, with the 
intervention of the Uruguayan legation in Washington, which may 
be represented in said act by the consul of Uruguay in New York. 
They will be converted into gold and the proceeds sent to Uruguay 
within six months after peace has been signed ending the present 
war, and are to be guaranteed by the Government of the United 
States. The Bank of the Republic may accept in payment of such 
credits as it may grant in accordance with this law United States 
certificates of the Treasury or short-term United States bonds with 
the interest payable in gold. For the fulfilling of this law the Bank 
of the Republic may issue, above the limit of issuance at present 
authorized, bank notes of large denominations to the value of twenty 
million pesos. 








By a decree of June 7, 1918, the Chief Executive declared as cause 
for PUBLIC MOURNING the death of His Excellency Sr. Dr. Ramén 
M. Valdés, President of the Republic of Panama, and, consequently, 
the national flag remained at half mast for three days, said decree 
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having been communicated to the Panamanian Government by the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Venezuela. On June 27 last Dr. 
Augusto Jiménez Arraiz was received as a member of the NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE in Caracas. The subject of his address 
was ‘‘Accidents that may result from operations in removing catar- 
acts.”’ Dr. J. A. Taglaferro also has been made a member of said 
Academy. The new academician read on his admission to the 
faculty an interesting paper concerning chronic gastro-intestinal 
diseases. THE LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS closed their regular 
sessions for the present year on June 27, 1918. The National Con- 
egress authorized the Chief Executive to DONATE TO THE STATE 
OF FALCON the site and existing materials of an unfinished building 
belonging to the Nation and located in the city of Coro. Congress 
has authorized the COINAGE of 5,000,000 bolivares in silver, and 
10,600,000 bolivares in gold. Sr. Manuel Arraje has established 
in the city of Nirgua a NIGHT SCHOOL which he will maintain 
at his own expense. The name of the school is ‘‘ Patria y Unién.” 
In spite of the war, COMMERCIAL RELATIONS between Vene- 
zuela and England have increased considerably. The 3 per cent 
interest bearing bonds of the foreign debt of Venezuela are now 
quoted in England at 63 per cent, a rate which they have never 
attained before. The Venezuelan Navigation Company has 
established a NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE between the ports of 
Colombia and the islands of Curazao, Trinidad, Granada, and Mar- 
tinique. By the establishment of such service Venezuela will enjoy 
rapid communication with Brazil, through connections of its vessels 
with steamships going to the south of the continent and touching 
at ports of the Dutch West Indies and several islands in the Caribbean 
Sea north of Venezuela. 
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Rospert LAnsina, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ez officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Argentine Republic....Sefior Dr. Romuto S. Naon, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


Dey All ls eae aaa! Senhor Domicio pa GAMA, 
Office of Embassy, 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Mexicos.ctescosae See Senor Don Ignacio BONILLAS, 


Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D.C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


IB olden epee ok Senor Don Ianacrio CALDERON, 
Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colomippiss 22 tees. 1 Sefior Dr. Cantos ADoLFo URUETA, 
Office of Legation, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Cubaa sti ee sees. fan os Sefor Dr. Cartos M. DE CESPEDES, 
Office of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Dr. Luis GALvAn, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Champlain,’’ Washington, D.C. 


BeuadorSies- = pees Sefor Dr. Rarart H. Evizape, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Guatemalalta-o--- eee Sefor Don Joaquin MENDEZ, 
Office of Legation, 1810 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Honduras. 5.206. . 2.6 Sefior Don J. A. LopEz GUTIERREZ, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Burlington,” Washington, D.C. 
Nacaragtta. .2.< 252556 Sefior Don Drzco MANUEL CHAMORRO, 
Office of Legation, 3105 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Paraeuay o -.% -c<.- ee Sefior Dr. MANUEL GoNDRA, 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City: 
Renee. ess eee Sefior Don M. pE FREYRE y SANTANDER, 
Office of Legation, 1500 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Salvadoran Siac ccree Sefior Dr. Rarart Zaupivar, 
Office of Legation, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Venezielas.i.2.0.-52222 Sefior Dr. Santos A. Dominict, 


Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 


Chile 2. eee oes Sefior Don Gustavo MunizAGA VARELA, 
Office of Embassy, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
laine, secre ce die eta M. ALBERT BLANCHET, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Panama seek Scere Sefior Don J. E. LEFEVRE, 
Office of Legation, 2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Witney aeons soaaceEs Sefor Don Huco V. DE PENa, 


Office of Legation, Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 





[Costa Rica has at present no representative on the Governing Board. } 
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NDEAVORING to find a river route to the reputed rich lands 
of the Incas in Peru appears to have been one of the incentives 
that spurred early Spanish explorers up the practically un- 
known waters of the Plata, the Parana, and the Paraguay— 

sectional names of the great stream which affords to-day, as in past 
ages, a fluvial artery to the very heart of South America. Sebastian 
Cabot, not content with answering ‘‘the call of the wild” in North 
America, plunged deeper into the unknown in South America, and 
with his little band of wanderers touched the borders of the country 
we know to-day as Paraguay about 1526-27, or several years before 
Pizarro reached Peru. Cabot is therefore credited with the honor of 
being the first Huropean to see Paraguay, although it appears that he 
never ascended the river as far as the site of Asuncion. 

Subsequently Juan de Ayolas and Domingo Irala and their fellow 
explorers sailed up the Paraguay to a point where the eastern shore 
of the great river changes from lowlands to rolling hills and verdure- 
covered cliffs; where nature provided then, as at present, a vast 
lagoon or bay extending eastward from the main stream. Here the 
explorers halted and bezan to plant the seeds of civilization; here 
they met the Guaranis, who, in their primitiveness, offered compara- 
tively little resistance, although it is related that the fiercer natives 
on the opposite side of the river proved to be more resentful. 

Whence came the original inhabitants, the Guaranis, to the land 
of Paraguay is a question that has not been definitely settled. Like 
many other primitive peoples, tradition plays a prominent role as to 
their origin. To many the oft-told story of Tupi and Guarani is 
familiar and fascinating; traditionally they were brothers somewhere 
in Brazil and they quarreled; Guarani finally led his people far to 


1 By William A. Reid, Pan American Union staff. 
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the southward through the wilderness to a country known at present 
as Paraguay. There they prospered and multiplied; and, if imagina- 
tive, we may draw a mental picture of the meeting of the descendants 
of these people and the imposing Spaniards on the slopes of Lambaré 
near the still waters of the bay where picturesque Asuncion now 
stands. 

The ‘Province of Paraguay”’ during the era of early exploration 
embraced the vast area east of the Andes and south of Brazil; but in 
1617 by royal decree the region was divided into two provinces and 
the seat of government established at the newer town of Buenos Aires. 
Asuncion, somewhat like a far inland gateway to a still more remote 
and unknown region, was accessible by water and was frequently 
visited by daring explorers in quest of riches and adventure, and the 
place seems to have met the expectation of the wildest dreamers. 
History, romance, adventure, cruelty, oppression, and delight seem 
to have been liberally blended, so that many historians and scholars 
refer to Paraguay as the most romantic of all South American coun- 
tries. No land could hardly pass through more vicissitudes; but we 
must leave the story of the country, the wonderful work and the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, the wars and unrest, the gallant fight against 
the combined forces of three neighboring nations, and other phases: 
of growth, to the readers of historical books. 

Passing rapidly onward, we note that the people of Paraguay 
declared their independence from Spain on August 14, 1811. The 
Spanish governor at that time, Velasco, being in sympathy with the 
movement, was chosen a member of the Junta or governing board. 
On October 1, 1813, a constitutional congress met in Asuncion, 
adopted a national flag, and vested the administrative power in two 
consuls. In 1844 the form of government was changed and a Presi- 
dent elected for a 10-year term, Carlos A. Lopez being the first official 
to occupy the Paraguayan presidential chair. He was succeeded 
after a second term by his son, who died in 1870. Shortly thereafter 
the Government was reorganized and a new constitution proclaimed, 
which provides for a republican form of government with legislative — 
executive, and judicial departments. Asuncion being the political 
capital as well as the country’s chief commercial city, has witnessed 
stirring times in the gradual molding of a stable government. 

Asuncion, lying about 1,000 miles from the mouth of the Plata, was 
founded in 1536; and the fact that this event occurred on August 15— 
the day of the Assumption—gives rise to the city’s designation. The 
construction of a crude fort, a result of the Ayolas-Ivala expedition, 
formed a nucleus of settlement. Ayolas is said to have pushed onward 
up the Paraguay and never returned to civilization, while the place 
called Asuncion, with its few Spaniards and aborigines, became the 
pride of Irala and grew slowly, very slowly, through passing years. 
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The present-day Asuncion excites a rather queer curiosity, an inde- 
scribable interest akin to ‘‘the tang of the Orient,’ on those of us 
who have tarried within its confines and who are not in quest of the 
more modern phases of municipal development. It especially appeals 
to persons who are versed in the region’s early history and who know 
of the soul-stirring events that have marked the city’s growth. 
Asuncion is built largely on the bay which extends eastward from 
the Paraguay, but confluence of bay and river are so near the city 
that we may stand on the hills back of the city and see the movement 
of steamers bound up or down the river. Asuncion’s streets were 
laid out in rectangular form and in the larger division of the city run 
approximately from northwest to southeast, and are crossed at right 
angles by those from opposite directions. Many city blocks are 240 
feet square, while numerous streets are 45 or more feet wide, con- 
trasting with the usual narrow streets of the average Spanish-planned 
municipality. Leading thoroughfares bear such names as Libertad, 
Presidente Carnot, Benjamin Constant, Igualidad, General Diaz, Ber- 
mejo, Rio Apa, etc., while some of the cross streets are known as 
15 of August, 25 of November, Colombia, Independencia Nacional, 
Montevideo, United States, Oriente, etc., all of which are indicative 
of the patriotic tendencies of the people in perpetuating names of 
leaders of thought and action as well as notable dates in the country’s 
history. Plazas Independencia, Uruguaya, and Patricios occupy 
prominent places in three different localities of the city, while Plazas 
de Armas and Constitucion, jointly covering a large area, are situated 
nearer the bay; still closer to the water’s edge stands the famous 
palace built by the second Lépez; not far away is the new wharf and 
customs building. From this oldest section of Asuncion the streets 
and houses have gradually extended backward to slightly higher 
ground. In a section known as Barrio Cachinga the streets are laid 
out nearly with the directions of the cardinal points. Topography 
is responsible for a good natural drainage which Asuncion has always 
enjoyed despite the fact that the more modern systems of sewerage 
have not been generally adopted. Dashing rains also help to keep 
the city clean and generally healthful. 

Dwelling houses of Asuncion are largely one-story structures, but 
in recent years taller edifices have become more numerous. Ground, 
however, appears never to have been unduly expensive when homes 
were needed, so they are spread out rather than built upward. This 
style naturally lends itself to the ever-popular South American fea- 
tures of inner courts, fountains, and flowers. From the outside a 
home may appear extremely plain, but within its massive stone, 
brick, or adobe walls there is often a spaciousness in courtyards, 
corridors, living and sleeping rooms that surprise the stranger. 
Extremely high ceilings are the rule. In Asuncion there are also 
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EL BANCO AGRICOLA, OR THE AGRICULTURAL BANK, ASUNCION. 


This institution was established in 1887 and since that time its importance has been gradually extending 
by lending money to farmers and thereby aiding agricultural enterprise. 
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examples of beauty in plain construction; we see architecture of 
Spanish-Moorish type yet differing in detail from that observed in 
other South American capitals, with the possible exception of Bolivia’s 
chief city, La Paz. The roofs of Asuncion also attract the stranger’s 
attention; many are constructed of heavy red tile and follow such 
graceful lines that artists are wont to portray them on canvas. 

In public buildings Asuncion has numerous interesting structures, 
some of which bear the marks of age and traces of vicissitudes which 
from time to time have enveloped the city and nation. Just as St. 
Louis, Denver, and Salt Lake City were scenes of stirring events in 
pioneer days in the United States, so has Asuncion witnessed the 
youthful period when life and property suffered. To-day, however, 
the buildings that have stood the test of time still reflect the taste of 
their architects and builders. 

One of the city’s famous buildings dominates the water front and 
the lower part of the city. It was constructed during the reign of 
Francisco Lopez for his own palace, but accommodates to-day the 
various offices of the National Government. With a placid sheet of 
water bounding one side, broad and well-arranged lawn and flower 
beds on the other front, and the building itself rising high above 
surrounding structures, this sentinel stands reminiscent of the vaunt- 
ing ambition of a former ruler. From its tower or upper story one 
may see far across the Paraguay into the terra incognita region of 
the Gran Chaco. Still farther in the distance we catch glimpses of 
the winding Pilcomayo, flowing through a region practically unknown. 

If the visitor to Asuncion is interested in historical lore he will be 
delighted with the Biblioteca Nacional (National Library) and the Bib- 
hoteca Americana, wherein are preserved many rare volumes relating 
to the early discoveries, the Jesuits and the part they played in 
carrying civilizing influences to this interior land, etc. Some of the 
works date from about 1534 and chronicle events down to 1600, while 
hundreds of more modern books are also preserved. This famous 
collection, like the city, has passed through strenuous eras but yet 
retains many of its most-prized volumes. The books were carried 
away on horseback and in carts, it is said, to save them from destruc- 
tion by invading armies, and some volumes remained for years in 
the homes of ignorant natives far back in the forests. When tran- 
quillity finally came they were collected and are now valued among 
the most important works in existence on South American history. 

Other well-known buildings are the National College, that of the 
police department, the city’s six bank buildings, Encarnation Church, 
postal and telegraph building, public hospital, House of Congress, the 
National Theater, Museum of Fine Arts, the new market, ete.; and 
very recently the Asuncion Chamber of Commerce has occupied a 
new and commodious structure, another ornament to the city. 





THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN ASUNCION, 


This structure represents a type of the more modern architecture to be seen in various parts of the city. 
The heavy doors immediately on the street and the numerous balconies of the upper stories are features 
more or less popular all over South America in both public and private buildings. 








TYPICAL VIEWS WITHIN THE CAPITAL. 


Upper: A scene photographed from the top of one of the buildings, showing sections of a military parade. 
Note the heavy tile roofsand the various slopes, all of which add a touch of picturesqueness to con- 
struction. Lower: A close view of the comparatively new Palace of Justice. 
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The Central Market in Asuncion is a place of special interest to most 
visitors because one there mingles with the more humble citizens; he 
sees the coming and the going of the itinerant female trader with her 
head closely wrapped in a mantle of black, who with fruits and goods 
sits complacently on the meandering burro; we see at the market 
the mingling of people of country, town, and capital city; we note 
the variety of foods offered for sale, such as oranges, eggs, cheese, 
cigars and cigarettes, and an array of vegetables entirely novel to 
those unfamiliar with subtropical production; there is the usual med- 
ley of voices in Guarani, Spanish, etc., while the general scene cover- 
ing largely a whole block indicates the preponderance of female over 
male population, a feature of Paraguay’s history. This market place, 
however, fails to draw the ladies of the better classes, for in Asuncion, 
as in other Latin American lands, the wives and daughters of men of 
affairs are not to be seen in the marts of trade, at least at such public 
places as a market; the duty of purchasing foods for the family is 
delegated to servants. 

The water front of Asuncion is one of the busy parts of the city. 
It is the meeting point of the larger steamers that ply up and down 
the Paraguay and its tributaries with lighter draft. vessels which 
operate from Asuncion northward to Concepcion, Corumba, and 
other far inland river ports. Traffic from Buenos Aires and the outer 
world bound for the far interior must be transhipped here, and this 
business furnishes employment for many workers, so the hum of 
voices in different languages is no less interesting to the stranger than 
are the various commodities handled. Recently a through line of 
small steamers initiated service between the ports of Suarez in 
Bolivia and Rosario in Argentina, and these traders of course pass 
by Asuncion and doubtless land and take away cargo. 

Large passenger steamers which ply between Buenos Aires and 
Asuncion draw alongside the customhouse piers and travelers enter 
the stately edifice after passing up broad stone steps and through 
massive arches. Passenger traffic was somewhat altered a few years 
ago when the railway from the south was completed into Asuncion; 
this route is now largely used by the public, especially on the northern 
journey, but when returning southward the steamers appear to be 
more attractive to the average traveler, as they afford opportunities 
for visiting numerous smaller ports all the way to Buenos Aires. 

Paraguay’s trading relations with the nations of the world are 

‘represented normally by a value of more than $13,000,000; the 
export figures alone for the last normal year, 1913, amounted to 
nearly $8,000,000. Many commodities represented by these values 
pass in and out through the port of Asuncion, although the railway 
above mentioned draws freight as well as passengers away from the 
several river steamer services. On the whole, however, the business 








TWO POPULAR INSTITUTIONS OF ASUNCION. 


Upper: A sectional view of the National College, founded in 1870. The bachelor’s degree in science and 
letters is conferred here, after which graduates may enter the National University and pursue courses 
in law, medicine, or other technical subjects. Lower: The National Theater, which from time to time 
is visited by theatrical talent of European centers and from various cities of South America. Asuncion’s 
population, like that of the average city, is fond of amusement, and this playhouse is especially popular. 
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of the port is growing and for some years the Government authorities 
have been endeavoring to improve and enlarge facilities; ambitious 
plans were prepared to such an end, but the beginning of the great 
war, curtailing as it did the importation of materials and supplies, 
temporarily thwarted the work. Ere long we may confidently expect 
to see its consummation. While speaking of harbor facilities it is 
interesting to note that Paraguay recently modified custom duties 
on certain upbuilding commodities, like the motor car for business 
and pleasure, and now these may be imported free of duty. Various 
other changes were inaugurated in connection with importations, 
which will be especially noticeable in Asuncion. 

Public amusements are not so numerous as in larger cities, but 
Paraguay has a liberal number of legal holidays during which all 
classes enjoy relaxation from the usual prosaic routine. May 14 
and 15 are the days on which national independence is celebrated ; 
the anniversary of the founding of the city of Asuncion on August 
15, 1536, is also a gala day in the capital, asis New Year’s, Christmas, 
Columbus Day, and a half dozen or more other holidays. In recent 
years such sports as regattas, football, tennis, horse racing, etc., have 
become more or less popular. Clubs and societies numbering at 
least 20 are also features of life and amusement in which the younger 
members of society freely participate. The motion-picture theater 
has become as popular with the masses as in other places, and films 
from various lands are extensively used, those manufactured in 
Buenos Aires being the most easily available. In normal times the 
European film and that made in the United States are also shown | 
to Asuncion audiences. 

The pleasant resort of San Bernardino situated on the shore of 
Lake Ypacarai has become a most popular rendezvous not only for 
well-to-do Paraguayans, but is also visited by many persons from 
Argentina, Uruguay, and other parts of South America. The lake 
is a beautiful sheet of water 15 miles long and 3 miles wide, lying a 
short distance east of Asuncion and on the main line of railroad 
between Encarnacion and Asuncion. The building of the road made 
the lake easily accessible from the capital, and the increasing num- 
ber of patrons is responsible for the erection of larger hotels and 
amusement features common to pleasure resorts. Prominent families 
of Asuncion maintain their homes on the lake during certain seasons 
of the year when the capital is not at its best; the railroad trip to 
the southern shore of the lake is made in about an hour and the 
visitor is transferred by small boat to San Bernardino on the oppo- 
site side of the lake. The resort itself nestles picturesquely amid 
tropical foliage, trees, and flowers. One may enjoy amusements, 
somewhat limited to be sure, or stroll out to the quietude of sur- 
rounding forests or participate in boating pleasures on Lake Ypa- 
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caral; there are social functions from time to time at the hotels or 
at private cottages; while for those who seek complete rest and 
quietude San Bernardino opens wide its hospitable gates. ; 

Speaking of health and pleasure resorts brings us to the subject 
of chmate. Paraguay, lying about two-thirds within the temperate 
zone and one-third in the tropics, enjoys subtropical weather; and 
hardly more than three months of the year—December, January, 
February—can be termed hot, although March and November are 
sometimes about as warm as the midsummer months. The remain- 
ing portion of the year is cool or cold, and at times frosts occur and 
light wraps are needed by the people. In other words, summer 
lasts from October to March, and winter from April to September. 
The mean temperature at Asuncion varies between 71° and 73° F. 
The maximum has reached 105° F., but there are many years when 
the heat does not register more than 98° F. Expressed still differ- 
ently, about 40 days are cold, 100 days hot, while the remaining 225 
days may be considered quite agreeable, many of them having 
a delightful temperature. The heaviest precipitation occurs about 
March and the least in August, but more or less rain may be expected 
each month of the year. The average year at Asuncion has 79 
rainy, 72 cloudy, and 214 clear days. Winds from the south bring 
cool breezes while those from the north are warm. 

All things being considered Paraguay, and especially its capital, 
is regarded as possessing a pleasant or even delightful climate; and 
this fact alone is largely responsible for the increasing number of 
people who visit the country in search of health, rest, and outdoor 
recreation. Horseback riding, popular with so many persons as a 
health-giving exercise, finds full freedom in Paraguay; indeed, the 
Paraguayan is truly ‘‘the man on horseback”’ and he is ever willing 
to act as guide and scout for the stranger, provided he is aware that 
the latter’s mission is not unworthy of confidence. 

Municipal government of Asuncion is based on the organic law of 
municipalities passed by the National Congress. This law stipulates 
that Asuncion shall have a junta or council consisting of six members 
and three alternates, and an intendente or mayor. Councilmen are 
elected by direct popular vote, as are national deputies and senators, 
and serve for a term of four years; and they may be reelected. The 
mayor is appointed by the President of the Republic and receives 
a salary from the municipal revenues. Alternate councilmen replace 
regular members in case of death, resignation, or disability of the 
latter. Sessions of the council are usually held once a week or 
oftener if occasion demands; and questions are decided in accordance 
with the majority of votes. As in other municipalities, the council 
looks after the general welfare and progress of the capital, providing 
rules and regulations for raising municipal revenucs, promoting or 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 


Upper: El Banco Mercantile, or the Commercial Bank, one of the country’s leading banking institutions. 
Founded in 1891, it soon grew beyondits facilities and anew structure was erected, which is hereshown. 


In midsummer the bank is closed several hours during the heat of the day; its busiest hours are the 
early forenoon and the late afternoon. 


Opposite the bank is one of the city’s pleasant parks. Lower: 
Exterior of the Commercial Bank. 
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regulating public works, traffic, streets, markets, public health, sani- 
tation, charity, the police, etc. The selection of a president, a.vice 
president, and other municipal officers and employees is made by the 
council and by the intendente. 

The policing of the city and the general appearance of these public 
guardians is highly interesting to the stranger within Asuncion’s 
gates. Organized on a military basis and accustomed to regular 
drills, one sees squads of marching privates going to or from duty 
in about the same methodical manner that is observed at guard 
mount at military encampments. The individual is not so large in 
stature as the average policeman of London or Philadelphia, but is 
brave and capable of undergoing extreme hardship and fatigue as 
occasion arises; mounted or on foot he is both an ornament and a 
protector of which the city may be justly proud. 

Going to Asuncion or returning therefrom is not the tiresome 
journey that imposed itself upon the traveler in former days. Neither 
is it advisable to take the wandering route across Brazil as did de Vaca 
and his men long ago when they spent 130 days in reaching Asuncion. 
To-day the proper course is to leave Montevideo or Buenos Aires, 
preferably the latter, by river steamer or by railway train. One may 
board the train in either city and proceed northward, but in starting 
from the Argentine capital several connections are avoided and the 
traveler goes all the way to Asuncion without change of cars and in 
the shortest time, or in about 48 or 50 hours, the distance by rail 
being nearly 1,000 miles. Passing over fertile pampas and through 
the historic Misiones region of Argentina, with train ferry service 
over the Parana at Ibicuy and the Alto Parana at Posados, the ride 
across Paraguay is especially interesting if one is inclined to inquire 
into stockraising and agricultural possibilities. The  traveler’s 
section of the through sleeper (section has 2 to 4 beds) is comfortable 
the dining car supplies nourishing and well-cooked foods, although 
naturally the various dishes are different from, those of more fully 
developed countries. At Asuncion the train draws into a commo- 
dious station where alert coachmen await the traveler, and with 
baggage and self he is soon en route to the hotel, drawn by galloping 
steeds as is customary in so many South American cities. The 
ride is both novel and interesting. 

The traveler who reaches Asuncion by railway should by allmeans 
leave the city by river steamer if he wishes to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great Paraguay river and its commerce. If 
one has time, say, several weeks, Asuncion provides a favorable 
starting point for various up-river towns and landings where con- 
ditions are still less modern but where foreign capital is developing 
large enterprises. Steamers are available at frequent intervals for 
this trip. Between Asuncion and Buenos Aires there is very good 





SCENES IN THE PARAGUAYAN CAPITAL. 


Upper: This view represents orange dealers and piles of the delicious fruit offered for sale at a mere pit- 
tance. Paraguay is a land of oranges and consequently the markets of the capital are always well 
supplied. Middle: Looking down Asuncion Avenue, along which stand many stately trees. Back 
from the street and somewhat secluded are pleasant homes surrounded by flowers and vines. Lower: 
One of the beautiful private residences of Asuncion. These houses stand back from the street and are 
placed in the midst of lawns and shade trees. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF ASUNCION. 


Upper: Paraguayan National Library and Museum. Middle: The Encarnacion Church, which is the 
largest church in Asuncion. It is in use, but has not yet been completed. Lower: Asuncion police 
headquarters, facing a beautifu park. To the left is a large drill ground for the police. ibs 
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steamer service, and in going on the southward flowing current the 
trip is made in almost half the time required for ascending the river, 
or in about three days, the time depending on cargo and number of 
ports visited en route. Delay at the small ports, however, is often 
productive of much information if one has an inquiring mind and is 
not limited as to time. 

In conclusion, what is the future of Paraguay and its interesting 
capital? The country is endowed by nature with a productive soil, 
with a climate healthful and often charming, with sufficient rainfall 
to grow the grasses for millions of stock, with numerous large and 
small rivers to bear the steamers of commerce and with innumerable 
smaller streams to provide water for the herds. Paraguay invites 
the capitalist to aid in a development that is surely if gradually 
coming. With a full realization of the importance of building up 
natural resources to keep pace with food and other demands of 
densely populated nations, officials at Asuncion are extending the 
hand of welcome. In response capitalists of the United States have 
recently invested millions of dollars (about $7,000,000) in Paraguay 
land and cattle industries; a sum, no doubt, that will be multiplied 
as these industries and others of a similar nature settle down to 
serious activity after the lethargy caused by the great war. i 
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ILLIONS of years ago, long before man made his appear- 
ance on the earth, events took place which have been of 
the most profound significance in the development. of 
human civilization. Before any animals even resembling 

man had been fashioned in the slow and tedious processes of evo- 
lution the earth was being prepared for his reception. 

Perhaps by accident, but more probably by design and plan, varied 
materials entered into the composition of the earth’s crust, many of 
which long remained useless for the inhabitants of the earth but 
now have become all-important. With few exceptions all of our 
important deposits of the economic mineral products—iron, copper, 
gold, silver, coal, petroleum, etc.—represent the slow gradual accu- 
mulations of thousands or even hundreds of thousands of years, and 
many of them, only now being utilized, possess a hoary antiquity 
measured by millions of years. Most of the economic mineral 
products have been formed through inorganic chemical agencies, but 
others, particularly coal, and petroleum, owe their origin to organ- 
isms. 

As we observe the tremendous prodigality and wastefulness of 
nature, which seems to create the countless multitudes of animals 
and plants only to destroy them, leaving no trace of their former 
existence, it is refreshing to find examples of the opposite kind in 
which economy and conservation have been the dominant character- 
istics. One of the best illustrations of the latter is seen in coal which, 
next to soil and water, is the most useful mineral product which the 
earth contains. 

Imagine what would happen if the world’s supply of coal should 
suddenly be cut off. Death and destruction would appear on every 
hand and the whole framework of modern civilization would crumble 
and disintegrate. In a trice practically all manufacturing and 
transportation industries would be abandoned, cities would be de- 
populated, as concentrations of population would become impossible, 
and the human race would be compelled to return to the wandering 
nomadic life of our primeval ancestors or the aborigines of the little- 
known portions of the globe. 

Wood is the natural fuel, which, almost world-wide in its distribu- 
tion, has ever been the main reliance of the scattered population of 
the world as a source of heat and to a lesser extent of power. So 





1 By Benjamin LeRoy Miller. 
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Courtesy of Bureau of Mines, United States Department of Interior. 


AN IDEAL MINING TOWN. 





Because of the large number of employees necessary to carry on the work of a coal mine, and also because 
of the fact that many coal mines are isolated, mining towns have sprung up in the coalregions. This 
is the mining town of Ellsworth, Pa. 


: , pia i 
Courtesy of Bureau of Mines, United States Department of Interior. 


SURFACE PLANT IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Head house, conveyor line, and screening plant; also old wooden tipple and chute owned by the Bailey-. 
Wood Coal Co., Glen Jean, W. Va. 


$7214—18—Bull. 4 3 
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long as man’s needs and desires were satisfied by the products which 
he could fashion by his own hands the supply of wood was ample. 
But his inventive mind has long since carried him beyond this stage 
and nature’s accumulations of more concentrated fuel have been 
drawn upon to permit him to realize his dreams of domination over 
the natural forces that circumscribed his earlier existence. 

In the formation of coal many problems still remain unsolved, but 
there is general agreement in its vegetable origin, of which in most 
‘cases indubitable proof can be obtained in the plant structures still 
observable in thin sections. Coal, therefore, represents vegetable 
material which has escaped the ordinary processes of decomposition, 
but has undergone certain chemical and physical alterations. The 
chemical changes from vegetable tissue to coal consists in the elimi- 
nation of the more volatile constituents whereas the physical modi- 
fications, resulting mainly from pressure, render the product more 
compact and hence more serviceable where large quantities of fuel 
are necessary. 

Although plant life has grown profusely over large portions of the 
continental land masses for millions of years, most of the excess 
beyond that utilized by the animals of the globe has died and been 
quickly decomposed and the oxidizable particles returned to the 
atmosphere from whence they came. During several periods, how- 
ever, nature has produced the requisite conditions for preservation 
and prepared the great accumulations upon which the industrial life 
of the present day is absolutely dependent. 

Coal is absent from the oldest rocks of the earth, although car- 
bonaceous materials, mainly graphite, are present in these rocks in 
rarious sections. Part of the graphite of the ancient rocks has 
probably been derived from low forms of plant life that lived in the 
shallow ocean waters of those early geological periods. However, it 
was not until plant life became abundant on the continents that 
accumulations of vegetable material became great enough to form 
beds of coal. From the Devonian period, which Barrell believes 
dates back almost about 300,000,000 years to the present, coal 
deposits have been formed in some parts of the globe. However, 
there have been a few times when the conditions favorable for the 
preservation of the plant growth, later transformed into coal, were 
widespread over the globe. These were the Carboniferous, Creta- 
ceous, and Tertiary geologic periods, and during these times all the 
important coal deposits of the Americas were formed. 

Coal does not form in the drier portions of the land masses nor in the 
deeper portions of the oceans. Swamp areas near sea level seem to 
be the most favorable places. As the plants died and fell into the 
water, rapid decomposition was prevented, and thick layers of pure 
vegetable matter were built up. In some instances these swamps 





Courtesy of Bureau of Mines, United States Department of Interior. 


MINING OPERATIONS. 


Upper: Miners undercutting crosseut with compressed air puncher. Lower: Mining machine approach- 
ing end of cut in mine owned by the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Franklin County, 
1. 





~ : : 
Courtesy of Bureau of Mines, United States Denartment of Interior. 


CARRYING COAL FROM THE MINE. 


Upper: View at shaft bottom, showing timbering: also electric motor hauling coal to shaft. Lower: 
Gasoline is also used for hauling coal, A gasoline locomotive making a trip to the tipple. 


COAL RESOURCES OF THE AMERICAS. Ly 


were of large size, as a single bed of coal has been traced continuously 
over several thousand square miles, but in other places there were 
series of smaller swamps, more or less isolated, in which the dead 
plants collected. It is believed by some that plant growth must have 
been luxuriant during the coal-forming epochs and that warm climates 
prevailed with an atmosphere containing a larger amount of car- 
bonic-acid gas than at present. No doubt the climate of the whole 
globe was more equable during the great carboniferous coal-forming 
period, as similar plants are found in the Coal Measures of all portions 
of the globe from the Tropics to the polar regions, but probably ¢ 
temperate climate prevailed over most of the earth and the vegetation 
may have been no more dense than 11 the present existing swamps of 
the temperate latitudes, the plants from which the coal of the Car- 
boniferous period was formed were less varied than those now found 
inmost swamps. The great group of tree ferns, the surviving repre- 
sentatives of which are now confined to the Tropics, and some large 
trees belonging to groups now represented by insignificant club 
mosses and scouring rushes, were the source of most of the coal of 
this greatest coal-forming period of the earth’s history. The plants 
of the later coals were more similar to the present coal floras. 

In general, the Carboniferous coals have progressed farther in the 
transformation of the vegetable remains and now have reached the 
bituminous or anthracitic stage. In a few places the materials have 
gone beyond the anthracite condition and are semigraphitic, con- 
taining so little volatile matter that they burn with difficulty. The 
Cretaceous and Tertiary coals are mainly of subbituminous or lig- 
nitic grade due to the fact that sufficient time has not elapsed for 
them. to have changed to high-grade coals. Time alone is not the 
only factor in the alteration of vegetable matter to coal, as is shown 
by the presence of some anthracite coal of Cretaceous age which 
means that under certain conditions the various stages of alteration 
may be passed through more rapidly than is ordinarily the case. 
These conditions seem to be the subjection of the plant beds to 
undue heat and pressure, such as occur when mountains are formed 
by compression, and it is in regions of greatly folded rock strata 
that we find anthracite coals of all continents. 

The largest areas of Carboniferous coal are found in Eastern and 
Central North America, but to the same period belong the coal 
deposits of Brazil and part of the Andean coal. With few excep- 
tions all the coal strata of the Cordilleras of both continents belong 
to the Cretaceous or Tertiary periods and the coals themselves are 
subbituminous or lignite except in restricted localities which have 
been subjected to greater earth movements resulting in the forma- 
tion of the higher grades of bituminous or even anthracitic coal, 
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In general, the Tropics are deficient in coal the world over. This 
may. be a mere coincidence, but probably is due to the more rapid 
decomposition that takes place in regions that are always warm, 
and this fact more than counterbalances the denser vegetation 
characteristic of swampy districts near the Equator. Applying this 
principle to the Americas, we note that there is less coal in the 
South American than in the North American Continent. As the 
Temperate Zones have been the most favorable places for coal accu- 
mulation, North America has been especially favored, since the 
widest portions he within the Temperate Zone, whereas that portion 
of South America lying within the Temperate Zone is the narrowest. 
In fact North America contains the greater part of the coal of the 
world. In ‘The Coal Resources of the World,’ published by the 
International Geological Congress in 1913, North America is credited 
with 5,073,431,000,000 tons of coal reserves out of a total of 7,397,- 
553,000,000 tons for the entire world. The reserves of Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela are estimated to be 32,097,000,- 
000 tons in the same report. 

In 1913, the last year of normal conditions, the world’s coal pro-- 
duction was shghtly less than 1,500,000,000 tons. At this rate the 
coal of the world would be exhausted in about 5,000 years, and 
North America alone could supply the entire world for nearly 3,500 
years. It is evident, however, that some modifications are neces- 
sary, as several countries are now known to have reserves in excess 
of those reported in 1913, especially some of the South American 
countries, and also it is certain that the consumption of coal is 
bound to increase, and rapidly, when the limited petroleum resources 
of the globe have been exhausted. Although predictions are some- 
what hazardous, it seems probable that coal as a fuel will practically 
disappear within 3,000 years—a period that seems long when com- 
pared with the lifetime of a single person, but short in comparison 
with the great length of time since man first appeared on the earth. 
However, before that time arrives, perhaps some substitute for the 
production of heat and power will have been found, but if not it is 
difficult to see how a retrograde movement in civilization can be 
averted. 

The use of coal as a fuel in England, Belgium, and China goes back 
to the Middle Ages or even earlier. Although coal is mentioned in a 
number of places in the Bible, it seems that it refers to charcoal. Coal 
cinders found near ancient ruins in England furnish some evidence 
for the belief that the ancient Britons used coal even before the Roman 
invasion in 54 B.C. It is said that the first accurate record of the 
use of coal in England was in 852 A. D. In North America the first 
coal mine was opened in Virginia in 1750. Notwithstanding the use 
of coal in Europe for several hundred years and its use in America for 
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a century and a half, it has been less than a century since it has 
become a public necessity important in determining the development 
of countries. 

The distribution of the coal deposits of the Americas, excluding 
Alaska, is shown on the accompanying map. It remains to call at- 
tention to a few points not readily apparent. Except in Nova Scotia 
none of the coal fields of the eastern portions of the continents border 
the ocean, which accounts for the length of time that elapsed between 
the settlement of the Americas and the development of the coal 
deposits. The interior of North America contains extensive deposits, 
whereas the central portion of South America, including the Guianas, 
western Brazil, Paraguay, and practically all of Uruguay, contains no 
coal. The cordilleras of both continents contain coal that occurs in 
many detached areas. <A brief summary of the coal deposits of each 
of the countries is given beginning at the north. 

The coal deposits of Alaska occur in a number of detached areas 
fairly well distributed over the entire Territory. The coal ranges in 
age from the Carboniferous to the Pleistocene.and in grade from 
lignite to anthracite. The bulk of the coal is lignite of Tertiary 
(Eocene) age. Considerable disturbance of the coal beds has taken 
place in most of the areas explored, thus depreciating the value of 
the coal and rendering some of it unworkable. The lack of shipping 
facilities, the small population of the country, and inadequate legis- 
lation has delayed the development of these coal fields, which up to 
the present time have only been partially explored. 

The Dominion of Canada contains numerous important coal re- 
gions. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in the extreme eastern 
portion contain important deposits of high-grade bituminous coal 
which have long been worked. The coal mines of Cape Breton Island 
extend beneath the sea to a distance of about 14 miles and it is 
believed that they can be extended certainly to a distance of 3 miles 
from the shore and possibly farther. Some coal has also been found 
in the islands of the Arctic Ocean, north of Hudson Bay, but it is in 
the Great Plains and the cordillera of Alberta, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia, and Yukon Territory, where the bulk of Canada’s great 
coal reserves are found. Queen Charlotte and Vancouver Islands also 
contain important deposits. In 1913 the probable coal reserves of 
Canada to a depth of 4,000 feet were estimated to be slightly more than 
800,000,000,000 metric tons and distributed over an area of 82,662 
square miles. The coal of western Canada is mainly subbituminous, 
but ranges from lignite to anthracite. The development of the coal 
fields of the West has only been brought about within recent years, 
as new transcontinental railroads have been built into the regions, 
and in turn these coals will aid more in the development of that 
portion of Canada than any other one factor. 
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Newfoundland contains a considerable area of coal-bearing land, 
but as yet very little mining has been done and little information is 
available in regard to the deposits. 

The United States is especially favored in its possession of ex- 
tensive coal deposits distributed over wide areas. In 1915 produc- 
tion was reported from 30 of the 48 States, the nonproducing States 
confined to the northeastern, southeastern, and north central por- 
tions of the country. The anthracite of Pennsylvania supplies a 
large part of the fuel throughout the eastern and northeastern parts, 
the bulk of the fuel of the country where the population is most 
dense; the bituminous coal of the Appalachian region and the Mis- 
sissipp1 Valley has been utilized in the development of both the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries in the entire region east 
of the Rocky Mountains; and the Rocky Mountain coal fields, where 
coal mining is even yet in its infancy, contain enormous reserves of 
subbituminous to bituminous grade. The States lying west of the 
Rocky Mountains contain coal, but in limited quantities, and must 
look to other sources for most of their coal supphes. This deficiency, 
however, is partially offset by the valuable petroleum reserves of 
California. | 

In 1913 Campbell estimated an original tonnage of 3,225,000,000 
tons of coal in the United States, of which almost one-half was of 
bituminous or anthracite grade. To the close of 1916 the production 
had amounted to about 11,500,000,000 tons; allowing for 50 per cent 
waste only a little more than 17,000,000,000 tons has thus far been 
utilized. . 

Mexico, as a whole, is deficient in its coal supplies, although several 
coal fields are known to exist. Cretaceous subbituminous coal has 
been mined in several places in the State of Coahuila for a number of 
years. In 1910 the production was 2,700,000 metric tons. Coal of 
the same age but in places converted into graphite by the intrusion 
of igneous rocks is known from Sonora, where an excellent product 
of graphite for lead pencils has been obtained. Coal of Tertiary age 
is found near the Texas boundary at the inner margin of the Coastal 
Plain; also some promising semianthracite coal deposits occur in 
southern Mexico in the State of Oaxaca and Puebla. Mexico, how- 
ever, is largely dependent upon other countries for its supply of coal, 
but due to its extensive petroleum deposits coal is of less importance 
than in other countries less favored. 

The Central American countries have no important coal deposits, 
although peat, lignite, and some subbituminous and bituminous coal 
has been found in Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. In most cases the coal beds are too thin to be 
worked with profit and few of the occurrences have been adequately 
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investigated. The coal reserves of Honduras are estimated at 5,000,- 
000 tons, ranging from lignite to bituminous coal. 

Lignite, bituminous, and semianthracite coal occur in the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary strata of Venezuela. The deposits are mainly 
located in the mountainous parts of the country, in the coast ranges, 
and in the Andes (Cordillera of Merida). The coal occurs in detached 
basins, due probably to erosion removing large portions of the coal- 
bearing strata. The principal mining operations are confined to the 
Naricual district in the State of Anzoategui and the Coro district in 
the State of Faleon. With improvement in transportation facilities 
the production of the country, which is from 12,000 to 13,000 tons 
annually, might be greatly increased. 





COAL SEAMSNEAR CALI, COLOMBIA. 


Colombia is one of the great coal countries in South America. The coal is of a good quality, free 
from slate and other impurities. The coal resources are as yet but little exploited. 


The coal deposits of Colombia have been only partially explored, 
and thus far mining has only been carried on in a few places. The 
principal coal deposits are found in the valley of the Cauca River, in 
the departments of Cauca, Valle, and Antioquia, in the eastern moun- 
tain range in the departments of Cundinamarca, Boyaca, Santander, 
and Norte Santander, and in headwaters of the Amazon River in the 
department of Narino. The coal resources of the country are believed 
to be extensive. An estimate by Gamba gives 27,000,000,000 tons 
of probable reserves, besides possible reserves of large amount. The 
coal thus far mined has been used on the railroads, in some of the 
mining districts, and for other industrial purposes. The coal varies 
from high-grade lignite to bituminous. Although the coal-mining 
industry is so slightly developed, several persons who have investi- 





GOYLLARISQUISGA COAL MINES OF PERU. 


Peru contains a great many coal deposits and they are distributed over the entire country. Except 
for the mines at Goyllarisquisga and Quishuarcancha the coal-mining projects are unimportant, 
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gated the deposits are confident that Colombia will at some time be- 
come an important coal producer, supplying not only all domestic 
needs, but also a large part of Brazil and other adjoining countries. 

Ecuador has coal deposits in several places in the mountains, but 
as yet little development work has been done. Mining difficulties 
developed in the attempts to work some highly inclined beds along 
the Guayaquil & Quito Railroad. Other coal strata, presenting more 
favorable conditions for working, are too fat from railroads, although 
a promising coal field near Cuenca will soon be reached by a branch 
line of railway. 

Peru possesses a great many coal deposits so distributed that prac- 
tically every department contains important reserves. The coal 
fields occur in detached basins of variable sizes extending through the 
Andean and coastal sections from Ecuador to Bolivia and Chile. The 
coal is mainly of Cretaceous age and is primarily lignite or subbi- 
tuminous, although some high-grade bituminous and anthracite coals 
are present in several places. Production is almost, if not quite, con- 
fined to the departments of Cajamarca, Libertad, Ancachs, Huanuco, 
Junin, and Arequipa. Except in Junin, where the Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Co. is operating mines at Goyllarisquisga and Quishuar- 
cancha, all the other coal-mining projects are unimportant. In 1916, 
these two mines produced 299,013 tons out of a total of 319,063 tons 
for the entire country. 

The deposits now being operated by no means contain the best 
grade of coal nor the most extensive reserves but owe their develop- 
ment to their proximity to the copper mines and smelter of the 
owning company with which they are connected by railroad. The 
entire output is used on the railroad and in the mining and smelting 
operations, and the coal requirements of the country generally are 
supplied by the importation from foreign countries. 

Fuchs has estimated reserves of over 19,000,000,000 metric tons 
in 14 of the coal districts of Peru. The data on which the esti- 
mates are made are not sufficiently definite on which to base any 
exact conclusion but they do indicate supplies sufficient to the needs 
of the country for centuries. At present the lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities has been the main reason for the lack of develop- 
ment. Plans for the utilization of the extensive Oyon deposits, 
which Fuchs estimates contain 12,000,000,000 tons of bituminous 
and anthracite coal, have been made several times, but as yet the 
necessary capital for the construction of a railroad is lacking. 

Bolivia is practically devoid of coal deposits, although at several 
times small amounts of coal have been worked on the Copacabana 
Peninsula projecting into Lake Titicaca. Foreign coal is imported, 
but the cost of hauling it from the coast to the high plateaus is so 
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MAP OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE[COAL FIELDS. 
The black regions on the map show the approximate location of the coal flelds in America. 
87214—18. (To face page 528,) 
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; COAL DEPOSITS IN CHILE. 

Coal fields occur in detached basins of variable sizes through the Andean and coastal sections from 
Ecuador to Bolivia and Chile. A peculiar feature of the mines in Chile is that a very large part are 
now beneath the bed of the Pacific Ocean. Upper: Miners at work on the coal deposits at Lota. 


Middle: The water front of a coal-mining company. Lower: General view of the coa /mines at Lota, 
Chile. 
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great that the fuel needs must be met mainly by taquia, the dung 
of the lama, and yareta, a low form of plant growth that thrives in 
several places at elevations of 13,000 to 16,000 feet above sea level. 

= The principal coal-producing country of South America is Chile, 
and yet it does not produce half of the coal annually consumed in the 
country. The location of the principal coal fields near the coast has 
been the chief factor in giving Chile its preeminence in coal mining. 
In several cases the mine openings are located along the coast and 
the workings extend under the ocean. The first coal was mined near 
Concepcion in 1821 and since 1840 the operations have been con- 
tinuous. In recent years the annual output has been more than 
1,000,000 tons. 

The principal coal fields are in the Provinces of Concepcion and 
Arauco, where J. del Fuenzalida estimates reserves of 2,082,000,000 
metric tons. Other coal deposits of lesser importance are found in 
the Provinces of Bio-Bio, Malleco, Cautin, Valdivia, and Atacama, 
and in the Territory of Magallanes. 

The coal is of Tertiary age and of subbituminous grade, suitable 
for use on the railroads and steamships, but unfortunately does not 
yield a satisfactory coke for blast-furnace use. With the restoration 
of normal conditions it is probable that the coal industry of Chile 
will continue to grow as it has been doing for a number of years. 

Coal deposits have been reported from several places in north- 
western Argentina, from Neuquen to Jujuy, but in no place has high- 
grade coal been found. Under favorable conditions of transporta- 
tion some of the coal beds may be worked with profit, but it seems 
that the country, as a whole, must rely upon foreign sources for its 
coal supply. 

Brazil has long been known to contain coal, but not until 1904, 
when the Brazilian Government commissioned I. C. White to make 
an investigation of the region, was accurate information made 
available. He found that coal-bearing strata outcrop in a narrow 
band extending from the southern part of the State of Sao Paulo to 
the Uruguayan border. The coal is of Permian age and of bitu- 
minous grade. Unfortunately it is so mixed with interbedded shales 
that it is not possible to obtain a good quality of coal in mining. 
Satisfactory results have been obtained by washing, in which the 
coal is crushed, washed, and the powder made into briquettes. In 
this form the product compares favorably with the Welsh briquetted 
coal. Some coal mining has long been carried on near Lauro Muller 
(Minas, Santa Catherina), and at Sio Jeronymo, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Undoubtedly the coal of southern Brazil exists in large quantities, 
and with the establishment of plants for purifyig the product as 
mined there is reason for believing that domestic coal may eventually 





Photo by I. C. White. 
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COAL MINI 


The one at the right shows the Barro Branco coal mine at Tres Saitos, near Minas, Santa 


Catharina. 


The picture at the left shows the Bonito coal mine at Capoeira, Santa Catharina. 
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supply the needs of the southern half of the country. Deposits of 
peat and lignite, also capable of utilization, are known to exist in the 
States of Bolivia, Pernambuco, Minas Geraes, Amazonas, Para, 
Maranhao, Parahyba do Norte, and Rio de Janeiro. 

Workable coal has not been found in Uruguay, but it is probable 
that the coal strata of southern Brazil extend across the line and will 
be reached by borings. Some beds of peat in Rocha, Maldonado, 
and Canelones contain promising deposits, which may at some time 
furnish a considerable part of the fuel of the country. 

The survey of the coal situation of the Americas is encouraging, 
as it holds promise for the future. At the present time every country 
south of the United States is compelled to import the greater part of 
its required coal from Europe, Australia, the United States, or Japan, 
but this is due mainly to inadequate transportation facilities. As 
stated above most of the countries possess sufficient coal to supply 
all domestic requirements and even more, but new railroads must be 
built to make the supplies accessible. There is little doubt but that 
an era of active railroad building will follow the termination of the 
war and many of the coal deposits now entirely undeveloped will 
become available. Some, however, will long remain in their present 
condition, the reserves of the future, for the inhabitants of these 
great nations yet unborn. Not only may we look for an increase 
in the coal production sufficient to care for the needs of the popula- 
tions as they now are, but for the supply of the manufacturing 
industries which are certain to develop as the countries become more 
thickly settled. The fuel outlook is promising in a large portion of 
the Americas. 
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F the multitude of fastidious ladies of fashion in the United 
States—or elsewhere for that matter—whose olfactory 
nerves are agreeably titillated by the delicate perfume 
of the scented toilet soap they use, how many know that 

the chances are that they owe this particular gratification to an 
essence commercially known as the oil of petit grain? And further- 
more, how many of them would be likely to know that this essence 
was probably born in the far-away Republic of Paraguay? Perhaps 
not one in ten thousand. The fact is, however, that the basis of these 
delicious odors is oftener than not the product of that country, for 
Paraguay is said to furnish about 70 per cent of the world’s supply 
of this valuable adjunct to the perfumer’s art. Incidentally, the 
commercial name itself would perhaps mean little to the average 
society belle. In fact, she might not take kindly to the idea that an 
oil of any kind had anything to do with her favorite perfume or the 
sweet-scented Florida water she delights in; but if told that this 
oil is really the essence of the leaves of an orange tree the information 
would doubtless be more agreeable. 

While distilled perfumes of various kinds are almost as old as 
human vanity, there are some that are of more modern invention 
and among these is the product which forms the subject of this little 
sketch. Its name, ‘‘essence de petit grain,’ was given it by the French 
because once upon a time an oil was distilled from the rind of the 
small fruit of the bitter orange tree. This was really an essence of 
a “small fruit,’ and the name stuck even after the substance was 
derived from a somewhat different source. It was made chiefly in 
the extreme southern sections of Europe, especially in southern Spain 
where the bitter orange (botanically known as citrus aurantium, var. 
amara), troduced in Andalusia by the Moorish conquerors, thrived 
and was extensively cultivated. There, too, from the buds and 
flowers of both the bitter and sweet orange was distilled a volatile 
oil known as oleum neroli, much used as a base for various perfumes 
by the manufacturers for many years. The cost of production of 
this essence of the delicate flowers of the orange tree was considerable, 
however, and just how a small country in the interior of South 
America came to dominate this industry is a more or less interesting 
story to be briefly outlined in the following paragraphs. 











1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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Photos.—Courtesy of Am2rican Minister Mooney, Asuncion, Paraguay. 
BRANCH OF A BITTER-ORANGE TREE. 


The bitter-orange tree, from the leaves of which the essence or oil of petit grain is distilled, was introduced 
into Spain by the Moors and thence into Paraguay by the Jesuits and early Spanish settlers. The fruit, 
while too bitter to be edible as such, yields a number of valuable products; oxalic and citric acids are 
extracted from the pulp, certain medicinal sirups are made from the peel, which may also be made into 
marmalade, and the dried rind furnishes one of the principal ingredients in the liqueur known as curagao, 
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Photos.—Courtesy of American Minister Mooney, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


GATHERING THE LEAVES OF THE BITTER ORANGE. 

The manufacture of the oil of petit grain from the leaves of the bitter-orange tree has become an 
important industry in Paraguay, the country which is said to furnish 70 per cent of the world’s 
supply ofthis product. The process of distillation is comparatively simple, the equipment of 
the factories inexpensive, and the resulting profit quite large. In 1917 the exports of petit- 
grain oil from Paraguay to the United States alone were valued at $113,742. 
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In the first place, Paraguay is preeminently the land of the orange 
tree. In fact it may be called a wild garden of citrus trees of many 
varieties. About a quarter of a century ago Dr. E. de Bourgade la 
Dardye, a French gentleman of culture and scientific attainments, 
after living in that country for over two years wrote an excellent 
little book which dealt with the people, the land, and its natural 
wealth, its commercial possibilities, etc. The last chapter of the 
volume deals with the country’s wealth of orange and other citrus 
trees, and the following excerpts will give the reader some idea of 
the natural conditions which led to Paraguay’s dominance of the 
oil of petit grain market: 


Everywhere, on the banks of the rios, in the gorges of the far-off sierras, near the 
ranchos, round the estancias, in the solitude of the forests, the trees are seen with their 
golden fruit and deep-green foliage, in lines, in terraces, in groves—everywhere, on 
mountains and on plains, they grow and break the blue horizon with their rounded 
outline—and it seems as if they must have flourished there from all antiquity. 

I am quite ready to admit that the sweet orange, the bitter orange, the lemon, and 
their numerous varieties were imported either by the Spaniards or by the Jesuits; 
of this there can be little question; the original habitat of them all was in Asia, and 
the history of their dissemination is well known; but at the same time there is a Para- 
guayan orange specially belonging to itself. It has a flavor that is slightly acid, which 
makes it very acceptable in hot weather; without cloying the palate like the sweet 
orange, or setting the teeth on edge like a lemon, it seems to cleanse the mouth in a 
way that is very refreshing. So far from growing everywhere. it is found chiefly in the 
depths of the forests and on the banks of insignificant streams. I have met with it in 
the most remote places, in the unexplored valleys of the Ygatimi, and on the margin 
of the Upper Parana, where it could certainly never have been introduced by human 
agency. So abundantly does it grow on the Parana above the Salto de Guayra that 
during a flood I have seen numbers of the trees drifting down the stream. 

But, after all, whether oranges of any kind are indigenous to Paraguay or not, it 1s 
very certain that they well might be, for the whole world could not show a soil that is 
more favorable for their growth. Without attempting to enumerate all the varieties 
of oranges and lemons that are found, I may mention the following as being the most 
common; The sweet orange (citrus aurantium), the bitter orange or bigarrade (c. 
bigaradia), the mandarin orange, the apepu; the citron (c. medica), the toronjo (c. 
limonium citratus), the common lemon (c. limonium), the lime or sweet lemon 
(c. limetta), and the lime of Persia. 

It would be quite impossible to form a true estimate as to what extent of area in 
Paraguay, is taken up by this orange growth. Sometimes singly, sometimes in clumps, 
sometimes in vast forests—as in part of the Missions—the trees thrive in almost every 
district, here under cultivation, there entirely wild. 


Now, it was into the midst of this profusion of budding, blooming, 
and fruiting orange trees of many kinds that in 1873 a man by the 
name of Balanza was plunged. He, too, was a Frenchman, a bota- 
nist, who had gone there for the purpose of studying the flora of the 
country, and when he saw the millions of sweet-scented blooms that 
were being allowed to wither and die without the slightest effort being 
made to put them to profitable use, the thought came to him that 
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Photos.—Courtesy of American Minister Mooney, Asuncion, Paraguay. 
THE OIL OF PETIT GRAIN INDUSTRY IN PARAGUAY. 


Top: Weighing the leaves as they are delivered by the gatherers at one of the Paraguayan factories. 
Bottom: A load of bitter-orange leaves on the road to an oil of petit grain factory . 
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here was an opportunity to develop a new industry in this remote 
and little-known section of the world. The world stood ready to ex- 
change its gold for the delicious fragrance that here was being wasted 
“on the desert air.’ He forthwith discarded his herbalist’s case, 
procured an ordinary serpentine still, and transformed himself from 
an ardent devotee of science into a prosaic manufacturer of perfume. 

With his primitive but very practical distilling apparatus M. 
Balanza successfully produced from the orange flowers an essence, 
the oleum neroli, of very superior quality. He soon found, however, 
that there were serious difficulties in the way of manufacturing the 
product in sufficiently large quantities to be profitable. In addition 
to the oleum it seems that he was desirous of producing distilled 
orange-flower water, and in this, too, he found the same handicap. 

In order to obtain an essence with the full maximum of perfume, 
it is necessary that the blossoms be gathered just as the petals are 
opening and disclosing the heart of the corolla. In the planted orange 
groves of southern Europe this is practicable; there in the spring the 
buds of the trees usually open at about the same time. As soon as 
the petals are unfolded they can all be shaken at once into cloths that 
have been spread underneath to catch them, and can thus be col- 
lected without being touched by the hand, which deprives them of a 
portion of their fragrance. But in Paraguay such a method was 
found impracticable. The bitter oranges grow so closely together in 
the forests that the blooming comes on very irregularly, and unopened 
buds, full blossoms, withered flowers, and forming fruit are often 
found on the same tree. The blossoms had to be collected by hand, 
thus increasing the labor cost and materially deteriorating the deli- 
cate petals. The only way to overcome this handicap is to plant and 
cultivate the bitter-orange trees, so spaced that the vegetation of each 
tree is left unchecked. 

Finding this obstacle too great to be overcome by the means at his 
command, M. Balanza proceeded to make experiments with the 
leaves of the bitter-orange trees. He found that the essence pro- 
duced was an excellent substitute for the oleum neroli, having practi- 
cally identical properties, and with a superabundance of leaves easily 
and cheaply gathered and his simple distilling apparatus he started 
the industry which has now grown to considerable proportions. 
Even to this day very little improvement over the Balanza equip- 
ment has been made and the factories which supply the greater part 
of the world’s demand for oil of petit grain are about as simple as 
was his. The chief requirements are a little stream of clear water, a 
primitive palm-thatched shelter for a simple furnace fed by wood 
picked up or cut in the immediate vicinity, a large vat covered by a 
cap from which leads a pipe or tube coiled in a cooling chamber where 
the condensed vapor is caught. The vat is filled with the leaves and 
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the steam is forced through holes bored in the bottom of the vat, the 
pressure being no greater than one atmosphere. The vapor, satu- 
rated with the volatile oil of the leaves, is condensed in the receiving 
receptacle, the oil skimmed off, and there is the product. In this 
form it is considered ready for the market by most of the producers 
but it has a distinctly oily odor. Large producers now have a secret 
process of distillation that further refines the essence and leaves it 
with a perfume like that of the familiar Florida water, of which it 
is the base. 

From 500 to 600 pounds of the bitter-orange leaves will produce 
about one quart of the ordinary oil of petit grain. The cost of the 
leaves is not great and the profit large. An average size still will pro- 
duce about 4 quarts a day. There are between 30 and 40 factories 
operating in Paraguay, the majority bemg located at Yaguaron, 
owing to the great number of bitter-orange trees growing in that 
vicinity. Other places having factories are Ita, San Jose de la Cor- 
dillera, Itacuruby, and Nemby. The price of the product delivered 
at Asuncion ranges from $6 to $7 per kilogram, or from $2.73 to $3.20 
per pound, in normal times. 

Practically all of the output of the oil of petit grain from the Par- 
aguayan factories is exported, and the industry is gradually increas- 
ing in extent. In 1913, the last normal year prior to the European 
war, the total exports amounted to 71,322 pounds, of which France 
took 23,400 pounds; Argentina, 25,743 pounds; Italy, 8,378 pounds; 
Austria-Hungary, 7,430 pounds; and Germany, 5,137 pounds. The 
United States took 16,821 pounds, most of which was reexported 
from Argentina. In 1914 the declared exports of the product from 
Paraguay to the United States, according to the records of the Ameri- 
can consulate at Asuncion, reached a value of $20,835; in 1915 the 
amount exported to the United States was 23,040 pounds, valued at 
$35,416; in 1916, 33,680 pounds, valued at $60,496; in 1917, accord- 
ing to Paraguayan statistics, the total amount exported was 61,498 
kilograms, valued at 215,243 pesos gold, which being translated into 
United States units means about 135,300 pounds, valued at $208,765, 
and of this amount the exports to the United States, according to 
the consular report, reached the value of $113,742, thus showing that 
since the war the United States has become Paraguay’s best cus- 
tomer for this sweet-scented product. 

Incidentally, it may be added that while the oil of petit grain is 
distilled from the leaves of the bitter-orange tree, the fruit is a valu- 
able product as well. Besides the oxalic and citric acids extracted 
from the pulp, the peel furnishes several medicinal sirups, is made 
into marmalade, and forms the main ingredient in the well-known 
iqueur called curagao. When the trees have ceased to be prolific the 
wood is utilized by cabinetmakecrs, who pay good prices for it. 
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N the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the war the 
inter-American commerce of the Latin-American Republics 
represented something more than one-half of their total foreign 
commerce; that is to say, the interchange of products between the 

Latin-American countries themselves plus their trade with the United 
States and with Canada and other British, French, and Dutch posses- 
sions in America was equal in value to the total trade of the 20 Repub- 
lies with England, France, Germany, and all the remainder of the world 
combined. This fact is often lost sight of. The trade of the Latin- 
American Republics with the United States alone was between 25 and 
30 per cent of their total trade and a nearly equal amount represented 
the trade with the other American countries and among themselves. 
In 1913 the figures were: Total trade, $2,874,629,054; with the 
United States, $810,079,843; other inter-American trade, approxi- 
mately $760,000,000. This last figure can never be stated exactly 
because of the character of a considerable portion of the trade 
between the Republics being frontier, very intimate, and for the most 
part free of duties, it receives no statistical or an imperfect statistical 
recognition. Since the beginning of the war the proportion of inter- 
American trade to the total of Latin-American trade has increased 
until now it represents more than three-fourths of that total. Were 
it not for the fact that the United States continues to hold an enor- 
mous trade with Europe due to the exigencies of the war and its par- 
ticipation therein as a belligerent, it would be true that all America 
has for the most part ceased to trade with Europe and is confining 
its commerce within itself. 

It may be said that this is all due to the war and particularly to the 
shortage of ships wherewith to carry on a European trade, and no one 
would deny the main premise. But there is a great deal more than 
the war and ship shortage in the condition. There are certain facts 
that lie at the bottom, and a great awakening throughout all America 
to an understanding of these facts that make the condition much more 
than a war proposition to be explained in a few catch phrases about 
“Shutting off of trade,” inability to transport, or to produce, and the 
like. America is coming to know itself. No part thereof need longer 
consider itself as an appendage, culturally, industrially, or com- 
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mercially, of any part of Europe. The European trade with America 
will revive after the war, no one doubts that, but it will never occupy 
the predominating position in the public mind that in half, at least, of 
Latin America it did occupy before the war. Even in the compara- 
tively few Latin-American countries where in reality the European 
trade before the war was the great predominating trade, the inter- 
American trade had a volume and an importance by no means justly 
recognized. In the greater number of the countries the inter- 
American trade was the great predominating trade. 

In 19153 the total of Cuban international trade was $301,018,885, of 
which $220,335,846, or over 73 per cent, was with other American 
countries. 

Cuban international trade, 1913. 


Tmports from other American countmes.........---.--..---...---.---- $81, 687, 910 
Importsairom all’ other countries: .......:....2.....-...--..25-1..4..-=- 54, 122, 680 
Mcinell sump GEIS a. a-raeayy tee eka ae oes ne eee 135, 810, 590 

iH xeportsitorother American countries......-...5-.---2--2--+-:-!..---+--- 138, 648, 036 
AONUS Oval OUNEL COUMTIES sc 2 aje-c18 slsreit- eo ease wb e riets Sone ea else mlemienn 26, 560, 229 
PRO UAC OOL Ss cc oe mio ce cee dee cen aot ot en Seatie meee Sse 165, 208, 265 


Before the war (1912) the total of Mexican international trade was 
$240,325,719, of which $165,435,333 or nearly 70 per cent was with 
other American countries. 


Mexican international trade, 1912. 





Imports trom other American countries. .22......-2...----+2.--.2-:--. $50, 614,324 
imports irom. all other coumtries......- 1. ---.2-<25¢s00+de5-ee ee ssi meeee 40, 716, 831 
Potal-imporis:..2:.222--.=2 BOE EA ee ee ee een een tae eee 91, 331, 155 
Exports?to-other American countries........<.222.0--- oo sce ee ee 114, 821, 009 
Bxportatorall-other countries... 2. 2 cu< fstedaeneetieaeegesscebees sees 34, 173, 555 
HOt aC MIO ORUS Ss aio. 25. she ec et ee gests eee cited Hae eee oe Soba 148, 994, 564 


Over 80 per cent of the trade of Honduras before the war was with 
American countries (1912), $5,881,215 out of a total of $7,397,492. 


Llonduran international trade, 1912. 





Emporis iom other American Countries. -.../...0-.0is0- pelos ee ee ces de see. $3, 005, 221 
impoxtishinom: alll otherscoumtries=....0.-22- 2. 24-002. sta eei 2 secs eee 1, 312,.093 

MG tavern ORtSHe i.e ee eee Ee eee fost See ew det ee Ae 4, 317, 314 
Exponts to othereAmerican countries: 0. i..2. 24.22.05. Siete es So eths ys we 2 2, 875, 994 
IW xOntsstoralleother COUN ES 22255... 2,6 sees leak eso nebo k ese 204, 184 
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In the remaining countries of Central America and in the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, even before the war the inter-American trade 
represented double or more the value of all other trade. In Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru the proportion was less, but the 
inter-American trade remained by all odds the principal trade. Only 
in Brazil and the countries farther south did the across-sea trade 
dwarf the trade on this side of the Atlantic. Yet even in Argentina, 
where European trade had before the war a greater preponderance 
than elsewhere in Latin America, inter-American trade represented 
about one-fifth of the whole. In Chile the proportion was somewhat 
greater. In Uruguay it was about one-fourth, and in Brazil about 
one-third. 

The interchange of products between countries, international com- 
merce, is a necessity of the world’s progress, and yet this necessity 
weighs greater upon some countries than upon others. It is the fail- 
ure to recognize the varying degrees wherein international commerce 
lies at the root of progress within different countries that produces so 
much false political economy. All countries are interdependent, but 
in vastly different degrees. Everybody knows this, but few apply 
this knowledge in political or economic discussions. Some countries 
approach the state of economic independence, while others are almost 
entirely dependent upon foreign trade for their existence. Material 
progress in the United States, for example, for the past 50 years, the 
period of its greatest growth, is almost wholly the result of domestic 
commerce, foreign commerce has played but a very small part in the 
growth of wealth. In great Britain, on the other hand, foreign com- 
merce within the same period has been the greater producer of 
wealth, and in fact has been the basis of the domestic commerce to the 
extent that the country would have starved if shut off from the out- 
side world. Again Latin America is dependent upon foreign com- 
merce, but not in the same way as Great Britain is. Latin America 
is dependent upon foreign commerce in just the way that the United 
States a hundred years ago was dependent upon the same commerce. 
It is a step in the material progress of industrially new countries that 
at the beginning they must depend upon the outside world as a mar- 
ket for raw products and surplus food, the only products that they 
can produce wherefrom to create wealth. It is a necessary, but in a 
sense ineconomic development, to be discontinued just as soon as a 
better use for the raw products can be found in national manufactur- 
ing industries and an increase in population sufficient to utilize the 
surplus food. 

America as a whole is approaching this condition. It is ceasing to 
depend upon Europe. Its raw products in greater volume are being 
utilized within itself and the resulting increase in manufacture is sup- 
plying its own needs for factory goods. This was true before the war. 
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The war has made but little change in the basic condition. What it 
has done has been to bring home to Americans from Alaska to Cape 
Horn an appreciation of the fact that America is in the main self-suffi- 
cient. The great manufacturing country of America is the United 
States with a manufacturing equipment more than equal to any two 
European countries, England and Germany, for instance. It is also a 
great producer of raw material and food products. Most of Latin- 
America is a great producer of raw materials and what is not, is a pro- 
ducer of large quantities of surplus food. Before the war the United 
States, except sugar, coffee, cacao, and fruits, imported little or no 
food from Latin America. This fact sets off the trade of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay in a separate class. From these countries 
the United States imported more of their raw industrial products, 
hides, wool, quebracho, etc., than did any European country, but its 
failure to take food products, wheat, corn, and meat reduced its trade 
below that of great Britain and Germany. From Chile its takings 
of nitrate were not large, and it took but little of Bolivia’s chief prod- 
uct —tin. 

From the remaining Latin American countries, 15 in all, Mexico, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Brazil, the United States, took more than half of their total 
exports, $435,315,394 out of $827,171,157 in 1913. Add to what 
the United States took the exports to all other countries on this side 
the Atlantic and the total Inter-American trade in exports of these 
15 countries was two-thirds of the total. [Excluding all food prod- 
ucts the taking of the United States alone amounted to more than 
two-thirds of the whole. 

The growth of manufacturing industries in America, not only in 
the United States but in Canada and in Latin America will in a very 
short period absorb the total product of industrial raw material pro- 
duced on the continent. In other words, the condition which now 
exists during the war would inevitably have been arrived at in a few 
years had there been no war. The war does not materially change 
the progress of events in this particular. 

With peace, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay will continue to 
supply Europe with meat and grain, but a larger proportion of their 
industrial raw products will be utilized by manufacture within the 
countries themselves or go to the United States and other American 
countries. Chilean nitrate will again go to Europe, but a much larger 
share than before the war will remain to the United States. Whether 
Bolivian tin will continue to go to England or go to the United States 
which consumes about half the tin of the world, will depend upon the 
future attainments of inventive genius. If new processes of smelting 
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produce a nonferruginous product as suitable as British or Straits 
tin for plating sheet iron then Bolivian tin like Bolivian wolfram and 
copper will also find its chief market on this side the ocean. 

With the awakening in all America of a knowledge and an appre- 
ciation of its own industriai raw products has occurred an even greater 
awakening in knowledge of its manufactured products. For this, in 
some aspects, the war is almost entirely responsible. In particular 
is this true in some parts of Latin America. Just as in the United 
States, where for 50 years and more people were accustomed to use 
Java and Mocha coffee under the impression that what they were 
drinking was produced in the Dutch East Indies and Arabia, when in 
reality nearly all of the Java and Mocha came from Brazil or other 
American countries, so in Argentina and Chile, United States manu- 
factures have been consumed in large quantities under the impression 
that they were European. The condition was not exactly parallel 
to the coffee case in that there was no intention to deceive. Misap- 
prehension arose from the fact that United States goods were brought 
in in English or German ships and sold in English, German, French, 
and Italian shops. Neither the United States flag on the ship or the 
United States name over the shop door existed to correct the natural 
inference on the part of the buyer that United States goods were not 
procurable. A few knew better just as in the United States a few 
knew that ‘‘Mocha”’ coffee was in reality Rio ‘‘pea berry.” 

The war has brought a fuller knowledge. Manufactures from the 
United States will hereafter be known as they are now known as of 
their true origin. 
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SIGNIFICANT event in the economic progress of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere occurred two years ago in Wash- 
ington, to which comparatively few people outside of labor 
circles gave more than passing thought. This event was the 

organization, at the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
of asmall body of men called the Pan American Federation of Labor 
Conference Committee. The members of this committee represented 
organized labor in Mexico (Yucatan), Cuba, Porto Rico, and Chile, as 
well as the older organization in the United States. One of the 
immediate results of this meeting in Washington was a campaign 
of publicity, setting forth the purposes of the Pan American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and especially directed to the various Latin. American 
countries in order to create a receptive mind among those peoples. 
This action was followed in the spring of 1918 by a still more active 
propaganda; and Mr. Carlos Loveira, who directed the propaganda 
sent out by the Washington labor headquarters, was dispatched on 
a tour of the South American countries. On this tour Mr. Loveira 
met the most important labor societies of the southern continent 
and otherwise prepared them for closer future cooperation with 
similar bodies in the United States. 

Between labor organizations of Mexico and the United States it 
seemed imperative that a better understanding be created, and to 
that end a commission was formed to visit Mexico in the summer of 
1918. The members of this body consisted of James Lord, of the 
American Federation of Labor; Santiago Iglesias, president of the 
Free Federation of Labor of Porto Rico; and John Murray, a member 
of the Typographical Union of the United States. This commission 
proceeded to Mexico, visiting many cities and towns in the Republi, 
meeting numerous labor leaders, and otherwise acquainting them- 
selves with conditions and matters affecting the working population. 
Upon the return of the commission to the United States a lengthy 
report of its observations was made to the American Federation of 
Labor at Washington. 

Among the subjects mentioned is the tentative program of a labor 
convention called by the Acting Governor of the Mexican State of 
Coahuila to meet in the city of Saltillo in May next. At that time 
it is probable that the 500,000 members of organized labor in Mexico 
will be represented and steps taken to enlarge and perfect their 
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organizations, as well as to prepare for a closer cooperation with 
similar bodies in the United States, and, through the Pan American 
Labor Federation, with all Latin American countries. 

On dispatching the special mission to Mexico President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor outlined the object of its labors 
as follows: 

1. To bring about a better understanding between the workers of 
Mexico and of the United States. 

2. To bring about a more reciprocal and cooperative course between 
the working people of the United States and Mexico. 

3. To lay the basis for the mutual acceptance of the union cards 
of the bona fide unions of both countries, subject to the approval of 
the particular unions involved. 

4. To help secure the economic, political, and social improvement of 
the conditions of the workers of both countries through (a) economic 
action, (b) sympathetic and cooperative legislation, and (c) sympa- 
thetic and cooperative administration. 

5. To establish the permanency of the Pan American Federation 
of Labor between the workers of Mexico and of the United States 
and thus help secure the extension of the Pan American Federation 
of Labor to the labor movements of all the Latin American countries. 

6. To endeavor to have a representative labor man or two to visit 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn., 
beginning June 10, 1918. 

7. To endeavor by every honorable means and within the limits 
of the powers of private voluntary associated effort to secure the 
cooperation of the Governments of the United States and Mexico in 
firmly establishing the principles of protection of the peoples and the 
Governments of all American countries against sinister influences or 
power from any other country or group of countries in the war. 

8. To safeguard as far as it is possible the principles of autonomous 
independence and democratic Pan American countries from open or 
insidious attempts of autocratic forms of govenment. 

In a word, to bring about mutual good will, cooperation, and confi- 
dence among the workers, the peoples, and the Governments of Pan 
America. 

Writing further on the subject of the Pan American Federation of 
Labor, President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
closes an article in the August, 1918, issue of the American Federa- 
tionist as follows: 

The plan agreed upon in these conferences is the practical method of solving the 
difficulties that interfered and still further threaten to interfere with friendly rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States. By organizing international agencies 


that stand for mutual justice and cooperation for common interests, power, and oppor- 
tunity is taken from those predatory elements which seek merely their own gain 
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and special privileges at the expense of the peoples of both countries. A meeting 
of the minds and wills of the masses of two countries represents a new conception 
of international diplomacy and a new era in international relations and organizations. 

When the results of these cooperative efforts shall have proven the mutual advan- 
tages to both Mexico and the United States we feel assured that the beneficent 
influences will reach our fellow workers of all Pan American countries and genuinely 
and firmly establish the Pan American Federation of Labor to the lasting friendship, 
benefit, and fraternity of all the peoples of these countries. 
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HE Ecuadorian colony residing in the city of New York cele- 
brated on August 10 last the one hundred and ninth anniver- 
sary of the first revolutionary movement effected in Quito, 
seat of the ancient Government of the same name attached 

to the vice royalty of New Granada, which afterwards became the 
capital of the Republic of Ecuador. 

The committee which met to participate in this celebration prepared 
an interesting program, which was carried out at the McAlpin Hotel, 
whose richly furnished halls were artistically decorated with the flags 
of Ecuador and the United States. His Excellency Dr. Rafael H. 
Elizalde, minister of Ecuador, occupied by special request the seat of 
honor at the principal banquet table, and grouped around him were 
the consul general of Ecuador in New York, Senor Don Gustavo R. 
de Yeaza, and wife; the consul of Colombia, Dr. Juan Cueva Garcia, 
ex-EKcuadorian plenipotentiary, and wife; the first secretary of the 
legation of Ecuador, Sefor Don Miguel A. de Yeaza, and other 
distinguished persons of the colony of Ecuador. 

Dr. Elizalde delivered a much-applauded address concerning the 
celebration, a translation of which is given herewith: 

Fellow countrymen, I have felt the necessity of our meeting on this glorious date, 
which marks the completion of the one hundred and ninth anniversary of that date on 
which our grandfathers commenced a struggle not only for the independence of Ecua- 
dor but also for that of the entire Latin American Continent. 

I have promptly and enthusiastically responded to your courteous invitation by 
covering the distance between this marvelous metropolis and the Federal capital of the 
great Nation in which I have the honor to represent the Government of our Republic. 

During this gloomy period in which the fate of the world is at stake in the greatest 
and bloodiest of the wars of human history, the duties of the office which I undeserv- 
edly fill constantly carry with them deep anxiety, and my spirit longed to draw near 
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to my fellow citizens, anxious to feel the influence of the home atmosphere which we 
here breathe and to share with you the joy of the glorious remembrances of our native 
land. 

You will readily realize the depth of my gratitude, although I may not be able to 
express it just as I have the satisfaction of feeling it, and which is intensified even more 
when I see here Ecuadorian women so graciously represented, as well because of their 
beauty as of their virtues, as well because of their talent as of their gentle poetic natures, 

This is not only a manifestation of our social culture, shown in one of the most 
populous and civilized centers of the globe, where, under the protection of a generous 
hospitality and the wisest of laws, all human activities are energetically carried on; 
but it is, above all, an unanswerable proof that if we are not really in our country, yet 
our country is at this moment within us, inspiring, uniting, and encouraging us. 

Truly, gentlemen, the spirit of our country is present. Let us arise to salute it on 
this great day. The national spirit is vibrating within us with a virile affirmation of 
that sovereignty whose birth we celebrate—a sovereignty which we have maintained 
for more than a century, notwithstanding the vicissitudes of our history, and which 
we shall maintain and strengthen in the present and in the future as long as an Ecua- 
dorian heart beats, as long as there is an impulse of unconquerable faith in our capacity 
to govern ourselves, and while aray of the light of hope illuminates our way toward 
ideals of civilization and glory. 

My fellow citizens, let us drink to our country. 
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O the worthy Philanthropical Society of Guayas belongs the 
‘honor of having established in the ‘‘beautiful pearl of the 
Pacific,’ as the city of Guayaquil is generally called, a 
chapter of Boy Scouts, in this manner contributing to incul- 

cate in the hearts of the children of Guayaquil the principles of honor, 
heroism, and charity. 

The society instituted a solemn celebration of the founding, which 
took place September 15, 1913, under the direction of Senor Don 
Francisco Garcia (president of the Philanthropical Society), Dr. 
Juan B. Ceriola, and Lieut. Camilo Cesar Borgono, who have zeal- 
ously and intelligently overseen the instruction of the Boy Scouts. 

Since the date of the organization the Boy Scouts have not ceased 
to give evidence of their progress and devotion to the work to which 
they have committed themselves. The 9th of October of the year 
of their organization they appeared for the first time before the 
citizens of Guayaquil in their handsome uniforms, carrying the cus- 
tomary equipment. Upon this occasion they took the oath of alle- 
giance to the flag and executed a brilliant review before civil and 
military authorities, which was favorablv commented upon by the 
press of Guayaquil. 
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The first chapter of Boy Scouts was organized in Guayaquil under the auspices of the Philanthropic 
Society of Guayas September 15,1913. The above photo shows the boys as they appeared in their new 
uniforms and equipment on Octover 9, the occasion of their first public drill. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF GUAYAQUIL SHOWING THEIR USEFULNESS. 


Upon the occasion of the manceuvers of the ‘‘21 of November Battalion,” held at Guayaquil in 1916, the 
Boy Scouts demonstrated their usefulness in rendering first aid to persons who were hurt. Some of 
the boys are shown near the center of the picture bearing a stretcher. 
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Later, upon the 21st of November of the same year, the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Philanthropical Society, they gave an 
excellent first aid drill, in which they demonstrated their knowledge 
of and deftness in treating and curing wounds, in the setting of tents, 
in sapping, in the transmission of telegraphic despatches, and in 
signal practice. 

The chapter has continued to practice the activities character- 
istic of the organization and has taken several excursions in which 
the scouts practiced the tracing of designs, general physical culture, 
the preparation of outdoor meals, endurance races, and other athletic 
activities. Also worthy of mention are the exercises which were 
selected to be performed for the first time the 9th of October, 1915, 
in Plaza Rocafuerte,-and again in 1916, owing to the maneuvers of 
the ‘21st of November” Battalion. At this time they were able to 
lend important medical service, not only to the soldiers of the army, 
but also to several spectators of the evolutions. 

On the 29th of July, 1918, took place the initiation of new Boy 
Scouts, at which the candidates swore allegiance to the flag. This 
ceremony formed a part of the festival organized in honor of Abdén 

~Calder6én, the hero of Pichincha. No occasion could have been 
chosen more appropriate by which to impress the minds of the new 
members, who may find in the heroism of the celebrated Kcuado- 
rian an example worthy of imitation. Abd6n Calderén, as a youth of 
18 years, was a lieutenant in thefirst company of the Jaguachi Battalion 
who received in the memorable battle of Pichincha four consecutive 
wounds, in spite of which he refused to retire from the combat, dying 
a few hours following the victory, having first been raised in rank to a 
captaincy by Gen. Sucre. Desiring to perpetuate his noble example 
among future generations and among his companions in arms, Bolivar 
the Liberator, ordered that in the company to which Calderén had 
belonged no other captain should be appointed; that the company 
should always pass in review before him as if Capt. Calder6n.twere 
yet living; and that when his name was called all the company should 
respond, ‘‘ He died gloriously at Pichincha; yet he lives in our hearts.”’ 

Among the gentlemen of Guayaquil who have most distinguished 
themselves by their patronage of the Boy Scouts the following 
merit honorable mention: Sefior Don Virgilio Drouet, who in 1913 
organized a committee to foster the organization and formed various 
Boy Scout brigades; Senor Don José M. Chaves Mata; the director 
of the city night school; and Sefior Sanchez. 
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dinary and minister plenipotentiary from the Republic of 

Haiti to the United States, the Pan American Union has suf- 

fered the loss of a valued member of the governing board. Dr. 
Ménos had been the diplomatic representative of his country at 
Washington for practically seven years, his first term of service 
being from 1911 to 1913 and the second from July 21, 1914, to the 
day of his death, which occurred on October 14, 1918. A man of 
culture and refinement, a learned lawyer and trained diplomat, he 
represented the highest and best elements of his race, and the value 
of his service to his country was recognized not only by his com- 
patriots but by the highest officials of the Government of the United 
States. Gentle, modest, and unassuming in his demeanor, he gained 
the highest regard and esteem of his associates, while his fine sense 
and sound judgment commanded their respect and admiration. . 

Upon receiving the news of the death of Minister Ménos, Secre- 
tary of State Lansing, as president of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, called a special meeting of that body October 
16, upon which occasion the minister of Venezuela, Senor Dr. Santos 
A. Dominici, offered the following resolutions: 

The governing board of the Pan American Union, having learned of the death of 
his excellency Solon Ménos, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Haiti in Washington, at a special meeting resolves as follows: 

First. To record on the minutes of this meeting the deep sentiment of sorrow 
felt by the members on the lamentable loss of their distinguished colleague. 

Second. To transmit by telegraph to the Government of Haiti this expression of 
grief. 

Third. To transmit to the family of the deceased a copy of the minutes of this 
meeting. t 

Fourth. To send to the funeral, and to accompany the remains to their last resting 
place, a durable wreath in the name of the governing board of the Pan American 
Union. 

In calling to order the special meeting Mr. Lansing paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to the deceased diplomat: 

It is my sad duty to preside again over a meeting of this governing board to do 
honor to the memory of one of our number who has been summoned by death. 

In these days, when a great epidemic is sweeping over this country and bringing 
sorrow and heartache to so many, we realize the frailty of human life and the impo- 
tence of human effort to withstand the ills and dangers which we are called upon 
to face. But the reality of all this is brought home to every one of us when we gather 
on an occasion such as this to express our grief for a colleague who has fallen a vic- 
tim to the disease which is ravaging every quarter of the earth. 

For over four years Solon Ménos represented his country at this capital. During 
those years crisis after crisis arose in the affairs of the Haitian Republic which directly 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing. 
THE LATE MINISTER FROM HAITI, DR. SOLON MENOS. 


Dr. Solon Ménos, the late minister from the Republic of Haiti to the United States, was born March 9 
1859, After completing his literary studies he went to France, where he studied law at the Unive 


of Paris and received the degree of LL. D. in 1881. Returning to his native land, he practiced law in 
Port au Prince and soon rose to the top in his profession, holding the po ion of ‘‘hAatonnier’’ from 1898 
to 1901, and again :rom 19) 5 1908. In the political field his abilities won him an envied place and at 
various times he held high oflice, being a member of several cabinets as minister of justice and public 
instruction, minister of finance, and minister of commerc nd foreign affairs. In 1911 he was appointed 
envoy extraordinary and mi r plenipotentiary of Haiti to the United States and served until late 
in 1913, In-1914 he was again ointed to this place and served until the day of his death, which 


occurred October 14, 1918, 
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affected its relations with this Nation and which culminated in the summer of 1915 
in a new and closer union of mutual effort and helpfulness which has opened a new 
era of progress and prosperity for the island republic so long checked by repeated 
revolution and the rise and fall of dictators who sought to gratify their personal 
desires at the expense of the Haitian people. 

Throughout the period of bloodshed and disorder and the succeeding period of 
restoration of peaceful and constitutional government Dr. Ménos met the difficulties 
which arose with sagacity and skill. His conduct of the relations of Haiti with this 
country command the praise and admiration of all those who knew the facts and 
comprehended with what he had to contend. Always faithful and loyal to his own 
Government, his spirit of fairness and understanding won for him the respect and 
good will of the Government of the United States. No representative could have 
shown greater wisdom or could have rendered better service to his people than did he. 

And as he was faithful and true to his duty in serving Haiti, so was he faithful and 
true to Pan America. An ardent advocate of American solidarity, a man of wide 
vision and of keen appreciation of the future, he, as a member of this board, gave to 
the questions of mutual interest the same earnest and conscientious consideration 
which he gave to those pertaining to his own country. ; 

Deprived as we are to-day of his wise counsel and generous service we mourn his 
loss and bear witness to the excellence of his character, to his high-mindedness, and 
to those lofty ideals which inspired his career as a diplomat and his life as a man. 

To his bereaved family, to his country, and to Pan America we express the grief 
which we as a board and as individuals feel in the untimely ending of a life so useful 
and one so needful-in the years to come. His whole-hearted service will live always 
in our memories. 


Ambassador Domicio da Gama, of Brazil, paid to the colleague 
who had passed away the following tribute: 


GENTLEMEN: I beg your leave to say a few words of personal regret at the loss that 
the Pan American Board has sustained through the death of Dr. Solon Ménos. He 
was not known as a doctor here, but I know that he was a doctor of laws, having been 
graduated in Paris, and a distinguished lawyer. He had been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of his bereaved country, and he probably learned through this experience in 
the political life of his country that wisdom that characterized his behavior as its 
representative abroad, especially in the United States. He was—if the word ‘‘meek”’ 
is not depreciative—one of the meek of the world. He was of a friendly, kind, gentle 
disposition. He was discreet—so discreet that he might pass as an effaced personality 
were we not here to throw light on the qualities that recommended him to our esteem 
and consideration. Every time a man of such a character disappears we feel that one 
is missing who may be succeeded among us by another who will not have the same 
reassuring qualities, and I feel that it is our duty to express here the sentiment of deep 
regret caused by the death of such a devoted and able servant of his country and of 
Pan American ideals, 


Senor Don Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia, also spoke 
feelingly of the deceased, saying: 


In seconding the motion of the minister of Venezuela, I think it is our duty, the duty 
of everyone of us, to make an acknowledgment of the real and solid qualities that made 
Mr. Ménos a worthy representative of his country on this board. As his excellency 
the chairman has just stated, he showed the qualities of a true and conscientious 
patriot when his country had recourse to the help of an older sister to straighten out 
her difficulties. Mr. Ménos, as the ambassador of Brazil has said, was a lawyer of 
distinguished prominence. He was in his country what the French call batonnier. 

Here we all appreciated his invarible kindness and the modesty of his behavior. 
It is therefore fitting that we should give expression to the respect and the love we 
had for him and the regret we feel at his loss, 
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The - Influence of the War on Trade, Domestic and Foreign, is the 
title of an address delivered by Mr. G. A. O'Reilly, foreign trade rep- 
resentative of the Irving National Bank of New York, at the recent 
convention of the National Petroleum Association held at Atlantic 
City. Mr. O’Reilly makes a strong plea for the development in the 
United States of a national commercial policy, especially with regard 
to its foreign trade, backed up by the National Government as well 
as by the business men of the nation generally. The salient features 
of the address are reproduced in the following excerpts: 


After the war American trade, domestic and foreign, must be prepared to defend 
itself against aggression not less strenuously than before, and this despite a number 
of rather pleasing current theories concerning the probable effect of the war upon 
human relationships and upon the attitude of nations toward one another. 

It is unfortunate that the inspired things of war must be lost to the world; that so 
many of the splendid sentiments to which the war has given birth should have to 
pass away and leave the nations to take up their differences again at practically the 
same point at which, in response to war’s call to bigger things, they were dropped. 
It would seem that in such a war, with such a price, all the quarrels of all time would 
be settled and that with the coming in of peace, men and nations might meet in a 
new atmosphere from which reason and justice and charity would drive all lesser 
elements. 

Unfortunately, however, this is not to be. After the war the world will go on 
much as it did before—a rather sordid world, as we recall it. In some ways it will 
be better because of the war. This we must believe, otherwise our faith in the cor- 
rectness of the great plan will go for naught, but it will be the same old world after 
all. Self-interest will be no less selfish than before, and theories of self protection, 
when allowed to do so, will continue to show no unnecessary consideration for the 
rights of others. 

The conditions which have borne most strongly upon the development of differ- 
ences among peoples will continue. The rivers will follow the same courses as before; 
the mountains and the seas will interpose the same physical barriers; the great centers 
of production, of manufacture, of trade, will bear the same old relationship to one 
another. Men will consult their own convenience and interest first, will buy where 
they can do so most cheaply and sell where they can get the best price; and, most 
unfortunate of all, when the strife and the bitterness and the hatreds of war go out 
there will go with them much of the charity, the generosity, and the unselfishness 
which tend to make a world at war so wonderful. 

If, then, the world condition of the future is not to be as we would have it, as the 
dreamer would make it, it might be well for us business men to attempt to visualize 
the condition which will then exist, because in that condition we and our affairs and 
interests must be a part and must remain at least until some other world inspiration 
shall exalt men and nations above their normal condition as we find them to-day. 

Examining in detail the business equipments upon which the leading commercial 
foreign nations depend for the protection of their trade, we find highly developed and 
constantly utilized,an element which we, in the United States, unfortunately and 
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unreasonably have nearly entirely overlooked in our economic plan—the element of 
nationality. . 

It is not patriotism which is referred to—not the spirit of sacrifice in the interest of 
nation; not any of these big inherent things which cause men to respond, blindly it may 
be, to the call in time of national danger, but an entirely different thing—nationality— 
an intelligent, deliberate, getting together by the people of a country, regardless of 
where they may be and regardless, too, of personal likes and dislikes, so that, for the 
purposes of peace as well as those of war, a solid national front may be presented to 
aggression from whatever source and in whatever form it may come. 

In its most highly specialized form, as in Japan and Germany, the development of 
nationality has been carried to such an extent as to completely dominate the situation 
and perhaps to exclude certain things which in our plan we deem of value. The line 
of demarcation between Government and private interest is so slight as to be difficuit 
to determine. Whatever danger such a condition may represent to the spirit of de- 
mocracy of a country it at least furnishes a perfect safeguard for business and material 
interests. 

In amore moderate form, asin England, France, Holland, Belgium, and Scandinavia 
the development of nationality has been accomplished in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of democracy. Government and private interests come together in a relation 
which is fully and mutually protective and beneficial, and which sacrifices no element 
of value to either. 

Here in our own country, nationality as an institution which bears upon business 
relations, either between ourselves or with the people of other nations, is almost a 
negligible quantity. In our legislative halls, in business conventions, in commercial 
bodies, in the press, we constantly talk about cooperation, but the true spirit of the 


idea described in that word is sadly lacking in our business practice. 
* * * * * * * 


In this matter of business cooperation Europe, perhaps because it has operated under 
a sterner class of necessity, has learned the lesson much betterthan we. It has learned, 
for instance, that in every important sense it is not possible for two Britishers or 
two Germans to be full competitors with each other—that is, at least not in the same 
sense in which a Britisher and a German, or a Britisher and a Frenchman are com- 
petitors. They have learned that from the very fact of being a Britisher or an Italian 
or a Frenchman or a German there arises a community of interest which deprives 
apparent competition of certain of its most disagreeable and dangerous features. 

Until we come to accept this theory and apply it in practical form to our commercial 
methods we must be prepared to concede to our foreign competitors a distinct and 
important advantage whenever their interests and ours meet in competition, whether 
in the'foreign or domestic field. There is no special class of merit we consistently can 
claim for either our situation or ourselves which reasonably can be expected to pre- 
vail against the competition which is based upon an intelligent plan of cooperation. 

Nor in our Government do we appear yet to have succeeded in working out a prac- 
tical scheme of relationship between the individual and the State in which the fact 
of nationality is taken with proper seriousness. One administration after another has 
attacked the problem and the best of intentions have been scattered over a period of 
many years, and still the American business man finds his relation to Government a 


trying and, it often seems to him, an unreasonable one. 
* * * * * * * 


These facts are strikingly illustrated in our experience with foreign trade. In 
that field, very naturally, other nations have gone farther than we and hence are better 
established and more efficiently equipped. 

Because of this apparent superiority upon their part we are disposed to concede 
to them and deny ourselves merit out of all proportion with the facts of the case. Out 
of this in the last few years has grown a sort of American vogue, in which it has become 
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fashionable to criticise our methods and representatives in the foreign field as “too 
aggressively American,” and to glorify the methods and representatives of our foreign 
competitors regardless of anything but the fact that they are successful. 

Speakers have talked and writers written so much in this vein that finally they 
have accepted the theory as quite the proper thing, and even practical business men, 
who should know better, are beginning to sound the same note. 

We are told that our foreign commercial representative is crude, raw, unsympa- 
thetic; that he expects results too quickly; does not concede sufficiently to the pecu- 
liarities of the people being dealt with; approaches his customer with hat and cigar 
both tilted at an angle of at least 45 and, in general, in his present condition, alto- 
gether is rather a hopeless case. 

Next we are told about the foreign commercial representative, English or German 
preferably, about his politeness, his sympathy, his delicacy, his disposition to con- 
cede to local tone, etc., until we have a standard of commercial excellence delightful 
to contemplate. 

The facts of the case are quite otherwise. The Englishman or German has been. 
successful in the foreign field not because he has transformed himself so as to conform 
with local atmosphere, but because in his methods he represents a true picture of 
strongly nationalized English or German commercial theories, and in himself shows 
English or German characteristics as they are and not mutilated to suit any real or 
imagined particular local tone. 

The American in the same field, if he has failed, owes that fact principally to his 
failure to perform true to type. He conceded too little merit to the American tone and 
methods, which he might have employed intelligently and successfully, and too much 
to those of competitors, whose commercial viewpoint differs so radically from his own 
that their commercial methods represent but little value in his hands. 

* * * * * * * 

It is not that our people abroad lack sturdiness or loyalty to our own institutions, 
but simply that in these fields there is so little in the way of institutional develop- 
ment which is essentially American that, quite naturally, they concede most exten- 
sively to the strongest institutional tone they find around them. 

We make a serious mistake when we fail to capitalize our own national tone for com- 
mercial purposes. The American temperament and American characteristics are 
peculiarly calculated to inspire admiration, or at least a healthy respect in the people 
of other lands, The direct, clean-cut, straight-from-the-shoulder business methods 
which appear to come so naturally to our people never fail to impress the reasonable 
foreigner. 

A short time ago a highly intelligent gentleman from one of the Latin-American 
Republics, discussing the point said: ‘‘Why do your people persist in insulting our 
intelligence by assuming continually that we are unable to understand business talk? 
We expect nothing else but business talk from you, and when we find you abandon- 
ing your own well-known methods of directness and frankness and clean-cut treat- 
ment of business subjects, we become confused, and doubt as to your motives and in- 
tentions is developed in our minds. We do not expect you to be Latin or to resemble 
Latins or to attempt to utilize Latin methods. In the first place, you could not do 
so successfully because you are not constituted that way; and then we Latins admire 
your business methods more than we do our own. So please assume that when you 
come to us with clean-cut business talk we will understand.”’ 

This point of view toward Americans is not unusual, but is shared by most of the 
nations with which we come in contact. If in a particular country American charac- 
teristics and methods are not popular and only serve to amuse, the difficulty is much 
more apt to be found in ourselves than in the people of that country. If we fail to 
take ourselves and our institutions with proper seriousness we must not be surprised 


to find that others do the same. 
* * * * * * : * 
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As far as the soundness of this theory of the importance of nationality in our 
nation’s commercial plans is concerned, it will not matter particularly which of the 
many current world-after-the-war theories is right, or whether any or all of them 
are right or wrong. International commercial alliances may recognize either the 
prejudices of war or the laws of economics. Our stocks of gold may remain with us 
or may go as they came; dollar exchange may continue to flourish as now, or the 
world may go back again to a sterling basis. Our markets may be drained to supply 
the demand of other countries or be swamped by the pitifully cheap product of a 
war-impoverished European population which must sell that it may eat and live. 

We may select whichever of these theories we will and still find that the burden 
of responsibility for our own safety and success must be borne by us, and by us alone. 
The motives of our war friends of to-day must not be discounted; they are as our 
own; but the principal reason for this will cease to exist the day the war ends and 
the world process of national rehabilitation begins. Then the old struggle between 
nations for peaceful mastery of the world will be taken up anew and in it we shall 
meet no less determined and resourceful opponents on land and sea than those 
against whom we now throw the entire power of our nation. 

So that the message to every American business man and every other American is, 
prepare. Our interests demand it, the the spirit of the nations expects it. In the 
world of to-day the big thing is nationality; it will not be less important in the world 
of the future. Over yonder the war is sustained by it; in the trenches the boys 
are filled withit. They are fighting a world war—a war of humanity, a war in which 
nations stand together as brothers; but back of each fighting unit the source of power 
and inspirations is nationality. In that great whirl of nations and races the soldier 
fights under many flags; he sees but one. 

We should develop and define an aggressive commercial theory for the nation as 
well as for the individual; should capitalize our nationality, our characteristics, our 
peculiarities even, and then send our people out into the markets of the world armed 
with a trade theory and trade methods which will be properly and unmistakably 
American, and not weak attempted adaptations of the theories of other nations; 
and then, in a truly national way, stand squarely behind each representative and 
theory and method in a manner which will make ‘‘ America first” mean at least as 
much as ‘‘Made in Germany,’ or any other national trade-mark known in the 
commercial world. 

The task proposed is far from easy and will demand the very best that is in us- 
A long and uninterrupted period of peace and prosperity and a comfortably isolated 
geographical position have developed in us the habit of looking upon national dangers 
and upon ourselves in a spirit of complacency, which forms but poor preparation 
for the strenuous commercial contest between the nations which the future holds 
forth. 

* * * * * * * 

This, then, is the theory I would submit concerning the war’s bearing upon the 
future of our trade: First of all, we must be prepared to depend upon ourselves 
exclusively. After the war our best friends among the nations, whatever their dis- 
position toward us, will be kept quite busy attending to troubles of their own. 

Next, we must nationalize our foreign commercial theories, and in order to do 
this effectively we must educate our people at home to a full realization of the 
meaning and value of nationality as applied to commercial methods. Then we 
should capitalize our American characteristics, just as we would capitalize any other 
available asset, and after that drive into the conciousness of the foreigner the fact 
that we and our methods, including our perhaps amusing characteristics, are to be 
taken seriously, and that if he is to proceed safely, he must include in his business 
theories a healthy respect for American spheres of influence; American tone, and 
above all, American nationality. 
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Robert I. Aitken is the subject of the October installment of the 
“Sculptors of the Americas” series running in the Spanish edition 
of the BULLETIN, the following being the English version of the article: 

It is a good omen in these days of twentieth century progress to 
find a worker who believes that the only way to perfection in his art 
is by careful, serious study, and that a thorough knowledge of the 
underlying conditions is a necessity to the proper performance of 
his profession. Such a man is the sculptor Robert I. Aitken, who 
has never neglected for a moment the important study of anatomy, 
construction, drawing, composition, and modeling, to the end that 
whatever he may have to express he can do so untrammeled by any 
technical weaknesses or lackings. Although younger than most men 
when he achieved his greatest successes, his career has been sanely 
and seriously thought out and his distinction won by hard work and 
earnest application. 

Mr. Aitken was born in San Francisco in 1878, and after graduating 
from the high school studied for a year only at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art in that city. Although there for such a short while 
Mr. Aitken received an honorable mention in drawing and a gold medal 
in sculpture, and was told that the institute had little, if anything, 
more it could teach him and he was advised to start out and seek his 
own salvation. Thus at the age of 18 Robert Aitken was a profes- 
sional worker with a studio of his own. 

Soon came his first commission of the bronze doors for the Charles 
H. Crocker mausoleum, and soon after an order for the spandrils for 
the Claus Spreckles Music Pavilion in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco. Such success at the start might have foolishly turned the head 
of an older and wiser man, but they only drove Aitken on to renewed 
efforts. Two years later he won a competition for a monument com- 
memorating Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay. The San Francisco 
earthquake fortunately left this monument still standing. A monu- 
ment to President McKinley that won him another competition was 
accomplished that same year. 

Aitken, as other American artists, felt the irresistible call to Europe, 
and in 1895, when only 17 years old, he went to Paris for a few months. 
He did not settle at the schools, but visited the galleries and museums 
and worked in a studio there. What Aitken thinks of the French 
schools can be best described by his own words. He says: 

The French masters spoil more good sculptors than they make, and for that reason I 
persistently refused to study under any of them. Whatever a man’s ability is, if he 
goes to one of their schools he will be turned out a good technician. A man, however, 
who has any originality or any individual viewpoint had better stay away altogether. 
He will come out a stereotyped product and it will take years to get back the indi- 
viduality that he had in his youth. The best sculptors that we have in America to- 


day have been through the French schools, but they all have to forget what they 
learned. If one has personality he should certainly go abroad merely to strengthen 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


This huge figure representing the city of San Francisco was one of Aitken’s earliest works. It is a 
splendid combination of both serenity and massive strength. 











DOOR FOR THE GREENHUT MAUSOLEUM. 


The motif for this door is a standing female figure, original in conception, of rare and compelling sympathy 
and great beauty. 





WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 


Robert Aitken says of his bust of ex-President Taft: “Just note the length of the 
head and the comparative narrowness of it. It is the head of a keen man and of 
a strategist who has a tremendous will.”? This was the first bust to be made of 
Mr. Tatt. 





MICHAEL ANGELO AT WORK UPON HIS FIGURE OF DAY. 


This shows the famous sculptor at work upon a piece of statuary which is to adorn the tomb of Guiliano 
de Medici. One of Robert Aitken’s works at the winter exhibition of the Academy of Design, New 
York. 








MONUMENT TO THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


This monument erected in honor of the American Navy stands in San Francisco. it commemorates 
Admiral George Dewey’s victory over the Spanish fleet at Manila Bay. 
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his own convictions, but he must fight all his own battles himself. If you have some 
master who constantly lifts you out of the rough places you will only know how to get 
out of them in one way. Of course every man must serve his apprenticeship, but it is 
well to do it as it was done years ago. When an artist went into a shop and saw how 
the big things were turned out he was then given tools with which to chisel for himself. 

The stay of three short months was enough for him in France and 
he came back to his native city with material that enabled him to hold 
an exhibition at the Bohemian Club, of which he was a member. He 
was commissioned by the club to make a monument to Bret Harte, 
the famous novelist. This, which he completed and had cast in 
bronze, was totally lost in the earthquake. 

His bust of President Taft was first seen publicly at the winter ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design in New York, in 1910, 
going subsequently to the International Exhibit at Rome in 1911. 
Aitken went to Washington to make this bust and sat day after day 
in the busy office of the President working on his model while Mr. 
Taft went about his work as usual. Frequently’ the light was bad 
and the sculptor would have to adjust his wax rather than move the 
subject’s head. After working in this manner for some little while, 
Mr. Taft began to notice the facility and ease with which the young 
artist did his work and gave him some sittings worthy of his skill. In 
1908 Mr. Aitken was awarded the first of the Helen Foster Barnett 
prizes for the best piece of sculpture at the winter exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, and the following year he was elected 
to associate membership in the academy. The prize-winning group 
was a composition of two figures called ‘‘The Flame’’—a young man 
and young woman in passionate embrace, almost elemental in their 
abandon, their virility, and the intensity of their love. Another of 
Mr. Aitken’s best works is the bust of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, a 
distinguished scientist and former professor of geology at Harvard 
University. This bust, cast in bronze, is in the capitol of Kentucky, 
Mr. Shaler’s native State. It was made after the death of the man, 
thereby increasing the difficulties of the sculptor. 

Mr. Aitken is purely an impressionist in his work, and, above all, 
strikingly original. Unlike other well-known artists he never uses 
calipers and refuses to take anv measurements. ‘‘They hamper me,”’ 
he explained, ‘and while you may get a structurally exact face or 
head, you fail to get the impression the man gives you. Any fool can 
make a figure if he goes over and repeatedly measures the subject’s 
head, as do most of the sculptors. After all, the only thing there is to 
a man is the impression that you have of him, and that you can never 
convey by measuring.”’ Mr. Aitken is not only a sculptor but a por- 
trait painter as well. He also finds his greatest satisfaction in model- 
ing in marble, and thus the lines of many of his busts and statues are 
all the sculptor’s own and have not been recast by another hand. 


Dr. W. C. Ward, Photographer. 


EDWIN THOMAS BOOTH. 


The famous American actor as Hamlet, the play in which he appeared oftener and to better advantage 
than in any other. 
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Two important mausoleum doors were executed, one for the mau- 
soleum of Mrs. John W. Gates and the other for the Greenhut mauso- 
leum. In the Gates memorial the woman leans against a portal in 
an attitude of grief, the classic head bowed against the fretwork, 
while graceful draperies hang from outstretched arms and cling about 
the half-nude body. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exhibition opened the door of 
opportunity to American artists, and Robert Aitken made full use of 
his varied and impressive artistic gifts and achieved great success in 
his conception of the psychology of life as disclosed in his ‘‘Court of 
the Universe.’”’ A great main structure, 150 feet long by 65 feet wide, 
rises from a large body of water, and leading up to this is a group of 10 
crouching figures. First, is a symbolized ‘‘ Destiny,”’? with one hand 
outstretched giving life while with the other it takes it. The hand 
pushes toward the earth from “‘ Prenatal Sleep,” a woman who awakens 
to the ecstatic joy of living, perhaps its realization. A man offers her 
the ‘‘ Kiss of Life,’ and the pair, offering up the children of their mutual 
love, are representative of the ‘‘ Beginnings of Things.’ All these 
figures and forms surround a globe of enormous size typifying ‘‘’The 
Earth.” This globe, 18 feet in diameter, of glass in a heavy steel 
armature, was illuminated at night, while a second globe revolved 
therein, producing the effect of the earth turning on its axis. A gap 
before we arrive at the ‘‘ Beginnings of Things,” is typical of that un- 
known time in history when conjecture only may be the guide. Ar- 
riving at the main structure we meet with “ Vanity,” glass in hand, 
compelling motive of so much in humanity. Now ‘“‘ Primitive Man 
and Woman” trudge on with their burdens of life, progressing toward 
the unknown future. The next group represents ‘‘ Natural Selection, 
with the Survival of the Fittest’ a militant group, where ‘‘ Physical 
Courage”’ begins to play its part. Continuing, we get the ‘‘ Lesson 
of Life,”’ wherein the elders, with the experience of years, offer counsel 
to the hot-headed youth. We then pass ‘‘Lust’’ and ‘‘Greed”’ and 
finally we come to two figures recumbent—a man, ‘‘Sorrow’’; a 
woman, ‘‘ Final Sleep,’’—are about to be drawn into ‘“‘Oblivion”’ by 
the relentless ‘‘ Hand of Destiny.” 

Mr. Aitken has depicted in these sculptures a conception of life with 
its sorrows, joys, hopes, and tragedies, its bright and its dark side, all 
with rare intellectuality, artistic fitness, and with unusual technical 
excellence, for the man is a master craftsman. He has injected much 
personal charm, shown the grandeur of life, along with the physical 
perfection of man and womanhood in their alluring quality of youth, 
and the figures pulsate with life. 
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JAMES B. McCreary, one of the early promotors of Pan American- 
ism, twice governor of the State of Kentucky, six years a representa- 
tive of his State in the United States Senate, and for several consecu- 
tive terms a member of the lower house of Congress, died at his home 
in Richmond, Ky., on October 8, 1918. He had the distinction of 
having occupied a place of prominence in the affairs of the State 
for a length of time probably not exceeded by any man in the history 
of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. McCreary’s activity in Pan Americanism dates back to January 
4, 1888, when he introduced in the House the first bill authorizing the 
President to arrange a conference for the purpose of promoting arbi- 
tration and encouraging reciprocal commercial relations between the 
United States and the Republics of Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and the Empire of Brazil. The feeling was at first indifferent 
toward such action, but Mr. McCreary made a strong speech advo- 
cating the measure, and by quoting facts and figures showed himself 
to be thoroughly conversant with his subject and aroused his listeners 
to the opportunity that presented itself. The bill finally passed both 
Houses in May, 1888. 

James Bennett McCreary was born in Kentucky on July 8, 1838. 
He studied law at Cumberland University where he received the 
degree of LL. B. in 1859 and began his practice in 1862. He had 
previously received the degrees of A. B. and LL.D. The Civil War 
interrupted his professional work and he became a lieutenant colonel 
in the Confederate army. After the war he was a member of the 
Kentucky Legislature for several years and governor of the State 
from 1875 to 1879. He was a delegate to the international mone- 
tary convention at Brussels in 1892; and again governor of his State 
from 1911 to 1915. 


Sr. Don Carros ALFREDO ALCOFORADO, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Brazil to the Republic of Cuba, died 
during the fore part of August in Havana. The passing of the 
distinguished diplomat caused sincere grief in political and social 
circles of the Cuban capital, where he had become a general favorite. 
The burial was a veritable manifestation of sorrow, Secretaries of 
State, Diplomatic Corps, civil and military authorities as well as many 
persons of leading social position being present. Several battalions 
of the army rendered appropriate military honors, the Minister of 
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JOHN IRELAND, CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 
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Foreign Relations representing the President of the Republic. His 
Excellency Sr. Alcoforado during his long career lent important 
services to his country. Having entered the diplomatic service in 
1889 as Attaché of first rank, he was sent in turn to the legations of 
Austria-Hungary and Belgium, while at the latter post being pro- 
moted to the office of Assistant Secretary. In the latter capacity 
he was sent to Switzerland and Austria, where he acted as chargé 
d’affaires until advanced in 1896 to the position of secretary. From 
that date he acted at various times as secretary or chargé d’affaires 
in Spain, Germany, Bolivia, Portugal, Uruguay, Peru, Russia, and 
Holland before becoming Ministe Plenipotentiary. 


THE Most Rev. Joun IrEvAnp, D. D., Archbishop of St. Paul, 
died at St. Paul, Minnesota, on September 25, 1918. Archbishop 
Treland was one of the most prominent members of the hierarchy in 
the United States and had been Archbishop of St. Paul since 1888. 
He also took a leading part in public affairs. Charitable institutions 
have always had the support and encouragement of Archbishop Ire- 
land. He was also instrumental in opening and maintaining St. 
Thomas College, which now has nearly a thousand students. Arch- 
bishop Ireland was a personal friend of the Director General of the 
Pan American Union and always evinced the keenest interest in Pan 
American affairs. 

His Grace Archbishop Ireland was born at Burnchurch, County 
Kilkenney, Ireland, September 11, 1838. He came to America 
in 1852. Desiring to study for the priesthood he went to Meximeux 
and Hyeres, France, for his seminary and college course. He, was 
ordained priest in St. Paulin 1861. During the Civil War he served 
as chaplain and in 1875 he was appointed Titular Bishop of Maronea 
and coadjutor of St. Paul. On May 15, 1888, the Holy See made the 
diocese of St. Paul an archbishopric and designated Bishop Ireland 
as the first metropolitan. In 1901 the honorary degree of LL. D. 
was conferred upon him by Yale University. As a speaker his repu- 
tation was world wide and at one time the Holy See directed him 
to give a number of addresses through France. Archbishop Ireland 
was the author of The Church and Modern Society and other reli- 
gious works. 

Bishop CuarLes WARREN CurriIER died suddenly on September 
23 while en route from Waldorf to Baltimore. Born March 22, 
1857, in the island of St. Thomas, where he did his preparatory 
studying, he went later to Holland, where in one of the institutions 
of higher learning of the province of Limburg he studied theology 
and philosophy, obtaining the degree of doctor in each. In 1881 he 
was ordained in Amsterdam, later becoming a missionary in Dutch 
Guiana. Coming later to the United States he was identified for 10 
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years with the order of Redemptionists, most of his labors being in 
Boston and Annapolis. Having entered the diocese of Baltimore in 
1894, he served first as curate of the Charles County parish, and later 
in that of Santa Maria in the city of Washington. In the latter parish 
he labored until 1907, when he joined the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions as lecturer. In 1913 he was designated by His Holiness Pope 
Pius X as bishop of Matanzas, Cuba, a post he was compelled to re- 
sign at the end of two years owing to ill health, becoming titular 
bishop of Hetalonia. 

His thorough acquaintance with languages both ancient and modern, 
as well as his general humanistic education and travels through differ- 
ent parts of the Western Hemisphere, assisted him materially in the 
study of Spanish literature and the natives of America, in both of 
which he became a noted scholar, being recognized as one of the most 
distinguished Americans and one of the most learned Hispanists of 
the United States. He attended and presented important subjects 
at the International Congress of Americanists held in various years at 
Palos de Moguer, Stuttgart, Buenos Aires, London, and Washington. 
He commenced a work on the “ History of Spanish Literature,’’ pub- 
lishing several chapters of it, and wrote a number of criticisms of 
the work of Spanish and Spanish-American writers and poets. He was 
one of the most enthusiastic promoters of Pan-Americanism, contribut- 
ing consistently to the better understanding between the countries of 
the Americas, to this end furthering the establishment of the Spanish- 
American Athenaeum at Washington, of which he was director. 

Among his voluminous writings the following works may be men- 
tioned: ‘‘Carmel in America,” ‘“ Dimitrios and Irene,”’ ‘‘The Rose of 
Alhambra,” ‘History of Religious Orders,” ‘‘ Church and Saints,” 
and the ‘‘Conquest of Granada.”’ Asa collaborator on the BULLETIN 
OF THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION he was one of the most erudite and in- 
defatigable. 


fay 
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DON GUSTAVO MUNIZAGA VARELA. 


(Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile at Washington.) 


Sr. Munizaga studied in the best institutions of secondary education of Chile, later entering 
the National University (Universidad del Estado), from which he received the degree 
of bachelor of laws. For sometime he devoted himself to the practice of law and took 
active participation in public life, being made secretary of the district of Valparaiso. 
He was also chief of the diplomatic division of the department of foreign affairs. 
Some years later he became consul general to the Argentine Republic with an official 
residence at Mendoza. Thence he was sent to Belgium in the same capacity and later 
to Peru, where he discharged the same duties. From the last-mentioned post he was 
sent to Washington as counselor of the embassy, and has twice acted as chargé 
d'affaires, 









SR. DR. JOAQUIN R. TORRALBAS. 


Sefior Dr. Joaquin R. Torralbas, first secretary of the Cuban Legation in 
Washington, died on October 12,1918. Sr. Torralbas was born in Cardenas, 
Cuba, and was formerly a member of the Cuban House of Representatives, 
and commander of the Order of the Cuban Red Cross. He was 37 years 
old and a lawyer. 
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SENOR DON MIGUEL A. TE YCAZA, FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
LEGATION OF ECUADOR IN WASHINGTON. 


Sefior de Ycaza was born in Guayaquil, Ecuador, April 15, 1886, and received 
his education in Paris, France, and at the Colegio Rocafuerte of Guayaquil. 
After extensive travels in Europe and in various countries of the Americas he 
was appointed secretary of the legation of Ecuador in Chile and from 1914 to 
1917 served as chargé d’affaires ad interim. While in Chile he was honored 
by receiving the decoration of the Chilean order ‘Al Merito.” Recently 
transferred as first secretary to the legation at Washington, he is making 
many friends in the diplomatic and social circles of the United States capital. 
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BRAZIL. 


The Parana Paper Co. has established at Morretes, State of Parana 
a PLANT FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. This factory, 
which is operated with United States capital, is equipped with 
modern machinery and will place upon the market an excellent 
quality of paper in quantities sufficient to meet the demand. Laurel 
(Hendichium coronarium Linnaeus) pulp is used as the raw material, 
and the daily output of the factory at present is 8,000 kilos. The 
plant is equipped, however, to produce a larger quantity. 

Due to the damage caused to coffee plantations by frosts and 
freezing weather in ue last, planters in the State of Sao Paulo 
have decided to grow other crops to offset the loss suffered, and have, 
therefore, planted large areas in the interior of that State to COTTON, 
the annual output of which is estimated at several million arrobas. 

Statistics compiled by the Commercial Bureau of the Department 
of Foreign Relations of Brazil show that the EXPORTS from Brazil 
to the United States during the last quarter of 1917 were valued at 
47,550 contos, and the imports from the United States into Brazil 
at 17,685 contos (gold conto = $546.20). 


CHILE. 


The report of the auditing department of the STATE RAILWAYS 
for 1917 shows the following results: Capital on December 31, 1917, 
243,886,265 Chilean gold pesos (gold peso=$0.365), and 12,303,648 
Chilean paper pesos (paper peso= about $0.32). The receipts for the 
year referred to were 74,526,819 pesos, or 3,726,819 pesos in excess 
of the amount estimated in the budget. The passengers transported 
during the year numbered 12,569,135. The cash expenditures in 
1917 aggregated 66,313,026 pesos, leaving a balance, after deducting 
the amount set aside for depreciation, etc., of 5,822,187 pesos. In 
the year in question these railroads bored 429,687 tons of coal 
valued at 15,414,660 pesos. 

Statistics show that the CONSUMPTION OF COAL in Chile 
during the five years from 1910 to 1915 were 13,336,177 tons, or an 
annual average of 2,667,235 tons. The domestic production during 
the period referred to was 5,967,030 tons, or an average of 1,193,406 
tons perannum. The imports of coal during the five years mentioned 
aggregated 7,369,147 tons, or an annual average of 1,473,829 tons. 
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In the fiscal year 1917-18 the PRODUCTION OF NITRATE was 
64,773,489 Spanish quintals, or 1,564,138 more than in the former 
year. During the same period the exports amounted to 63,325,382 
quintals, the largest exports recorded up to the present time in the 
nitrate industry. The number of nitrate plants in operation is 114. 


CUBA. 


Within the last few years the development of the MINING INDUS- 
TRY in Cuba has been very great. Important denouncements of 
copper, iron, Manganese and petroleum claims, especially in the 
Provinces of Pinar del Rio, Habana and Santiago, occur with fre- 
quency. A number of denouncements of petroleum prospects 
have been made in the Province of Habana, and several companies 
have verified the existence of rich petroleum deposits in the subsoil 
of the island. The exploitation of manganese mines has increased 
considerably in the Province of Santiago, and large quantities of 
manganese ores, assaying from 40 to 58 per cent, are exported weekly 
from that Province. Exports of iron ore continue to increase. In 
Santiago de Cuba one company has stored about 500,000 tons of iron 
ore, containing from 60 to 62 per cent of iron, which can not be sent 
to the United States because of lack of vessels. The Cuban Copper 
Co., which operates the El Cobre copper mines, exports monthly 
from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of copper. It is expected that copper ore 
will soon be extracted from a number of mines situated at Bayamo 
and El Caney. 

MEXICO. 


From January to July, 1918, 11,300 ships loaded with merchandise 
representing 2,600,000 tons, of which 30 per cent was oversea and the 
balance coastwise trade, arrived at Mexican ports. During the period 
referred to 46 vessels with a capacity of 2,189 tons came under the 
Mexican flag. These figures show the importance attained in a short 
time by the MEXICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

Sefior Antonio Lavalle y Garcia, commercial agent of the Peruvian 
Government who recently arrived in Mexico, is actively working to 
increase the value and volume of the COMMERCE BETWEEN 
MEXICO AND PERU. It is proposed to import into Mexico 
8,000,000 kilos of Peruvian sugar, together with cotton of the Egyptian 
variety, alpaca and vicufia wool, and Peruvian wines in exchange for 
Mexican steel rails, beams and ties, jute sacks, cotton and woolen 
fabrics, chemical products, leaf and manufactured tobacco, and 
other products. Vessels of the Peruvian Steamship Co. plying 
between Callao and Salina Cruz are to be used in this traffic. The 
steamship Mantaro, which has a displacement of 4,200 tons, recently 
arrived at Salina Cruz with a cargo of sugar. This is the first vessel 
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of that company to engage exclusively in this commerce. Other 
vessels are to be added when the growth of the trade requires. 


PERU. 


According to information furnished by Dr. Carlos A. Ramirez, of 
the bureau of railways of the department of fomento, there are now 
FOUR RAILWAYS under construction by the Government of Peru— 
namely, (1) from Chimbote to Recuay, (2) from Huancayo to Aya- 
cucho, (3) from Cuzco to Santa Ana, and (4) from Lima to Lurin. On 
taking over the Chimbote Railway, which had been built to kilometer 
104, the Government repaired the old line and continued extension 
work toward Recuay. Funds have been provided for building the line 
to Apana, which is now being done under the direction of engineer 
Bustamente y Barreda. The roadbed of this line is completed to 
kilometer 117. Up to 1911 only about 25 kilometers of the Huancayo 
to Ayacucho Railway had been graded. This part of the line is now 
being repaired, rails are being laid, and it is expected that 26 kilo- 
meters of the road will soon be ready for the passage of trains, and 
from this point on in the direction of Ayacucho construction work is 
to be continued as rapidly as possible. Investigations are now being 
made looking to the connection by rail of Ayacucho and Cuzco. The 
Cuzco to Santa Ana line is being financed out of special funds, £18,000 
having recently been made available for this purpose. This railway 
is considered of great importance, since the Santa Ana Valley is exceed- 
ingly rich and will furnish the road much remunerative traffic. The 
Lima to Lurin Railway is almost completed, the rails having been laid 
to Pachacamac bridge and the grading finished almost to Lurin. As 
soon as rails can be obtained from the United States, where special 
arrangements have been made for their shipment, the road will be- 
completed and opened to traffic. 


VENEZUELA. 


The Caribbean Petroleum Co., a United States corporation, 
organized under a concession granted in January, 1912, is one of the 
most important PETROLEUM ENTERPRISES of Venezuela. This 
company devoted two years to exploration work, using the services of 
35 geologists and experts, 10 engineers, and a large number of 
laborers. As a result of these explorations it had in 1914 petroleum 
deposits to the number of 1,028. After the prospecting work, which 
cost about $375,000, the company began to open roads and_ to 
establish camps in the State of Zulia, where its principal oil deposits 
are found. In addition to providing the necessary machinery for the 
exploitation of the petroleum wells an oil refinery was established at 
San Lorenzo at a cost of more than $300,000. The company estimates 
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that it has spent $3,500,000 up to the present time in development and 
other work. To May, 1918, it had exported 19,850 tons of crude and 
17,000 tons of refined petroleum. The company has constructed at 
Maracaibo, La Guayra, and Puerto Cabello a number of oil reservoirs 
of 1,000 tons capacity, and employs several tanks in the transporta- 
tion of gasoline from San Lorenzo to the ports mentioned. More than 
650 laborers are employed daily in the oil fields in the State of Zulia. 
The company also has large petroleum deposits in the State of 
Monagas, in the eastern part of the Republic, where it proposes to do 
work similar to that carried on in the State of Zulia. 

In 1917 the MINERAL EXPLOITATION of Venezuela gave the 
following results: 958,304 grams of gold, 42,270 tons of copper, 
54,071,700 tons of asphalt, 18,248 tons of petroleum, and 20,165 tons 
of coal. The mining revenues collected in the fiscal year 1916-17 
were 946,157 bolivares (bolivar = $0.193), and during the second half 
of 1917, 181,595 bolivares. 

According to data published by the Commercial Bulletin of Curazao, 
the exports of Venezuela to that island in the second quarter of 1918 
were valued at 606,947 florins (florin=$0.402), or about $250,000. 
The greater part of the articles exported consisted of foodstuffs. 





CHILE. 


The minister of finance has issued an order declaring the BANK 
OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE of Santiago legally open for 
the transaction of business. This bank, which has a capital of 
2,000,000 pesos, will continue the business of the Commercial Union 
Bank of the national capital. 


HONDURAS. 


On August 8, 1918, the President of the Republic made UNITED 
STATES COIN AND PAPER CURRENCY a legal tender through- 
out the country and fixed the rate of exchange a 200 per cent. 


MEXICO. 


The BUDGET for 1919, recently submitted to the Chamber of 
deputies, estimates the revenues at 149,384,000 pesos. The principal 
sources of income are as follows: Import duties, 25,000,000 pesos; 
export duties, 14,000,000; consular fees, 3,000,000; stamp taxes, 
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13,000,000; federal taxes, 31,000,000; petroleum taxes, 12,000,000; 
telegraph and postal receipts, 7,200,000; petroleum lands and mining 
claims, 8,800,000; light and power, 1,000,000; transit dues, storage, 


ete., 3,000,000; and smelting, refining, and assay taxes, 500,000 pesos. 
SALVADOR. 


The gross earnings of the COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURAL 
BANK during the first half of 1918 amounted to 137,771 pesos and 
the net profits to 100,159 pesos. A dividend of 4 pesos per share was 
paid out of the net profits. The coin on hand in this bank on June 30, 
1918, was 921,396 pesos, and the bank notes of other banks on hand 
on the same date amounted to 254,620 pesos. This bank has notes 
in circulation aggregating 1,786,890 pesos. 


VENEZUELA. 


According to the report which the board of directors of the BANK 
OF CARACAS submitted to its shareholders on June 30, 1918, the - 
gross earnings for the first six months of that year were 429,397 
bolivares. This amount, plus the surplus of 44,131 bolivares from 
the previous six months, makes the total available earnings 473,528 
bolivares. Deducting from this sum the obligations due and the 
general expenses and amortizations, makes the net earnings during 
the period referred to 320,171 bolivares, out of which a dividend of 
400 bolivares per share has been ordered. The reserve fund of this 
bank on July 1, 1918, was 1,118,358 bolivares, and the guarantee 
fund 513,802 bolivares. The amount on hand in cash was 6,021,460 
bolivares and the deposits 975,463 bolivares. 

The gross earnings of the BANK OF VENEZUELA during the 
first half of 1918 amounted to 1,149,939 bolivares, and the net to 
466,423 bolivares, which, added to the surplus of 26,650 bolivares 
from the previous six months, makes a total of 493,073 bolivares. 
From this amount a dividend of 120,000 bolivares was distributed, 
leaving for future distribution 240,000 bolivares. 








ARGENTINA. 


Because of a shortage of articles of prime necessity the President 
of the Republic has expressly prohibited, by a decree of August 19, 
1918, EXPORTS of firewood, charcoal, greens, fresh vegetables, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, chick peas, lentils, mineral oils, kerosene, 
and naphtha. In the meantime the department of finance will 
continue to investigate the needs of the home market and the prices 
of articles of prime necessity with the object in future of prohibiting 
or limiting their exportation. 


BRAZIL. 


Under decree 13110 of July 19, 1918, the executive power subjects 
to Government control INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OPERA- 
TIONS. In accordance with the provisions of this decree exports of 
valuables and remittances of funds abroad, except for the following 
objects, are prohibited: (a) In payment of obligations contracted 
by the nation, states, municipalities, and natural and juridic entities; 
(b) in payment of merchandise the importation of which is permitted; 
(c) for the maintenance of Brazilians, or foreigners (not enemies) 
residing abroad who have property in Brazil. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this decree, banks, banking 
houses, and all who deal in foreign exchange and drafts must first 
secure the approval of the minister of finance or of agents appointed 
by him, and such remittances must be made by bills of exchange, 
drafts, checks, or in some other form. Persons attempting to export 
valuables or transfer funds abroad without complying with these 
requisites subject them to confiscation and themselves to a fine of 
50 per cent of the amount involved. 

The broker who engages in operations contrary to the provisions of 
the decree is subject to the penalties prescribed in decree No. 2475 of 
March 13, 1897, which decree regulates law 354 of December 16, 
1895, in addition to the penalties mentioned in the foregomg 
paragraph. 

CUBA 

Decree No. 1540, dated September 18, 1918, establishes a separate 
office for the CUSTODIAN OF ENEMY PROPERTY. The head 
of this office is appointed and receives his powers in conformity with 
the provisions of decree No. 1539 of September 17 last, which pre- 
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scribes that the business relations of foreign enemies are subject. to 
the intervention of the executive power, and that the property of such 
enemies as may have been detained or interned, or who reside abroad, 
is under his care and conservation. 

Foreign enemies are: 

(a) Citizens or subjects of an enemy nation or of an ally of an 
enemy who are encountered in the territory of the Republic. 

(b) Citizens or subjects of a neutral nation in an international war 
in which Cuba takes part as a belligerent, provided they violate the 
law of July 23, 1918, or any other penal law now in force, with the 
intention of favoring or helping in any form any power at war with 
Cuba, or an ally of that power, or in injuring the Cuban Republic or 
an ally of same in any way. 

(c) Persons, societies, corporations, or associations of any kind and 
nationality domiciled in the territory of an enemy nation, or an ally 
of the enemy, or domiciled in any nation other than Cuba, provided 
always that they maintain commercial relations within said territories. 

(d) Persons or associations of persons who are natives, citizens, or 
subjects of any enemy nation, or ally of the enemy, regardless of their 
domiciles or of the places in which they do business, provided that 
the safety of the nation or the necessities of the war demand it, may 
be included in the list of foreign enemies by order of the custodian of 
enemy property. 

The law prescribes in detail the powers of the custodian, the requi- 
sites necessary for the intervention and custody of property, and 
the penalties incurred by those who continue their commercial 
relations with the enemy. 

SALVADOR, 


Under date of July 2, 1918, the legislative assembly enacted a law 
for the ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL, in accordance with the terms of which the 
President of the Republic is authorized to appoint a commission to 
prepare a plan of the capital in its present state and another plan 
showing its proposed improvements and enlargement. Under this 
law no private person shall reconstruct a house whose elimination is 
noted on the plan of the new city as desirable, but said person shall 
have the right to claim a just indemnity from the municipality; nor 
can anyone begin to build without being previously authorized by 
the municipality. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NICARAGUA.! 


Dr. Emilio Alvarez, assistant secretary of public instruction of 
Nicaragua, who was sent to the United States by his Government to 
study the school system of this country, and especially primary in- 
struction, for the purpose of adapting these modern methods to the 
public schools of Nicaragua, while in Washington had the courtesy 
to furnish the Section of Education of the Pan American Union with 
much valuable information relative to education in Nicaragua. 
Through his cooperation it has been possible to prepare the following 
sketch of public instruction in Nicaragua: 

The Nicaraguan Government is devoting particular attention to 
public instruction and has made special efforts to generalize primary 
education, opening new schools and taking great pains in the train- 
ing of competent teachers, capable of giving instruction which shall 
prove of positive advantage to the children in the elementary grades. 
Eighty-seven new schools were opened in 1917. 

Primary instruction is divided into two periods, the first compris- 
ing one year of rudimentary education for little children, like the 
kindergarten, and a second period of three years. Then follows the 
two-year complementary course, so that, when the pupil has com- 
pleted the studies required preliminary to the intermediate or second- 
ary school, he has really passed through six grades. 

After finishing the complementary course the pupil who desires to 
obtain a literary diploma enters one of the several institutes where 
intermediate or secondary instruction is given—that is, the course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science and Letters,? which is 
at present governed by the curriculum adopted May 1, 1917, and 
immediately put into effect. 

This curriculum is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR. Hours 
per week. 
Spanish, first year the whole subject, with study of Latin and Greek roots; com- 
FOUSIGIONE Soeyateether tas Seon Nokia AA Peed et aed ee enc | ete Nes ieee rege 6 
Heme hinm@iTScuy ean e ee ar etn fe oe etedes cele We MARIN es Og oe ah niet Bee ae ee 3 
Universal geography, first year America, Europe, and Asia; chartography. ..-..- - w3 
Universal history, first year, prehistoric and ancient times, the Middle Ages; 
GIAMUOR TAT Seats oe tas) oe ee eee ts Pe U eNen eatne Cres Sea ee 3 





1 By B. J. Pérez Verdia. 
2 Not a collegiate degree, as in the United States. 
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Hours 
per week 
PI plAnatOry Ari unIMOtiGs: se 2 25. sacee oeto te Ae «3s Bde Seats gaa aoe cee 6 
Hreehand and geometric drawing. ..2..-...-.-..--.22---2----..----52022-+seeee 3 
24 





SECOND YEAR. 





Spanish, second year, development of the previous course, with more extended 

















study of Greek and Latin roots; composition.....................2-2:-2------ 6 
RCAC HegSCCOMGC OAT at aati. Sock oat ves mele sa wyeb/aaie gee eoaee ta ONT sae eee 3 
Universal geography, second year, Central America, and especially Nicaragua, 

Minica an GO Ceania = CWantogna ply. cz o~ ox gue =o sleet = 326 21S ose 5 Sache ee seta 3 
Universal history, second year, America, and modern and contemporary times; 

Ghenbogra ply eee seas eye eae ne eee ep ee er er en ee ee 3 
iBillementaryaale GWT a)eo senate aoe aces Siete 2. Heard ark sas Hye tiers at ate, ray ate Fearn ciate 5 
Breehand and: ceometric drawit@s:.-...cn.s.ces- bo. so assee ee el poset ec cue sce 3 

21 
THIRD YEAR. —— 
Literature, rhetoric and poetry; historical sketch of Spanish and American litera- 

tures and elementary general grammar; composition.............-.-..2.------ 6 
ren Ghrat hind year sath sane myaet ate ee ote cues Peeler? ones ere ne ee eaten 3 
JODY HGTV 5 Gb a Pa 2t eae ee aA eT Poe PT ea Rn, IE PE ee SP he 3 
History of Central America and especially of Nicaragua; chartography........-.- 3 
Blanevandesolidseeometiry. 2:2... 2 sc0n- c.f se Sees 2 ae i ee eee ee 6 
Cosmopraphy and physical peoprapby.::...-:<iic0c 3. cecc25 + ace eet foes beeen 3 

24 

FOURTH YEAR. —— 

Mnpilashase cond “years .estesc Aocce cetast ctl oa Sats Sed eae estes ee 2 

Physics, first year, properties of matter, mechanics, acoustics, heat. ..........-- 6 

Chemistry, first year, metalloids, salts, and metals................-.------------ 3 

Natural history, first year, mineralogy and geology................-------.----- 3 

Mrigonometry and-eclementary toposraphy.....2..242-.20.05 2 a.sc0c cet ee ee ess 3 

Philosophy, first year, psychology and logic..:....-..22;0s..-.- 22... ..5828.008 3 

21 

FIFTH YEAR. a 

Sent OVO SV CO Agcittc2 sn teat vecc coset esse ane orcs yet ine eect eee eee 3 
Philosophy, second year, ethics and theodicy; history of the principal schools and 

Systemeor philosophies ashes eke ee See tee ah Oe ate lare, soe eee 3 
Physics, second year, optics, electrology, mateorology...............----------- 6 
Chemistry, second year, organic chemistry.............----------+-----++---+--- 6 
Natural history, second year, zoology and botany...........---.---------.---+-- 6 
PIV BLOLOMYV RAG INVOICING. has eis tl Setanta ce tei naienaccbianidad ote sae mena aS ei ae 3 

27 


The former curriculum, adopted October 28, 1911, underwent 
some important changes, such as the substitution of the study of 
Latin roots for Latin and the omission of political economy. With 
regard to the study of Central American history, in the new curri- 
culum greater importance is given to Nicaraguan history. 
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The school year opens May 15 and closes February 15; from the 
16th to the 28th of that month final examinations are held. During 
the first half of October examinations or tests are also held to deter- 
mine the progress made by the pupil, and the results are reckoned in 
with the final examinations, which are both oral and written and last 
three-quarters of an hour each. 

In addition to completing the five years of secondary instruction, 
the candidate for the degree of bachelor must pass oral and written 
examinations of two hours each. In case of failure, the candidate 
can not again present himself for examination within the next six 
months. 

Nicaragua has the following secondary schools: Instituto Na- 
cional de Occidente (Western National Institute), Leén; Instituto 
Nacional Central (Central National Institute), Managua; Instituto 
Nacional de Oriente (Eastern National Institute), Granada; Instituto 
de Masaya (Masaya Institute), Masaya; Instituto de St. Luis (St. 
Louis Institute), Matagalpa; Instituto Rivas (Rivas Institute), Rivas; 
Colegio Cifuentes (Cifuentes College), Ocotal. 

Secondary education is neither obligatory nor free. Tuition is 
$36 a year for the first three years and $48 each for the last two years. 
The secondary schools are conducted by private individuals or 
associations but the Government furnishes the buildings, with the 
necessary equipment, and grants them the following monthly appro- 
priations: Central National Institute, $800; Eastern, Masaya, and 
Western Institutes, $300 each; Rivas Institute, $220; Masaya Insti- 
tute, $150; and Cifuentes College, $100. 

The Central Institute is the only one whose teachers are appointed 
by the Government, which, however, passes upon the appointments 
of professors in the other centers of secondary instruction. 

Nicaragua has three universities, in the cities of Managua, Le6én, 
and Granada, called, respectively, Universidad Central (Central 
University) Universidad de Occidente y Septentrién (Western and 
Northern University), and Universidad de Oriente y Mediodia (East- 
ern and Southern University). The Central University has law and 
notarial schools, the courses being, respectively, five and three years 
in length. In the other two universities, medicine, surgery, phar- 
macy, and dentistry are also taught. The medical course requires 
five years; pharmacy and dentistry, a shorter period. 

The universiti-s offer free instruction, and the professors, moved 
by an altruistic sentiment, give their services without any remu- 
neration, since the State furnishes free primary instruction and 
subsidizes the institutions of secondary education. 

Normal schools are maintained by the State, and pupils are taken 
care of in dormitories, obligating themselves to teach for four years 
upon completion of the four-year course, when they receive the 
teacher’s certificate. The Government pays for their services as 
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graduate teachers 50 per cent more than the regular salary for the 
position. 

The Government, impressed by the urgent necessity of contribut- 
ing in every way possible to the training of competent teachers 
who can give the children the very best instruction, has enacted a 
law providing that graduate teachers may, after one more year of 
study, obtain the diploma of bachelor of science and letters. Facil- 
ities are also offered them for continuing their studies in the uni- 
versities, in order to make more attractive the arduous but fruitful 
labor of the teaching profession. 

Normal instruction is given in the Normal School for Girls and 
the Pedagogic Institute for Men, with 22 European professors. 

The Nicaraguan Government, as already stated, shows a decided 
interest in the subject of public instruction, and particularly in pri- 
mary education; and in 1917 it set aside certain taxes which will 
considerably increase school revenues. These taxes, which went into 
effect January 1, 1918, will bring in approximately $300,000 a year, 
which, in addition to the $90,000 granted by the State to make up 
the deficit in the educational division of the budget, makes a total 
of $390,000 annually, the larger part of this sum being devoted to 
primary instruction. 

It is very interesting to note the cooperation which the State 
receives from the parents in the supervision of the schools. In the ~ 
capital of each of the 13 departments of Nicaragua there is a board 
of parents, composed of five members. Among the most important 
duties of this board is the collection of the funds destined for school 
revenues, the board being responsible to the national ‘‘board of 
accounts,” or auditing office. 

The municipalities, which are autonomous, maintain exclusively at 
their own expense, a certain number of primary schools, but the 
State has the right to supervise these, and appoints official inspectors 
to make regular visits. 

In this manner Nicaragua has put into practice the mixed system 
recommended by the learned Chilean pedagogue, Dr. Dario Salas, in 
his essay on ‘Primary instruction in its economic relation to the 
locality and to the State.” After analyzing the two extremes of 
absolute centralization and complete decentralization, the author 
says: 

The ideal system, then, is that which, while protecting the schools from the 
deficiencies and dangers of local direction, and at the same time from the deficiencies 
and dangers of centralized direction, allows them to derive benefit from the special 
advantages of both systems. We may therefore conclude that, in general, the 
system of mixed administration is the most adequate, and that, consequently, taking 
into consideration the proper balance to be preserved between the amount of control 
over the schools and the proportion of money contributed toward their maintenance, 


their administration should be divided between the two bodies which should properly 
have a part in their direction—the State and the local authorities. 





Elements of Spanish Pronunciation. By J. Moreno Lacalle. Charles Scribner & 
Son, New York, 1918. 100 pages. 

The work of Prof. Moreno Lacalle, written especially for teachers of Spanish and 
English speaking students, is divided into two parts—the forepart theoretical and 
the second practical. The former comprises chapters upon the vocal organs; the 
sounds, the differences between English and Spanish in relation to the underlying 
principles of articulation; the sounds of vowels and consonants in Spanish, and a 
detailed study of the letters which compose the Castillian alphabet. The second 
part is a series of practically, carefully selected exercises in progressive order treating 
Spanish pronunciation, the work being illustrated with diagrams and a series of 
sketches which show the position of the vocal organs in the correct pronunciation of 
the different sounds existing in the Spanish language. 

The book, which is an analytic study of Spanish phonetics without purporting to be 
a treatise upon the subject matter, isa work of indubitable value in the teaching of the 
beautiful tongue of Cervantes. 


j Publications added to the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union during October, 1918.] 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Banco de la Nacién Argentina: Annual report and balance sheet for 1917. Buenos 
Aires, Tip. de la compafia general de Fésdoros, 1918. 29 p. 8°. 

Banco hipotecario nacional: Informe sobre las operaciones del afio 1917. Buenos 
Aires, 1918. 49 p. fold. tables. 8°. 

Same in French. 

Copello, Santos: Losauricolos y sus hibridos. Variasrazas. Métodosdecria. Remi- 
niscencias de viages. Oda al burro. Buenos Aires, F. A. Salas, 1918. pls. 79 
tes 

Historia de la raza bovina Aberdeen-Angus. Precocidad, supremacia como 
productora de carne y baby beef rusticidad y prolificacia, cualidades lactiferas. 
Buenos Aires, Imprenta P. Gadola, 1917. illus. 48 p. 8°. 

Yerba del sudan. Historia descripcidn de la planta. Primer ensayo de 
cultivo en Huerta Grande Cordoba. Cordoba, Talleres ‘‘La Italia’, 1916. 13 p. 
12°. Cover title. 

Fernandez, Federico W.: Después de la muerte segun la sabiduria arcaica. Con- 
ferencia dada en el salén de la ‘‘Union Operai Italiani.’? Buenos Aires, Imp- 
Corrientes 315, 1918. 20° p. 8°. 

Groeber, Pablo: Estratigrafia del dogger en la reptiblica Argentina. Estudio sintético 
comparativo. Buenos Aires, Tall. Graf. del Ministerio de agricultura de la 
nacién, 1918. 81 p. maps. 4°. 

Keidel, Juan: Sobre la nieve penitente de los Andes Argentinos. Buenos Aires, 
Talleres graf. del Ministerio de agricultura de la nacién, 1918. pls. 84p. 4°. 

Montes de Oca, Juan R.: Resumen cronolégico de leyes, decretos y resoluciones 
referentes a materia minera y a asuntos que se relacionan con las funciones de la 
direccién general. Antecedentes legislativos y organizacién del ramo de minas 
en la reptiblica. Por el Ing. Carlos E. Velarde. Buenos Aires, Tall. Graf. del 
Ministerio de agricultura de la nacién, 1918. 98 p. 4°. (Direccion General 
de minas, geologia e hidrologia. Boletin No. 10, Serie A. Minas) 

Tornquist & Cia., Ernesto: Business conditions in Argentina. Report No. 142. 
Buenos Aires, Ernesto Tornquist & Cia., Ltd. 1918. 43 p. 4°. 

Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires... Estatutos universitarios. Digesto de 
la facultad de agronomia y veterinaria. Buenos Aires, Imp. Europa de M. A. 
Rosas, 1910. p.*105-179. 12°. 
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BOLIVIA. 


American Institute 1907-1913. La Paz, Bolivia. La Paz, Imp. Velarde, 1913. 
5p. 8° 

Guerrero, Nestor: Conferencia leida en la sociedad geografica por el Mayor Nestor 
Guerrero y dedicada a S. E. el sefior presidente de la republica, La Paz. 18 
de mayo de 1918. La Paz. Imp. Artistica, 1918. 44 p. 8° 


BRAZIL. 


McEwen, J. D.: Brazil. A description of people, country and happenings there 
and elsewhere. Third edition. Montreal, Witness Press, 1918. 259 p. 8°. 


COLOMBIA. 


Ministerio relaciones de exteriores: Memoria... 1918. Bogota, Imprenta Na- 
cional, 1918. 182p. 4°. 

Restrepo, P. Felix: El alma de las palabras. Disefio de semintica general. Barce- 
lona, Imprenta Barcelonesa, 1917. 234 p. 8°. 


CUBA. 


Aleman, Ricardo M.: Los actos de comercio en la doctrina, en el derecho vigente y 
en las principales legislaciones extranjeras. Habana, Libreria ‘“Cervantes,”’ 
1918. 38lp. 8°. 

Martinez, José Augustin: Critica de la clasificacién de los delitos en el cddigo vigente. 
Consecuencias practicas de esta clasificacion. (Tema 42 del cuestionario.) 
Habana. Imprenta, Obrapia 99. 1907. 46 p. 12°. 

Martinez, José Agustin: De si es necesario 0 conveniente definir en el nuevo codigo 
civil el concepto del derecho, y cémo debe definirse. Habana, Imp. y Pap. 
“La Universal,’? 1917. 25 p. 8°. 

Bravo y Correoso, Antonio: Discurso leido por el Lic. Antonio Bravo y Correoso, 
ex-senador de la reptiblica y presidente del comite ‘‘ Amigos de Estrada Palma,”’ 
en el actos de la solemne inauguracién de la estatua erigida al honorable primer 
presidente Tomas Estrada Palma el dia 10 de octubre de 1918 y memoria de los 
trabajos realizados por dicho comite. Santiago de Cuba. Santiago, Imp. ‘‘El 
Lapiz Rojo,” 1918. front. port. 45, 34(2)p. 8°. 


ECUADOR. 


Mensaje del presidente de la reptiblica al congreso nacional, 1918. Quito, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1918. 42p. 4°. 
GUATEMALA. 


Asilo de maternidad ‘‘Joaquina.’’ Resurgimiento. [Guatemala], Imp. Electra, 1918. 
5: 48 

Cerne, José Rodriguez: Entre escombros. Guatemala, Tip. ‘‘Casa Colorada” de 
Marroquin Hnos., 1918. 113(1)p. 8°. 

Manual de cocina de la ‘‘Casa Colorada.’’ Segunda edicién corregida y aumentada 
notablemente. Guatemala, Marroquin Hermanos. No date. 200 p. 8°. 

Quezaltenango, Municipalidad: Estatutos y reglamentos de los ‘‘Juegos Florales” 
de Quezaltenango aprobados por la municipalidad en sesién de 26 de julio de 
1918. [Quezaltenango], Tip. Arte Nuevo, 1918. 7p. 12°. 

Soto Hall, M.: Biografia del presidente Estrada Cabrera al alcance de los nifios. Gua- 
temala, Imp. Marroquin Hermanos, [1917]. 30 p. 8°. 

Instruccién moral y civica. Minervalias de 1913. Guatemala, Imprenta 

‘“Casa Colorada,’’ Marroquin Hermanos, 1917. 129 p. 12°. 


$7214—18—Bull. 48 
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HAITI, 


Heine, Henri: Autres poemes de Henri Heine. Mis en vers Francais d’aprés la tra- 
duction de Gérard de Nerval. Précédés d’un supplément 4 l’intermezzo. New 
York, The Haytian Library, 1918. 92p. 12°. 

La force publique. Port-au-Prince, Imp. Nationale, 1918. 16p. 8°. 

Mayard, Constantin: De la solidarité. Conférence prononcée 4 la loge la vérité le 9 
juin 1918. Port-au-Prince, Imp. Aug. A. Héraux, 1918. 36 p. 8°. 

Séminaire-Collége St. Martial: Bulletin annual de V’observatoire météorologique. 
1917. Port-au-Prince, Imp. Nationale, 1918. 131 p. 4°. 


MEXICO. 


Bouret, Ch.: Catalogo general de obras de artes y oficios de venta en la libreria de la 





vda. de Ch. Bouret . . . Mexico, Imp. Francesa, 1918. 70, (2) p. 4°. 
Same. De agricultura y construccién de venta en la libreria de la Vda. de 
Ch. Bouret . . . Mexico, Imp. Francesa, 1918. 36 p. 4°. 


Same. De las obras de fondo de la libreria de la viuda de Ch. Bouret .. . 

Mexico, Libreria de la viuda de Ch. Bouret, 1918. 252 p. 8°. 

Same. De las obras de derecho jurisprudencia, economia politica y ciencia 

financiera de venta en la libreria de la Vda. de Ch. Bouret . . . Mexico, Libreria 

de la Vda. Ch. Bouret, 1913. 175 p. 8°. 

Same. De novalas en espafiol y en frances que se encuentran de venta en la 
libreria de la Vda. de Ch. Bouret . . . Mexico, Libreria de la Vda. de Ch. Bouret, 
1191352 294,12) p. 8°. 

Flores, Teodoro: El Tequesquite del largo de Texcoco. Por el Ing. de Minas Teodoro 
Flores. Mexico, Tip de la Oficina Imp. de la Sec. de Hacienda, 1918. map. 
pls. 61p. 4°. (Anales del Instituto Geologico de Mexico, No. 5.) 

Ministerio de industria, comercio y trabajo: Moralizacién del comercio. Memoria 
presentada al primer congreso nacional de comerciantes, por los Sfirs. Juan de 
M. Contreras, Manuel H. San Juan y Sealtiel L. Alatriste con la aprobacién de la 
junta directiva de la cimara nacional de comercio de la ciudad de Mexico. Mex- 
ico, Tip. de la oficina impresora de la secretaria de hacienda, 1918. 14 p. 8°. 

Pan-American society of the United States: An account of the entertainment ten- 
dered by the Pan-American society of the United States, on June 13, 1918, to the 
twenty Mexican editors touring the country as the guests of the Washington 
government. New York, The Pan-American Society of the United States, 1918. 
Zee (Oak 

Toussaint, Carlos V. (ed.): Directorio ‘‘Toussaint,’’ 1918-1919. Directorio completo 
de la ciudad Puebla. Editor, Carlos V. Toussaint, Puebla, 1918. 168 p. 8°. 











NICARAGUA. 


Collector general of customs]: Memoria del recaudador general de adunas por el 
periodo de enero 1° de 1917 a diciembre 31 de 1917 y las estadisticas del comercio 
de 1917. Managua, 1918. 82p. . 8°. 


PANAMA. 


Ministerio de hacienda y tesoro: Memoria . . . presenta a la asamblea nacional de 
1918. Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. xxvii, 369 p. 8°. 


PERU. 


Miller, John: Memorias del General Miller al servicio de la reptblica del Perv. 
Escritas en inglés por Mr. John Miller y traducidas al castellano por el General 
Torrijos. Tomos 1-2. Madrid, Sociedad Espafiola de Libreria, no date. 8°. 
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SALVADOR. 


Cartas politicas cruzadas entre los presidentes de El Salvador y de los Estados Unidos 
. . . San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. 85 p. 4°. 


UNITED STATES, 


Bureau of the census: Financial statistics of cities having a population of over 30,000. 
1917... “Washington, G. P. Q.,1918. 373 p. 4°. 

Mortality statistics, 1916. Washington, G. P.O.,1918. 543 p. 4°. 

Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce: Economic reconstruction. Analysis of 
main tendencies in the principal belligerent countries of Europe with statistics 
of production, consumption, and trade in important foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials. Washington, G. P. O., 1918. 74 p. 8°. (Miscellaneous series 73.) 

The export lumber trade of the United States. By Edward Ewing Pratt. 
Washington, G. P. O.,1918. front. pls. map. 117 p. 8°. (Miscellaneous 
series No. 67.) 

Commission of fine arts: Annual report June 30, 1916-Jauuary 1, 1918. Washington, 
Geen ©.e1918. pls. '69:p. 4°. 

Gale, Oliver Marble (ed.): Americanism. Woodrow Wilson’s speeches on the war. 
Why he made them and what they have done. ... Compiled, edited and 
and annotated by Oliver Marble Gale. Chicago, The Baldwin Syndicate, [1918]. 
front. 128p. 12°. 

Glasson, William H.: Federal military pensions in the United States. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1918. xii, 305 p. 4°. (At head of title, Carnegie 
endowment for international peace.) 

Library of Congress: Check list of collections of personal papers in historical societies, 
universities and public libraries, and other learned institutions in the United 
States. Washington, G. P.O., 1918. 87p. 8°. 

Lépez Gutiérrez., J. Antonio: Remarks . . . delivered on the occasion of Honduras 
day of the fourth liberty loan at New York, October 6, 1918. 7p. 12°. 

Merchants’ association of New York: Year book, 1918. New York, Woolworth 
Building, 1918. 288 p. 4°. 

National Museum: Report on the progress and condition of the United States National 
Museum for the year ending June 30, 1917. Washington, G. P. O., 1918. 184 
1DAe tee 

Tariff commission: Report of the United States tariff commission upon the revision 
of the customs administrative laws. Washington, G. P.O.,1918. 209p. 8°. 

Tracy, Theron H.: The order of ancient and modern America. A resume of a fraternal, 
commercial, historical and educational society of the three Americas. By 
Theron H. Tracy. noimprint. [¢1918.] illus. [40]p. 8°. 








VENEZUELA. 


Gomez, J. V.: Laneutralidad de Venezuela. Carta del GeneralJ. V.Gomez. Nueva 
York, 1918. 10'p. «8°. 
Sanchez, Manuel Segunda: Los restos de Sucre. Caracas, Lit. del Comercio, 1918. 
front. port. 3lp. 8°. 
URUGUAY. 


Administracion nacional del puerto de Montevideo: Datos estadisticos sobre el movi- 
miento del puerto de Montevideo durante el afio 1917. Montevideo, Talleres 
Barreiro y Cia., 1918. 50p. 4°. 

Anales dela universidad. 1917. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1917. 594p. 8°. 

Asemblea general: Diario de sesiones. ... Tomo XI, 1906-1909. Montevideo, 
Imprenta y Libreria Tolosa, 1914. 620 p. 4°. 
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Banco de seguros del estado: Almanaque del labrador para el afio 1918. Putiblicado 
por el banco de seguros del estado. Montevideo, Imp. Nacional, 1918. 308 p. 
Sie 

Brum, Baltasar: Address ... atthe banquet in honor of the secretary of state 
of the United States of America the Hon. Robert Lansing given in the Pan Am- 
erican Union, Washington, D. C., August 27,1918. 5p. 8°. Cover title. 

Cédigo rural anotado con todas las leyes y los decretos dictados hasta el 1° de abril de 
1917. Sexta edicién. Montevideo, Libreria Nacional A. Barreiro y Ramos, 
11S, 783ips) Se. 

Comisién financiera de las obras del puerto de Montevideo: Memoria... 1917, 
Montevideo, Tip. y Enc. Al Libro Ingles, 1918. l5p. 8°. 

Comision Baca de semillas: Memoria de los trabajos realizados por la comisién 
oficial de semillas. Durante el afio 1917. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional. 
1918. 24p. 12°. Cover title. 

Comisién permanente: Diario de sesiones... Tomo XI, 1897-1905. Montevideo, 
Imp. y Libreria Tolosa, 1914. 631 p. 4°. ; 

Direccién de censo y estadistica de Montevideo: Restimen anual de estadistica 
municipal (afio XIV, 1916). Montevideo, Imp. Pena Hnos. 1917. 351 p. 4°. 

Director general de estadistica: Anuario estadistico de la reptblica oriental del 
Uruguay. Libro XXV. Montevideo, Tip. Moderna, 1917. 655 p. 4°. 

Direccion General del registro del estado civil: El Movimiento del estado civil y la 
mortalidad de la reptblica oriental del Uruguay en el afio 1917. Montevideo, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1918. 77 p. 4°. 

Escuela superior de comercio: Primer congreso y ensefhanza comercial Americano a 
celebrarse en Montevideo los dias 29 de enero al 5 de febrero de 1919. Monte- 
video, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. 44p. 8°. 

Mensaje del presidente de la repiblica . . . 15 de febrero de 1918. Montevideo, 
Nacional, 1918. 194p. 8°. 

Ministerio de obras publicas: Memoria... 1916. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 
LOLS = 70 pe 4 

Registro nacional de leyes, decretos y otros documentos, 1917. Montevideo, Imprenta 
Nacional, 1918. 999 p. 8°. 

Scarone, Arturo: Uruguayos contempordeos obras de consulta biografica. Monte- 
video, Imprents y Casa editorial ‘‘Renacimiento,’”’ 1918. 676 p. 12°. 
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GENERAL AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Bott, Ernesto J. J.: Writings of Ernesto J. J. Bott of Buenos Aires. [Extracts from 
magazines 1915-1917. On Sociology, Panamericanism, and foreign relations. ] 
400 vol: 

Calle, Manuel J.: Leyendas del tiemp herocio. Espisodios de la guerra de la 
independencia Americana. Madrid, Sociedad Espafiola de Libreria, no date. 
B06 na le 

Fraga, Pedro Martinez: El porvenir del derecho internacional. Disertacién. Leida 
por su autor en la academia de derecho ptiblico. (Universidad Nacional) el 30 
de noviembre de 1917. Habana, Imp. Seoane y Fernandez, 1918. 26 p. 8°. 

Inman, Samuel Guy: Christian cooperation in Latin America. Report of a visit to 
Mexico, Cuba and South America. March—October, 1917. Printed for private 
circulation. New York, Committee on cooperation, 1917. 186 p. 8°. 

Manjarrés, Ramon de: Rinconcillos de la historia Americana. Real Academia 
Hispano-Americana de Ciencias y Artes 12 octubre de 1918. Cadiz, Imp. Manuel 
Alvarez, 1918. 92, (1) p. 12°. 

Martins, Edistio: Hymno da guerra dedicado ao exmo. sr. Marechal José Caetano 
de Faria; Poesia de Edistio Martins. Musica de Arlindo Rodrigues Pereira de 
Barros, 2a edicao. Bahia, Litho, Typ. Reis & Comp., 1918. (3) p. 4°, 
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Morat6, Octavio: América del sur y la futura paz europea. Historiando el porvenir. 
Conferencia pronunciada el dia 17 de julio de 1918. Montevideo, Imprenta 
“‘Renacimiento,’’ 1918. 102 p. 12°. 

Rueda, Julio E.: El Pan-Americanismo y sus aspectos politico y econémico. Quito, 
Tip. y Encad. de la ‘‘Prensa Catélica,’’? 1918. 21 p. 8°. 

Statesman’s year-book statistical and historical annual of the states of the world for 
the year 1918. Edited by Sir John Scott Keltie. London, Macmillan and Co., 
UOIS> xlvaii; 1488 p..12°. 

Trinidad and Tabago, Department of agriculture: Report for the year ended December 
31,1916. Trinidad, printed at the Government Printing Office, 1918. 50p. 4°. 

U.S. Bureau of the census: Census of the Virgin Islands of the United States Novem- 
ber 1, 1917. Prepared under the supervision of Eugene F. Hartley. Washing- 
ton, G: P. ©., 1918. 174 p. 8°. 

Whitford, H. N.: The forests of the Philippines. Part 1. Forest types and products. 
Part 2. The principal forest trees. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1911. pls. illus. 
ZiNee 8. 

Zeballos, E. S.: The British mission to South America. (Abstract from the ‘Revista 
de Derecho, Historia y Letras, Buenos Aires.’’ July, 1918.) Buenos Aires, 
Talleres gréficos. Argentinos de L. J. Rosso y Cia., 1918. 22 p. 4°. 
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A recent report to the Department of Agriculture upon the develop- 
ment of the COMODORO RIVADAVIA PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 
shows that the total length of the shafts drilled in that zone during 
the first half of 1918 aggregated 6,844 meters. In the period referred 
to there was an average length of shafts sunk monthly of 1,140 meters, 
as compared with 815 meters in the same period of 1917. Of the 
40 wells on which borings Were begun during the last 12 months about 
30 have been completed. Some 600 hectares of land adjoining the 
first shafts sunk in the Comodoro Rivadavia petroleum belt were 
explored and will be ready at the close of 1918 for the sinking of 
new shafts. Work on a number of the old shafts was continued 
and some of these were sunk to a depth of 1,000 meters. During 
the last 6 months 12 new boilers were installed, 7,500 meters of oil 
piping, 4,500 meters of gas pipes, and 3,500 meters of water pipes 
were laid. The burners of the boilers have been completed and 16 
Australian tanks, with their respective oil pumps, have been erected. 
Houses for workmen have been constructed, and the petroleum pro- 
duced during the first 6 months of 1918 was 94,000 cubic meters, 
which indicates that this year’s output of oil will be greater than 
that of 1917. The wells bored from 1907 to December 31, 1915, had 
a greatly reduced flow in 1916, but this flow became stabilized in 
1917, andseems to have reached a normal production in the first half 
of 1918. The wells opened during the first half of 1918 produced 
in that period 23,480 cubic meters, as compared with a total annual 
production of those opened in 1917 of 66,830 cubic meters. The 
report estimates the probable output of petroleum from these wells 
in 1918 at 202,251 cubic meters of oil, or 11.5 per cent more than in 
1917. The quantity of petroleum exported from Puerto Rivadavia 
during the first half of 1918 was 108,000 tons. The report states 
that to complete the port works necessary to facilitate the proper 
loading and unloading of vessels an expenditure of 500,000 pesos, 
national currency, 1s required. The cultivation of PEANUTS in 
the Province of Cordoba, according to an official report, increased 
during the last two years to the extent of 2,000 hectares. The pro- 
duction has been very abundant, and in some cases has risen to as 
high as 3,000 kilos per hectare, with an average output of 1,600 kilos 
per hectare. The cultivation of this legume throughout the Republic 
during the agricultural year 1917-18 increased more than 20 per 
cent. Up to the 15th of July, 1918, the cane ground from the 
SUGAR plantations of Tucuman amounted to 709,308 tons, which 
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produced 38,950 kilos of sugar. The area under sugar-cane culti- 
vation in this Province is 70,000 hectares. It is estimated that the 
total production of sugar in the Argentine Republic during the present 
year will be 130,000 tons, which is much less than the normal consump- 
tion of the country. The President of the Republic has, therefore, 
authorized the free importation into Argentina of 200,000 tons of 
sugar.——In compliance with a request of the Argentine Govern- 
ment the War Trade Board has authorized the exportation from 
the United States to Argentina of a maximum quantity of 500 tons 
of CAUSTIC SODA for use in the soap manufacturing industry of 
that country.——An issue of 5,500,000 pesos, national currency, in 
BILLS OF THE DENOMINATION OF 50 CENTAVOS is to 
be put in circulation by the Conversion Bank in Buenos Aires before 
the close of the present year.——During the commercial year 1917-18 
the SANTA FE RAILWAY transported 574,074 passengers, 
298,682 tons of cereals, 1,399,986 tons of wood, principally firewood, 
458,395 tons of general merchandise, 276,540 head of cattle, 9,629 
horses, 17,161 sheep, and 5,418 hogs. The consul general of the 
United States at Buenos Aires reports that the area just sown to 
WHEAT in the Argentine Republic is estimated at 17,000,000 acres 
or a decrease of 900,000 acres as compared with the area sown to 
that cereal last year. The areas sown to oats and linseed during 
the present year are estimated, respectively, at 3,000,000 and 
3,400,000 acres, or a decrease in the oats planted of 220,000 acres, 
and in the area sown to linseed of 185,000 acres. 








Private advices from La Paz announce the formation of a company 
to engage in the RAISING OF ALPACAS on a large scale. The 
enterprise is bemg promoted by Asthenio Mantilla & Larrea Her- 
manos, who have opened offices in the Bolivian capital, and whose 
lands for grazing and other purposes are located in districts easily 
reached by railroad. After the company gets well underway it is 
believed that large quantities of alpaca wool will be offered for sale 
to the manufacturing countries of the world. At the present time 
many of these animals are seen roaming about the highlands, and so 
far no systematic work has been done for producing them in large 
quantities, as the new company proposes..——Engineer Balderrama 
Merida has been named as director of works of the proposed NEW 
AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAY between Tarija and Villazon, a distance 
approximating 80 miles. Villazon is the more modern designation 
of the town in southern Bolivia, opposite La Quiaca in Argentina, 
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while Tarija lies northeastward in a growing agricultural and cattle- 
raising section. The only means of communication between the two 
places at present is by use of horse or mule, so that a highway for 
vehicles has long been in urgent demand. The newly appointed 
engineer has organized a working force and began construction some 
weeks ago.—The report presented to the national congress of 1918 
by the minister of promotion (Gobierno y Fomento), Don Julio 
Zamora, contains 140 pages of interesting matter relative to railways, 
highways, public health, national museum, municipalities, automo- 
bile services, and various other public activities in which the manu- 
facturing interests of foreign countries are likely to be called upon to 
furnish supplies. Another feature of this report is the LARGE MAP 
OF THE REPUBLIC, 36 by 30 inches, prepared by Engineer Idia- 
quez, and printed in several colors, showing the phases of railway 
construction up to the present year. This report is among the first 
of the present congressional year to be received by the Bolivian 
legation in Washingtoa.——The Bolivian consul in Antofagasta 
reports the arrival in that port of 6,800 “bultos” or parcels of 
FREIGHT for transhipment to Bolivia. This cargo represents a 
large variety of general merchandise imported by Bolivian merchants 
and contractors——AUTOMOBILE SERVICE for freight and 
passengers has been established between Cochabamba and Sucre, the 
two very important cities on the eastern slopes of the Andes. Last 
year the railway was completed to Cochabamba, and the electric 
railroad in the direction of Sucre has reached Arani. With the con- 
struction work on a new railroad between Potosi and Sucre being 
actively pushed (motor service already established), and the new 
automobile service from Cochabamba to Sucre, the latter is made 
accessible by modern means and ere long will enjoy railway facilities. 
Reports indicate that many agricultural] districts along the route of 
the motor cars are awaking to the possibilities of production and 
facilities for marketing crops have never been so good as at present. 
Also passengers may take train in La Paz and pass by Oruro to 
Cochabamba and thence by motorcar to Sucre, covering the distance, 
318 miles, in quicker time than ever before. Shipments of RAIL- 
WAY MATERIALS and rolling stock have arrived at Arica for 
service on the Arica-La Paz Railroad, which additions will improve 
both freight and passenger service between the port and the Bolivian 
capital. YOUNG WOMEN OF LA PAZ are preparing to form 
the 11 clubs of the city in which they are interested into an association 
for further developing lines of activity in common. There are three 
clubs composed of young ladies of social circles; three are made up of 
students or graduates of the American Institute; two from graduates 
of the National Institute of Commerce; two from the Liceo de Senori- 
tas; and one from the Girl Scouts organization. Under date of 
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August 6 last, the anniversary of national independence, El Norte, 
of La Paz, published a 23-page edition, which carried more than 100 
illustrations of commercial, industrial, educational, and other features , 
of NATIONAL PROGRESS. This edition reflects a vast amount of 
work and expense, and forms a general review of Bolivia’s more 
recent developments. 





A report of the governor of the State of Sao Paulo shows that during 
the past three years—that is to say, since the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war—323 NEW INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS, representing an 
aggregate capital of 14,087,624 milreis (milreis=about $0.23), were 
established in that commonwealth. In other States of the Republic 
during the same period new industries were established as follows: 
State of Parand, 36; State of Pernambuco, 5; State of Catarina, 14; 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, 148, representing a total capital of 
15,353,861 milreis; State of Para,3,and theStateof Parahyba, 10 —— 
The FIRST JOURNALISTIC CONGRESS OF BRAZIL was held in 
Rio de Janeiro from September 10 to 21, 1918, in commemoration of 
the founding of journalism in that country. Among the important 
subjects discussed were the following: History of journalism in 
Brazil; plans for a Pan American congress of Journalists, to be held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1922 in connection with the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Brazilian independence; ethics of journal- 
ism; press associations, means of coordination; establishment of a 
school of journalism; and necessity and means of establishing in Brazil 
paper factories capable of producing sufficient quantities of news- 
print paper for domestic consumption.——The decree of June 5, 1918, 
issued in accordance with the law of December 31, 1917, imposing a 
TAX OF 5 PER CENT on dividends of banks, corporations, and 
companies whose capital has been constituted by shares issued in 
Brazil, became operative on July 1, 1918. The tax is payable within 
30 days after the dividends are declared, and distribution of profits 
are forbidden until the tax requirements are satisfied. Concerns 
failing to pay the tax within the period specified are subject to a fine 
of 1 per cent of same, and companies failing to make a report of 
dividends are subject to a fine-——The President of the Republic has 
authorized the establishment of an AGRICULTURAL STATION 
at Caxambu in the southern part of the State of Minas Geraes. This 
station is to make a specialty of gardening and fruit culture and will 
train abandoned children as farm hands and garden workers. 
The department of agriculture of the Brazilian Government estimates 
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that the BEAN CROP of the Republic during the present year will 
amount to about 350,000 tons. Over half of the estimated produc- 
tion, or approximately 180,000 tons of this quantity, will come from 
the State of Sado Paulo, 81,000 tons from Minas Geraes, and 60,000 
tons from Rio Grande do Sul. Before the European war Brazil 1m- 
ported beans in considerable quantities to meet the needs of domestic 
consumption. Now, however, the quantity of this legume raised 
in the country is sufficient to supply the home demands and leave a 
large surplus for export.——<According to figures compiled by the 
Latin American Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Brazil, with an area of over 8,000,000 square kilometers, or 
more than 45 per cent of the total area of South America, now has 
26,646 kilometers of RAILROAD MILEAGE in operation, 4,134 
kilometers under construction; and 7,509 kilometers of proposed 
lines approved by the Government. During the fiscal year 1917-18 
the United States imported COFFEE from Brazil to the amount of 
5,761,964 bags of 132 pounds each, as compared with 7,056,650 bags 
in 1916-17. Figures have been prepared showing that on September 
6, 1918, there were 6,351,000 bags of coffee on hand in Santos and 
884,000 in Rio de Janeiro, as compared with 2,825,000 bags in these 
places on the same date of 1917. An executive decree of August 
7, 1918, authorizes the AMERICAN STEEL CO.’S Brazilian corpor- 
ation, a branch of the American Steel Export Co. of New York City, 
to do business in the Republic. An executive decree of July 31, 
1918, permits TYPEWRITTEN AND PRINTED CONTRACTS to 
be filed with the Government departments. Formerly only manu- 
script documents of this nature were accepted. 
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At midnight on August 31, 1918, CHILEAN TIME was changed 
in accordance with the provisions of a Government decree dated 
August 16 last, the official time having been advanced 42 minutes 
and 46 seconds, in conformity with the system of time adopted by 
the principal countries of the world, with the exception of Arabia, 
Abyssinia, Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, and Russia. The new 
time is based on the meridian of Greenwich instead of local meridians, 
the hour being fixed according to the sixtieth Greenwich west merid- 
ian. The NEW CABINET of the President of Chile, as published 
in Las Ultimas Noticias, a daily newspaper of Santiago, is as follows: 
Pedro Garcia de la Huerta, minister of interior; Ruperto Bahamonde, 
minister of foreign relations; Dr. Francisco Landa, minister of in- 
dustry; Alcibiades Roldan, minister of justice and public instruc- 
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tion; Anibal Barrios, minister of finance, and Victor V. Robles, 
minister of war. This cabinet took the oath of office on September 
6 last. An EXPOSITION OF AUTOMOBILES and airplanes 
was held at the Quinta Normal, Santiago, from the 6th to the 13th 
of October, 1918. The exposition was largely, attended and was 
quite successful, especially from an educational standpoint. The 
association of automobilists of Valparaiso, which organized two years 
ago and which now has a membership of 300, was well represented. 
In 1917 this association spent 45,000 pesos in improving the roads in 
the vicinity of Valparaiso, Vina del Mar, and Santiago..—An 
AVICULTURAL EXPOSITION was held in Temuco on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of September last, and on the 20th of the same month 
an auction sale of prize winners and other fowls of the exhibit took 
place.——TIn the northern part of Chile, and especially in the Azapa 
Valley and other valleys of Tacna, RICE has been successfully 
grown in spite of the difficulties caused by lack of irrigation works. 
Experiments in raising this cereal have recently been made at Linares 
on the Alta Gracia ranch with seed imported from Valcencia, Spain, 
and the results were very satisfactory and show that rice can be 
grown to advantage in that section of Chile.-——Luis Lagarrigue has 
been awarded by the Government of Chile the contract for the 
completion of the ANTOFAGASTA PORT WORKS at a cost of 
22,689,301 Chilean gold pesos (gold peso =$0.365). The board 
of public instruction of the Government of Chile has approved the 
resolution of the department of laws and political sciences of the 
University of Chile awarding a prize of 5,000 pesos, national currency, 
to Valentin Letelier, of Santiago, for his work entitled ‘‘Origen 
Social del Derecho” (Social Origin of Law) submitted by him in 
the last biennial contest held under the auspices of the department of 
laws of the University of Chile-——The four large IRRIGATION 
CANALS of Chile, construction work on which was begun under 
the provisions of law 2953 of December, 1914, are as follows: The 
Quillota Canal, known as ‘‘El Mauco,” planned to irrigate 5,000 
hectares of land and to cost 1,600,000 pesos, national currency; 
the Maule Canal intended to water 42,000 hectares of land and esti- 
mated to cost 8,500,000 pesos; the Laja Canal, capable of irrigating 
38,400 hectares of land and estimated to cost 1,978,000 pesos, and 
the Melado Canal with a capacity for irrigating 31,118 hectares of 
land and estimated to cost 5,194,000 pesos. These four irrigation 
canals are, therefore, planned to irrigate 116,518 hectares of land and 
are estimated to cost 17,272,000 pesos.——The Government of Chile 
has contracted with the Lota Coal Mines at Coronel for COAL needed 
in the operation of the Arica to La Paz Railway.—Dr. Cadiz has 
been appointed to represent the Chilean Government at the MEDI- 
CAL CONGRESS to be held in Rio de Janeiro in October, 1918,—— 
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Press reports state that the Chilean Government has ordered from 
the United States the material necessary for installing special fac- 
tories in Chile for the CONSTRUCTION OF PASSENGER 
COACHES and other equipment for the State railways. 





On September 14, 1918, Gen. Jorge Holguin was elected by Con- 
gress as the SECOND DESIGNATE or Vice President of the Republic 
by a majority of the votes of the members of the Conservative 
Party, triumphing over the candidates of the Progressive and 
Liberal Parties———Dr. Manuel Carvajal has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Colombian LEGATION AT LIMA, Peru. Dr. Carvajal 


will act as chargé d'affaires until a new minister is appointed to 


take the place of Dr. Gonzalez Valencia, who recently resigned. 
Ricardo Galvis has been appointed CONSUL GENERAL of Colom- 
bia at Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, and Victor M. Prieto consul at 
San Juan, Porto Rico.——The consul of Colombia at Curacao, 
Dutch West Indies, states that the IMPORTS of that is!and from 
Colombia in 1917 consisted of 38,300 kilos of products, valued at 
$69,000. The exports from Curacao to Colombia during the same 
period amounted to 2,445 kilos of merchandise, valued at $101,000. 
——A late report of the Minister of Public Works of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia contains a résumé of the Government’s negotia- 
tions with the proposed PUERTO WILCHES RAILWAY project, 
officially known as the Great Central Northern Railway Co. This 
company has offered to make settlement with the Government, the 
latter to be released from all its obligations in connection with the 
concession and to take over the railway property upon the payment 
of £300,000 in cash, or if paid in 6 per cent interest-bearing bonds 
the amount to be increased 30 per cent. At the time of the issuance 
of the report the proposal was under consideration. President Marco 
Fidel Suarez in his inaugural message of August 7, 1918, states that 
the Puerto Wilches controversy has been settled. An EXPOS- 
ITION OF NATIONAL PAINTINGS was held in August last in 
the art pavilion in Independence Park, Bogoté. Among the exhibits 
were paintingsfrom Borrero, Llanos, Paramo, Zamora, Cano, Campu- 
zano, Gomez, Quijano, Moros, Gonzalez Camargo, and other Colombian 
artists.——The President of the Republic has recognized as a juridic 
entity the SOCIAL CLUB for young people recently organized in 
the National Capital——Congress has enacted a law appropri- 
ating $25,000 to be expended in finishing the reconstruction of 


ROSARIO COLLEGE.——The consul of Colombia at Valladolid, 
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Spain, recommends the EXPORTATION OF CEREALS from 
Colombia to Spain in exchange for goods manufactured in that 
country.——The work of DREDGING THE CAUCA RIVER, 
which was commenced at Bermejal and for which an appropriation 
of $30,000 was made by Congress, still continues. The proper 
dredging of this stream, according to the report of engineers who have 
made an examination of the same, will render it navigable at all 
seasons of the year.——Dr. Eduardo Restrepo S. has been appointed 
GOVERNOR of the Department of Cundinamarca.——A bill has 
been introduced into the House of Representatives of the Colombian 
Congress providing for the establishment of a penal colony at 
Landazuri with the object of aiding in the construction of the 
CARARE HIGHWAY which is planned to run from Bogota to 
Puerto Berrios, passing through the rich and populous Departments 
of Antioquia and Caldas, across the Carare Valley into the Depart- 
ments of Cundinamaroa, Boyacéi and South Santander.——“ El 
Neuvo Tiempo,” a daily newspaper of Bogotad, states that the grow- 
ing of SILK WORMS and the development of silk manufacture can 
easily be made one of the most promising industries of the Republic, 
since in parts of Colombia the climate is perfectly adapted to the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree which furnishes the food required in 
the raising of silkworms. Experiments made on a small scale in the 
Departments of Santander, Cundinamarca, and other places in the 
Republic are reported to have been entirely successful. 





The House of Deputies of the Congress of Costa Rica has modified 
a contract made by the Department of Fomento on July 12, 1918, 
with Cyrus French Wicker for agricultural exploitation along the 
Atlantic coast of the Republic covering a strip of land a maritime 
mile in width. According to the new modifications, which were 
approved by President Tinoco on September 4 last, a lease is made 
to the aforesaid concessionaire for a term of 50 years of 20 alternating 
lots of land, a mile in width, counting from the high tide level on 
the Atlantic coast section of Costa Rica north of Port Limon, meas- 
ured from the mouth of the Moin River and extending to a point 
3 miles to the south of the Costa Rica-Nicaragua frontier. This land 
represents an area of 5,000 hectares and is to be used in the estab- 
lishment of COCONUT GROVES, not less than 1,000 hectares to be 
planted within the first five years, and a minimum of 1,000 hectares 
of additional land to be set out within succeeding periods of five 
years until 3,000 hectares have been planted to coconut groves. 
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For this land the Government is to receive annually a rental of $1, 
American gold, per hectare for the 3,000 hectares used for coconut 
groves, and an additional $1 annually per hectare during the period 
of use for such other lands in excess of the quantity referred to as 
may be utilized by the concessionaire. At the expiration of the 50 
years these lands, together with all buildings, improvements, tram- 
ways, factories, etc., existing thereon and which are of a permanent 
nature, are to become the property of the State. The concessionaire 
agrees to organize in the United States within the next 12 months a 
corporation under the name of “Coconut Plantations Company of 
Costa Rica,’ and is authorized to transfer all of his interests in the 
concession to said concern, which shall have a paid-up capital of 
$600,000 available for use in the cultivation of coconut groves and 
of commercial fruits adapted to the coast region of the country. A 
special tax of one one-hundredth of a gold colon (colon = $0.4653), is 
to be paid to the Government for each coconut exported, 20 colones 
gold for each ton of copra exported, and 30 colones gold per ton of 
coconut oil exported. The concessionaire also agrees to explore the 
lagoons on both sides of the Tortuguero River, between that stream 
and the Moin River, within a period of 30 months, and to submit 
a plan to the Government for opening said lagoons to traffic and 
operating therein boats of a draft of 1.25 meters. The concessionaire 
has the right to construct and operate railways, tramways, telegraph 
and telephone lines, wharves, landings, canals, lighthouses, etc., 
connection with the enterprise, and to establish such ports as may 
be necessary to facilitate the handling of traffic. The concessionaire 
also agrees to establish in some city of the Republic within the next 
five years a factory for the manufacture of coconut oil, and to sell 
said oil in Costa Rica at a reasonable price——An executive 
decree of August 24 last, provides that the Ist of September of 
each year, following September 1, 1918, centenary of the birth of 
Dr. José Maria Castro, a Costa Rican patriot twice president of the 
Republic, shall be a NATIONAL HOLIDAY.—President Tinoco 
has appointed Lic. Tobias Zifiga Montifar MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, justice, worship, and charity——Twenty 
quintals of SEED WHEAT was recently received in Costa Rica for 
distribution by the Government to farmers. 
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The Board of Trade, Industry and Navigation of the Island of 
Cuba recently resolved to purchase the old convent of Santo Do- 
mingo, situated in one of the most valuable and central parts of]the 
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city of Habana, with the intention of erecting thereon a BOARD 
OF TRADE BUILDING. The committee appointed to secure 
plans made the first award to Luis Echeverria, who represented a 
firm of Habana architects. According to these plans the building is 
to be five stories high and the estimated cost of construction not in 
excess of $300, 000. The annual REPORT OF THE CUBAN 
RAILWAY for the year ended June 30, 1918, shows a dividend of 
$12.82 per share of common stock, as compared with $1.24 during 
the previous year. The Government of Cuba has made advances to 
this railway aggregating $3,000,000.——A Habana newspaper 
announces the construction of a NEW RAILWAY from Punta de 
Hicaco to the inlet of Cochin Bay, Province of Matanzas. The pro- 
‘posed road will pass through the sugar-cane zone of said province. 
According to press reports the Cuban Government has con- 
tracted with Dr. George Rouma, a well-known BELGIAN PHYSI- 
CIAN, who is due to arrive in Habana at an early date, to render 
professional services to the Cuban Government.——The Board of 
the Port of Habana has appointed a committee of engineers to 
report upon the DREDGING OF THE PORT OF NUEVO GERONA 
and other important ports of the Isle of Pines. The Academy of 
Science of Habana recently held a meeting for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for raising by popular subscription funds to be used in 
the erection of a MONUMENT to Juan Clemente Zenca, the noted 
Cuban poet. According to press reports the President of the 
Republic of Chile has appointed Sefior Fidel Mufioz MINISTER of 
that country near the Government of Cuba.——The NATIONAL 
BOAT RACES of sailing yachts were opened at Marianao, a suburb 
of Habana, on September 22 last.——The President of the Republic 
has appointed Dr. Rafael Menocal Cueto to represent the Cuban 
Government at the CONGRESS OF SURGEONS which has been 
called to meet in New York City during the present month. 
President Menocal has appointed Sefior Vicente Gran to study in 
the Lesser Antilles, Colombia, and Venezuela the IMMIGRATION . 
problem. According to press reports a reorganization of the 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS of Cuba is now being effected with 
the object of teaching agriculture in these institutions along more 
practical lines.——The Hydro-Electric Co. of Matanzas, a corporation 
having a capital of $1,000,000, has agreed to furnish the city of 
Matanzas with electric current for light and power. The company 
_ referred to has a concession to use the Camino, the Paso Fabian, and 
the Cafias waterfalls in generating electric power. The President 
has authorized one of the large sugar centrals to bring into the country 
500 HAITIAN LABORERS to work on its sugar plantations. 
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Cuban mining interests in the Dominican Republic have organized 
the Perseverancia Nickel Co. to develop and exploit the NICKEL 
DEPOSITS of the Perseverancia mine at Sierra Prieta, 19 miles 
northwest of the city of Santo Domingo, between the headwaters of 
the Juca and Dajao Rivers, two small streams which flow into the 
Ozama River about 7 miles above the National Capital. The mine 
contains low-grade ore and in order to produce satisfactory results 
must be worked on a large scale. It is proposed to secure the ore 
by blasting it from open cuts and transport it to the port of Santo 
Domingo for shipment abroad until a hydroelectric smelter can be 
erected to treat the ore in the country. This company, as well as 
the Santo Domingo Consolidated Mining Co. and the Cibao Mining 

Co., have been authorized by the Dominican Government to estab- 
lish their domiciles in the Republic in accordance with the laws of 
the country. The Dominican commission of 1917, established 
by Executive order No. 60 for the purpose of investigating and 
ADJUDICATING CLAIMS against the Dominican Republic, has 
rendered a preliminary report covering the claims presented and 
registered, but not yet adjudicated, showing that more than 8,800 
claims have been filed having a face value aggregating about 
$15,000,000. Arrangements have been made by the Government for 
the payment of such of these claims as may be allowed, liquidation 
to be made either in bonds orincash. If in bonds, these bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from January 1, 1918, interest 
payable semiannually on the Ist day of January and July of each 
year. The entire issue of bonds is redeemable on or before January 
1, 1938, in United States gold coin or its equivalent. These bonds 
are exempt from national and municipal taxes. The United States 
consul at Puerto Plata reports that a new CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE was recently established in Sanchez, an important port on 
Samana Bay and the center of the cacao industry of the island. 
During the past 12 months chambers of commerce have been organ- 
ized at Puerto Plata, Monte Cristi, and Santiago de los Caballeros. 
The sugar estate known as the ‘‘Central Romana,’ which recently 
completed the erection of a modern 2,000-ton factory, estimates that 
it will be able to grind during the coming season 250,000 tons of the 
350,000 tons of sugar cane produced on its estate, and that the 
yield of SUGAR from this central will be 40,000 tons. The remaining 
100,000 tons of cane are to be shipped to Guanica, Porto Rico, to 
be ground there. The United States consul at Santo Domingo 
reports that during the present year there were five new mills under 
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construction in the Republic, representing an investment of 
$4,000,000, and that the outlay for new machinery and for improve- 
ments during the year for existing sugar estates represents an addi- 
tional sum of $1,800,000. The output of sugar from the sugar 
estates in the Santo Domingo consular district during the season 
1917-18 is estimated at 286,860,300 pounds, or about 1,200,000 
pounds less than that of the previous year. 





President A. Baquerizo Moreno, in a message delivered to the 
National Congress on August 10, 1918, states that the MIXED 
BOUNDARY COMMISSION for carrying into effect the boundary 
treaty of July 15, 1916, with Colombia, has completed its work in 
the central and western regions in accordance with the provisions of 
Art. 49 of the Convention. In July last the Southern RAILWAY 
Co. began the straightening of its line between San Juan Chico and 
Riobamba in accordance with its contract with the Government. 
The contractors of the Quito to Esmeraldas Railway have prepared 
plans showing that the section from Quito to Ibarra will have a 
length of 167 kilometers and a 3.5 per cent gradient. The construc- 
tion work is estimated to cost 8,029,000 sucres (sucre=$0.4867). 
The Ibarra Railway is to be built in two sections. The Ibarra 
section, on which work was commenced on August 10, 1917, has 31 
kilometers graded, and has completed 6 open and 87 covered culverts. 
The Chimbacalle section has 24 kilometers graded. The Sibambe to 
Cuenca Railway is divided into 3 constructing sections, namely, the 
Sibambe, Cuenca, and Chunchi to Tambo sections. The Curaray 
Railway will soon be entirely completed to Pelileo. Thirty kilo- 
meters of the line are now in operation. During the present year 
the contractors engaged in the sanitation of the city of Guayaquil 
completed Reservoir No. 2, laid a number of sample pavements in 
the city, and have nearly finished the walls of the pier. Work has 
been partially suspended because of the lack of materials. Since 
the commencement of the SANITARY WORKS on January 1, 1914, 
and up to August of the present year, the contractors have received 
sums aggregating £243,097. In 1917 the Government of Ecuador 
expended 1,213,528 sucres for PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, and will 
expend for the same purpose during the present year 1,300,000 
sucres. For the six normal schools of Quito an appropriation was 
made of 90,000 sucres for use in 1918. In 1917 the DEMO- 
GRAPHIC STATISTICS of the Republic show 74,386 births, 10,016 
marriages, and 41,531 deaths. During the five years from 1913 to 
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1917 the excess of births over deaths was 148,592. The IMPORTS 
of Ecuador during the first half of 1917, according to figures given in 
the President’s message, amounted to 2,791,073 sucres, as compared 
with 1,630,695 sucres during the same period of 1918. The exports 
during the first half of 1918 decreased to the amount of 88,241 
sucres in 1918 as compared with the same period of 1917. The 








Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Ecuador’ has brought from 
the United States COINS of the denomination of 5 centavos to the 
value of 399,000 sucres, and coins of the denomination of 10 centavos 
to the value of 100,000 sucres. 





An article just published in the Diario de Centro América, a daily 
newspaper of the city of Guatemala, calls attention to the oppor- 
tunities now existing in that country for the utilization of the FIBER 
OF THE BANANA and other plants in the manufacture of cordage 
and sacks. An abundance of the raw material is available at points 
suitable for the establishment of this industry from the viewpoint 
of labor, transportation, and other facilities. The imported supply 
of these articles, not only in Guatemala but throughout Central and 
South America, is at present entirely inadequate to meet the de- 
mand. The banana fiber is easily extracted, and it is claimed in 
this article that experiments show that bags manufactured from it 
are as strong as the celebrated jute sacks of India and can be offered 
to consumers in Central America at very much lower prices. It 
would seem that this is a field in which foreign capital could be 
profitably invested. Another promising industry, among a number 
which could be mentioned, is the manufacture of paper, the raw 
material for this purpose being easily obtainable in the Republic in 
vast quantities. Wrapping and other papers could with but little 
difficulty and at a minimum outlay be manufactured in Guatemala, 
and prices could doubtless be obtained for the product that would 
leave a handsome margin of profit to the manufacturers. A new 
publication entitled REVIEW OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
AND NATURAL SCIENCES (Revista de Ciencias Farmacetiticas y 
Naturales) was founded in the city of Guatemala in September last. 
The magazine is the organ of the Society of Students of Pharmacy 
and Natural Sciences. One of the most important of the recent 
acts of President Manuel Estrada Cabrera in the field of education 
was the founding in the city of Guatemala of a publication entitled 
the GUATEMALAN EDUCATOR (El Educador Guatemalteco), 
organ of the Department of Public Instruction of the Government 
of Guatemala, the first issue of which appeared on September 15 
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last, date of the political emancipation of Guatemala. The object 
of the magazine, as stated in its prospectus, is to issue necessary 
rules and regulations governing public instruction in general and the 
teaching of each branch and subject in particular. The magazine 
will, therefore, have a section of pedagogics and a section devoted 
to methods of instruction, and will contain simple and practical 
lessons capable of taking the place of textbooks which often, in the 
opinion of educators, do not fulfill the requirements necessary to 
obtain the results desired. In other words the prime object of the 
publication is to teach the teacher how and what to teach. An 
executive decree of July 20, 1918, requires PHYSICIANS AND 
PHARMACISTS who have received diplomas from the College of 
Medicine and Pharmacy of Guatemala, or who are connected with 
that institution, to give their services to the nation for at least a 
year at such place and compensation as the Government may deter- 
mine. President Manuel Estrada Cabrera has issued an order 
requiring the establishment of a MECHANICAL WORKSHOP in 
the national capital. The shop is to be under the direction of H. M. 
Montanelli and will be equipped for the repair of airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, wireless installations, etc., belonging to the 
Government. 











Apress dispatch from New York announces the death of Gen. 
MICHAEL ORESTE, one time president of Haiti. Gen. Oreste died 
of pneumonia and complications soon after landing at an American 
port from France; he became seriously ill during the trip. Mr. Oreste 
was born in Jacmel, Haiti, 59 years ago; educated in law, he was 
elected a member of the chamber of deputies of Haiti in 1890, a 
senator in 1911, and president of the Republic in 1913. A revolu- 
tion by Gen. Theodore and Oreste Zamor forced his abdication and 
flight in January, 1914. M. Dejean de la Batie,. MINISTER OF 
FRANCE in Haiti, has left Port au Prince to return to his country; 
-M. Delage, of the French Legation, has been appointed chargé d’af- 
faires. The President of the Republic has appointed M. L. C. 
Lhérisson INSPECTOR GENERAL OF EDUCATION with juris- 
diction over all the schools of the country.——October, 7, which was 
selected as HAITIAN DAY in New York in connection with the ad- 
vertising campaign for the fourth Liberty loan, was declared a pub- 
lic holiday by the Haitian Government; all public offices were closed 
and a military review was held on the Champ de Mars. At a 
meeting of the Society of Lawyers of Port au Prince, M. Emile Des- 
landes has been elected ‘‘BATONNIER” of the order. The follow- 
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ing members of the society have been chosen as councillors: Chris- 
tian Mitton, secretary of the council; Lélio Joseph, Clément Domi- 
nique, Isnard Raymond, Alfred Gélin, Rodolphe Barrau, Em. Rampy, 
Félix Lamy, and Léon Alfred. The department of commerce has 
been informed that a NEW STEAMSHIP LINE will soon be estab- 
lished between Santiago, Cuba, and the Haitian ports. A very 
interesting article, printed in English, dealing with HAITI AND ITS 
PROGRESS, appeared recently in the Matin, a daily newspaper of 
Port au Prince. The purpose of this article was, according to the 
writer, ‘‘to correct false impressions on Haiti gained from unreliable 
sources and to raise this little Republic in the estimation of the 
American public.” The following is a short extract of this article: 
“Haiti, called by her friends ‘Queen of the Islands,’ has reached a 
very high mark in music, art, and agriculture, and is the favorite 
resort of tourists the world over, because of its temperate climate 
and beautiful scenery. The language of this island is French; its 
schools, theaters, and hotels are French, and likewise its wines, to- 
bacco, and perfumes, thus making the island a miniature France. 
In addition to these advantages, Haiti holds a strategic position 
geographically, a fact which gives the country pronounced impor- 
tance.’’——-A recent executive decree appoints the following gentle- 
men members of the COURT OF CASSATION: President, Auguste 
Bonamy; vice president, Anselme Fléchier; judges, Flavius Baron, 
Emmanuel Ethéart, Annacius Champagne, Justin Dévét, and J. J. F. 
Magny. 











The Honduras Sugar Distilling Co. at Montecristo, Department of 
Atlantida, owns and operates what is reported to be the largest and 
best equipped SUGAR CENTRAL in the Republic. The supply of 
sugar cane is obtained from the company’s own cane fields which 
cover an area of 2,000 hectares, and from the fields of a number of 
small plantations in the vicinity, the value of the sugar cane from 
the latter source from February to the middle of May of the present 
year having amounted, in round numbers, to 100,000 silver pesos. 
During the grinding season about 800 tons of sugar cane pass through 
the trapiches daily furnishing juice for the production of 1,500 
quintals of sugar. The daily cost of running this central in the 
busy season exceeds 2,000 silver pesos. This industry has built up 
in the neighborhood of the factory a village of some 1,400 inhabitants. 
Streets have been made, drains and sidewalks laid, an aqueduct 
built for furnishing potable water, schools and stores established, 
and every precaution taken to keep the village in a clean and sani- 
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tary condition. The factory has recently been enlarged by the in- 
stallation of new sugar refining machinery, and additional distilling 
apparatus and accessories of the latest type have been ordered from 
France. Cuttings of the celebrated crystal sugar cane of Cuba have 
been introduced in the cane fields, and it is proposed to extend the 
cultivation of this famous cane in Honduras as quickly and upon as 
large a scale as possible. It is estimated that the new developments 
and additions now planned and being carried into effect will require 
the employment of more than 1,000 laborers. The CUSTOM- 
HOUSE now building at La Ceiba is to be one of the handsomest 
and most substantial public edifices in the Republic. The plans call 
for a modern structure sufficient to meet the needs of the growing 
foreign trade of that important port for many years to come. 
The TOBACCO FACTORY at La Ceiba which began operations in 
January, 1918, under the name of La Tabacalera Hondurefia, now 
makes daily an average of 60,000 cigarettes and 1,000 cigars. The 
factory employs 40 operators, most of whom are women, and uses 
tobacco from Copan, Cuba, and Sumatra. It is reported that the 
plant is soon to be enlarged so as to require the services of more than 
100 workmen. The tobacco industry at Santa Rosa de Copan gives 
employment to a large number of persons and distributes monthly 
more than 6,000 pesos in wages. Recent investigations of the 
NARROWS OF THE PATUCA RIVER, known locally as the 
“Portal del Infierno” (Hell’s Gate), which are reputed to render 
difficult and dangerous the navigation of that stream, show that 
there is practically no danger at this point to fluvial traffic during 
the summer months, and that the only danger encountered is from 
high water during the rainy season. At the place referred to the 
bed of the river curves and contracts for a distance of about 300 
meters to a width of about six meters and is confined between em- 
bankments of solid rock with high perpendicular walls. On leaving 
this contracted channel whirlpools are formed, and in high water 
these are dangerous to navigation. The report states that by the 
use of dynamite the channel could be easily widened and the danger 
to navigation eliminated entirely. The region through which this 
river flows is heavily wooded with here and there open grassy plains 
well suited to stock raising. 














Experiments made with henequen grown at Alamos, State of 
Sonora, show that the fiber which it produces is of the highest quality 
and is said to be capable of competing with the henequen of Yucatan. 
For the purpose of developing the HENEQUEN INDUSTRY IN 
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SONORA a company, in which United States capitalists are inter- 
ested, has been formed, and _ fiber-extracting machinery from the 
United States has already arrived at Alamos and is being installed 
there for use in the extraction of vegetable fibers found in abundance 
in that vicinity. This company has contracted for 5,000,000 plants 
and proposes to enter upon the cultivation of henequen in Sonora on a 
large scale. In addition to the fiber industry the company referred to 
proposes to engage in the lumber business and in the exploitation of 
dyewoods, which abound in southern Sonora. In connection with 
the activities of this company an automobile service for the transpor- 
tation of freight and passengers has been established between Nayojoa 
and Alamos, and a railroad is planned to be built between these two 
points. One of the latest uses of henequen fiber is its employment in 
the manufacture of explosives, a product having been obtained from 
it similar to guncotton. The LOCAL CONGRESS OF STU- 
DENTS of the City of Mexico has decided to maintain four students, 
approved by the department of foreign relations of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment, in the universities of South America not only to continue 
their studies, but also with the object of forming closer relations 
between Mexico and the Latin American Republics. Reports from 
Lower California are to the effect that an unusually large crop of 
COTTON, estimated at more than 100,000 bales, has been produced 
in that territory, and that the Mexican Government, due to the inade- 
quate transportation facilities from Lower California into the interior 
of the Republic, is disposed to allow this cotton to be exported to the 
United States. The CONGRESS OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENTS, which was held in Tacubaya, a suburb of the City of Mexico, 
on October 12, 1918, opened with abeut 180 delegates in attend- 
ance. In 1917, according to figures published by El Economista, a 
financial publication of the City of Mexico, the production of MEXI- 
CAN PETROLEUM was 55,292,770 barrels, or an increase of 14,- 
725,058 barrels over the output of 1916. During the first half of 1918 
the production of petroleum in Mexico amounted to 4,191,708 tons, 
as compared with 4,006,536 tons during the same period of 1917. 
There are at present 48 petroleum companies in the Republic in full 
production, the average monthly output of which is 214,833 tons. 
The NATIONAL ARTILLERY FOUNDRY at Chepultepec has now 
in operation a high power electric furnace, recently installed at a cost 
of 200,000 pesos, for use in the manufacture of small firearms. With 
the use of this furnace the foundry can turn out 500 rifles per day. 
Preliminary steps have been taken looking to the construction of a 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH station at La Paz, Lower California. 
Alfredo Aragén, MINISTER of Mexico in France, has been appointed 
Mexican minister near the Government of Chile. \ 























An EXPOSI- 
TION of the flora and fauna of the Republic, together with exhibits 
of minerals, was opened in the City of Mexico by Pastor Rouaix, 
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secretary of agriculture, on September 17, 1918.——The NATIONAL 
AGRARIAN COMMISSION has planned to obtain large areas of land 
in different States of the Republic to be divided and sold in small lots 
tofarmers. The plans of the commission are to be embodied in a bill 
and submitted to the consideration of the National Congress. 
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The EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS ees Nicaragua in 1917, 
according to figures prepared by the consul of the United States at 
Corinto, amounted to $522,474 and consisted of cattle hides valued 
at $460,738, of which $459,228 went to the United States and $1,510 
to Spain; deer skins, $61,697, of which $61,676 went to the United 
States and $21 to Spain, and other hides and skins, $39, all of which 
went to the United States. Under date of October 19, 1918, the 
general restriction upon the importation of hides and skins into the 
United States was modified by ruling No. 278 which permits the im- 
portation of these articles from Nicaragua under the following con- 
ditions: Before hides and skins so licensed may be shipped to the 
United States, priority must be given to duly licensed shipments of 
the following commodities in the order named: Coconut. shells, 
coconuts, cohune nuts, rubber, mahogany, cedar, coffee, cacao, dye- 
woods, copra, and bananas. Licensed shipments of hides and skins 
from Nicaragua destined to the United States may, therefore, be 
moved only after available licensed shipments of the commodities 
mentioned in the foregoing have received cargo space. Hides and 
skins so licensed will be subject to allocation by the bureau of imports 
of the war trade board in consultation with the hide, leather, and 
leather goods division of the War Industries Board. The consul of 
the United States at Bluefields reports that there have accumulated in 
that consular district considerable quantities of hides now in the 
hands of producers and are offered for sale by exporters. This is 
also true with respect to crude rubber and cacao, the stock on hand 
of crude rubber amounting to probably 100,000 pounds, and of cacao 
beans to from 500 to 1,000 sacks. The Bluefields Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. reports that the production of bananas, which is the chief 
source of their outgoing cargoes from Nicaragua, is likely to be a 
little below normal during the next two or three months and that 
their ships should, therefore, be able to find space for all of the rubber 
offered, and probably for all of the hides, as well as for from 200 to 
300 sacks of cacao beans per ship during October and November of 
the present year.——‘‘La Informacién,” a newspaper of Bluefields, 
states that the Government has made Prinsapolka, on the Atlantic 
coast, a PORT OF ENTRY in order to facilitate the very important 
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mining, logging, and commercial enterprises of the Prinsapolka 
district. The new port will probably rank next to Bluefields, on the 
Atlantic coast, in the importance of its commerce.—A HIGHWAY 
has been opened from Providencia to Guadalupe on the Atlantic 
coast near Bluefields. This road is of great importance in facilitating 
and developing the trade of that section of the Republic. Recently 
a herd of 50 cattle was driven from Chontales, via this route, to 
Bluefields——Press reports state that President Chamorro has issued 





a proclamation calling upon all patriotic Nicaraguans to assist the 
cause of world democracy by subscribing to the United States 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN, subscriptions to be received through 
the National Bank of Nicaragua. 





On the afternoon of October 1, 1918, in the city of Panama, Pedro' 
A. Diaz, second designate or vice president, was sworn in as ACT- 
ING PRESIDENT of the Republic, to take the place of Ciro L. 
Urriola, the retiring Acting President. The inaugural ceremony was 
held in the National Assembly Hall, which was filled to overflowing 
by representatives of the eight Provinces, members of the diplo- 
matic and consular corps, the former Acting President and his cabi- 
net, Bishop Rojas, of the Panama diocese, and numerous other 
prominent persons and officials. The Acting President delivered a 
short address, in which he outlined his program of government. 
The first official act of the newly inaugurated Acting President was 
to receive the resignation of Guillermo Andreve, Secretary of Public 
Instruction in the cabinet of the preceding Acting President. 
The press of the city of Panama is authority for the statement that 
the Republic of Panama is one of the countries in which the largest 
percentage of territory consists of PUBLIC LANDS, the populated 
section of which occupies scarcely a hundredth part of the total 
area of the country. Large districts of the Government lands of 
Panama are exceedingly fertile, are more productive, and offer 
creater facilities for cultivation than much of the arable public 
land of the United States. Panama, according to the authority 
mentioned, unlike many other new or undeveloped countries, has 
not only large tracts of unoccupied Government lands suitable for 
agriculture and stock raising, but has also an abundance of labor, 
and especially is this true of the towns and villages in the interior — 
of the country. There are indications that one of the results of the 
world war on the economic life of Panama will probably be the 
development of agriculture and stock raising in the Republic on a 
much larger scale than hitherto known, absorbing in this manner 
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the idle agricultural labor of the country and stimulating to a marked 
degree all the industries of the Republic. The cities and towns of 
the interior of Panama are, generally speaking, small, having popu- 
lations varying from 1,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. In normal times 
it has been the custom for residents of the cities and towns to buy 
their supplies and provisions in the larger markets of the nation, the 
bulk of these provisions being imported, notwithstanding the fact 
that large quantities of these imported goods, such as fish, fruits, 
etc., could easily be obtained, by proper methods of industry and 
cultivation, in the country. The high prices of foodstuffs in Panama, 
as well as in other parts of the world, are inducing the natives more 
and more to engage on a larger scale in agricultural pursuits in an 
endeavor to supply the demand for food products with foodstuffs 
grown in the Republic, and especially because of the fact that their 
labors are rewarded to an extent never dreamed of before. The 
ASSOCIATION OF SILVER EMPLOYEES of the Canal Zone 
recently celebrated its first anniversary, the association having been 
founded on September 29, 1917. This organization has taken steps 
to contribute in a systematic manner to the Red-Cross fund by 
monthly subscriptions from each of its members in amounts varying 
from 25 to 50 cents. On October 6 last the National Assembly of 
Panama suspended its session for 15 minutes to enable two Panama 
girls to take subscriptions for the FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. 








we 





From September 22 to 29 last there was held in the Paraguayan 
gymnasium in Asuncion an EXHIBIT OF HISTORICAL OBJECTS, 
- made memorable by association, consisting’of manuscripts, celebrated 
autographic letters, newspapers, illustrations, postage stamps, coats 
of arms, diplomas, medals, coins, costumes, military uniforms, fire 
and side arms, trophies, carved work, jewelry, pottery, drawn work, 
musical instruments, domestic utensils, etc. The CANNING 
FACTORY at San Salvador, Paraguay, on the Parana River, estab- 
lished several years ago by German interests, has passed into the 
hands of a company entitled ‘ Frigorifico San Salvador del Paraguay,” 
a corporation having a paid up capital of 400,000 Argentine gold 
pesos (gold peso = $0.9648), the shares of which are owned by Para- 
guayan, Argentinian, and American stockholders. The plant is 
equipped to deal with 200 head of cattle daily for canning purposes 
and a like number per day for jerked beef purposes. The property 
consists of 600 acres of fine land, which gradually rises from the river 
bank. A three years’ lease has been made on 97,000 acres of addi- 
tional land in the vicinity, with an option to purchase at a stated 
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price. Most of this land will be used for rearing and fattening 
cattle for the use of the establishment. The location is said to be 
one of the best obtainable in Paraguay. Lz. P. O’Farrell is president 
and W. E. Henderson vice president and general manager of the 
company. Edward Morris, jr., the Chicago packer, is said to hold 
the majority of the stock. In August last representatives of Armour 
& Co., who have within the last few years established packing plants 
in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, visited Paraguay, and it is re- 
ported that they intend to establish in the near future a large packing 
plant somewhere in the Republic. E] Diario, a daily newspaper of 
Asuncion, states that five of the largest landowners of Paraguay 
possess 3,928,875 hectares of land, distributed as follows: P. Gal- 
ipleo, 187,000 hectares; United Quebracho Co., 225,000 hectares; 
Punto Sastre Quebracho Co., 241,875 hectares; The Paraguay Co., 
of New York, 275,000 hectares; and the Carlos Casado Co., 3,000,000 
hectares. Paraguay has an area of 445,000 square kilometers, a 
population of 800,000, and stock, principally cattle, estimated at 
8,000,000 head. The SCHOOL OF COMMERCE at Asuncion, 
established by Jorge Lépez Moreira, receives a Government sub- 
vention of 7,000 pesos, national currency, per month. The 
PARAGUAYAN ASSOCIATION of Buenos Aires recently elected 
Augusto Calcena president and Pedro Ibarra secretary. This 
organization has been recognized as a juridic entity by the Argentine 
Government.——Pharmacists in Asuncion have been forbidden by 
the national department of hygiene to sell BICHLORIDE OF 
MERCURY to the public except upon the prescription of a phy- 
sician, According to press reports the ARGENTINE NAVIGA- 
TION CO. has purchased the boats of the two principal competing 
lines between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. This gives that company 
almost a monopoly of the river steamer service between the points 
mentioned.—Swiss and Italian capitalists are said to have bought 
from its English-owners the TRAMWAY light and power plant in 


Asuncion. 




















Preliminary steps have been taken toward the holding in the near 
future of a VICUNA EXPOSITION in Peru. Vicufias, which are 
wild representatives of the camel family in South America, are found 
on the elevated table-lands of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, bordering 
the regions of perpetual snow, and are not only highly prized for 
their skins but also for their soft and delicate wool, which is generally 
of an orange red color.. These animals live in herds of from 25 to 
30 head, feed on grass and other tender plants of the high Andean 
valleys, and frequent the vicinity of the swamps of the elevated 
table-lands. They multiply slowly, and as they are constantly 
hunted, protective laws are necessary to prevent their extermination. 
The proposed exposition is to be held for the purpose of recommend- 
ing the enactment of such laws as well as with the object of encour- 
aging the raising of these valuable ruminants on a more extensive 
scale than heretofore——The Secretary of Agriculture of the Peru- 
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vian Government has organized a NATIONAL CERAMIC EX- 
HIBIT to be held in Lima some time during the present year. The 
pottery of Peru has been famous since pre-Incaic times, and inasmuch 
as there is an abundance of raw material in the country suitable for 
use in this industry, it is proposed to stimulate, encourage, and 
modernize the manufacture of pottery in the Republic, and it is to 
this end that the exhibition referred to is to be held. An INDUS- 
TRIAL EXPOSITION was opened in Iquitos on September 11 last 
in connection with the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Department of Loreto. A bill introduced into con- 
gress authorized the President of the Republic to contribute £1,000 
toward the expenses of this exposition. Iquitos is the center of the 
rubber industry of Peru and is one of the most flourishing and pro- 
gressive cities of the Republic. It is in direct communication, via 
the Marafién and Amazon Rivers, with the maritime ports of the 
world and steamers of the deepest draft can anchor alongside its 
wharves. The President of the Republic has promulgated a law for- 
bidding the sale of vessels flying the Peruvian flag without first being 
authorized by the Government, which will consult with the Board 
of Trade of Lima, to make the transfer. This law was enacted for 
the purpose of protecting the maritime commerce of the nation. 
The SOCIETY OF MEDICINE AND HYGIENE of Peru was re- 
cently organized in the national capital for the purpose of studying 
medical science from a professional standpoint, regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine in the Republic, procuring the enactment of sanitary 
laws, founding medical societies, establishing medical libraries, 
etc. In September last the Peruvian MILITARY MISSIONS 
to Italy and Japan sailed from Callao, Peru, for their respective 
destinations. The commission to Japan, which embarked from San 
Francisco on the steamship Siberian Maru, was scheduled to arrive 
in Yokohama on October 19, 1918. The Peruvian Congress has 
neene ae £7,520 to defray the expenses of definitely establishing 
i e CORNER STONES on the boundary line between Peru and 
olivia. 
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The press of Salvador has recently called to the attention of the 
capitalists of that country the opportunities of securing handsome 
returns by engaging in the cultivation in Honduras on a large scale 
of the TEXTILE PLANT known as damajao, and has also recom- 
mended a more extensive importation into Salvador of the fine 
straw hats manufactured in Honduras. An important Honduran 
newspaper commenting upon this subject suggests that exhibits of 
Honduran straw hats be made in San Salvador as a means of propa- 

anda, and furthermore calls attention to the ag offered 
Balsadovian agriculturists who desire to grow wheat and tobacco 
in Honduras——_—-The women of the city of San Salvador have just 
established a new charitable organization under the title of the 
WHITE CROSS, the object of which is to protect and care for unfor- 
tunate and indigent children. This organization proposes not only 
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to give such protection to children as will relieve their immediate 
and most pressing wants, but also plans to look after their future, 
and will endeavor to guide and assist them in such a manner as to 
insure the making of useful citizens out of those who, due to poverty, 
surroundings, or any other cause, may be in danger of becoming 
perverted and led into lives of vice and crime. The Government 
of Salvador has provided in its annual budget an appropriation of 
1,309,412 pesos for PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. Of this amount 
795,876 pesos are set aside for the maintenance of the day and night 
schools now in operation in the Republic, and an additional 10,000 

esos for such schools as may be established at a later date. The 

ational Institute has also been allowed an appropriation of 33,066 

esos for administrative expenses and salaries of the professors; the 
A atonel School of Finance and Commerce, 10,966 pesos; the Normal 
School for Males, 44,998 pesos; the Normal School for Girls, 45,640 
pesos; the Technical-Practical School for Girls, 34,180 pesos; the 
personnel of the National University, 7,440 pesos; the School of 
Jurisprudence and Social Sciences, 22,560 pesos, and the School of 
Medicine, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Dental Surgery, 35,640 pesos. 
——A SOCIETY OF WORKMEN has been organized in Metapan 
with the object of giving mutual aid and protection to its members 
and of bettering the moral and intellectual condition of the working 
classes. The society will have a savings department, will establish 
a night school and a library, and proposes to operate a consumers’ 
cooperative store. Rafael ‘Tenorio has been chosen president of the 
organization and J. A. Alcantara, secretary. President Carlos 
Meléndez recently officially received Dr. Salvador Guerrero Montal- 
van, envoy extraordinary and MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
of Nicaragua near the Government of Salvador. The Electric 
Light & Power Co. of the city of San Salvador has submitted a plan 
to the Government for the establishment of an ELECTRIC TRAM- 
WAY in the city of San Salvador with extensions to the suburbs of 
the national capital and the principal towns in the vicinity. 














Under a recent executive decree the presidents of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rural Association, the State banks, the 
Industrial Union, and the heads of a number of State institutions are 
appointed as delegates of the Republic of Uruguay to the ANNUAL 

ERICAN CONGRESS OF EDUCATION and Commercial Ex- 


tension, which will meet in Montevideo in January, 1919. Dr. 
Baltasar Brum, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS of the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay, has been honored by the French Government 
with the order of grand officer of the Legion of Honor. The board 
of STATE ELECTRIC POWER HOUSES has petitioned the 
Government for authority to increase the prices charged for supply- 
ng electric light and power. The ELECTION of senators, which 
will be held in November, 1918, and of a president, which will be 
held on March 1, 1919, will be the last general elections to take place 
under the old constitution. Future elections will be in accordance 
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with the provisions of the new constitution, which will become 
operative in March, 1919. Among the principal subjects proposed 
for discussion at the EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS, which 
convened early in August last, were the following: Credit to France, 
weekly rest bill, lay teaching, old-age pensions, and the reorganization 
of military sanitation. The Holiday Reform Committee has made 
a report recommending the retention of the following HOLIDAYS: 
The national anniversaries of February 3 and 28, May 25, July 18, 
and August 25; New Year’s day; January 6, children’s day; car- 
nival (movable date); July 4, Independence of the United States; 
July 14, fall of the bastile; September 20, Italy’s day; October 12, 
America’s day; November 2, All Saints day, and December 25, 
Christmas day. Under a law of June 27, 1918, the Government is 
authorized to expend not more than 22,000 pesos (peso=$1.0342) 
annually during the next four years in the construction of MUNICI- 
PAL LAUNDRIES in all of the cities of the Republic. The first 
four buildings to be erected will be, respectively, at Salto, Paysandu, 
Mercedes, and San José. A SOUTH AMERICAN ENGINEER- 
ING MAGAZINE (Ingenieria Sudamericana), edited in Spanish and 
English, has been established in Montevideo by the Engineering 
Editorial Co. This magazine proposes to give special attention to 
engineering subjects relating to North and South America. The 
national port administration at Montevideo has purchased the 
“Varadero Lussich,” a small SLIPWAY which formerly belonged to 
the Lussich Lighterage Co. The consideration, including site and 
equipment, is 142,000 pesos, payable in 6 per cent interest bearing 
bonds issued at 95 per cent of their nominal value. Among the other 
dry docks of Montevideo are the National, the Maua, and the Cerro 
Varadero or slipway. The BUDGET in force up to June 30, 1918, 
including modifications adopted during the fiscal years 1916-17 and 
1917-18, has been extended until such time as the budget law for 
1918-19 may be approved. The NATIONAL ANTIALCOHOLIC ° 
LEAGUE of Uruguay, with headquarters at Montevideo, receives a 
subvention from the Government. This league carries on an active 
propaganda against the liquor traffic, and the law prohibiting the 
sale of distilled alcoholic beverages in Uruguay on Sundays is said 
to have been due directly to its activities. The temperance conven- 
tion which was held in Montevideo in April last planned to call an 
international temperance congress in the capital of Uruguay to meet 
on a date to be fixed some time in the future. 
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The consul of the United States at Puerto Cabello reports that dur- 
ing the past two years large quantities of INDIAN CORN have been 
raised in that district, and that the crop now being harvested will 
probably be the largest in the history of dhs country and far in excess 
of domestic requirements. In view of the size of the present corn crop 
and the difficulties in the way of exporting the surplus, the dis- 
posal of same may become a serious problem. Offers of the new crop 
are being made at $1.75 per 100 pounds, as compared with from $2.19 
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to $2.63 per 100 pounds earlier in the year. Cornis harvested in Vene- 
zuela in September and October, and generally but one crop is grown 
annually, although where irrigation is practiced two crops could be 
easily raised. Most of the corn cultivated is of the white varieties 

which are not so marketable jn the West Indies as the yellow varie- 
ties. The consul suggests that in case of a corn shortage in the 
United States Venezuela might well be considered as an available 
source of supply. The EXPORTS OF CACAO from Puerto Ca- 
bello during the first eight months of 1918 amounted to 3,798,920 
pounds, valued at $376,076, as compared with 5,407,720 pounds, val- 
ued at $700,641, during the same period of 1917. The exports from 
Puerto Cabello in 1918 were nearly all to the United States, and the 
prevailing prices of cacao were low. The main cacao harvests are in 
December and June of each year. A decree promulgated on July 2, 
1918, establishes a BUREAU OF MINES and a bureau of public lands, 
industries, and commerce annexed to the Department of Fomento. 
The bureau of mines will have control over mining investigations, the 
acquisition and working of mines and mineral deposits, the adminis- 
tration of Government mines, the technical inspection of mines, the 
collection of samples of ores, the national laboratory, the publica- 
tion of a bulletin, and the exemption from customs duties of arti- 
cles intended for mining operations. The bureau of public lands, 
industries, and commerce will have control of all business relating to 
uncultivated lands, agriculture, stock raising, colonization, etc.; 
forestry and the conservation of forests; meteorological stations; 
census statistics, etc. It will also deal with contracts relative to the 
establishment of industries, the issuance of stamps for the payment 

of industrial taxes, patents of invention, exemption from customs du- 
ties of articles required in connection with agricultural development 
and industrial contracts, banks, chambers of commerce, trade-mark 
registration, etc.——Under the RAILWAY CONCESSION LAW 
approved by the President. on June 4, 1918, the Government will 
guarantee no interest on capital invested in the construction of rail- 
ways, and railway contractors are required to make a cash deposit 
proportionate to the length of the line and the width of the gauge in 
accordance with the following scale: 0.610 meter gauge, 600 bolivares 
(bolivar = $0.193) per kilometer; 0.915 meter gauge, 900 bolivares per 
kilometer; 1.07 meter gauge, 1,000 bolivares per kilometer; and 1.435 
meter gauge, 1,400 bolivares per kilometer. These deposits may be 
reduced by the Federal Executive by as much as 15 per cent. The 
President is given the power to require a reduction in rates when the 
tonnage hauled exceeds a certain amount. The EXPORTS OF 
SUGAR from the Tacarigua Sugar Central in 1916 amounted to 
2,091,880 pounds, valued at $88,617; in 1917 these exports rose to 
6,480,276 pounds, valued at $244,942; and up to the first week of 
June, 1918, the exports were 5,721,608 pounds, valued at $217,838. 
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iy? Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D.C. 
zi ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Cy 
ZN BOlivaaee sn eet eas Sefior Don Ianactio CALDERON, 
4 Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
v Colom bias. Seeeeee oe Sefior Dr. Cantos ApoLtro URUETA, 
.) Office of Legation, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Cubaee sees wae Sefior Dr. Cartos M. DE CESPEDES, 


Office of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Dominican Republic...Sefior Dr. Luis GaLvANn, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Champlain,’”’ Washington, D.C. 


Beusddor!! aioe: et ene Sefior Dr. Rarart H. Evizaupe, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. tee 
Guatemalace 2 sess eee Sefior Don Joaquin MENDEZ, 
Office of Legation, 1810 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. * 
laloravehhhee 25 kaon. ear Sefior Don J. A. LOPEZ GUTIERREZ, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Burlington,” Washington, D.C. 
Nicaragua. 4 soee- Sefior Don DrEGo MANUEL CHAMORRO, 
Office of Legation, 3105 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Parapuay.-~..< ose e Sefior Dr. MANUEL GONDRA, 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City. 
FI Bere © ekee eae ieee Sefior Don M. pE FREYRE y SANTANDER, 
Office of Legation, 1500 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
di 'Salwadoricsss cue So Sefor Dr. Rarart ZAupivaR, 
3 Office of Legation, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
; Unubuaye: * 2. tees. Sefior Dr. Pepro Cosio, 
3 Office of Legation, Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
3 Wenezlelasseee eter Sefior Dr. Santos A. Dominic, 
3 Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 


Argentine Republic....Sefior FEpERIco M. QuINTANA, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 

Brazen eee sais rete Senhor ALBERTO DE IPANEMA MOREIRA, 
Office ofEmbassy, Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


LBL oes eee rey Sete M. ALBERT BLANCHET, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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NE of the most spontaneous and appreciative tributes ever 
tendered the departing diplomatic representatives of a 
foreign country was that paid to Ambassador Domicio da 
Gama, of Brazil, by the Pan American Society of the United 

States at a luncheon given in his honor at the Bankers’ Club of New 
York, October 22, 1918, prior to the ambassador’s departure for his 
native country, where he goes to accept the portfolio of minister of 
foreign affairs in the cabinet of President Rodriguez Alves. Over 
200 guests, among them some of the most noted public men, diplo- 
mats, statesmen, financiers, scientists, and prominent men from 
other spheres of activity in the United States, united in paying this 
farewell tribute to Brazil’s great ambassador. For over seven years 
he has occupied a prominent place in the public life of the country, 
and during that time has been an important factor in drawing still 
closer the cordial bonds of friendship which have always united the 
peoples of Brazil and the United States. As a natural consequence 
he has made hosts of friends in every section of the great Republic 
of the north, all of whom regret to see him leave, but unite in wishing 
him the greatest possible success in the discharge of the duties of the 
high position to which he has been called. 

President John Bassett Moore presided over the luncheon, and 
in stating the purpose of this complimentary gathering spoke as fol- 
lows: 

It is not my purpose to pronounce an encomium either upon the guest of the day 
or upon the country which he represents. Such an effort is altogether superfluous. 
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We meet upon the present occasion not as strangers, but as persons well acquainted— 
indeed, as friends, and friends of old standing, between whom the ornate phrases of 
studied oratory were long since superseded by the direct and simple language of 
genuine affection, confidence, and esteem. Asit is between ourselves, so it is between 
our countries. 

Who can recall the time when he first lisped the name of that wonderful land of 
the south, through whose vast domain resistlessly sweeps to the sea the world’s great- 
est river? What child, steeped in the pages of Agassiz and other writers, has not 
marveled at its treasures, and longed to see with his own eyes the matchless harbor 
on whose shores stands its seat of government? Who, young or old. has not heard of 
the extent and variety of its resources, and learned to appreciate the excellence and 
usefulness of its products? All these things, of intellectual and artistic as well as of 
material and of economic interest, we visualize at the mention of the word Brazil. 

But of still greater interest on the present occasion is the fact that the relation 
between our countries have, since the United States almost a century ago recognized 
the empire of Brazil as an independent nation, been marked by an unbroken friend- 
ship. As the United States was the first to recognize Brazil’s independence, so 
Brazil was the first independent State to acclaim the declarations of 1823 in behalf 
of the freedom of the American continents. Of this traditional friendship no more 
eloquent expression has ever been made than that which is found in the note of the 
4th of June, 1917, in which the guest of the day, in his official capacity, gave notice of 
his Government’s revocation of its decree of neutrality in the war between the United 
States and the imperial German Government. While observing that the policy of 
continental solidarity has been maintained by the former régime in Brazil, he declared 
that the Republic, “‘true to the liberal principles in which the nation was nurtured,”’ 
had taken ‘‘the position to which its antecedents and the conscience of a free people 
pointed, no matter what the morrow might have in store.’’ And with this memorable 
avowal, suited to the act which it announced, he pledged the ‘‘unalterable friendship 
of the Brazilian people and Government.’’ We sometimes hear the question debated 
whether certain nations are ‘“‘allied” or ‘‘associated,’’ but in a union of hearts, such as 
this, scientific classifications become relatively unimportant. 

And what shall I say of the guest of the day? As we met comparatively early in life. 
I hazard no unwelcome betrayal of age in saying that I have known him a full quarter 
of a century. Of that time we hold in common many cherished memories; but, 
although I can not be insensible to the associations of the past, it is because I have 
known him so well that I can speak of him with unhesitating conviction and candor. 
Speaking in this sense, I can not do better than employ the lines addressed by Pope 
to his friend Addison: 


‘‘Statesman, yet friend to truth; of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend.”’ 


Applying these lines to the guest of the day, I am prepared to affirm that the last 
thing he would desire, or would wish to deserve, would be a reputation for Machiavel- 
han craft and duplicity. On the other hand, it would be unsafe to assume that he 
could be victimized by such arts; for, while he is sincere, he is also clear-sighted. 
Nor has he been lacking in honorable ambition. But if he has gained titles they have 
been but the official designations worn by incumbents of the positions which he has 
won by meritorious public service. As for his friends, do we not see, in the spon- 
taneous tribute which we now witness, an impressive demonstration of their number 
and their fidelity? 

After more than seven years of distinguished service as ambassador at Washington, 
his excellency returns to Brazil to occupy the post of minister of foreign relations. 
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The circumstances under which he does so are peculiarly gratifying. Sixteen years 
ago his mentor and friend, the late Baron Rio Branco, accepted the opportunities and 
Yesponsibilities of the same high position. In so doing he answered the summons of 
that eminent, sturdy, and wise statesman, Rodriguez Alves, who, returning after an 
interval of 12 years to serve a second term in the presidency, now calls to his side 
Domicio da Gama.. In the spirit of his illustrious and revered predecessor, our friend 
has responded to the call; and in the same spirit he will labor to promote in the 
highest sense his country’s interests and to advance the cause of international 
justice and harmony. 

We say to him farewell, not as a final benediction, but only till we meet again. 
Meanwhile, we shall follow him in his new career with unvarying interest. In all 
vicissitudes our warmest wishes will ever attend him. I ask you, in token of that 
‘unalterable friendship” which he has so lately pledged, to rise to the sentiment of 
his health, happiness, and prosperity. 


In replying to President Moore’s eloquent tribute Ambassador 
da Gama made the following impressive address, being frequently 
interrupted by the spontaneous applause of the friends who had 
gathered to do him honor: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; I wish I were less personally interested in this 
farewell party; less moved by the kind, affectionate words spoken by that master of 
English oratory who has just addressed you, Prof. John Bassett Moore. I wish I 
could indulge in that so-called American sense of humor that so often disguises under 
a laugh an almost child-like aversion to the grave discussion of the serious question 
of life. But I shall not, because I feel the near solemnity of this parting occasion. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that we part with good impressions and with regret. 

Seven years is a long term for an ambassador, and so many opportunities were 
given to me to do too much in the United States that I almost claim it is a merit that 
I have done, if not enough, yet not too much. 

I had models to follow, but who follows models? Diplomacy is in practice so 
largely personal that we never believe that the lessons of the past are wholly applicable 
to the present case. Our case seems to be new. Problems of international life which 
are really old appear to us as new problems which we propose to solve in that bold 
spirit, carried in the depths of our hearts from the benches of the schools, that seeks 
to reform, if not the world, at least that branch ofactivity in which we are employed. 

I have, however, had enough humility not to believe, gentlemen, as the French 
say, that I ‘‘knew better than the others.’’ I have been willing to accept the lessons 
drawn from the teachings af experience; and, while I do not lay claim to a great 
knowledge of diplomatic history, I know that common sense pervades diplomacy, 
and that a sense of fairness and of truthfulness is essential to the exercise of the function 
of promoting good relations between countries through diplomatic action. 

When Prof. Moore and Baron Rio Branco first met in the United States, some 25 
years ago, both were young; and they liked each other and continued to be good 
friends until the end came to one of them. Baron Rio Branco had the greatest esteem 
and admiration for the entire honesty of the professor of international law that pre- 
sides over the society which does me the honor of considering me and calling me its 
honorary president. Prof. Moore is one of the pillars of the law in the United States, 
in all America; the greatest internationalist alive. It is a great honor to be mentioned 
by him with adjectives of praise. Indeed, he has quite crushed me under Pope’s 
qualification of a true diplomat; but I can say in my heart that I have been trying 
to be all those things that Pope said of Addison, and I wish I were such a man. 

In the near future I am going to have a task that does not appeal to me as being 
in every way preferable to any other post that I have occupied in diplomatic life. 
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I was speaking the other day of the qualities that characterize the psychology of our 
Portuguese race and soul. I see here many Spanish-Americans, and I know that 
they are all optimistic; I know that they have a buoyant sense of divinity, of hope 
that carries nations over the greatest difficulties, the greatest crises in history. We 
Brazilians, descendants of the Portuguese, are too critical to be thorough optimists; 
we are prone to see the bad side, the bad aspects of the case, and to feel anxiety before 
we face a task. I can not be unconscious of such a sensation as I go to Brazil to take 
the portfolio of foreign affairs, in a moment so difficult for international relations all 
over the world. So far the problems of war are being solved by the force of arms, 
and diplomacy has been silent, at least in the press. But the time will come when 
it will not remain so; and then all those ‘‘rogues” that will come to discuss the prob- 
lems of the world are going to make a terrible mess of it; and I am afraid that I am too 
critical not to see the dangers, the perils, to which that international law which we 
have been defending will be exposed in the next few months or few years after the 
war is over. But you may be sure, gentlemen, that if I have any word to say it will 
be to soothe or subdue any excessive zeal, any excess of action by those who believe 
that they ‘‘know better than the others” the matters that concern the permanent 
relations between the countries that we represent. 

I trust that you will help me, not only the officials in the administration, the 
authorities of the United States, but all men who have an influence in the enlighten- 
ment and direction of public opinion. And, knowing me as you know, you may be 
sure that if I can not do much, at least I mean well. 

Gentlemen, I wish I were better prepared to say the many things that I have in 
my heart about leaving this country. I count myself fortunate in appearing to leave 
behind me a good impression; and you may be sure that on the other side you have 
a friend, a friend of the United States and its good people, whom I have learned to 
know in the many years that I have been dealing with them, of whom I may say that 
they are one of the best people in all the world. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the 
fo} y ) 

United States Steel Corporation, was one of the chief speakers and 
paid an eloquent tribute to the honored guest, referring to his eminent 
qualities and character in part as follows: 


Tam profoundly grateful for the friendship of the distinguished guest of this occasion. 
It has been my pleasure to know him intimately ever since he came to this country, 
and I have had the opportunity to ascertain not only what his reputation is, but also 
from day to day what his real characteris * * *. 

Ambassador da Gama has a multitude of friends in this country and he never made 
an enemy anywhere in all his life. He has intelligence, education, experience, 
brilliancy, everything necessary to qualify a man to hold the high position which 
he has occupied and the higher one which he is about to occupy, and even the highest 
one in his country, which I hope in the future he will have. 

But he has something even better, and that is quality of heart. Consequently in 
Washington he has the confidence, the respect, and the affectionate regard of everyone 
connected with the Government and all its departments, and also of all men occupy- 
ing high positions in official life in every department of human activity. We are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having had him as the Brazilian representative in this country 
during the last seven years, aiding in bringing the two countries nearer together and 
to a better understanding concerning the affairs of both. 


Mr. Theodore Burton, formerly United States Senator from Ohio 
and now president of the Merchants’ National Bank of New York, 
spoke of the critical times through which the world is passing, of the 
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long friendship between Brazil and the United States, of Brazil’s 
wonderful resources and the capacities of her people, and bade the 
departing guest farewell in the following terms: 


I join with you all in my regret at the departure of our friend. During the seven 
years in which he has been the ambassador from Brazil he has left an impress sur- 
passed by few of those who have represented countries great or small at Washington. 
We shall remember him with friendship and affection. We shall follow his career 
with the kindest interest, confident that he will contribute his part, not merely to 
the upbuilding of his country but to the upbuilding of the world. I think we may 
recognize the foundation of his success in what he himself said, that the foundation 
stones of diplomacy are common sense, fairness, and truthfulness, and these we may 
expect as the policies of Brazil under his direction. 


Director General John Barrett, of the Pan American Union, spoke 
feelingly of the departure of his friend and of his affection for him, and 
in connection with the future responsible work of the ambassador, 
said: 


Pan Americanism depends not alone upon the relations of the United States with 
Brazil, but upon the relations of the United States with all the other countries and 
of Brazil with all the other countries. Did you ever stop to think that Brazil has 
more boundary neighbors than any other nation of Pan America? Around her are 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
No other nation has any such relations to Pan America. She is the keystone of the 
arch, she is a great molding influence. Then is it not a magnificent thing that this 
remarkable man returns there in the greatest era of reconstruction that the world has 
ever known to guide the foreign affairs of the country which has more inter-American 
and Pan American relationships than any other country upon the Western Hemisphere? 
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ERA CRUZ, ‘‘the thrice heroic city,’ as it is frequently 
called, is the foremost port of the Republic of Mexico, 
and its name is intimately associated with the most 
notable events of Mexican history. 

The conquest of the vast Aztec Empire by the Spaniards was 
without doubt the most glorious achievement of Spanish arms in 
the sixteenth century, and Hernan Cortés, the great conqueror, 
opened that memorable campaign when he landed on Holy Thursday, 
April 22, 1519, at a point which, on account of its fertility and beauty, 
he named ‘‘ Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz” (Rich City of the True Cross). 
There it was that the bold Spanish captain established the first 
municipal government of the colony which was to be New Spain, 
and there it was also that Cortés, in a moment of inspiration and 
bravery, burned his ships in his determination to triumph or to die 
in the attempt, and marched resolutely toward the capital of the 
wondrous kingdom of Moctezuma. 

Later, in colonial times, Vera Cruz, which had almost a monopoly 
of the commerce of New Spain on the Atlantic, became the landing 
place of the viceroys sent by the metropolis, the missionaries and 
friars who soon penetrated into the heart of the country on their 
evangelizing mission. From Vera Cruz went forth the agricultural 
products and minerals which were sent regularly by New Spain, 
and which constituted an important source of supply for the mother 
country. 

In her peaceful colonial life, however, Vera Cruz had to pay 
tribute to the daring pirates and corsairs, who in those days com- 
mitted depredations on the Spanish colonies and frequently inter- 
cepted shipping, seizing rich prizes and vessels laden with gold and 
other valuable products. The 17th of May, 1683, she was sacked by 
600 pirates, who for a period of five days committed all sorts of 
crimes and killed about 300 persons, the material losses being esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 pesos. 

In the war of independence Vera Cruz also figured during the last 
years of the struggle, and the fortress of San Juan de Ulua, which 
dominates the entrance to the port, resisted the attacks of the 
insurgents for a long time after Mexico had been emancipated, and 
capitulated four years later on the 18th of November, 1825, thus 





1 By Benito Javier Pérez-Verdia. 
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emulating the celebrated defense of Callao by Gen. Rodil, who held 
that fortress for two years after the battle of Ayacucho had definitely 
assured the liberation of Peru. 

It was in Vera Cruz that Juarez issued his famous Reform Laws 
and resisted the attacks of the Mexican faction which supported 
the ephemeral empire of Maximilian; and, by a tragic chance, Vera 
Cruz was the port at which the unfortunate Austrian archduke 
landed, and from which, years later, his mortal remains were sent 
home on a man-of-war, a grim epilogue to that imperial adventure. 

In recent times also Vera Cruz has figured in important historical 
events. The famous fortress of San Juan de Ulua dominates the 
bay of Vera Cruz. Its construction dates from the earliest years 
of colonial rule, and in 1590 it was repaired and made ready to 
protect the port against the English navy, which in those days 
frequently attacked the Spanish fleet. Although until recently the 
fort of San Juan de Ulua was used as a prison, Judrez himself having 
been one of the illustrious men confined there, to-day it has only 
an historical value. The bulk of the castle, rising majestically at 
the entrance to the bay, heightens the interest aroused in the mind 
of the traveler by the beautiful city which was the starting point of 
Cortés in his conquering expedition to Tenochtitlan, the fabled 
capital of the barbaric and glorious empire of the Aztec race. 

Besides the castle of San Juan de Ulua there is in Vera Cruz an- 
other ancient fortification designed to protect the port and con- 
structed under the name of Fort Santiago in the year 1635, in the 
time of Philip IV. To-day the famous fortress, due to the gradual 
retreating of the waters, is surrounded by land, and is only an his- 
torical landmark of medieval construction which reminds the trav- 
eler of the old colonial times and the maritime greatness of Spain. 

At the present time Vera Cruz has a population of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants—an increase of 20,000 in the last two decades. In those 20 
years noteworthy changes have taken place, the city gradually 
losing its colonial aspect and being embellished and modernized in 
every respect. Great sanitation and port works have been con- 
structed, and the extirpation of yellow fever, which periodically 
scourged the city, has been effected. There are many public build- 
ings of recent construction, among which are those of the custom- 
house, the general lighthouse board, and the post and telegraph 
office, all three built on land reclaimed from the sea by the port 
works to which reference will be made later. The principal facade 
of the new customhouse building looks westward—that is, toward 
the city of Vera Cruz—away from the sea. The edifice was fin- 
ished in 1910, and is of cement construction, of a very severe and 
rather dignified style. The post and telegraph building, situated 
in the vicinity of the wharves, is also of cement and composed of 
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two wings, joined by a majestic Ionic colonade. The facade is 
adorned by artistic stone busts of prominent sons of Vera Cruz, and 
at the sides of the steps that lead to the entrance are four stone 
lions. The edifice of the general lighthouse board, finished in 1906 
and dedicated in 1910, occupies an area of 50 by 70 meters on the 
main wharf. It is rectangular in shape, of harmonious propor- 
tions, with a turret at each corner and a tower 50 meters high, in 
which has been placed the ‘Benito Juarez light,’ whose beams 
may be seen in clear weather at a distance of 90 miles. 

Of recent years also the streets throughout a wide area have been 
paved and the municipality has carried out the embellishment of the 
‘““Paseo de la Libertad” (Liberty Boulevard). Besides this boulevard, 
Vera Cruz has two public gardens—one in the principal square and 
one in Ciriaco Vasquez Park. Jn the center of the latter is the 
cantonal school, and near it, to the east, the statue of Nicolas Bravo, 
presented to the city by the Spanish colony in commemoration of the 
centenary of national independence. The naval school, the only 
institution of its kind in the country, occupies one of the principal 
public buildings. Two other monuments erected to the memory of 
Juarez and Gutiérrez Zamora recall the historic character of the city. 
One of the most beautiful private residences is that of the Spanish 
charities, whose construction dates only from 1910. 

Public instruction: in Vera Cruz has always been a well-organized 
branch of the Government, which compares favorably with that of 
any other Mexican city of the same size. Primary education in par- 
ticular has received especial attention from the State authorities. 
The Vera Cruz institute is a secondary school, occupying an edifice 
built especially to house this intellectual center, from which have 
gone forth many of the distinguished men of the Republic. Vera 
Cruz has also a well-stocked public library, whose administration, 
however, has not for many years kept pace with its importance. 

The Dehesa Theater is the only one of modern construction, and, 
although it is not as magnificent as the Juarez Theater in Guanajuato, 
nor as large as the Degollado Theater in Guadalajara, it is, neverthe- 
less, very convenient, and as to comfort compares favorably with the 
best in‘ the Republic. It cost 200,000 pesos and has a capacity of 
1,500 persons. Most of the operatic and dramatic companies that 
go to Mexico perform in the Dehesa Theater, both on their arrival! and 
on their departure from the country. 

The streets of Vera Cruz, although narrow, are straight and very 
clean—a requirement made necessary by the sanitary conditions 
of the port and the extremely hot climate. The city has an electric 
railway system and an excellent water supply. 

Vera Cruz has four lines of railway: The Mexican Railroad, a 
marvelous feat of engineering, connects the city with the capital, 
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and which is justly famed for the beauty of the views it offers to the 
astonished eye of the traveler; the Interoceanic, which also joins the 
port and the capital; the Vera Cruz-Isthmus road, which connects 
with the Tehuantepec Railway uniting the two extremes of the 
isthmus; and the Alvarado Railroad, which is of only local import- 
ance. 

The shore of Vera Cruz some centuries ago was at a great distance 
from the spot now washed by the waters of the Gulf, but the sea 
has retired little by little, and in the course of years has left behind 
an enormous sandy stretch known as ‘‘the dunes,” located back of 
the city, which is built on land where once there was only the ocean. 
It is the intention to plant something on these dunes in order to 
mitigate the intense heat peculiar to Vera Cruz. 

The port was an open and unprotected roadstead, entirely un- 
suitable for commerce of any importance, and it was necessary to 
carry out extensive improvements, constructing an artificial port. 
These works were commenced in 1895 and required seven years, the 
new port having been inaugurated by President Diaz, March 6, 1902. 
The cost of the improvements was approximately 30,000,000 pesos, 
and an area of more than 100 hectares was reclaimed from the sea. 
The port works are divided into interior and exterior sections, the 
latter consisting of the moles and breakwaters which protect the bay 
and shelter vessels from the fury of the ‘‘northers.”” The chief part 
of the interior works is the sea wall and wharves. In order to remove 
the water which formerly covered the area now protected by this 
sea wall, sand was dredged from the bottom of the bay and carried 
inside the wall by means of great pipes. The principal wharf is 380 
meters long and 100 wide, with a depth at the sides of 10 meters. 
It has sufficient capacity for seven ships of large tonnage to load or 
unload at the same time. The north breakwater is the main one, 
protecting the bay against the fury of the winds that blow from that 
quarter. It has rock foundations 3 meters above the level of low 
tide, and upon these, blocks of 35 and 40 tons weight. The average 
width of the breakwater is 30 meters and its length 748 meters. Its 
extremity constitutes the northern entrance to the artificial port, 
crowned by a lighthouse. 

These port works, however, would have been practically useless had 
not the sanitary conditions of the city been improved so as to stamp 
out intermittent fevers, thus giving a considerable impulse to inter- 
national trade and attracting new lines of steamers to Vera Cruz. 
William Fox, one of the best-known English engineers, visited Vera 
Cruz in the autumn of 1898 and studied the problem of the sanitation 
of the port, recommending the improvement of the water supply and 
the construction of a modern system of sewerage. These recom- 
mendations having been adopted, the English firm of S. Pearson & 
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THE MAIN SQUARE, 


The main square is the center of the city; in the background is seen the old building of the Municipal Hall 
constructed in colonial times. In the middle of the square, or ‘‘z6calo,”’ as it is generally called, there 
is a kiosk where two or three times a week a military band gives concerts, an occasion on which the aris- 
tocracy of Vera Cruz gathers in the square. 
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PARISH CHURCH. 


This church, built in 1721, although of no special architectural beauty, is characteristic of the colonial 
parish type. The cupola is adorned with tiles, and the tower, of medium height and heavy construc- 
tion, sbows in its cracks the traces of time, 
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Son (Ltd.) in 1901 signed a contract with the federal government and 
the State of Vera Cruz for providing the city with both facilities. 
These improvements were successfully completed three years later 
and formally maugurated on February 27, 1904. One of the most 
eminent physicians of Mexico, Dr. Eduardo Liceaga, carried on a very 
active sanitary campaign to free the port from the ravages of yellow 
fever, and these efforts have been crowned with the fullest measure of 
success. The cost of the potable water supply was $2,250,495 and 
that of the sewerage system $1,713,998. 

Naturally, present conditions due to the war have considerably 
diminished the traffic of the port, and the storerooms of the custom- 
house are crowded with goods which await vessels for transportation 
to their destination. During the last year Tampico has surpassed 
Vera Cruz in the amount of its exports, consisting of petroleum from 
the inexhaustible deposits of this precious liquid found along the 
shores of the Panuco, and also in its imports, composed largely of the 
machinery indispensable for the exploitation of the petroleum in- 
dustry. Vera Cruz, however, as a general port, not given up, like 
Tampico, to one special industry, still holds first place in the Republic. 

In normal times imports reached more than $30,000,000 annually 
and exports exceeded $20,000,000, but the disturbances to trade 
caused by the world war have reduced these figures in the last few 
years. During the first half of 1917, however, exports from Vera 
Cruz to the United States alone reached the value of $7,242,781—a 
sum which compares favorably with the amount of exports to United 
States markets for the same period at any time previous to the war. 

Now that the war has finally come to an end, Vera Cruz is preparing 
to renew her international commerce on an even greater scale, and to 
send beyond the seas the agricultural and mineral products yielded by 
the fertile soil of Mexico, and especially of the State of Vera Cruz, rich 
in tobacco, cotton, cereals, coffee, cacao, and a host of other im- 
portant products. There is no doubt that in the period of recon- 
struction which will follow the signing of peace terms, Mexico, like 
her sisters on the American Continent, will be an important factor 
because of her natural wealth, her mineral deposits, and the raw 
materials that she supplies to the markets of the world, in the great 
work of civilization, and Vera Cruz, as the foremost port of the 
Republic, will be the barometer which indicates the prosperity that 
the future holds for the land of Morelos and Juarez. 
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HILEAN nitrate seems to have been first mentioned about 

1809. Its discovery is said to have been made by Indians, 

who, having lighted a fire, noticed that the ground began to 

ignite in various directions. This they attributed to the 

influence of evil spirits, and consulted their priest, who subjected 

specimens of the earth to a rough examination, which revealed the 

presence of nitrate of soda. The specimens not used in the analysis 

were left piled up in his garden. Later on an extraordinary develop- 

ment in the plants near the pile was noticed, and further investigation 

demonstrated that far from being the work of evil spirits the substance 

was really a providential gift for increasing the productiveness of the 
soul. , 

The attention of agriculturists was first attracted to nitrate by the 
fact that it was a direct fertilizer, possessing distinct properties and 
also on account of its available high source of nitrogen and quick 
action upon the soil. Its principal use in normal times is as a fer- 
tilizer, although at present it is used almost exclusively for the manu- 
facture of explosives, the importation of agricultural nitrate being 
practically at a standstill for lack of tonnage. 

The continuous cultivation of farming lands tends to the exhaustion 
of the natural supply of nitrogen in the soil and renders necessary the 
remedying of such deficiency by the artificial introduction of plant 
food. This applies more particularly to lands in the older countries 
of Europe, which have been in cultivation for centuries. 

Experiments made in South Carolina, in 1906, showed that where 
no fertilizer at all had been used a cotton crop gave a yield of 610 
pounds per acre; the use of acid phosphate, muriate of potash, and 
cottonseed oil increased the yield to 726 pounds, while the addition 
of nitrate of soda to the last-named fertilizers gave a yield of no less 
than 1,215 pounds per acre. Another experiment, as applied to 
wheat, gave a yield of grain without the use of a fertilizer, of 10.4 
bushels per acre, while by the application of nitrate of soda with no 
other fertilizer the result was 18.1 bushels. 

Chilean nitrate has many advantages over nitrates extracted from 
the air, as these are often difficult to handle and can not be con- 
veniently distributed over the soil. It may be used at any moment, 
in any required quantity, and is capable of correct mathematical dis- 
tribution over the soul, while any which remains unused does not 





1By J. A. H. Clark in The Grace Log. 
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OFICINA PAPOSO, PROPERTY 
Th e oficina Paposo is the largest North American-owned nitrate plant in Chile. To the left is the administration house. The 
men’s dwellings, while near by are a school, theater, 

spoil. It can therefore be said to be 100 per cent efficient. The 

United States Government is expending many millions of dollars in 

the construction of plants for the extraction of nitrate from the air, 

The extent and economy of this production remains to be determined. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘‘salitre,”’ is not only Chile’s most important 
article of export but the chief source of governmental revenue 
derived from export taxes. It is found in the section of the desert of 
Atacama, known locally as the ‘‘pampa salitrera,’”* a territory com- 
prising an area of some 500 miles in length, lying between latitude 
15° and 26° south, and situated at an elevation above sea level of 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. This zone is divided into districts known 
as the pampas of Tarapaca, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Aguas Blancas, 
and Taltal, respectively. The accompanying cut explains roughly 
its topographical location. Nitrates in minute quantities are found 
in other desert regions, but the only deposits capable of beg worked 
commercially exist in Chile. 

The first exports of nitrate, about 1830, are said to have come from 
the Province of Tarapaca, then Peruvian territory, which, on the 
conclusion of peace between Chile and Peru in 1884, along with the 
Province of Tacna became Chilean territory. The Bolivian Terri- 
tory of Antofagasta was also acquired as a result of the war, thus 
giving to Chile, with the deposits already in her own Territories, 
control of the whole supply. 

The first available figures of exportation of nitrate are those cor- 
responding to the years 1830-1834, during which period only 361,386 
Spanish quintals were exported. Ever since that time exportation 
has rapidly increased, reaching a figure of 59,529,110 quintals in the 
last prewar period of 1913, and 60,354,075 quintals in 1917. 

Regarding the origin of nitrate deposits, there are many theories 
and considerable speculation. Some suppose that in prehistoric times 
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smokestacks mark the location of the main plant and power house. 


and hotel. 





GRACE NITRATE Co. 
The power mill is far off to the right. 


the region lay below the level of the Pacific, and that, due either to 
cataclysmic change or to a gradual raising process, or, possibly, to 
a receding of the ocean, the zone became isolated and raised above 
sea level, the nitrate beds being the result of the decomposition of 
fish, seaweed, etc. Fish skeletons found embedded in the caliche 
(which is the name given to nitrate in its rough state) seem to prove 
the reasonableness of this hypothesis. In support of this (what we 
might call) fish-seaweed theory is the fact that the caliche contains 
iodine, a by-product of nitrate manufacture. Here it is interesting 
to note that practically the whole of the west coast of South America 
has at various times undergone, and is probably still undergoing, a 
raising process. This is quite apparent to the eye of the traveler as 
he passes down the coast, more specially in Peru and northern 
Chile, where in the visible geological strata one sees rocks at the 
water’s edge whose appearance indicates, even to the layman, that 
they must have been, in some remote epoch, in an igneous state, 
possibly having been thrown up as the result of a terrestrial disturb- 
ance. History definitely records such an event when a large section 
of the coast was raised to a considerable extent at the time of a severe 
earthquake. 

Another theory attributes the formation of the nitrate beds to 
the original deposits of guano; another to guano transported from 
the coast in dust by winds; another that nitric acid is attributable 
to the action of bacterial organisms; another attributes it to volcanic 
action; while still another advances the suggestion of the fixation of 
nitrate to electrical disturbances. 

Until 1868 the nitrate grounds, like other mineral lands, were 
unclaimed, and almost anybody could obtain from the Government 
the grant of two “estacas” (an ‘“estaca” being 36,000 square yards). 
Methods of fixing boundaries were then exceedingly crude, which 
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‘fact has given rise in recent times to innumerable litigations and 
disputes over titles. There are considerable tracts of lands whose 
titles remain obscure. A justice of the peace personally attended 
to the conveyance of properties, and small piles of stones were placed 
at the intersections of the dividing lines. It can easily be seen how 
simple it was to change these boundaries whenever the owners con- 
sidered their land was not of high enough yield. Two estacas per 
person was the limit allowed, but several members of one family by 
joining up their lots could form quite extensive properties. The 
Chilean Government is owner of large tracts of ground, which are put 
up to public auction from time to time. 

As before stated, nitrate as extracted from the ground is technically 
known as caliche, and is found anywhere from a few inches to several 
feet below the surface. In the formation of a nitrate bed there are, 
as a rule, above the caliche three layers or strata known technically 
as the chuca, costra and tapa. The chuca, with which the nitrate 
ground is invariably covered, is formed by a decomposition of por- 
phyry, its color varying from gray to brown. The costra consists of 
species of rocky conglomoration of clay, gravel, porphyry and feldspar, 
cemented together with sulphate of calcium, sulphate of potash and 
soda, nitrate of soda, ete. This stratum is very hard and difficult to 
remove without the aid of explosives. The tapa is composed of 
sand, clay, common salt, and sulphate of calcium. The caliche 
stratum varies in depth from a few to 6 or more feet. Below the main 
caliche layer there are generally two more beds known as _ the 
congelo and the coba, and it sometimes occurs that below the last- 
named there is a second caliche-bearing layer, known as banco. 
The best caliche contains from 40 to 70 per cent or more of nitrate; 
the medium from 30 to 40 per cent; and the third from 18 to 30 per 
cent. Caliche averaging below 13 per cent is not considered worth 
working at present, although in this connection it should be men- 
tioned that experiments and improvements in extraction methods 
are continually being made, with considerable success, with a view 
to making possible the profitable working of the lower grades. 
Caliche is often perfectly white. In other instances it is yellow, gray, 
or sometimes violet. It has a salty taste and is soluble in water. 
The caliches of higher grades are those of Tarapaca and Tocopilla. 

The surveying of terrenos salitrales, with the object of ascertaining 
their nitrate content and consequent commercial value, is a most diffi- 
cult matter, into which in spite of the application of modern methods 
and careful checking by experts, a considerable element of speculation 
is bound to enter. This work is known as the cateo and occupies 
sometimes many weeks or even months. After the whole of the 
property has been carefully surveyed it is marked out on plans and 
test holes, or tires are located at even distances. These tires are 
blown up by dynamite and samples taken, which are carefully 
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NITRATE BEDS. 


The nitrate fields or the ‘‘pampa salitrera’”’ of Chile give that country the industrial importance 
that enables it to rank with the leading countries of the world. Top picture: Typical nitrate 
pampa, Province of Antofagasta. Center picture: Explosion in a caliche bed. Lower picture: 
The natural rock or caliche as it is dug from the ground. 
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numbered and assayed. The depth of the caliche deposit under the 
surface, the degree of hardness of the overlaying strata, the distance 
from a railway, the cost of transport, the availability of abundant 
supplies of water in the near vicinity, and the possibility of obtaining 
labor, are a few of the points that have to be considered in acquiring 
nitrate grounds with a view to their exploitation as a commercial 
proposition. In view of the fact that the nitrate pampa is situated 
in the middle of a practically rainless desert, water supply is of 
primary importance, not only for drinking purposes by men and 
animals, but also for use in refining of nitrate. About 46 liters 
(approximately 12 gallons) of water are used in the production of 
1 Spanish quintal (100 pounds) of finished nitrate. 

It is paradoxical that nitrate, probably the finest all-around 
fertilizer, should be found in the midst of an arid desert. This 
absence of vegetation, however, is less due to the unproductivity of the 
soil there than to lack of a generally distributed water supply. On 
the other hand, some of the oficinas are remarkable for their gardens, 
the result of careful and constant irrigation. Here, in truth, the 
desert has been made to ‘blossom as the rose.’’ Not for the fact of 
the pampa being dry and arid must it be considered a disgreeable 
place of residence. On the contrary, everyone who has visited those 
sections knows that one of the most charming and alluring features 
of life is the delightful Chilean climate—a veritable sun-bathed land 
that may indeed be called the California of the Southern Continent. 
Furthermore, the altitude imparts a certain ‘‘snap” to the atmos- 
phere not enjoyed by dwellers at sea level. 

The technique of the industry consist of two parts—the mining of 
the caliche and its transport in rough state to the plant, or maquina 
and the production of the finished nitrate. The modus operandi is 
as follows: The caliche is extracted from the ground by the use of 
explosives and loaded into carts carrying about 2 tons, hauled by 
frem three to six mules. If the distance to the maquina is small, 
the caliche is delivered direct by cart. On the larger properties the 
carts merely deliver it to loading stations, where it is reloaded onto 
cars, Which in turn are transported to the plant in long trains hauled 
by steam engines on light railways. Rock crushers break and drop 
the caliche into funnel-shaped carriages, which bear it on tracks to 
the boiling process; then comes the cooling off of the product and the 
precipitation and crystallization, into different receptacles, of the 
sodium chloride and the nitrate. The temperature of the solution 
is reduced to that of the atmosphere, which takes from 24 to 40 hours 
or more, when the nitrate is found crystallized on the walls and 
bottom of the vats. The mother liquor from the crystallization 
vats is pumped out and the nitrate collected for drying. Iodine is 
extracted from this mother liquor. The crystallized nitrate is placed 
on dry pans for three or four days to allow the remaining water to 





PREPARING NITRATE, 


The process for preparing nitrate and also iodine, which is extracted from the liquor remaining in the 
vats after the crystallization process, is simple but requires care and time. Top picture: Dumping 
caliche into the crusher. Bottom picture: A typical Chilean nitrate plant. 











MACHINERY FOR CRUSHING CALICHE. 


The hard white caliche is brought direct from the nitrate bed to the ‘‘maquina,” where it is crushed 
and dropped into funnel-shaped carriages preparatory to the boiling process. 
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drain off. Thence it is taken to the ‘‘cancha,”’ a smooth floor, 
where it remains until entirely dry and is then packed in bags con- 
taining about 200 pounds each and shipped down by rail to port of 
embarkation. The process of manufacture, apparently so simple, 
is really very complicated, not only because of the great variety of 
machinery employed, but also on account of the accuracy required 
throughout the different stages of the process. Commercial 95 per 
cent nitrate is used for fertilizing purposes, while 96 per cent, or 
refined nitrate, is applied to manufacturing uses. 

Nitrate establishments as a whole are included in the comprehen- 
sive name of oficina. In a more limited way, however, the oficina 
is usually considered to comprise the buildings, plant, etc., in con- 
tradistinction to the grounds. The inclusive term ‘‘maquina”’ is also 
used, comprising plant, machinery, etc. Oficinas are in reality self- 
contained towns. They have their own streets, lighting systems, 
administration houses, laborers’ dwellings, churches, stores, chemical 
laboratories, theaters, moving-picture shows, police barracks, etc., 
the whole under the charge of a manager or administrator. They are 
in communication with other oficinas and with the puerto, from 
whence their product is shipped, by rail, telephone, and telegraph. 
Very comfortable and occasionally palatial living quarters are found 
in the administration houses, and every possible recreation is afforded 
by the various companies for the spare time diversion of their staffs. 

An occasional visit on ‘“‘feast days,’ of which there are many 
in the Chilean calendar, either to the friends in a neighboring oficina, 
or a run down to the “puerto,” affords a congenial break in the daily 
round. There are in all about 167 oficinas, in addition to which 
there are a number of properties whose exploitation has not yet been 
undertaken and on which no maquina has been erected. In other 
cases, caliche from two or more grounds is worked in one maquina, 
for the sake of economy or convenience. Most of the laborers 
employed on the pampa are Chileans from the south, while the 
remainder are either Bolivians or Peruvians, and practically all are 
brought into the nitrate zone. Itis estimated that there are probably 
more than 50,000 men employed in the industry. All the oficinas 
have their port agents, who attend to shipping, purchasing, forward- 
ing, financial and other requirements. The ports of Iquique, Caleta 
Buena, Junin, and Pisagua correspond to the Tarapaca pampa; 
Tocopilla, Antofagasta, and Taltal serve the pampas oi like name; 
while Caleta Coloso is the port for the Aguas Blancas pampa. 

These ports have direct railroad communication with the various 
oficinas. There are: The Nitrate Railways Co., the Junin Railways, 
the Caleta Buena & Agua Santa Railway Co., the Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate Railway Co., the Caleta Coloso-Aguas Blancas Railway, and 
the Taltal Railway. These comprise a total length of line, including 
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branches, of some 1,000 miles, and carry almost 3,000,000 tons of 
freight and about 750,000 passengers per annum. The coast 
terminals of the railroad lines running into Junin and Caleta Buena 
are known as the alto and bajo—that is to say, the higher, the alto, 
situate at the top of the cliff, some 600 or 700 feet above sea level, 
and the lower at sea level. The line in this section descends practi- 
cally vertically down the side of the cliff. In addition should be 
mentioned the important international line known as the Antofa- 
gasta & Bolivia Railway Co. Its total length is 1,156 kilometers, of 
which 435 are comprised in the Chilean nitrate section. The Chilean 
Longitudinal Railway, running parallel with the coast, connects the 
most northerly sections of Chile with Santiago and Valparaiso and 
the more southern districts. Short branch lines extend from the main 
line to the oficinas en route. 

Coal, which was practically the only combustible used on the 
pampa, and which was brought principally from England and 
Australia, is now being rapidly supplanted by oil, which is now 
probably 80 per cent of the total fuel used. This oil comes from 
California and Mexico, and a small quantity from Peru. Some 
600,000 tons are shipped into Chile annually for use in nitrate plants 
alone. The oil is pumped from ship to shore and conveyed to the 
pampa in tank cars. In Caleta Buena and Junin it is pumped direct 
from ships to the top of the cliffs. 

According to recent official reports, nitrate-bearing grounds 
comprise nearly 200,000 square kilometers, of which only 5,811 
square kilometers, or say less than 3 per cent, have thus far been 
surveyed and their contents ascertained. The estimated contents 
of the surveyed area were 290,300,000 tons of nitrate, of which 
probably some 50,000,000 have been extracted, leaving, in the 
unsurveyed portion, 240,300,000, equal at present rate of produc- 
tion to a supply for 100 years. As the unexplored portion is some 
34 times larger than the ground explored, it is safe to estimate 
that it contains altogether at least twice the quantity of nitrate; con- 
sequently the Chilean nitrate zone can certainly provide a supply for 
another 300 years, if, indeed, it may not be considered inexhaustible. 

Practically the total production is sold through brokers, who offer 
“strings,” or lots in the open market. Most of the transactions are 
handled in Valparaiso. Contracts are made for ‘‘strings”’ of nitrate, 
delivery being stipulated at a given port, on specified dates, to one or 
more vessels of a stated number of quintals per month, extending 
over a period of 3,6, or 12 months. Details vary in individual cases, 
such as the question of Valparaiso or London payment, weighing on 
arrival, etc. Buyers are allowed 40 days in which to provide a vessel, 
and in case of failure to do so, the nitrate remains in the warehouse for 
their account and risk. When the vessel is ready, notice is given by 
buyers to sellers who make delivery under the superintendence of 


























THE CHILEAN NITRATE INDUSTRY. 


The war has brought about unprecedented activity in the nitrate industry, so that Chile now exports 
more than ever before. Top pictures: Nitrate deposits in Chile. Center picture: A group of nitrate 
miners. Lower pictures: Transferring the crude nitrate ore to the leaching vats; mining the ore. 
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buyers’ agents. Samples are taken by both buyers and sellers at 
time of embarkation and these are sent to the official assayers in 
Valparaiso, one of whom represents the buyers and the other the 
sellers for examination. Contract prices are based upon a unit, or 
ley, of 95 per cent nitrate content. If assay should reveal a lower 
ley, a corresponding adjustment is made in the price. Once delivery 
is effected the Valparaiso agents are advised by telegraph, and if 
contract stipulated for coast payment, this is made there in “first- 
class drafts at 90 days’ sight to the satisfaction of sellers.” 

Nitrate is usually weighed on arrival in the United States and goes 
either into storage or into lighters or railway tracks for delivery to 
the interior, where it is stored or sent through to consumers. Bags 
that have become damaged in transit are, whenever possible, repaired 
and any loose nitrate is put into new bags. This operation is done 
on board, the receivers providing bags and twine, and the ship the 
labor. Nitrate is sold, at consuming end, through jobbers and 
dealers direct to consumers, both as a direct fertilizer and as an ingre- 
dient for mixing with other fertilizers. 

In 1889 nitrate production was 20,682,000 quintals, and average 
price on the coast 5s. 24d., while in 1913 these figures had reached 
60,266,395, and 7s. 11d., respectively. The outbreak of war com- 
pletely disorganized the industry for the time being. Of about 167 
oficinas operating before the war, only 34 were active at the end of 
1915. Production, which had averaged 5,000,000 quintals a month, 
fell to less than 2,000,000. Scarcity of tonnage greatly affected 
maritine transport and brought about enormous increase in freights. 
The ultimate effect of the war, however, has not been so disastrous 
as might have been anticipated. 

The use of nitrate for the manufacture of munitions has brought 
about increased demand, and the pampa is now in full activity. In 
September, 1917, prices reached the high mark of 16s. 2d. Against: 
recent high prices, however, must be placed increased cost of pro- 
duction, which, it may be said, in a general way, has risen 100 per 
cent. This increase, however, varies greatly in the different prop- 
erties. Exports at the present time are about 3,000,000 tons per 
annum, of a total value at port of shipment of approximately 
$150,000,000, which represents a revenue to the Chilean Government 
from this source of more than $35,000,000 annually. Every quintal 
of nitrate pays a tax of 2s. 4d., which present very high exchange 
rates increase to practically 3s. 4d. 

On account of the economic changes brought about by the war the 
value of Chile’s nitrate exports during the past two years has greatly 
exceeded the value of her imports. One of the results of this phe- 
nomenon has heen an abnormal advance in exchange, which is now 
quoted in the neighborhood of 17d. as against a prewar rate of from 
8d. to 10d.; Chilean gold, of a nominal value of 18d. being quoted at 











THE CHILEAN NITRATE INDUSTRY. 


Top pictures: The nitrate ore being transported from the pampas to the plant in mule carts. 
Center picture: A trainload of cars loaded with bags of crystallized nitrate ready for shipment. 
Lower pictures: Leaching vats in a nitrate plant. 
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about 26d. This new status is heavily adverse to the nations who 
are buyers of nitrate, especially the United States and England, the 
dollar and the pound sterling being quoted at substantial discount 
in Chile, which means that for this reason, inter alia, the price of 
nitrate to the purchasing nations has advanced. 

Up to a recent date American investment in nitrate was repre- 
sented by Oficina “Delaware,” in the Taltal district, owned by the 
Du Pont Nitrate Co. The Grace Nitrate Co., incorporated in Octo- 
ber, 1916, purchased various properties from the Tarapaca & Toco- 
pilla Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), representing a transaction of some $3,000,000. 
Its oficina, ‘‘Paposo,” on the Tarapaca pampa, is a thoroughly up to 
date property, possesses a new plant with all modern improvements, 
and is the largest American-owned nitrate plant in Chile. Its out- 
put is roughly 4,000 tons of nitrate a month, which, once the extensive 
alterations now being made are completed, will be increased to 6,000 
tons. This is the first oficina to install a new filter process, which 
is expected to show results in economy of manufacture. It is the 
“Burt” pressure type of filter and is a combination of the ideas of 
the Grace Nitrate Co.’s own experts with those of Messrs. Charles 
Butters & Co. The oficina employs more than 1,000 men and has a 
total population of more than 5,000. It has 15 kilometers (about 10 
miles) of railway line, possesses two schools, as well as all the other 
units pertaining to a large establishment of its character. All of its 
product is shipped to the United States. It is, however, as merchants 
rather than producers that W. R. Grace & Co. are chiefly interested 
in nitrate, since of their movement their own production represents 
less than one-tenth. 

Owing to the importance of nitrate for the manufacture of muni- 
tions, as well as in agriculture, it became necessary for the United 
States Government early in the war to assume control of the nitrate 
business in the United States, with the cooperation of importers, in 
order to conserve the available supplies. There was accordingly 
organized the Nitrate Committee of the United States, which has 
general charge of the distribution of nitrate in this country under the 
control and direction of the War Industries Board. Mr. F. G. Fisher 
and Mr. Harold J. Roig, vice president and secretary, respectively, 
of W. R. Grace & Co., are members of this committee. That the 
primary needs of the Army and Navy might be adequately taken 
care of, and at the same time nitrate supplied to the farms on the 
fairest possible basis, a new plan of sales was established in the trade 
under which all nitrate is now sold. Under this plan the Government 
has first call on all nitrate arriving in this country. . Nitrate is sup- 
plied to the Army and Navy almost at cost, and to commercial con- 
sumers at cost plus a commission of 24 per cent. Importers are thus 
contributing their organizations, financial resources, and experience 

















FROM THE “MAQUINA” TO THE PORT. 


The nitrate fields of Chile are in the interior of the country and the nitrate is hauled to the ports, where 
each nitrate company has its agent. Top picture: Dissolving the nitrate after the caliche has been 
crushed. Center picture: Drying and bleaching after completion of the dissolving process. Lower 
picture: Trainload of nitrate. 
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to supplying the Government with nitrate practically without profit. 
There is probably no other commodity which the Government is 
purchasing for the prosecution of the war which is bemg furnished 
on the same basis. 

Nitrate Agencies (Ltd.) act as shipping, purchasing, and financial 
agents and general administrators, not only for Oficina ‘‘ Paposo,” 
the property of the Grace Nitrate Co., but also of numerous other 
oficinas, some of the more important of which are those belonging to 
the Santiago Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), the Santa Rita Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), 
the San Patricio Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), the Ghyzela Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), 
the Lagunas Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), all with oficinas of the same name; 
and also the Tarapacé & Tocopilla Nitrate Co. (Ltd.) with oficinas 
Virjinia and Santa Fé. These are all English-owned properties, 
their combined production in normal times being about 250,000 
quintals per month, or, say, 11,000 tons. From a comparatively 
insignificant beginning in 1909, resulting from the combination of 
W. R. Grace & Co.’s then small offices in Iquique and Antofagasta, 
and the acquisition by purchase of the business of Clarke, Bennett & 
Co., with branches not only in those ports but also in Pisagua, 
Tocopilla, and Taltal, the organization of Nitrate Agencies (Ltd.) has 
risen to be the most powerful in the nitrate district. It possesses the 
finest and most efficient outfit to be found on the coast for the ship- 
ping of nitrate and the handling of inward freight, including bodegas, 
cars, railway lines, steam cranes, wharves, lighters, tugs, etc. 

In the matter of loading nitrate it may be said that the impossible 
has been achieved. Not more than six years ago three or four hun- 
dred tons was considered an average day’s work, while the possibility 
of loading 1,000 was not generally given serious thought. Recent 
performances, however, have exceeded even that conception of 
efficiency, the record loading for the West Coast being held by 
Nitrate Agencies (Ltd.), Antofagasta, in the case of the Santa Catalina. 
That steamer began loading at 7 a. m. on Friday and sailed with a 
full cargo on the following day at noon, having loaded in that time 
(29 hours) no less than 7,442 tons of nitrate of soda in bags, or, say, 
approximately 256 tons per hour, or 6,144 tons per day, an achieve- 
ment on which they may well be congratulated, but which, neverthe- 
less, is only in harmony with the degree of prominence that the organ- 
ization has attained in all branches of the nitrate industry. 

None of the nitrate ports, it should be remembered, have facilities 
that in any way compare with those of the great terminals of New 
York and other centers. Nitrate has to be lightered out to vessel, 
often to a distance of several miles, as there are no wharves alongside 
where the latter can anchor. Even under comparatively favorable 
conditions this lighterage is a slow and tedious process, especially so 
if tonnage is not available, in which event barges are “rowed” out to 





WHEAT FROM FIELDS. 


The figure at the left shows wheat grown without nitrate; that at the right is the result of 
fertilization. Experiments have shown that by nitrate fertilization alone the yield per acre 
is increased 80 per cent. 
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vessel by hand. ‘‘Surf days” add their quota of trouble and incon- 
venience to the ‘‘bay men,” and occasionally cause the suspension of 
the work entirely. The port of Antofagasta, especially, is noted for 
its heavy swells. These are felt out in the bay practically every 
afternoon; and while they do not, as a rule, suspend operations, 
work is rendered increasingly difficult on their account. The task of 
loading is not made easier through lighters being at one moment in 
the trough of an immense swell and at another soaring aloft on the 
crest of a wave at a height almost on a level with the vessel’s decks. 

Our story told, there remains but to dispatch the vessel of our 
imagination bearing the precious product of that arid but withal fair 
land that shall render fertile and productive the soil of many con- 
tinents. 
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OST people are wont to regard the subjects of the Inca 
empire in Peru as the only civilized pre-Hispanic inhabi- 
tants of the Andean countries—Peru, Bolivia, and Ecua- 
dor. As a matter of fact, this is not the case at all. 

Without venturing to plunge into the vexed questions touching 
upon the arrival of man in South America, we will content ourselves by 
stating that from about the time of Christ onward a number of civili- 
zations and cultures existed in the various parts of the Andean 
region. These civilizations fall naturally into two major groups. 
One of these groups consisted of a series of societies on the coast 
from Ecuador down to central Chile. At present our information 
regarding the northern and southern extremes of this series is incom- 
plete. We do know, however, that the valleys between the Gulf of 
Guayaquil on the north and Arica on the south were divided up 
between various lordships and confederations, which had a civili- 
zation that varied from valley to valley and from period to period. 
The highest coast civilization was that found in the region around 
Trujillo, and it was remarkably complex as to organization and 
material culture. The people built wonderful cities of adobe, made 
beautiful pottery and very fine featherwork and textiles. Similar 
to the culture ‘of the Trujillo (otherwise Chimu or Chanchan cul- 
ture) was that of the Lima and Pachacamac districts. 





1By P. A. Means. 
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SOUTHERN WALL OF FORTRESS OF,SACSAHUAMAN AT CUZCO. 


This wallis on the side away from the city and is probably considerably older than the rest of the fortress. 





STONE “SEATS” NEAR LAKE TITICACA, BOLIVIA. 


The exact use to which these carved stones were put is not known. Similar ones are found at Cuzco and 
other places. 
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In the mountains, Tiahuanaco, near the southern end of Lake 
Titicaca, Cuzco, and Chavin de Huantar were the seats of the higher 
types of highland cultures. For the most part, however, civiliza- 
tion on the coast was superior to that in the interior, at least in the 
earlier periods. About 500 A. D., however, through the influence 
of commerce and trade, the shore dwellers came into close contact 
with the mountain folk, and from then up to about 900 A. D. there 
was much going to and fro between the mountains and the coast. 
As a result, culture became more or less uniform throughout the 
-land. The two great linguistic stocks, however, never merged, for 
the Colla-Quichua stock of the highlands (related with the great 
Arawak linguistic stock of Brazil) and the Mochica-Yunea linguistic 
stock of the coast (possibly linked with the Central American lan- 
guages) remained practically separate down to modern times. It 
should be remembered, however, that the linguistic situation in 
Peru is still one which is but very little understood. 

In view of all this it is not remarkable that the Inca tribe of Cuzco, 
when it began its meteoric rise to imperial power and dignity (about 
1100 A. D.), found itself confronted with many and difficult political 
and ethnic questions. It is fairly clear that the so-called ‘‘Tia- 
huanaco empire’’—that is, the culture which combined coast and 
highland elements in the manner just referred to—suffered a very 
severe shock of some kind about the middle of the tenth century 
of our era, and that, as a result of this shock (which was perhaps 
an epidemic, or an invasion of Brazilian savages, or an earthquake), 
the general level of culture subsided sharply. The whole country 
became filled with broken fragments of former States, and these 
fragments changed themselves into separate tribal entities, all bit- 
terly bellicose and endued with jealousy. One of these small tribes 
was that of the Incas. At first they seem to have lived in a rather 
unfortunately situated region some miles southwest of the Cuzco 
Valley. About 1100 A. D., under the leadership of their chief, the 
Incas moved into the beautiful and fertile Cuzco Valley, of which 
they made themselves the masters, in spite of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the tribes already in possession. 

Having strongly fortified their position in the Cuzco district, the 
Incas, as heads of the Cuzco hegemony of tribes, turned their atten- 
tion to the task of overcoming several other hegemonies which had 
been built up in precisely the same manner to the south of them. 
One by one these hegemonies were vanquished, even including the for- 
midable Colla confederacy (whose people were probably the direct 
inheritors of the ancient builders of Tiahuanaco). By about the 
middle of the fourteenth century the Incas, proceeding in this man- 
ner, had built up a realm extending from the Cuzco district to the 
southern end of the Titicaca basin. They organized every district 
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Cut from Rycaut edition Garcilasso de la Vega, London, 1680. 


THE TROOP OF LOADED LLAMAS, 


To-day these animals journey in much the same haphazard manner as in this picture. 
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which they mastered with the utmost possible solidity, so that no 
revolt would be able to hamper their further progress. The Inca 
tribe had become a dynasty. 

That cycle of conquests (often effected as much by diplomatic 
means as by martial methods) being completed, the Incas found 
themselves confronted on the north with a new and more formid- 
able foe. This was the great Chanca confederacy, which was led by 
chiefs whose ancestors are said to have come, in comparatively re- 
cent times, from the northeastern forests in what is now Brazil. See- 
ing the growth of Inca power the Chancas set themselves the task of 
surpassing it. Strife was inevitable. In the reign of the Inca Vira- 
cocha, when skirmishes and bickerings between the subjects of the 
Incas and those of the Chancas had been going on for some time, a 
great battle took place at Xaquixaguana (now called the Valley of 
Anta), not very many miles north of the Incas capital city, Cuzco. 
It was undoubtedly the most critical battle of the dynasty’s history, 
for, had the Incas been conquered, their power would have been 
broken and their budding civilization killed by the brave but quite 
uncultured Chancas. Fate willed it otherwise, however, and the 
victory won by the Inca Viracocha at Xaquixaguana marks the be- 
ginning of real imperialism on the part of the Inca dynasty. There- 
after Inca history is merely a monotonous tale of conquests. One by 
one the various coast States yielded, either to the blandishments or 
to the arms of the Inca hosts sent down from Cuzco and other parts 
of the mountains. To the Inca Pachacutec belongs the credit of 
adding the more important parts of the littoral to the empire, and 
under his successors, Tupac Yupanqui and Huayna Capac, the em- 
pire attained its zenith of power and expansion. | When, in 1525 or 
1526, Huayna Capac died and was gathered to his fathers, the em- 
pire stretched from Ecuador well down into Chile and northwestern 
Argentina. 

An empire so built of necessity required a well-planned adminis- 
trative organization. There were a thousand ethnic, linguistic, and 
psychological forces all tending toward disruption and chaos. It 
required real governmental genius to withstand them. The manner 
in which the Inca dynasty solved the problems confronting it com- 
mands unstinted admiration. In the first place, no effort was made 
drastically to alter the prevailing social organization. In their early 
days the Incas found that all the tribes of the mountains were of a 
patriarchal nature. To describe one is to describe all. 

The unit of society was the family—that is, the household. The 
head of the household represented his family in all tribal matters. 
His rule was absolute. The only approach to real government was 
the assembly of heads of households, who, in times of war or of spe- 
cial stress, elected one of their own number to be chief (or sinchi) 

91405—18—Bull. 54 
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much in the same fashion as_the Roman“dictator was chosen. Dur- 
ing the period between that vague calamity which ended the ‘‘Tia- 
huanaco Empire”’ and the arrival of the Incas in the Cuzco Valley 
under the leadership of their sinchi, Rocca, the sinchiship was not a 
permanent office. But in time it became so, and not only that, but 
also it became hereditary. This process of transformation made 
itself felt not only in the Cuzco district, but also throughout the land, 
save that on the coast the lordships were always hereditary. As the 
hegemonies increased in size and strength, the Inca hegemony, as 
well as those of the Colla and of the Chanca, a further subdivision of 
society became necessary. The tribes which formed a confederation 
divided their families up into groups of 100 or of some other con- 
venient number, and at the same time several tribes banded together 
to form the confederacy. Thus a hierarchy of officials came into 
being. 

The Inca policy toward this social organization was exceedingly 
clever. After they had solidified their rule over the region formerly 
occupied by their own Cuzco confederacy and the Colla confederacy 
the Incas took over the old social structure, modified and standard- 
ized it, and made it their own. The tribe became the ayllu. An 
ayllu contained several subdivisions, and it was administered by a 
hierarchy of officials. The lowest rank was composed of men who 
had charge over 10 families; the next rank was made up of officers 
who looked after 100 families; the third-rank officers supervised 500 
or 1,000 families. Chieftainship of the ayllu was usually vested in 
its conquered leader, if he showed the proper spirit, who was allowed 
to rule as a mediatized prince and who became an Inca by privilege. 
Above him came the official who had the authority over several ayllus, 
and above him, in turn, was the governor of one of the four great 
provinces into which the empire was divided. This last personage 
was always a member of the blood royal, and he owed allegiance 
directly to the sovereign or Inca. 

Two. characteristics of this system at once draw the attention. 
One is the intimacy with which the central government was brought 
into contact with even the humblest family, and the other is the 
strictness with which the sovereign held all ranks of the adminis- 
trative personnel responsible to him. At first glance it seems as 
if the system must have been only slightly less horrible than that 
now prevalent in Germany, but as a matter of fact this was not the 
case, for there was no wish on the part of any portion of the bureau- 
cracy to exploit the people. Incaic Peru was one of those happy 
lands where, money being an unknown thing, the economic tempta- 
tions to get the most out of one’s fellows were absent. The object 
of the administration was thoroughly benevolent. By means of 
the intimate relations between the lower ranks of the officials and 
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THE FANCIFUL REPRESENTATION OF ANCIENT PERUVIAN METHODS FOR CROSSING 
RIVERS. 


In the remote parts of Peru the same methods continued to be used upto recent times. It willbe noticed 
that the man on the raft made of gourds is holding a gun in his hand, 
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the mass of the people, the central government was able to divide 
all society up into age and sex groups, each group having work, 
duties, and pleasures apportioned to it in accordance with its fun- 
damental characteristics. Village life in Incaic Peru was undoubt- 
edly happy and wholesome. Idleness, a frequent cause of moral 
and physical misery among modern peoples, was quite unknown; 
at the same time, no one was permitted to go without shelter or with- 
out plentiful food and clothing. To provide the needful recreation, 
games and dances, as well as harvest festivals and religious cere- 
monies were provided, and in them whole villages participated. 
Nor were these regulations confined to the mass of the people. 
Though the nobles naturally enjoyed privileges and comforts not 
given to the common people, nevertheless they had their duties to 
perform as well, for they were expected to officer the army and to 
fill the higher ranks of the priesthood maintained in honor of the 
sun, moon, and stars. 

At the upper end of the hierarchy the Inca was absolute lord and 
master of all the other officials and, through them, of the people. 
Yet it should be remembered that his rule was not oppressive. 
Tribute was paid in labor or in produce, but it is quite clear that no 
one was downtrodden by his obligations. In return for what he 
received in the way of obedience and tribute, the Inca was obliged 
by unwritten law to see to it that all pathways, bridges, inns, 
temples, baths, fortresses, and other public works were kept in order. 
Every single thing had some official who was the supervisor (cam- 
ayoc) responsible for its upkeep to the Inca. There were super- 
visors for the quipus (knotted-string records), for the flocks of 
llamas and vicufias, for the crops, for the paths, and for the inns, 
as well as for everything else, such as the distribution of lands held 
in common among the heads of households. In short, the Inca 
administration was a perfect type of thoroughly benevolent and 
efficiently organized paternalism. 

When, in 1532, the conquest of Peru by Francisco Pizarro began, 
the Inca Empire had just been wrenched in twain by civil war 
between two sons of the Inca Huayna Capac. One, Huascar, the 
legitimate heir of the whole empire, was left only the southern 
three-quarters of the realm, with the city of Cuzco as his capital, 
while Atahualpa, an illegitimate but favored son, was left the 
remainder, with Quito as his capital. For a time after this par- 
tition was made peace prevailed, but about 1530 fierce civil war 
broke out. Atahualpa was the victor, and, as victors will, he 
imprisoned Huascar and massacred hundreds of his adherents. 

This was the situation when Pizarro arrived. By a clever but 
not at all righteous strategem, Pizarro got possession of the person 
of Atahualpa and, through it, of the whole government. Never- 
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theless, resistance on the part of the Indians continued to be offered 
up to 1572, in which year Tupac Amaru, a legitimate descendant 
of Huayna Capac, was cruelly put to death by the Viceroy Toledo 
in the great plaza of Cuzco. The greater part of the Inca family 
had long since given its allegiance to the King of Castile, receiving 
in many cases lands and titles and honors. A number of princesses 
of Inca blood married Spanish gentlemen, and in at least one case 
an Inca prince married a high-born Spanish lady. Thus a large 
portion of the indigenous aristocracy became merged with the 
conquering class. 





THE CATHEDRAL AT AREQUIPA. 


This cathedral was almost completely destroyed by a terrible earthquake in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The present building was begun about 1870. 


Ironically enough, after 1572, the administrative system in Peru 
took the form of combining a distorted form of Inca hierarchical 
organization with the Spanish colonial agrarian system used by the 
Spaniards in the Balearic Islands and elsewhere. In pre-Hispanic 
days land was held in common and was equably distributed to the 
heads of households every year. Economic slavery was unknown, 
the only obligatory labor being that upon public works, and that not 
being oppressive. In the colonial period, on the contrary, the land 
was divided up into large estates, each carrying with it the labor of 
the Indians on it. The officials who had charge over 10 families, 
over 100 families, and over 500 or 1,000 families were metamorphosed 
into just so many foremen. The Spanish landowner supplanted the 
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THE CHURCH OF THE JESUITS, AREQUIPA, PERU. 


The richly carved facade of this church was adorned by Indians working under Spanish direction. 
There are many artistic motives directly borrowed from the indigenous art of Peru, 
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tribal chief as their superior, and, instead of using them to insure the 
welfare of his people as his predecessor had done, the landowner made 
the petty officers work against their own kindred, forcing them to 
yield every possible ounce of strength they were capable of. In jus- 
tice to the sovereigns of the house of Hapsburg, however, it must be 
granted that they had the most benevolent intentions toward their 
American subjects, but the tremendous distances and the flood of 
misinformation poured into their ears by ministers and courtiers 
completely vitiated their good will, and the unappeasable greed of the 
greater part of the colonists continued merrily to exterminate and 
abuse the natives of Spanish America. As a general thing, of course, 
the viceroys and the higher dignitaries of the church, as well as some 
of the monastic orders, did what they could to oppose these prac- 
tices, but their arms were not long enough to reach out across the 
deserts and mountains to punish those who contravened the expressed 
wishes of the sovereign. 

Thus it happens that numerous survivals of the Inca system may 
be found in the Andean countries of our own day. Not only around - 
Cuzco, in Bolivia, and in other parts of the highlands, but also 
throughout the length and breadth of the coast, does one find the 
people divided up into the same clans and tribes into which they have 
been divided for centuries. The natural configuration of the country 
aids the perpetuation of these arrangements, for modern methods of 
communication and transportation touch but little the mess of the 
people, and the mountain chains and deserts remain as effectual 
barriers to intercourse as ever they were. Consequently, village 
communities and their inhabitants tend to withdraw within them- 
selves and to be self-sustaining. Not until every district is reached 
by railways or motor roads, as some already are, will the situation 
be perceptibly altered. 

An examination of an Andean village, whether on the shore or in 
the highlands, is, therefore, of great sociological interest. As in 
colonial times, large landed estates are the rule, but the sway of their 
owners is, as a result of the greater humanity of our own day, less 
harsh than that of their ancestors. The place formerly held by the 
chief of a large tribe is now occupied by the landowner—perhaps the 
descendant of some early official who long ago received his domains 
from the Crown of Castile. Under such a man is a hierarchy of 
minor officials, practically always Indians, who are the direct de- 
scendants, politically as well as ethnically, of the minor administra- 
tors of Inca days. They supervise all the work which is done by the 
Indians on the estate, and they are held responsible for its being 
properly executed. At the same time they are the mediators 
between the peons and the landowner, and it is to these officials that 
the landowner goes when he wishes changes or improvements made 
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in the administration of his estate. On feast days the officials help 
the parish priest and the landowner to organize the celebrations and 
processions which take place, and they marshal the mass of their 
fellows to their proper place in the pageant. Very often such an 
official will be allowed the privilege of keeping a small shop, where he 
sells various wares to his people, paying a certain percentage of the 
receipts to the landowner. As in Inca times, the personality and the 
influence of the minor official is felt everywhere among the bulk of 
the people. 

Through this hierarchy the landowner can, if he will, exercise an 
enormous influence for the benefit of those who dwell on his estates, 
and it is a pleasure to be able to say that, in both shore land and high- 
land (but especially in the former), landowners and others are study- 
ing the best ways to avail themselves of their opportunities to render 
a great service to their fellows. They are beginning to perceive that 
if they make these Indian officials not only the directors of the 
peons’ work, but also the captains of basket-ball and lacrosse teams, 
and the directors of communal sports and dances, they will be doing 
much to raise the general morale, which is, in many places, already 
fair. Paternalism of. this sort, far from being antidemocratic, as it 
is too often accused of being, is laying the very foundations for 
democracy by bringing all the people up to the highest level of 
moral, physical, and intellectual excellence they are capable of reach- 
ing. The Andean masses have suffered many injustices and many 
misfortunes since 1532, and for that reason it is gratifying to see that 
the process which will presently enable them to take their right and 
proper place in the great civilization of the future is already quietly 
doing its work. 
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T the back of Segovia the mountains raise a long spine, 
amethystine in the clear air; about the base of Segovia 
lisp fresh trees, and grass springs green beside cool running 
water; in the high, cold blue, full clouds sail; and, lke 

the prow of a ship, the city juts into the plain. For the Spaniards, 
who know how precious is every rustling tree, every stubborn patch 
of turf, the soft park that stretches along the Eresma from S. 
Maria de las Huertas to El Parral is half a miracle, and their proverb 
runs from garden to vine-garth, ‘‘de las Huertas al Parral, Paraiso 
terrenal.”’? There the still waters of the weir attest the proverb that 
Calderon used for a title, and the current still grinds the signoral 
mill. Here once Philip II set up a mint and begged for workmen 
from his imperial cousin in Austria, and, at the last, the foreigners 
all died off but one old man, but the coins were struck and stamped 
by the sliding waters. In the valley of the Clamores, on the other 
side of the rock, city streets and a grass market held under white 
canvas are spanned by the noble aqueduct of the Romans. The 
archpriest of Hita came hither in an evil hour, between the time 
when the Romans disappeared and the time when a clever young 
monk, who was an engineer, repaired the aqueduct for the Catholic 
king and queen, Ferdinand and Isabel. He complained that there 
was no good drinking water in Segovia, nor wells, nor fountains, and, 
having spent all his money, like other country folk when they come 
to a capital, he withdrew again to his mountains. Wells of some 
sort there must always have been, however, pierced through the stiff 
clay, for the tawny city withstood many sieges from without, and 
yet more in civil fighting, when one quarter was arrayed against 
another, and street against street. In 1072 the town had been 
besieged by Moors, and thereafter it lay long deserted, says the 
Toledan Annalist, and in 1088 it was repeopled. The first bishop 
to sit there, after 400 years, was installed in the see, 1119, on St. 
Paul’s day, in the month of January. 

Quaint reading affords this unknown clerk of Toledo, who died too 
early in the thirteenth century. He was a friend, perhaps, of the 





1By Georgiana Goddard King. Reproduced from The Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D. C. 
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From a photograph by E. H. Lowber. 


SEGOVIA—THE CATHEDRAL. 
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great Archbishop D. Roderick, that maae history at the king’s bridle 
hand and then wrote it out in Latin, and, lastly, again, in Romance, 
for the last entry in the annals tells about him. 

A plain sort of person, we make out, for all his writing and his 
care for great moments and the deaths of heroes, who farmed his 
own patch of mountain side and river bottom. Of the year 1213 he 
writes that there was freezing weather steadily from October till 
February, and there was no rain in March nor thence on through 
June. ‘Never was there so bad a year, and we gathered no wheat— 
none of us.’”’ Next year the king of Castile and the king of Leon 
made peace, and made a pact to march against the Moors, each on 
his own frontier; so the king of Leon borrowed a leader, took Alcantara; 
tried for Caceres, but failed, and went home again. The king of 
Castile, who was besieging Baeza, asked him to execute a diversion 
in the south, but no. In the autumn Alfonso of Castile had taken a 
town, had killed many Moors and many Mooresses, and had driven 
off much cattle, but in January he lay three weeks before Baeza and 
could not take it. Horses died, and mules, and she mules, and asses, 
and the folk ate them, and thereafter the folk died of hunger. In 
that time a measure of grain cost 60 sols. And the host came up to 
Toledo; and the famine was in the kingdom till summer, and most 
of the folk died; and they ate the beasts and the dogs and the cats 
and what children they could steal. This was in Toledo, and wheat 
went up to Oddly, however, he never set down the figure, 
leaving it, presumably, to be verified—a trustworthy chronicler. 

These are the years when Vera Cruz of Segovia was lately finished, 
and perhaps St. Millan, and St. Martin must have been a-building. 
Brief are the entries of things that must not be forgotten: One king’s 
marriage, another’s death; how the convent of Ofia was founded; 
how in such a year the Moors took Osma. In 1017 died the Count 
D. Sancho, he who gave the good laws; in 1019 they killed the Infant 
D. Garcia in Leon. In 1094 My Cid took Valencia; anon, in 1109 
died My Cid el Campeador in Valencia. Over leaf, there stands how, 
in-1111, Alvar Fafiez took Cuenca from the Moors in the month of 
July; then how, in 1113, the Segovians, right after Low Sunday, 
killed Alvar Fafiez. He was the nephew of My Cid and the closest 
in his confidence, who had ridden out with him into exile and brought 
back his daughters, Dofia Elvira and Dofia Sol, from the wood of 
Corpes, when the Infants of Carrion had used them shamefully; and 
led his armies on the day when My Cid scattered the Moors once 
more from before his dead face; and yet, at the last, they of Segovia 
murdered him. The Cid’s men were ‘‘of the mountain,’ old Cas- 
tilians, to king and king’s men rough and bitter, and so the story 
stands. Most likely it is true. 
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At the dawn of the thirteenth century was finished the Templars’ 
church at Segovia, which lies across the river where, out on the 
dusty plain, a white road climbs wearily to the far horizon. On the 
tympanum may still be seen the double-barred cross that belonged 
to the Order of the Holy Sepulcher. It seems that the Knights of 
Christ possessed a relic of the true cross and built this sanctuary to 
enshrine it, without the memory of the East, except in the actual 
planning of the church as centripetal and concentric. At the heart, 
below, a low-vaulted chamber stands and supports a lofty upper: 
sanctuary where a symbolic sepulcher is set for an emblem and an 
altar, and the ribbing betrays Mozarabic hands. The four ribs 
cross to leave the central space free. Windows, as at Torres, are 
pierced in the haunch of the dome, and not below it; beneath, a lofty 
aisle turns about the central structure. The Spaniards showed at 
one moment a fancy for these annular vaults, circular or pointed; 
one such may be seen at St. Maria de Cambre, and others in early 
Cistercian work at Moreruela and Melén, where, as here, windows 
are pierced through the curving vault to light the ambulatory. 
Eastward project strongly the three parallel apses that Spanish 
Romanesque can so hardly spare, and, to the southeast, a square 
tower that affords in its lowest story another chapel. Add to this 
that, though the central fabric is a true lantern, the roof of it hardly 
shows above the high face of the outer walls, and these are finished 
at every angle with pilaster buttresses set on the axis of the ribs 
inside, and with a cornice on arches and corbels like all the parish 
churches. 

It is a poor forlorn place now; the keys are always somewhere 
else, the guardians always out of the way; but with its strange ac- 
ceptance of intentions, outlandish and international, its stubborn 
adaptation, notwithstanding, of the exotic to the regional, it sits out 
there in the white and arid land like Rachel in Rama with dust upon 
her head, and will sit. It waits as though for the Templars, who 
left in 1312, to come home and unlock the door again. In that high 
pure air it would seem that even mortality could hardly know cor- 
ruption; that it is proof against time, like the work of Arnaut Cadell 
“qui claustrum tale construxit perpetuale.”’ 

The parish churches of Segovia afford the perfect instance of 
what is meant by a regional style. No two are quite alike, and yet 
not one is different. In 1592, when Enrique Cock, the guardsman, 
was in Segovia with the escort of Philip II, there were, besides 11 
monasteries and 7 convents, 23 of these parish churches. The 
traveler to-day can easily run up his count above a dozen, though 
sometimes there will be little more than a doorway, and at others 
not much beyond an apse orso. Some will have pointed arches and 
others round; some vaulted roofs and others timbered. With the 
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mountain at their back they had timber aplenty in Segovia; in fact, 
better timber than stone. 

The lordly romanesque St. Millan, which basks on its ocherous 
hillside above the silent bed of the Clamores, would seem to have 
been planned for such a grand timber roof, carried on alternate 
piers, as St. Miniato above the Arno; and the little church of St. 
Facundo, or another, where the museum is, commences with a square 
apse of late Gothic and continues with a choice ceiling of artesonado; 
St. John of the Knights had always, belike, a timbered roof, and so 
had St. Lorenzo once, but now enjoys a molded plaster ceiling of the 
seventeenth century; St. Martin, an extraordinary assemblage of 
dome, ribbed cross-vaulting and barrel vaults which run toward all 
the quarters of the sky, but it seems likely that once three parallel 
and lofty barrel vaults buttressed each other, over nave and aisles 
of almost equal width. Towers go where chance may set them— 
at St. Millan and St. Lorenzo over the north transept; at St. Esteban 
over the south; at St. Andrés over the south aisle; at St.Martin and 
the Trinity over the central bay. That of St. Lorenzo is lofty 
brick-built, with a touch of the Mudejar; that of St. Juan de los 
Caballeros has neither the grace of this nor the far-off Lombard 
look of the rest (mostly unnamed here), but, with thick buttresses 
at the corners and more massive forms, recalls rather the heavy bell 
tower of Zamora. 

The rare and precious feature, however, of all these churches is 
the side cloister, or long porch, which flanks one or both aisles, com- 
mencing at the transept or its place. It is often returned across the 
face to meet a true porch, as at St. Juan, St. Esteban, and St. Martin. 
In other cases it stops with the aisle wall, or just short of it, as at 
St. Milan, where the western face with its pilaster strips, set of small 
windows, and larger window above, wears an air quaintly north- 
Italianate. The porches, though a spécialité, are not confined to 
Segovia. The earliest appearance of the form, logically speaking, 
is in the eastern Pyrenees, where, in the Valley of Andorra, for 
instance, the tiny mountain churches show along with tall Lombard 
belfries a shelter for mules and donkeys while their masters are at 
mass, constructed by continuing the roof on one side well beyond 
the walls and supporting it on posts or stone pillars. The older 
country churches in America have met the same need in much the 
same way, with a shelter shed along the back fence. Among the’ 
snows of the Pyrenees such a structure could not be spared; it wag 
needed against the: winds of the Guadarrama. With the Lombard- 
looking towers it may have passed straight from Andorra to Segovia. 
Those little mountain churches have no date, as they have no shape; 
they are timeless. There are signs that the art of the Segovian 
churches is belated, and that even the Romanesque belongs to the 
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thirteenth century. Visibly, none of these antedated Vera Cruz, 
and that is dated positively 1208. 

Another wonder, however, of this Segovian style is found in the 
rich carving of capital and cornice, modillion and corbel, and those 
decorative aspects of the last, which are called in Spanish mensula 
and canecillo. Birds and lions, harpies and griffins, figure in the 
cloister of St. Martin; in that of St. Lorenzo, below a Romanesque 
flower, saintly legends suggest at every turn the thirteenth century; 
and around the apses, above the flanks, under the eaves, present 
everywhere but most amazing at St. Juan, a wide range of little 
arches descends upon grotesques and incloses others intermediate. 

The old cathedral, which stood close to the Alcazar, was possibly 
of this style, but most likely not. It was founded in 1136, conse- 
crated in 1228, and destroyed in the fighting of the commune in 1520. 
That it was massy, and most of all the tower—this is all we know; 
the phrase suggests Zamora. A little ike that of Durham was the 
site, and too close to the steep bank. In 1470 a new cloister was 
built, then a new palace was planned for the bishop, but the fighting 
around the Aleazar in 1507 disturbed the chapter, and in 1510 they 
secured the king’s license to move. They bought their ground in 
the High Street (so to speak, literally in the Plaza Mayor) from the 
nuns of St. Clare. In short, it is not Juan Bravo and his republicans, 
but the bishop and his canons who are accountable, as at the last so at 
the first, for a new cathedral fine as that at Salamanca. Probably, 
as there, the old cathedral but for ill luck might still have been 
in situ. But it was battered, it was burned, it was all to bits, and the 
new was needed ina hurry. The story of the building of it is written 
in a long Relation preserved in the cathedral archives. Canon Juan 
Roariguez, who was in charge of the works from their commencement 
in 1522 until ill health forced him to resign after 40 years of service, 
spent a vear thereafter upon it. One likes to think of the old cleric 
brooding and blinking over his memories in the sun at noon, pacing 
the checkerea warm and cold of the pavement in bis cloister, removed 
and set up again taller than it was before; or, in shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles, writing beside his brazier in the chilly hours of early day and 
nightfall; the image evoked is as a portrait by Greco. 

It is not, after ail, so curious a thing where Vera Cruz was built in 
transitional times and the parish churches fall all, more or less, within 
the thirteenth century, that right there in the sixteenth the cathedral 
should be a lovely late Gothic work, lofty, fair as minted gold and as 
pure, with none of the trumpery stuff that the Catholic kings affected, 
as you may see it in Segovia, at St. Cruz, and El Parral, with its 
debased arches and disheveled tracery, its fringed and_ tasseled 
buttresses. Trained in the noble tradition of cathedral building 
Juan Gil de Hontafon and his son Rodrigo were directing the chantier 
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there for 5 and 50 years—for so long that the memory of those 
living could not reach back; and on the slab in the cloister which 
marks the grave of Master Roderick they wrote that he set the first 
stone of the church. Thereafter building went on by its own momen- 
tum, for a great chantier formed men and depended on none, till in 
1615 it was time to close in the crossing and to set a dome above; and 
no man could be found who knew how te make one in the Gothic 
style, as domes had been made, for instance, at Salamanca, Toro, 
and Zamora. At last a Biscayan, Juan de Mugaguren, planned one 
in the classic style, that sets not so ill as might be thought with the 
leveled lines of roofs and flying buttresses and the sharp, small 
pyramids on corners and angles. He repaired, also, the tower in the 
same style after it was struck by lightning; he got a good half, doubt- 
less, of his craft, from the cathedral; he gave a good deal visibly to it; 
and there is little of the incongruity that offends. In truth, Spanish 
Gothic, like Italian, being of the sort to which Prof. Moore will not 
allow the name, keeps always those qualities—draws its life from 
those—which it shares with Romanesque and Renaissance; and 
changes come only as maturity and age come to a beautiful woman, 
without loss of individuality or charm. 

When, at the end of the seventeenth century, the windows were to 
be set in the ambulatory chapels, the Gothic art of glass painting, in 
its turn, was forgotten and had to be restored. The cathedral keeps, 
laid up with Canon Rodriguez’s Relation, a treatise on stained glass 
written by Francisco Herranz, Chapter’s Verger. The clerestory 
windows of nave and aisles are filled with strong reds and hot 
yellows, the eastern windows of Francis the Beadle are yet more 
furious in color, but in the golden twilight of their altitude they 
content the eye. This church is, when all is said, like the rest of the 
great Spanish, very grand, complex yet lordly, dim yet glorious. 
Street’s word for it, at the last, is ‘“‘awful solemnity.” 
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HE department of the Bay Islands consists of the six islands, 

Utilla, Ruatan, Bonacca, Helene, Barbarat, and Monat, 

situated on the Bay of Honduras, an arm of the Caribbean 

Sea, Bonacca, the most easterly of the group, having been 
discovered by Columbus on his fourth voyage in 1502. 

Historians inform us that the Bay Islands were thickly populated 
at the time of their discovery by native Indians, who were captured 
and held as slaves, not being released until about 1650, when the 
captain general of Guatemala transferred what few remained to the 
continent, thus leaving the islands depopulated for a long period of 
time. They are at present populated wholly by English-speaking 
people. 

The first family to settle in the islands was that of Joseph Cooper, 
who came to Utilla from Grand Camans, finding upon landing two 
lone American young men, Samuel and Joshua Warren by name. 
A few years later came Mark G. Morgan, an American from Phila- 
delphia. The descendants of these men now inhabit the islands. 
These pioneers were not, as might be inferred, fugitives from justice, 
but men of Puritan stock, all seafarers imbued with the same spirit 
of adventure that moved such men as Daniel Boone, David Crocket, 
and Sam Houston, and who, inspired by wanderlust, found condi- 
tions on the island so ideal that they planted their stakes deep and 
said, ‘‘Alabama’’—here we rest. 

Emigrants from Grand Camans and other British colonies con- 
tinued to arrive until by 1852 there was so large a group that they 
petitioned the governor of Belize to accept and administer them as a 
British colony, which he did and continued to do until about 1860, 
when the island was ceded to the Republic of Honduras. The change 
of administration somewhat discouraged the inhabitants at first, 
but they soon learned that the laws of Honduras were equally just, 
equitable, liberal and allowed all the privileges in the pursuit of life 
and happiness that they had enjoyed under British rule. The pres- 
ent Governor, R. Barahona Mejia, whose headquarters are at Roatan, 
the capital, is very popular and his administration is giving general 
satisfaction. 





1 By Dr. J. R. Miller, Utilla, Honduras. 
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The Bay Islands have been called the ‘‘lazy man’s Paradise,” not 
that the inhabitants are necessarily indolent, but simply because a 
large amount of labor is superfluous, nature providing nearly all 
man’s wants here, as in most tropical regions. Farming is the prin- 
cipal industry, yet there is not a plow in the islands. Corn, beans, 
rice, potatoes, casara, coco, pumpkins, and similar crops are planted 
simply by scratching the ground, leaving the seed, and awaiting 
harvest time, the soil being so fertile that abundant crops are gath- 
ered without cultivation of any description. Frost is unknown in 
the verdant islands, and owing to the strong sea breeze which blows 
almost continually extreme heat is never experienced, 90° in the 
shade being an unusually high temperature. 

Coconuts are the principal export, approximately 10,000,000 being 
sent annually to the United States, while plantains and other fruits 
are exported in more limited quantities. Shipbuilding is an impor- 
tant industry in the islands, the firm of Lem Cooper & Bros. having 
constructed a number of sailing vessels of various sizes, including 
three-masted schooners; while the houses of D. Warren & Sons, 
Cooper & Morgan, Hunter & Morgan, and F. O. McNab & Bros. are 
prominent shippers. The heads of these last-mentioned firms are 
descendents of the first four men who settled in the islands in 1836. 

On the islands there are 14 churches of the Wesleyan Methodist 
denomination, with approximately 700 members; and 6 of the 
Seventh Day Adventist denomination, with about 3800 members, 
both sects having successful Sunday schools. The grade schools are 
of as high a standard as that of the Republic, attendance being com- 
pulsory for 10 months of the year. At Utilla there are three teachers 
in the school system. American textbooks exclusively are used. 
Visitors frequently remark that the social life on the islands could 
not be distinguished from that of the United States. 

Probably not over 10 or 15 per cent of the land in the islands is in 
use (not to say cultivated) and capital would be welcomed by the 
Government. Only three of the islands are inhabited—Utilla, Rua- 
tan, and Bonacca, with an aggregate population of about 5,000. 
Utilla is a rather flat formation, with an elevation of from 50 to 60 
feet with the exception of a few hills; Ruatan is 600 to 700 feet high, 
and Bonacca attains an altitude of approximately 1,200 feet. The 
coconut gardens extend along the coast only, leaving the interior 
free from use and, as yet, in virgin forest. Communication is by 
water entirely, as not a single wagon road extends along the fringes 
of the islands, which are populated, and there is not a wagon to be 
found. Many thousands of heads of cattle, sheep, and Angora goats 
could be supported on the islands without any food except the pas- 
ture indigenous to these islands, with their perpetual season like May 
and June in the States. 
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AnprEew Dickson Wuire, noted diplomat, author, and educator, 
died at his home at Ithaca, N. Y., November 4, 1918. Dr. White 
had attained remarkable distinction in both academic and public 
service. He was one of the founders of Cornell University, and ren- 
dered valuable service for many years as the diplomatic representa- 
tive of the United States in Germany and Russia and as peace com- 
missioner to The Hague. 

Andrew D. White was born at Homer, N. Y., November 7, 1832. 
He graduated from Yale University in 1853 with the degree of A. B., 
and after spending two years in Europe, during which time he was a 
student at the Sorbonne and College de France and the University 
of Berlin and served with the American legation at St. Petersburg, 
he returned to America. He also had the degree of A. M. from Yale; 
LL. D. from the University of Michigan, Cornell, Yale, and others; 
~L. H. D. from Columbia; Ph. D. from the University of Jena; and 
D. C. L. from Oxford, England. He was professor of history and 
English literature at the University of Michigan for one year, and 
for several years delivered lectures on history at the University of 
Michigan, Leland Stanford, and Tulane University. 

In 1862 he was elected to the New York State senate, and during 
his service in the legislature he secured the passage of a bill incorpo- 
rating Cornell University. The University of Cornell, which has as 
many if not more Latin American students than any other North 
American college, owes the success of its early years to Dr. White. 
He was its first president and contributed personally $300,000 to its 
endowment fund. Later he endowed the school of history and 
political science connected with Cornell by donating to it his his- 
torical library of about 40,000 volumes. 

Dr. White was United States commissioner to Santo Domingo in 
1871, and was appointed minister to Germany in 1879, during Presi- 
dent Hayes’s administration. From 1892 until 1894 he was the 
United States minister to Russia. In 1896 and 1897 he was a mem- 
ber of the Venezuelan Commission, and in 1897 President McKinley 
appointed him ambassador to Germany, where he served until 1902. 
He was an officer of the Legion of Honor of France and first president 
of the American Historical Association, and has been an officer and 
member of several other learned societies. The literary activity of 
Dr. White covered a wide field, including educational, biographical, 
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historical, political, diplomatic, financial, and other subjects. Among 
his works may be mentioned ‘‘The Greater States of Continental 


Europe,” ‘The French Revolution,” ‘‘Paper Money Inflation in 
France,” ‘‘Democracy and Education,” ete. 


Senor Don VicenTE Reyes PALAZUELOs, senator of the Province 
of Santiago, Chile, died in Santiago July 6, 1918. Sefior Reyes was 
born October 24, 1835, in Santiago, and after being graduated from 
the College of Law of the National Institute in 1858 began his polit- 
ical career as representative from Valparaiso, followed by a similar 
appointment from the Province of Talca, and at a later time was 
made president of the senate, being identified with the conservative 
element and becoming representative from the Province of Coquimbo, 
as well as secretary of public instruction. Of a cultured family and 
possessing a superior education, Sefor Reyes was independent 
and liberal in his views, although never going so far as to 
pass the bounds of discretion. He devoted considerable time to 
journalism, having published in El Ferrocarril and other periodicals 
a series of articles dealing with national customs and, with mild irony 
not unlike that of Thackeray, attacking passing superstitions and 
foibles. In financial circles also he was a national figure, having 
been president of the Farmers’ Bank at one time. Sefor Reyes was 
actively engaged in the service of his country in the office of senator 
from Santiago at the time of his death, by which the Republic of 
Chile loses one of her most devoted leaders and Pan Americanism 
a staunch friend. 


GRANVILLE STUART, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Paraguay and Uruguay during President Cleveland’s second 
term, 1893 to 1897, died at Missoula, Montana, on October 2, 1918. 
By his death Montana lost one of the most prominent of her pio- 
neers and the one to whom the credit belongs of first discovering 
gold in that State. He had served an honorable career as pioneer 
historian, miner, teacher, and diplomat. Granville Stuart was the 
oldest citizen in Montana in point of residence. 

Granville Stuart was born in Clarksburg, West Virginia, in 1834, but 
soon after moved to Iowa. Although recognized throughout the 
West as a scholar of depth and distinction Mr. Stuart received his 
learning by means of toil outside of regular working hours. In 
1852 the family moved to California, and a few years later Granville 
Stuart came to Montana, where he remained a citizen to the time 
of his death. One of his greatest contributions to the State is his 
book “Montana as It is,’ which depicts early life in that part of the 
country. Mr. Stuart, while minister, made his residence in Monte- 
video and was accredited to both Paraguay and Uruguay. His 
family was among the first settlers in Virginia. 
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Wituram Henry Rosertson, United States consul general at 
Buenos Aires, was born in Virginia, June 26, 1863. He received his 
elementary education through private tutors, attended private 
schools, and later entered the University of Virginia. On leaving 
college Mr. Robertson engaged in business in the District of Columbia 
for several years, and in 1885 was appointed commercial agent at 
Moncton, New Brunswick. The following year he was transferred to 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and two years later (1888) he was detailed 
to a similar post at Port Hope. 

Few men have had such a diversified public career as Mr. Robert- 
son when we consider that in 1889 he was promoted to the position 
of consul at St. Gall, Switzerland; retired on May 5, 1891, and again 
entered the service in 1893 as consul at Hamburg, where he remained 
until 1897 and again retired. Mr. Robertson later accepted an 
appointment as consular agent at Arnprior, Ontario, and once more 
retired to associate himself with a financial concern doing business 
in New York and Washington. In 1907, after formal examination, 
Mr. Robertson reentered the consular service at Gothenburg, Sweden. 
Two years later he was elevated to the position of consul general at 
Tangier, Morocco, and on May 2, 1910, he was transferred to the con- 
sulate general at Callao, Peru. After two years he was nominated 
consul general at Moscow, Russia, and was consul at Manchester, 
England, from 1913 to 1915. He was then sent to be consul general 
at Buenos Aires where he holds the position at the present time. 


Joun H. Rosserer, vice president of W. R. Grace & Co. and 
director of operations of the United States Shipping Board, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1869. When only 13 years old he entered the 
employ of the San Francisco house of W. R. Grace & Co., and by 
remaining with that concern continuously he received the knowledge 
and experience that warranted Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board to summon him for the important position he now holds. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Rosseter was chiefly instrumental in estab- 
lishing the first regular steamship service between San Francisco and 
the ports of the west coast of South America. He is also well posted 
on the conditions of oriental and European shipping. Aside from 
being vice president of W. R. Grace & Co., Mr. Rosseter has been the 
vice president and general manager of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
and it was under his direction that several new vessels were brought 
under the American flag and put regularly into trans-Pacific service. 
Two years ago Mr. Rosseter made an extensive trip into the Far Kast 
and the San Francisco house has been steadily increasing its Asiatic 
business, its activities coinciding with the U-boat menace, which has 
caused Asiatic produce formerly sent across the Atlantic to be shipped 
over the Pacific and through San Francisco. The Shipping Board is 
congratulating itself on obtaining Mr. Rosseter’s services. 


Photo by Harris-Ewing. 
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J. Louis SCHAEFER, vice president and treasurer of W. R. Grace 
& Co. and also president of W. R. Grace & Co’s bank, was born 
in New York city in 1867. He was educated in the public schools 
of New York and attended the College of the City of New York. 
When 15 years old he began his business career as a junior clerk in the 
house of W. R. Grace & Co., and had the advantage of receiving his 
training under the direct supervision of Mr. William R. Grace, the 
founder of the house. He has filled practically every position in 
the house and when the firm was incorporated in 1894 he became 
its treasurer and later vice president and director. Mr. Schaefer is well 
posted on conditions in South America, having made several trips 
to that country, and at present is the president of the Nitrate Agen- 
cies Co. Among his other business activities he is treasurer and 
director of the Atlantic & Pacific Steamship Co. and the Grace Steam- 
ship Co.; president of the Bank of Nassau County, and a director of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York. He is also connected with 
a number of charitable institutions. 


LAWRENCE H. SHEARMAN, vice president of W. R. Grace & Co., is 
another of the officers of that firm who worked his way upward 
from the ranks and is now recognized as one of the few American 
business men with a truly international comprehension of ocean 
shipping. Mr. Shearman entered the employ of W. R. Grace & Co. 
as an accountant in 1888. After a few years in various capacities in 

“the office in New York he went to Lima, Peru, in 1897 and became 
manager of the Lima house and its subsidiaries. He returned to 
New York in 1904 and was elected a vice president of the firm. Mr. 
Shearman until recently was connected with the United States 
Shipping Board, being shipping adviser to the American section of 
the Interallied marine council in London and shipping advisor to 
Gen. Pershing in France. 


Eucenio ©. Nof, president of the firm of Eugenio C. Noé & Co. 
of Buenos Aires, and one of the most widely known business men of 
the Argentine Republic, was born in Montevideo, Uruguay, Novem- 
ber 12, 1871, but since early childhood has been a resident of Argen- 
tina. He was educated in the Colegio del Salvador in Buenos Aires, 
from which he received the degree of bachelor of arts after making an 
unusually brilliant record, particularly in the field of literature. 

While very young Mr. Noé entered upon his successful business 
career. Aside from his duties in the commercial world, Mr. Noé 
takes an active part in the social and political life of the country, 
being president of the Chamber of Syndical Commerce, as well as a 
member of the directorates of the following firms: La Imperial; 
The Argentine Insurance Co. (‘‘Compafia Argentina de Seguros’’): 
‘‘Quebrachales Tintina and Compafia Introductora de Argentina.” 
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He is also a member of the committee of general arbitration between 
Argentina and the United States and a delegate to the Argentine 
Conference of Industry, Commerce, and Production. 

Mr. Noé’s personality is a combination of the practical and the 
ideal. His poems are published by some of the leading magazines of 
the Continent, and among his several works of worthy literary merit 
may be mentioned books of poetry entitled, ‘‘Claros de Luna” (“By 
Moonlight”); and ‘‘Primaverales” (‘Spring Songs’’). Mr. Noé, -in 
addition to the duties connected with the various enterprises men- 
tioned, has undertaken the representation of the BULLETIN OF THE 
Pan American Union, giving generously of his already overtaxed 
time to promote the propaganda of peace between the Americas 
through the channels of the BULLETIN. 
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The Galapagos Islands, by George McCutcheon McBride, in the 
September number of The Geographical Review (New York), is a 
most interesting description of this hitherto out of the way group of 
Ecuador’s insular possessions. Visited but seldom, their material 
resources and possibilities claimed but scant attention until the 
opening of the Panama Canal made them a valuable asset because 
of their geographical position and several fine harbors for ocean 
vessels. Their unusual and, in some instances, unique forms of 
animal and vegetable life have offered interesting problems to 
scientists, but to the general public these islands have remained but 
little known for centuries, wherefore the following rather extensive 
reproduction of Mr. McBride’s informative article. Incidentally, 
Mr. McBride attaches to the article the following explanatory note: 

(The suggestion for this article came from an account of a voyage to the Galapagos 
Islands made in 1906-7 by Sefior Don Nicolas G. Martinez, formerly of the Observatory 
of Quito, Ecuador. This account was first published in full in 1916 in 23 numbers of 
El Télégrafo of Quito, two extracts having appeared previously in La Prensa of Ambato, 
Ecuador, in 1911 and 1913, respectively. Dr. John Kunst of Chicago, Ill., made a 
translation of the entire account and sent it with the translation to the editor of the 
Review. It has been used in part as the basis for the present study.) 

The Galapagos Islands, sometimes called ‘‘The Haunted Isles” (Las Islas Encan- 
tadas), and in 1892 officially renamed the ‘‘ Archipélago Colén” in honor of Columbus, 
lie astride the Equator, about 600 miles off the cost of Ecuador and 850 miles south- 
west of Panama. They were discovered in 1535, twenty-two years after Balboa first 
sighted the waters.of the South Sea and three years after Pizarro had overthrown the 
Inca Emgire. Tomas de Berlanga, third bishop of Panama, was the discoverer. 
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THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. a, 


Top: Map showing advantageous location of the islands in regard to trade routes. Bottom: The Galapagos 
Islands, from the British Admiralty chart, No. 1375, published 1886, Scale of reduction, 1:2,650,000. 
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While sailing from the isthmus for the newly conquered Peru he was becalmed and 
carried by ocean currents far out from shore. Short of water and with the supply of 
feed for the horses on board almost exhausted, the navigators landed on an island 
toward which the ocean drift had carried them. They found little water or forage, but 
saw great numbers of large land turtles (Spanish galapagos) big enough to carry a man 
on their backs. 

The discoverers gave no name to the islands; but, because of the abundance of 
turtles found by subsequent visitors, the group soon came to be known among the 
Spaniards as the Islands of the Galapagos. Such names as Santa Gertrudis, Tierra 
de Carlos IV, Quita Sueno, etc., were given to the individual islands. The 
archipelago was entirely uninhabited when discovered and remained so for 300 years. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was a favorite rendezvous of the 
buecaneers, who found the islands conveniently situated as a base from which to raid 
the Spanish towns of the west coast and to which they could return for the division of 
the spoils. These adventurers gave names of their own to the different islands, calling 
them after personages prominent in English history of their time—Chatham, Albe- 
marle, James (Stewart), Charles (Stewart), Narborough, etc. Both former sets of 
names have been replaced by the Ecuadorian Government, which has rechristened 
the group, using names of those connected with the discovery of America. So we find 
in official publications that the islands are now styled San Cristobal, Santa Maria, 
Pinta, Pinzon, Isabel, Fernandina, etc. 

The first official exploration of the Galapagos was undertaken in 1793 by Alonzo de 
Torres, of the Royal Spanish fleet. After a hasty visit to the islands, lasting only a 
few days,a map of the group was made. As the Galapagos lay far off the routes fol- 
lowed by ships sailing the Pacific they were of little interest until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. At that time citizeny of the United States brought them to the 
fore. American whalers, having largely exhausted: the Atlantic Ocean grounds, 
began to voyage farther in search of hunting fields. 

In 1831 an Ecuadorian, Gen. José Villamil, after investigating conditions in the 
islands, called the attention of his government to them, and the following year, appar- 
ently for the sake of securing revenue from the whalers or because of a fear lest an 
unclaimed group of islands which were assuming such importance might pass into 
foreign hands, Ecuador sent out a small expedition under Col. Ignacio Hernandez, 
who, on February 12, called together the crews of the whaling ships then at the island 
of Charles, and in their presence formally took possession of the archipelago in the 
name of his government. A little colony was established near the harbor. <A few 
acres were tilled, though trade with the American whaling men was the main support 
of the colonists, who, in 1837, numbered some 200 or 300 people. 


Mr. McBride then briefly sketches the history of the islands from 
1837 to date. It seems that several attempts to acquire the islands 
by other countries have been made; for instance, by Great Britain in 
1852, by the United States in 1854 and again in 1858, but these proj- 
ects came to nothing. Former colonists left many domestic animals, 
which have grown wild and have rapidly increased innumber. Only 
the islands of Chatham and Albemarle have been successfully colon- 
ized. Leaving the historical features, Mr. McBride enters upon the 
interesting account of the geological structure, climate, and biological 
facts as follows: 

The greatest interest in the Galapagos, however, attaches not to their history, but 


to the peculiarities of their geologic structure, their climate, and the unique place 
biologically which the group occupies. These have been the objects of attention by 





TH=E GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


Top: A placid bay of one of the islands. ‘‘ While the currents are baffling and uncertain, no storms 
visit the group during any period of the year.’’ Bottom: ‘Save for a narrow belt of mangrove 
trees that in places fringe the shore, there appears nothing but a broad reach Of jagged voleanic 
rock, its barrenness broken only by solitary stalks of tall, forbidding cactus, or scattered clumps of 
stunted, ash-colored shrubs, whose leaves have shrunk to desert thorns.’’ i 
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scientists from many lands and on repeated occasions. In 1835 when the Beagle 
visited the islands, the young scientist, Darwin, made a study of their natural history 
that has formed the basis of all subsequent work. The Swedish botanist, N. J. Ander- 
son, spent a few days on the islands in 1852. Later Dr. Habel, the scientist of the 
Hassler expedition under the direction of Louis Agassiz, Theodor Wolf (as government 
geologist of Ecuador), Alexander Agassiz (as leader of the Albatross expedition), and 
others have investigated various phases of the natural history of the islands. The 
published results of these studies and the accounts written by the buccaneers -con- 
stitute almost the entire source of information regarding this peculiar group of islands. 

The Galapagos Archipelago is composed of 10 principal islands, with many smaller 
ones. The largest Albemarle (Santa Gertrudis of the Spaniards, Isabella of the 
Ecuadorians) measures about 75 miles in greatest length by 15 in maximum width. 
Some of the smaller ones are mere rocky points projecting above the surface of the 
water. Wolf estimates the space over which the islands are scattered as some 18,000 
square miles and their combined area as a little over 2,000 square miles. There is a 
striking similarity in the appearance of the larger members of the group. Each island 
is composed of one or more central cones, from which the land slopes gently to the 
water’s edge, except on the southeast side, where the ocean waves, breaking con- 
stantly against the shore, have worn it back into abrupt cliffs. The summits of the 
islands vary in height from 1,000 to nearly 5,000 feet. Seen from a distance these 
higher points rise as if from separate bases, the low connecting flats appearing only on 
near approach. Scattered over the sloping plains from the shore to near the inland 
summits rise thousands of jagged secondary peaks, roughly conical hillocks, that 
impart a strange appearance to the landscape. The whole group is voleanic. Darwin 
believed that the islands were entirely oceanic in origin and that each had risen 
separately. This theory, supported by Wallace and Agassiz, was undisputed for 
many years; but Baur’s study of the biology of the islands led him to the conclusion 
that they had formerly been joined together, and at a still earlier period had been 
connected with the American continent. The survey of the ocean topography be- 
tween Central America and the Galapagos, carried out by the Albatross expedition in 
1885-1891 showed the islands to be the highest points of asubmarine elevation, more or 
less circular in form, sloping up very gradually from 1,000 fathoms below the surface. 
This elevation in turn is the summit of an immense submerged plateau that extends 
northward past Cocos Island almost to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The entire surface of the islands is covered with lava and volcanic ash ejected from 
craters in the central and secondary cones. Colnett, who visited them in 1794, speaks 
of Albemarle and Abingdon as ‘‘one entire clinker.’’ Over the lower lands the lava 
shows little effect of weathering; the plains are covered with brittle fragments; and 
the surface is crossed at intervals by huge streams of glassy blocks of obsidian as fresh 
as if just cooled. As animals cross these fields or pick their way among the knife-like 
edges of broken rock their hoof beats resound as on a metal pavement. On the upper 
- slopes the lava is badly decomposed, forming a rich, though shallow, soil. 

There have been several eruptions recorded since the time the islands were dis- 
covered. In 1814, again in 1825. and again 10 years later volcanic activity was noted 
in some of the western islands. In 1897 a new crater on James Island broke into 
violent activity, pouring enormous streams of lava down the mountain side. At 
times a glow may still be seen reflected from the opening made on that occasion. 
Though there has been no eruption observed on Albemarle for many years, the crater 
of Santo Tomas, one of its largest cones, contains many vents from which are con- 
stantly issuing jets of steam and gas. Other islands are deeply covered with flows 
of recent date. 

Conclusions regarding the origin of the islands are based as much upon the nature 
of the plant and animal life found there as upon the geologic structure of the group. 
To the traveler, unless fortunate enough to arrive during an unusually rainy season, 





VIEWS OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


Top: The whole group of islands is of volcanic origin, and, aithough there have been no eruptions 
for many years, some of the craters contain many vents, from which are constantly issuing jets of 
steam and gas. Bottom: On the higher interior sections of the larger islands ‘‘a thick growth of 
forest is encountered, composed of trees not large but having an exuberant foliage, while creepers 
cross from tree to tree and the ground is overgrown With beautiful ferns.’ 
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the general aspect is weird beyond imagining. Save for a narrow belt of mangrove 
trees that in places fringe the shore there appears nothing but a broad reach of jagged 
volcanic rock, its barrenness broken only by solitary stalks of tall. forbidding cactus. 
or scattered clumps of stunted, ash-colored shrubs whose leaves have shrunk to desert 
thorns. The few varieties of animal life encountered in this desert zone are no less 
strange. Sun-bleached shells of giant turtles dot the plains: Occasional living speci- 
mens may be seen feeding upon the succulent cactus stems. Birds of a limited num- 
ber of species, so tame they may be caught in one’s hands or knocked down with a 
stick swarm like flies within the belt of mangrove trees or sweep over the black plains 
in search of insects. The most common animal is the lizard. the small familiar kind 
that darts from crevices among the rocks, the larger land variety generally found in 
caves among the blocks of lava, or the great, hideous, sea iguanas, some 3 or 4 feet in 
length, notable as being the sole surviving species of marine saurians from a bygone 
age. The entire scene is typical of the storied desert island, a fitting site for pirates’ 
rendezvous, well named ‘The Haunted Isles.’’ 

Going inland, across the barren plains, one encounters a region in striking contrast 
to the arid coastal lands. The ground rises gently toward the interior. At about 500 
feet above sea level there occurs a sudden change of conditions. The desert gives 
way to a flourishing growth of vegetation. Only a narrow belt of larger but still 
leafless trees marks the transition to this upper zone. Here a thick growth of forest 
is encountered, composed of trees not large but having an exuberant foliage, while 
creepers cross from tree to tree, and the ground is overgrown with beautiful ferns. 

Above this forest belt and reaching, on some of the islands, to the extreme summits 
of the rounded cones extends a stretch of grassland, where herds of wild cattle and 
donkeys graze and fatten. Here too live giant galapagos. on islands where inroads 
of hunters have not exterminated them. The soil of these natural pastures is a clay, 
formed, as has been said, of lava decomposed by constant moisture and enriched 
with a deposit of humus that makes possible an abundant growth of grass: or, as on 
Albemarle, a surface bed of finely powdered pumice, which, though too porous to 
retain much water, has offered a foothold for the formation of a compact sod. Run- 
ning water is scarce even upon these pasture lands; but the water table lies only a 
little below the surface, and drinking places have been excavated where the lay of 
the ground permits or where tiny springs emerge. To these drinking ponds the 
animals come from great distances. The cattle are able to go an unusually long time 
without taking water. The heavy mists that settle on the grass seem to supply their 
need, The turtles. also accustomed to drink but seldom. travel for miles to slake 
their thirst about the borders of the pools. With their slow pace they spend many 
days in reaching the water. After drinking their fill they lumber back to their wonted 
feeding grounds along the well-worn paths that radiate from each pond. 

Of all the islands in the world none offers a better field to study the distribution 
of plant and animal life or the effect of an isolated environment upon organic forms. 
Of the 26 kinds of land birds described by Darwin all but one were peculiar to the 
Galapagos while nearly 200 of the 400 species of plants that have been found are 
confined entirely to this group of islands. The great land turtles exist in no other 
place upon the globe. Here alone survives that strange saurian, the sea iguana to 
which reference has already been made- Only one species of native mammal has 
been found—a small rodent, likewise endemic, about the size of a rat. So distinct 
are both the fauna and the flora and so diverse on the different islands that they point 
to a long period of isolated development. whatever the source from which they came. 

The conclusions arrived at by Darwin and confirmed by Alexander Agassiz have 
been borne out in later research. that “its flora * * * is eminently American, 
while its fauna at every point discloses its affinity to the Mexican Central, or South 
American. and even West Indian types.’’ In spite of the distance that separates 
them from the mainland, the Galapagos Islands are well situated to receive contri- 





ON THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, 


Top: A village on the Island of Albemarle (renamed Isabela by the Ecuadorians), the largest of the 
group, Bottom: Turtle hunters astride a pair of the giant turtles (called galapagos in Spanish) 
peculiar to the islands to which they have given the name. 
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butions of plant and animal life from the continents. They le at the meeting place 
of two ocean currents, both of which come directly from coasts that might contribute 
to this life. The Humboldt current, during 9 months of the year when the trades 
are blowing constantly, divides into two branches off the coast of Ecuador, the larger 
one veering westward toward the Galapagos. Its velocity is very great, sometimes 
as much as 75 miles a day; so that under favorable circumstances 8 or 10 days would 
suffice to carry drifting objects to the islands. From the northeast a warm current 
that has come down along the coast of Central America enters this same region. The 
meeting of the different streams produces what has been called “current doldrums,’’ 
the current turning east or west, north or south, according to the direction of the wind. 
The fact that the current from the southeast is cold and that it flows along a desert 
coast where few streams enter the sea, while the northern current has a higher temper- 
ature and bathes a shore whose numerous torrents in the rainy season come laden 
with sediment, probably accounts for the greater resemblance of fauna and flora to 
those of Central America. The Albatross observers reported the ocean floor covered 
with decaying vegetable matter far out along this northern drift. This seems suffi- 
cient to explain the presence and the character of life upon the islands without pre- 
supposing a former actual land connection. Alban Stewart, after a year spent on the 
islands and a careful study of their flora. considers that the botanical evidence goes so 
far as to make a positive argument against any former connection with the continent. 

The climate of the Galapagos is far from equatorial. The presence of cold water 
from the Humboldt current reduces still further the mild temperature to be expected 
in an oceanic climate. Darwin reported a temperature of 60° F. 1 foot below the 
surface on the southeast side of Albemarle, and Wolf records surface temperatures of 
70 and 73° F. at several points between the islands. So marked is the effect of the 
cold current that, while the geographical equator passes directly through the group 
of islands, the thermal equator lies some distance north, throughout many months 
departing over 20° of latitude from the geographical line. This favors the develop- 
ment. of strong southeast trades at the islands during most of the year. A further 
contributing influence to the cool temperature of the ocean in this region is probably 
found in the upwelling of cold water from the ocean depths. These factors combine 
to make the Galapagos cooler than any other equatorial land at so near sea level. Even 
on the lowlands the heat is modified, but the effect of air currents from off a cool 
water surface is most striking as one ascends the slopes toward the interior. 

The zones of vegetation already noticed find their explanation in the varying 
meteorological conditions that exist at different levels. Both in temperature and 
moisture is this difference notable. Though continuous records are lacking, the 
observations made by scientists at different seasons of the year give a fairly accurate 
idea of the climate. While near sea level the temperature often rises to 90° F. (even 
higher in places sheltered from the wind), Wolf found a fall of 1 or 2° for every 100 
meters of ascent. Upon the middle slopes, some 400 to 600 feet above the sea, the 
average temperature was less than 70° F. On the summit of the hill of San Joaquin 
in Chatham Island, at an elevation given as 2,330 feet, he recorded a midday temper- 
ature of 57.2° F. during heavy mist and a strong southeast wind. ‘There is little 
variation from day to day and no marked seasonal difference. A passing cloud or 
the presence of a fog produces greater change of temperature than do the seasons, 
while the greatest range occurs from day to night. After sundown it becomes actually 
cold on the higher hills, and travelers who pass the nights there in the open air 
huddle about their camp fires even during the milder months of the year. 

The northern islands lie more within the influence of the warmer ocean waters 
from the Gulf of Panama, those toward the south receiving the full effect of the cold 
Humboldt current. The low temperature of the ocean water has made possible the 
occurrence of some forms of life rarely found outside the higher latitudes. Several 
kinds of seals are common, among them Otaria australis, found also on the coast of 
Peru and Chile and about the islands of Tierra del Fuego. Penguins, whose range is 
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generally restricted to the coast of subpolar regions, are here found directly upon 
the Equator; and the great albatross, so common about Cape Horn, has followed the 
cold current toward the north, nesting by hundreds upon the island of Hood. 

In amount of moisture the zones of elevation are still more marked. The lower 
levels are almost rainless. During the first four months of the year some showers 
may fall, but completely rainless years are not unknown. The nature of the soil 
is such that any water which may fall immediately disappears beneath the rock- 
strewn surface. Some who have visited the islands in unusual seasons have been 
surprised to find the lower lands green with vegetation; but in normal years there is 
a serious lack of moisture. 

In contrast with the desert conditions characteristic of the slopes near the sea 
the uplands are bountifully supplied with moisture. Besides a well-marked period 
of frequent conventional showers extending from February to May when the south- 
east trades are interrupted and equatorial calms prevail, there is a so-called summer, 
approximately from June to January, when, though the tropical downpours have. 
ceased, the hills are drenched in dense mists (gartas) sufficient to keep the roads 
filled with mud, make books and papers mold in a short time, and quickly rust 
unpainted iron. Light rains may fall here at any season. On the southeast side 
of the islands, as on corresponding slopes of the hills, the moist zone extends several 
hundred feet lower, while the northern exposures, sheltered from the rain-bearing 
winds, present a striking contrast in their relatively arid character. 

It is upon these high slopes that the few human settlements have been made. 
Only laborers required to handle cargoes live beside the landing places. On the 
island of Charles (Santa Maria of the Spaniards, Floreana of the Ecuadorians) Darwin 
found a penal colony occupied in the cultivation of corn, sugar cane, fruits, and 
many vegetables. The hacienda on Chatham Island produces chiefly sugar, but 
its workmen raise also coffee, grains, and fruit. Hides and turtle oil, with sulphur 
from the crater of a voleano, form the principal products of the one State on Albermarle. 
Its people are well supplied with beef or turtle meat and raise enough to provide 
for their own needs on the small patches of cultivated land. No other islands have 
been occupied, 

The Galapagos are not likely to become a purely agricultural colony. The restricted 
area of tillable soil makes that improbable. Other resources, however, may be de- 
veloped. The giant turtles will supply oil and meat for a few inhabitants for some 
time to come. Their flesh is tasty. Dampier said of them: ‘‘They are large and fat, 
and so sweet that no pullet eats more pleasantly.’’ For this very reason they are 
already extinct on Chatham and would not long survive the general settlement of 
the islands. Contrary to what has been supposed there is little guano worth export- 
ing, and no metals can be expected, considering the volcanic structure of the rock. 
But stock raising and exploitation of such resources of sulphur, orchilla (the lichen 
producing the dye orchil or archil), and the marine life with which the ocean teems 
and which may be cured with the salt deposits of the islands, may supplement agri- 
culture sufficiently to make a considerable population possible. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal the islands gain an advantageous position. 
Their situation, once an obstacle to all progress, now becomes a valuable asset. 
Directly on the line of traffic from the Isthmus to New Zealand and Australia they 
offer an excellent site for coaling and provision stations. Several well-sheltered 
harbors on the western side of the islands are of easy access and afford good anchorage 
for vessels. While the currents are baffling and uncertain, no storms visit the group 
during any period of the year. The scarcity of water may be overcome. Though 
few surface streams have been discovered water can be found at a little depth on the 
larger islands and some streams are known to enter the sea below the high-tide level. 
Ecuador seems reluctant to part with them, and, in the hope of effecting their coloni- 
zation and by maintaining closer intercourse with them, no doubt plans to profit 
from their enhanced importance along the coming lines of trade, 
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The River Plate Voyages 1798-1800 is the title of an interesting 
historical sketch by Charles Lyon Chandler in the American His- 
torical Review, and which, since its appearance in the July number 
of that magazine, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. Mr. Chand- 
ler has made a close study of original documents in the archives at 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo dealing with the mauguration of the 
trade of the United States with Argentina and Uruguay, and he 
gives in many instances the original Spanish versions of orders, per- 
mits, petitions, ete., of the maritime officials of those ports in con- 
nection with their relations with those early pioneers of the foreign 
trade of the United States. Some of the salient features of the 
article will be found in the following excerpts: 


Although the inauguration of the trade of the United States of America with China 
and the Far East is mentioned and discussed in almost all histories of the United 
“States, that with the countries on the Rio la Plata, with whom our commercial and 
political relations have been continuously important in equal degree, is scarcely ever 
mentioned by historians. A careful study and analysis of the beginnings of the trade 
of the United States of America with Buenos Aires and Montevideo reveals an inter- 
esting chapter in our South American relations, twenty-five years before Monroe 
gave expression to his famous doctrine and twelve years before the South American 
wars of independence began. 

The many restrictions which fettered the trade of Spain in the New World were 
Slowly forced apart by the economic conditions resulting from the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars in Europe. The United States of America was then in almost ex- 
actly a similar position to that in which she was from August, 1914, to February, 1917, 
but whereas the merchant marine of the United States is to-day being recreated, a 
hundred and fifteen years ago 80 per cent of the foreign trade of the United States 
was carried by ships made within her borders. The United States at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century had vessels enough to spare to supply many trade-routes 
throughout the world, and to avail themselves of every opportunity to use their ship- 
ping abroad. Thus Capt. Samuel Day, of the United States frigate John of Phila- 
delphia, which arrived at Montevideo in November, 1798, invokes the Spanish royal 
cédula of November 18, 1797, which allowed neutral vessels to be engaged in the 
carrying trade between the Spanish colonies, in his petition to the commandant 
general and superintendent of arrivals in Montevideo, which is dated November 28, 
Where 


* * * * 


* * * 

A higher official, José Prevost de Oliver, whom students of the history of South 
American literature will remember as the author of many poems, granted the permis- 
sion above requested on November 29, 1798, and the John sailed from Montevideo 
for Philadelphia on March 14, 1799. 

I can find no trace of the arrival of any other United States vessel at Montevideo 
before the John. She was one of the three vessels which are mentioned as lying in 
Montevideo harbor on March 2, 1799, when the English missionary vessel Duff arrived 
there, and as being “‘the first traders to that port.”’ 

In this connection. the following quotation from the Federal Gazette and Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser for July 11, 1799, is of interest as showing the relative importance 
at that time of the Spanish-American trade to the United States: 

“By letters received at Philadelphia from Cadiz it appears that his Catholic majesty, 
haying taken into consideration the injuries which the Spanish commerce has sus- 
tained, and the advantages derived to his enemies by the illicit intercourse carried 
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on with the Spanish colonies in South America, has ordered, by a public edict, dated 
the 9th of April last, that the Spanish ports in South America be shut against all 
neutrals, as well as the subjects of belligerent nations.”’ 

Two days later the same paper prints the edict of April 9, 1799, above referred to, 
in full, and comments on it, saying: ‘‘ The intelligence it conveys is important to the 
commercial interests of this country.’’ 

The next United States vessel to arrive at Montevideo of which I can find any 
record was the bark Alert of Boston, Capt. Robert Gray, which was carried into Monte- 
video by a French privateer called La Républicaine on December 14, 1798. So far 
as is known, this was the southernmost capture of any United States vessel during 
the naval war of the United States with France. The name of Gray’s captor is spelled 
in four different ways—‘‘ Le Bozce,’’ ‘‘de Bouce,’’ ‘‘ Le Borec,’’ and ‘‘ Lahborec,”’ his 
given name being Pedro Maria in Spanish (Pierre-Marie in French). 


* * * * * * * 


Nine United States vessels are known to have been at Montevideo, and at least one 
at Buenos Aires, during the year 1799; and in that same year we hear of 12 whaling 
ships from Nantucket and 4 from New Bedford being off the coast of Chile, 3 
being detained ‘‘at St. Mary’s, in Chile, which is in lat. 37 8., near the city of Con- 
ception, and about 70 leagues from St. Jago,’’ while at least one vessel arrived at 
New Bedford from a whaling cruise from ‘‘the Brazils.’’ Those at Montevideo were 
the ship Angenoria, Capt. Chale or Chase, of Newport, R. I., in September of that 
year; the ship Viana, Capt. Bunker, of Baltimore, on April 2; the ship Two Friends. 
of New York, Capt. Shaler, which arrived at Montevideo from Bordeaux on May 20, 
1799, and was still there in September; the ship Fugitive, Capt. Lancelot Davison, 
of Philadelphia, also in September; the ship Liberty, Capt. Andrew Miller, of Phila- 
delphia, which sailed from Montevideo for Philadelphia in June, 1799; the brig 
Maria, Capt. William Henry, from New York, which arrived at New York from 
Montevideo on November 12, 1799; the ship Murdock, which arrived at Portsmouth, 
N. H., from ‘‘River La Plata’? in November, 1799; the brig Pennsylvania, Capt. 
Francis Knox, of Philadelphia, which was at Montevideo in the latter part of 1799, 
and finally returned to Philadelphia on July 15, 1800; the brig Rose, Capt. John 
Meany, of Philadelphia, which arrived at Philadelphia on May 29, 1799, ‘‘in 57 days 
from the Isle of Lobos, near the Falkland Islands, and sometime before from the Rio 
de la Plata.’’ The one known to have been at Buenos Aires during this year was the 
frigate Palmyra, which was admitted to Spanish registry at that city on Novemher 26, 
1799, by a decree issued on that date by the viceroy of the Rio de la Plata, the Mar- 
quis of Avilés. She was renamed Nuestra Senora de Belen and was sold to Pedro 
Duval for 16,000 pesos. On January 4, 1800, she was dispatched by him from Buenos 
Aires for ‘‘friendly foreign ports.’ 

The permission for the Liberty to leave Montevideo and the accompanying accounts 
of her cargo are of particular interest, since they relate to the first shipments of which 
we have records of freight from Buenos Aires on a United States vessel, being ship- 
ments of tallow from Manuel de Sarratea, of Buenos Aires, afterward prominent in 
the movement for Argentine independence, to parties in Habana—shipments lightered 


over from Buenos Aires to Montevideo and there put on board the Liberty. 


The following interesting note is appended to the article by the 
editor of the American Historical Review: 


The Robert Gray who appears as the master of the Alert was unquestionably the 
Capt. Robert Gray, of the Columbia, who achieved fame by discovery of the Columbia 
River in 1792. Many papers concerning the case of the Alert are in the files of the 
United States Court of Claims at Washington, either under case No. 15 in the files 
relating to the French spoliation claims or in the volume relating to Alert’s and other 
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vessels in A in the series lettered ‘‘ Disallowed Claims on Spain, Convention 1819.”’ 
The chief facts are contained in the instructions received by the captain from the 
group of Salem men who owned the Alert, in a petition and power of attorney from 
Gray, February 9 and 11, 1799 (Spanish originals, signed by Gray, and translations) 
and in depositions of William Fairfield, the mate, taken in 1822, and of Christopher 
Kilby, mariner, taken in 1824, when Daniel Webster was counsel for the claimants. 
The Alert was a brigantine of 123 tons, built at Salem in 1798. The cost of the vessel 
and cargo was $20,356.15. She sailed from Salem on September 10, 1798, under 
instructions to proceed directly to the northwest coast of America, then, after a season 
or two spent in trading, to Canton, China, then home. The cargo, as stated from mem- 
ory by Gray in his petition to the governor of Montevideo (but the detailed inventories 
are also preserved), consisted of ‘5,000 yards of blue broadcloth, 5,000 yards of com- 
mon Brittannias; 4,000 small looking glasses; a considerable quantity of tvory combs 
(the number [ do not now recollect); a large quantity of fishhooks of various sizes; a 
considerable number of iron pots; 17 barrels of powder; 6,000 gun flints; 60 muskets; 
28 pairs of pistols; a hundred pounds of thread of all colors; 30 suits of clothing, con- 
sisting of jackets and trousers; 400 pounds of leaden balls; 30 pairs of shoes; a hundred 
and forty —— (Fresadas); a great number of iron knives and forks, together with many 
other articles * * * the whole amounting to the sum of 18,000 hard dollars.”’ 

The capture was made on November 17, about 500 miles east of Rio de Janeiro. 
The captor, La Republicaine, is declared to have been not a public vessel of the French 
Republic, but a privateer, whose commission had expired, with a crew made up of 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Germans, Englishmen, and negroes. Capt. 
Gray and all his crew, except the mate and a boy, were taken on board the privateer 
and came into Montevideo late in January or early in February, 1799. Meanwhile, 
the Alert, brought in by a prize crew, had been taken into possession by the Spanish 
officials at Montevideo, discharged of her cargo, hove out and coppered, and fitted 
out under Spanish colors, with 10 or 12 guns and a large Spanish crew, for the Pacific 
Ocean, for which she sailed about January 11. The decree of the Spanish governor 
and admiralty judge was to the effect that he had no jurisdiction. No doubt the 
history of several other of the vessels mentioned by Mr. Chandler could be followed 
out in Washington archives. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES SECTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH COMMISSION. 


At a meeting of the United States Section of the International 
High Commission held in Washington, October 7, 1918, the following 
resolutions dealing with Pan American affairs were adopted: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION BUREAU, 


Whereas by a convention concluded at the International American Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, the American Republics were divided, for the inter-American 
registration of trade-marks, into two groups, northern and southern, with international 
bureaus to be established at Habana and Rio de Janeiro, respectively; and 

Whereas the governments composing the northern group have, through the ratifi- 
cation of the convention by two-thirds of their number, opened the way to the estab- 
lishment of the international bureau at Habana; and 

Whereas the Government of Cuba, besides having given a site and contributed to a 
fund for the erection of a building, has made an appropriation toward the expenses of 
the international bureau; and 

Whereas regulations have meanwhile been drawn up and other arrangements have 
been made for the immediate commencement of the business of registration, and the 
beginning of the work awaits an appropriation by the United States to meet its quota 
of the expenses; 

The United States Section of the International High Commission, taking into 
consideration the foregoing facts, desires to recommend as a matter of urgency that 
an appropriation be immediately made by the United States for the payment of such 
quota as provided in the convention of 1910, above mentioned. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION. 


The United States Section of the International High Commission, being advised 
that 11 other American countries have signified their readiness to sign the commercial 
travelers’ convention, which, in the form proposed by the United States, was con- 
cluded between the United States and Uruguay on August 27, 1918, and which is now 
before the Senate of the United States for approval: 

Resolved That it is the sense of this section that the early approval of the convention 
is highly important both for the facilitation of commercial operations between the 
American countries and for assuring the effective advancement of other measures now 
pending. 


RESOLUTION ON INSTRUCTION IN THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGES. 


The United States Section of the International High Commission, recognizing the 


primary relation of languages to the free, ready. and constant interchange of thought 
between different peoples 





Resolved. 1. Thatin order to develop closer commercial and social intercourse between 
the countries embraced in the International Union of American States provision 
should be made in the high schools as well as in the higher institutions of learning 
in the United States for competent instruction in the Portuguese and Spanish languages. 

2. That it is desirable that special courses should be established for the education 
of persons to act as the representatives of United States business interests in the other 
American Republics. 
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3. That the secretary of this section is requested to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the commissioner of education of the United States and to the commissioners of 
education of the several States. 


RESOLUTION ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The United States Section of the International High Commission, having in view 
the present efforts to bring about the exclusive use of the metric system of weights and 
measures within the jurisdiction of the United States— 

Resolved, 1. That in the opinion of the section the adoption of that system would 
be productive of great advantages in the commercial relations of the United States 
with the other American Republics. 

2. That the secretary of the section be directed to communicate a copy of this reso- 
lution to the chairman of the proper committees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE IMPROVEMENT OF MARITIME TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


The United States Section of the International High Commission, considering the . 
vital importance of transportation by sea in the relations between the United States 
and the countries of Central and South America— 

Resolved, 1. That the United States Shipping Board be requested to permit vessels 
now engaged in the transportation of persons and goods between the United States and 
those countries to continue in such employment, except so far as the emergencies of 
war may render their diversion therefrom a public necessity. 

That the board be urgently requested to provide, in its shipbuilding program, for 
meeting the demands for transportation in the future development of the commercial, 
financial, and social intercourse between the United States and the other American 
countrics. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE WORK OF THE PERMANENT PAN AMERICAN RAILROAD 
COMMITTEE. 


The United States Section of the International High Commission, being desirous to 
stimulate the progress in the bettering of transportation facilities between the Ameri- 
can Republics—Resolves, That the secretary of the section is requested to communicate 
with the permanent Pan American railroad committee that has been established by 
the International American Conferences with a view to cooperative efforts in that 
direction. 


In connection with the resolution dealing with the matter of in- 
creased shipping facilities between the United States and other coun- 
tries of the Americas, the following statement of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, as chairman of the United States Section of the 
International High Commission, is of interest: 


In accordance with a resolution of the United States Section of the International 
High Commission, I have taken up with the Shipping Board the question of providing 
adequate transportation facilities between Latin America and the United States. 

The shipping situation, acute in increasing measure since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, was a subject of predominant interest at the meeting of the Pan American 
Financial Conference in May, 1915. I had an opportunity on my visit to Buenos 
Aires in the spring of 1916 personally to examine and appraise the gravity of the 
situation. The countries of South America stood in dire need of certain commoditics 
and could not secure them from any country other than the United States. In many 
instances long delay in delivery occurred because of inadequate shipping facilities. 


PAN AMERICAN NOTES. Tle 


On every occasion the official and commercial interests of Latin America have em- 
phasized the urgent necessity of better transportation facilities with the United States 
as a basis for closer commercial and financial relations. 

The United States Section of the International High Commission has ventured to 
make to the Shipping Board a number of suggestions, some general and some specific, 
relating to the further prosecution of its constructive plans, as well as to the disposition 
of ships now in its control during their further operation by the board and otherwise. 
Thes® suggestions include the immediate availability of ships for both the east and 
the west coasts of South America and the careful planning of freight allocation so as 
to avoid empty cargo space on southbound trips. It will furthermore be necessary 
to develop a broad policy to meet the requirements of different industrics and sections 
of both North and South America, in order that no undue hardship may be placed on 
any given industry or on any one section. Improvement of service for the West 
Indies and the avoidance of confusion and crowding of schedules by a careful adjust- 
ment of calling dates are also matters which have been submitted. for the consid°ration 
of the Shipping Board. 


THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF COLOMBIA. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of information that an American cham- 
ber of commerce has been organized at Barranquilla, Colombia. 
The membership is composed of a group of North Americans who 
are interested in the industrial and commercial development of the 
country and in the promotion of friendship and commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and Colombia. A recent number 
of El Dia, of Barranquilla, contains an account of the first meeting 
and organization of the chamber which took place in the office of 
Mr. Isaac A. Manning, formerly United States consul, whose interest 
and activities in Pan American affairs are so well and favorably 
known. At this meeting the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Isaac A. Manning, of Barranquilla; first vice president, H.W. 
Baker, of Barranquilla; local vice presidents—for Cartagena, William 
M. Schaill; for Santa Marta, William A. Trout; directors, B. L. Wooster, 
Dr. W. P. Middleton, C. F. Dieter, William Ladd, and W. M. Samels. 
Mr. H. W. Baker was elected secretary and the American Mercantile 
Bank of Colombia treasurer of the organization. The chamber 
starts with a list of 30 active members, and is to form connection 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States as well as with 
the American chambers of commerce of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
etc. Among its various activities the chamber purposes to compile 
information relative to the commerce, industries, mines, and other 
natural resources of Colombia; to furnish information as to the 
country’s business men and others interested in its development; and 
to establish an information section for the benefit of exporters, 
importers, financiers, and other citizens of the United States who 
are or may become specially interested in the Republic of Colombia 
and the opportunities it offers for trade and investment of capital. 
Incidentally, the chamber will also serve as an intermediary between 
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exporters and importers of the two countries in the event that any 
questions or disputes arise in regard to their commercial inter- 
changes, etc. Provision is to be made for nonresident membership, 
dues are to be fixed, and the organization completed in detail at a 
meeting which was called for November 30, 1918. 


THE BRAZILIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At its recent annual congress, held in Chicago, Ul., the Brazilian 
Students’ Association elected the following officers: President, Julio 
Lewandowsky; vice president for the east, Joio Borba; vice president 
for the west, Gastao Etzel; first secretary, Orlando Alves; second 
secretary, A. C. Martins Pinheiro; treasurer, Milton T. Vianna; repre- 
sentative of the fiscal council in the east, A. Borelli; representative of 
the fiscal council in the west, F. Nogueira; chief of the committee of 
information, S. Lyra, the other members of the committee being 
Jose F. Botelho and Paulo Shaw. The interesting sessions of the 
congress extended over a period of three days and an extensive pro- 
gram was carried out. Incidentally, the association expressed its 
appreciation of the effective work of the Pan American Union in 
fostering the cordial relations between Brazil and the United States, 
and honored Mr. John Barrett, its Director General, by electing him 
an honorary member of the organization. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER’S SOUTH AMERICAN PAGE. 


The constantly increasing demand in the United States for reliable 
information relative to Latin American countries has resulted in a 
decided increase of the space devoted to such matters by leading 
newspapers of the country. Where formerly the metropolitan 
dailies published only occasional news paragraphs, now columns, and 
in some cases whole pages, are being devoted to the spread of in- 
formation of varied character relating to South and Central America. 
As a conspicuous instance, the Philadelphia Public Ledger has adopted 
the plan of running a ‘‘South American page’’ once a week, and a 
unique feature of this service is the publication in Spanish of a column 
of United States notes, giving the Spanish readers of the paper a 
summary of leading events and important activities in this country 
in their own language. Other sections of the page deal with im- 
portant news, recent legislation, commercial opportunities, industrial 
enterprises, etc., in the several South American Republics, thus 
enabling the readers of the Ledger to keep abreast of South American 
news and activities. The Ledger is to be congratulated upon its 
‘initiative and enterprise in meeting a demand for such information 
in this effective manner. 





ARGENTINA. 


According to press reports the exports of cereals from January 1 
to August 31, 1918, totaled 3,385,342 tons, distributed as follows: 
Wheat, 2,524,096; maize, 256,090; flaxseed, 280,326; and oats, 324,830. 
During the same period of 1917 these exports totaled 1,753,741 
tons, or 1,631,601 tons less than the 1918 exports of the products 
referred to. 

It is estimated that the cereals on hand from the 1917-18 crop 
were, in August last, 1,000,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of oats, 
and 1,500,000 tons of maize. 

A report of the Argentine consulate in New York to the minister 
of foreign relations of the Argentine Government concerning the 
traffic of New York with the Argentine Republic shows that in June 
last there were viséed in the consulate referred to 4,806 sets of bills 
of lading covering general merchandise, 18 large vessels dispatched, 
and 10,806 pesos, gold, collected as consular charges. The average 
monthly collections of the Argentine consulate in New York in 1915, 
before the outbreak of the European war, were 4,154 pesos, gold, 
which decreased in 1914 to 3,000, ascended in 1915 to 5,749 and in 
1918 rose to 6,045 pesos, gold (gold peso = 0.9648). 

The director general of statistics has just submitted to the treasury 
department of the Argentine Government an interesting report show- 
ing the commercial balance of 1917. Among the assets are the fol- 
lowing items: Exports, 550,170,049 gold pesos; sale of 94 vessels, 
representing a tonnage of 39,574 tons, 13,581,000 gold pesos; Argen- 
tine commercial bonds, 13,966,800 gold pesos; expenditures made by 
foreigners in the Argentine Republic, 4,981,880 gold pesos; and 
amount received because of favorable exchange, 22,140,000 gold 
pesos; or a total of 604,839,729 gold pesos. The liabilities include 
the following items, the values of which are expressed in gold pesos: 
Imports together with freights, 380,321,178; purchase of foreign 
securities, 10,000,000; payment on account of interest and loans, 
94,683,981; account of provincial and municipal debts, 90 per cent 
of which are estimated to be held abroad, 17,061,096; railway interest 
and dividends, 38,523,690; interest on mortgages, 28,512,275; re- 
demption of mortgage bonds, 17,200,000; interest and dividends on 
other foreign cape 32,152,944; transfers of immigrants savings, 
16,500,000; expenditures of Argentine citizens abroad, 2,500,000; 
and gold imported in 1917, 23,729,761; or a total of 661,184,925 
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gold pesos. The excess of habilities over assets is 56,345,196 gold 
pesos. In order to understand the full meaning of this debit balance 
it should be borne in mind that the habilities include the securities of 
Argentine companies issued abroad and not brought into the country, 
as well as the proceeds of sales made on dates not falling due within 
the year. They include also interest due and not forwarded because 
of lack of transportation facilities. The fact that the nation has 
paid debts to the value of 70,000,000 pesos, gold, and imported 
23,729,761 pesos in gold coin, means that commercial transactions 
were favorable to the country in 1917. 


BRAZIL. 


In August last the exports of coffee from Santos consisted of 162,270 
sacks, on which export duties were paid to the amount of 606 contos 
plus additiona! duties of 759,737 franes. 

The maritime commerce of the port of Santos in August, 1918, in- 
cluded the entrance of 100 vessels, of which 62 were Brazilian, 11 
Argentine, 8 English, 5 Norwegian, 3 French, 3 Italian, 2 Spanish, 
2 Japanese, 1 Uruguayan, and 1 Dutch, representing a total tonnage 
of 147,000 tons. 

According to data compiled by the department of agriculture the 
imports of Santos from January to August, 1918, were valued at 
144,888 contos, as compared with 126,815 contos during the same 
period of 1917. The value of the products exported amounted to 
245,208 contos, as compared with 283,275 contos in 1917. The 
principal articles exported were coffee, valued at 174,182 contos; 
meats, 42,347 contos: and beans, 18,256 contos. 

The table of exports from Santos in June, 1918, comprises 19,334 
sacks of rice, valued at 763 contos; 185 sacks of sugar, 11 contos; 
3.627 boxes of lard, 465 contos; 434,000 sacks of coffee, 18,262 contos; 
37,422 quarters of chilled meats, 2,275 contos; 2,672 boxes of canned 
meats, 242 contes; 24,030 sacks of flour, 264 contos; 67,087 sacks of 
beans, 1,698 contos; 598 bales of cotton, 426 contos, and a number 
receptacles filled with oil, valued at 922 contos. 


COLOMBIA. 


Law No. 11, promulgated on August 17, 1918, provides for or- 
ganizing a bureau of propaganda in such foreign consulates as the. 
Government may deem expedient with the object of encoucaging 
commerce, and especially for the purpose of increasing the con- 
sumption of Colombian products. Th. department of agriculture 
and commerce will confer with the boards of trade and agricultural 
societies now existing in the Republic, and will cooperate with them 
in increasing and facilitating the exportation of Colombian products. 
These organizations are raquested to receive, select, and transmit, 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE. ql 
or place at thc disposal of the department referred to, such samples 
of exportable articles as they may collect for that purpose, and also 
to vender such other similar services as the Government may from 


time to time request. 
COSTA RICA. 


An executive decree of August 8, 1918, forbids the customs authori- 
ties to permit exports of drugs, chemical and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, as well as medicated articles, curative serums, and preventives 
imported for public use. In order to export pharmaceutical special- 
ties prepared in the country, permission must be obtained from the 
trcasury department and a verification made of the stock on hand of 
the articles in question. 

CUBA. 


According to statistics recently published the production of sugar 


in 1917-18 was 24,111,323 sacks, weighing 4,048,480 tons. The 
estimated production for the period refereed to was 25,303,000 sacks. 


URUGDAY. 


The department of foreign relations of the Government of Uruguay 
some time ago commenced negotiations tending to facilitate com- 
mercial interchange between Uruguay and Spain. As aresult thereof 
a convention was concluded in August last concerning the exportation 
of Spanish products to Uruguay and the importation of Uruguayan 
products into Spain. 





ARGENTINA. 


According to reports of the director of the agricultural stock be- 
reau there were recorded in that office 2,037 farm mortgages, valued 
at 15,623,355 pesos, national currency (paper peso = $0.4245). Dur- 
ing the same period farm mortgages to the number of 761, valued at 
11,072,520 pesos, national currency, were canceied. Since 1915, the 
year in which the bureau referred to was founded, 47,007 farm mort- 
gages, valued at 435,190,626 pesos, national currency, were regis- 
tered, and 17,699, valued at 239,276,954 pesos, were canceled. 

According to the statement of the condition of Argentine banks 
on July 31, 1918, published by the department of finance of the Ar- 
gentine Government, the deposits on the date referred to aggregated 
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12,909,716 pesos, gold (gold pesos = $0.9648), and 2,653,539,899 pesos, 
national currency (paper peso = $0.4245). The total discounts and 
loans amounted to 5,802,861 pesos, gold, and 1,626,737,155 pesos, 
currency. The money in circulation in the country was 56,019,916 
gold pesos, and 869,048,442 pesos, national currency. 


BRAZIL. 


On October 1, 1918, the American Insurance Co., with a capital of 
2,500 contos (paper conto = about $230), commenced business in the 
city of Sao Paulo. The directors of the company are Erasmo As- 
sump¢ao, Padua Salles, José Maria Whitaker, and Marallino de 
Carvalho. 

The governor of the State of Sao Paulo promulgated, on August 23, 
1918, a law establishing in the city of Sao Paulo a mortgage credit 
bank, the object of which is to lend money to agriculturists and pub- 
lic officials. 

COLOMBIA. 

On August 27, 1918, paper currency amounting to 300,000 pesos in 
bills of old issues, and which had been exchanged for bills representing 
gold coin, were incinerated. The total amount of paper money in- 
cinerated up to the date mentioned, and which had been exchanged 
for bills representing gold coin, aggregated 999,163,700 pesos. 


COSTA RICA. 


Under a decree of September 9, 1918, the President of the Republic 
authorized a second issue and sale of coffee export bonds, to the 
amount of $400,000. The receipts from the export tax on coffee are 
to be used for the payment of interest and in liquidating the foreign 


debt. 
EQUADOR. 


The budget of the national board of benificencia (charity) for 1918 
estimates the receipts at 556,194 sucres (sucre = $0.4867), and the 
expenditures at a like amount. 


MEXICO. 


On September 25 last the legislature of the State of Yucatan enacted 
a law authorizing the governor of the State to use 100,000 gold pesos 
(gold peso = $0.4985) in the organization of the Peninsular Coopera- 
tive Co. 

PERU. 

The following statistics show the public revenues of Peru during 
the last few years and the flourishing financial condition of that coun- 
try at the present time. The budget for 1916 estimated the receipts 
in sols (1. sol=$0.48665) at 30,970,290 and the disbursements at 
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31,098,070. The actual receipts were 8,550,370 sols more than the 
estimated ones, and the actual expenditures 1,055,470 less, or an ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures of 7,367,120 sols. The year 1917 
was as favorable as the previous year, inasmuch as during the first 
half of same there was an excess of receipts over disbursements of 
4,661,190 sols. 
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The mixed commission charged with the survey of the Ecuador- 
Colombian boundaries completed its work on July 28, 1918, on 
which date the last of its minutes certifying to the carrying out of the 
boundary treaty between Colombia and Ecuador, concluded in July, 
1916, by Marco Fidel Suarez and Mufioz Vernaza, were signed. 

The board of directors of the International High Commission has 
informed the Pan American Union that Brazil, Ecuador, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Peru have 
signified thair intention to conclude with the United States the con- 
vention concerning commercial travelers which the latter made with 
Uruguay on August 27, 1918. 

The Department of State of the United States has modified the text 
of the original draft of said convention by adding a paragraph to 
Article [ and by changing the wording of Articls VII. These modifi- 
cations have been approved by the board of directors of the high 
commission and will be submitted to the countries that have ex- 
pressed a willingness to sign the convention referred to. The para- 
graph added to Article I reads: 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be engaged in war, it reserves to 
itself the right to prevent from operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions 
of this treaty, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose presence it may con- 
sider prejudicial to public order and national safety. 


Article VII in its amended form reads: 


Peddlers and other salesmen who deal directly with the consumer, even though they 
have in the country where they operate no established place of business, shall not be 
considered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the license fees levied on 
business of the kind which they carry on. 








CHILE. 


Under date of August 14 last the Secretary of the Treasury issued 
rules and regulations governing the lease and use of national lands, 
the full text of which is published in the Official Gazette of August 17 
last. 

COLOMBIA. 


A law enacted by congress on August 23, 1918, and promulgated 
on the 27th of the same month, modifies article 44 of the constitu- 
tion, and prescribes that all persons shall have the right to engage in 
any honorable calling or occupation without the necessity of belong- 
ing to teachers’ or doctors’ societies or guilds. The authorities are 
authorized to inspect industries and professions in so far as they 
concern public morals, security, and health, and may order the revis- 
ion of tariffs and the rules and regulations of public transportation 
companies, and require certificates of competency for the exercise 
of the profession of law and of medicine and callings connected 


therewith. 
COSTA RICA. 


On July 26, 1918, congress passed a law, which was promulgated 
by. the President of the Republic on the 30th of the same month, 
making July 24; anniversary of the birth of the liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, a national holiday. 

Paragraph a of article 8 of law No. 58, dated August 16, 1915, 
has been modified so as to require banks, branches of foreign banks, 
houses making loans, receiving deposits, buying and selling exchange, 
coins and other moneys, engaging in commission and discount trans- 
actions, and which are represented in foreign houses, as well as loan 
and pawn companies and agencies, to pay three-fourths of 1 per cent 
on the total annual receipts of interests, discounts, commissions, 
exchange profits, returns from loans on objects of value, and any 
other receipts in the nature of profits. 

According to article 37 of the banking law of August 7, 1918, all 
banks, branches of foreign banks, or banking houses established in 
the country and which receive deposits on account current, must 
publish in the official gazette monthly, or at such periods as the 
treasury department may indicate, a statement of cash on hand 
approved by a supervisor appointed by said department. 

A law of July 29, 1918, authorizes Costa Rican diplomatic and con- 
sular agents to perform the functions of notaries public with respect 
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to the acts and contracts of Costa Ricans and foreigners requiring 
notarial acknowledgment in the Republic, harmonizing in this man- 
ner article 108 of the notary law and article 195 of the consular rules 
and regulations. 

MEXICO. 


An executive decree of July 26 last exempts from stamp taxes 
inheritances the total amount of which does not exceed 500 pesos, 
with the understanding that if the total value of the property exceeds 
said sum it is subject to the tax, even though distributed in hered- 
itary amounts of Tess than 500 pesos. 

An executive decree of July 10, 1918, adds to article 4 of the decree 
of April 23, 1918, relating to mining taxes, provisions prescribing 
that those who owe for more than two four-month periods of the 
annual mining tax, computed up to the last day of the month of 
April of the year referred to, instead of paying one-third of the 
unpaid amounts, may pay as follows according to the number of 
periods they owe: From 3 to 5 periods, 25 per cent; from 6 to 8 
periods, 20 per cent; from 9 to 11 periods, 15 per cent; from 12 to 
14 periods, 10 per cent; and more than 15 periods, 5 per cent. In 
order to be able to take advantage of these exemptions it is necessary 
to pay for the present period, plus surtaxes, before September 1, and 
that the mining claims, whose taxes are in question, be worked during 
the period ending December 1 of this year. 


NICARAGUA. 


On August 6 last the President of the Republic issued a decree 
prescribing the form of the rules and regulations governing aboriginal 
communities existing in the country. 

An executive decree of July 12, 1918, regulates the carrying, 
storing, and sale of firearms both in urban and rural districts. 


VENEZUELA. 


A new immigration law, passed by congress during its sessions of 
the present year, was duly promulgated on June 26, 1918. The law 
establishes a central immigration board in the capital of the Republic 
and in the capitals of the State branch immigration boards whose 
duties are to foster, encourage, and facilitate the bringing in and 
obtaining work for immigrants. The Government will appoint immi- 
gration agents in Europe, the Canary Islands, and at other places. 
The law considers as immigrants foreigners of good conduct who go to 
Venezuela with the object of permanently residing there. The fol- 
lowing persons shall not be accepted as immigrants nor have the right 
to the benefits of the immigration law: Persons who are not of EKuro- 
pean races nor islanders of the yellow race of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere; persons over 60 years of age, unless they are the parents or 
grandparents of immigrants; persons of bad habits, or who suffer 
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from contagious diseases; and criminals. The law treats in separate 
chapters of the rights and duties of immigrants; of the formalities to 
be observed in bringing in immigrants; of the ships destined to the 
transportation of immigrants; of the disembarkation of immigrants; 
of the funds of immigrants; of colonization; of colonization lands and 
their division; of the colonization, donation, sale, and reservation of 
lands; of colonization funds; of the development of colonies; of stock- 
raising or industrial colonies; and of towns with the character of 
colonies. The law referred to is published in the Official Gazette of 
August 1, 1918. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN GUATEMALA.! 


To one who has the good fortune of witnessing the celebration of 
the Festival of Minerva, which is held annually on the last Sunday of 
October in honor of the young student body, and of watching the 
parade of thousands of gaily attired school boys and girls who upon 
this occasion wear attractive white costumes, as they march in 
orderly groups to the Temple of Minerva, which majestically termi- 
nates the wide Avenida del Hipédromo, immediately there comes the 
realization that public instruction must be a factor of considerable 
importance in the progress of Guatemala. To such a spectator is 
revealed the wisdom of emphasizing year after year the importance 
of the teacher’s labor by presenting before the popular mind, in a 
colorful and enthusiastic manner, the transcendental significance of 
public instruction as the best exponent of the progress of nations. 

The custom of celebrating annually this festival dates from the 
year 1899, when the President of Guatemala, Licenciado Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, issued his famous decree establishing these holi- 
days, called the ‘‘Festivals of Minerva,’ which was as follows 

Whereas it is the duty of every Government, in furthering progress and the public 
weal, to adopt whatever measures may be within its power to better the condition and 
the moral future of the people, both of which conditions indubitably depend upon the 
education of its youth, and that it is just, not only to crown in a worthy manner the 
labors of the teachers, in whose hands rests the future of the Nation, but also to stimu- 
late with manifestations of public rejoicing the efforts and tasks of the youthful stu- 
dent; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the last Sunday of October of each year, beginning with the present, 
be set aside for the celebration of a solemn, popular, and general festival throughout 
the Republic—a festival which the directors, professors, and pupils of all the institu- 
tions of learning in the Republic shall be obliged to attend. 





1 By Benito Javier Pérez-Verdia. 
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Having noted, in passing, this characteristic feature of the school 
system of Guatemala, we will take up more in detail this interesting 
subject. The fundamental law governing education was promul- 
gated by President José Maria Orantes, November 23, 1882, and has 
been modified and amplified since that date by numerous decrees in 
accordance with pedagogical advance, the needs of the people, and 
the higher grade of culture attained. 

Public instruction is divided into primary, secondary, normal, and 
professional. The primary group is, in turn, subdivided into ele- 
mental and complementary, and classes are given during the day, at 
night, and on Sundays. Attendance is obligatory for all children of 
both sexes between 6 and 14 years of age, it being further prescribed 
that boys under 18 and over 14 who have not completed the primary 
course shall be obliged to attend evening or Sunday sessions. 

Elemental primary instruction comprises three years, and the 
scholastic term is six months. Classes are of 30 minutes’ duration 
with 10-minute recesses between them. The complementary studies 
also are of three years’ length, classes during the latter course being 
of 50 minutes’ duration. The following tables give an idea of the 
subjects studied in these sections of primary instruction: 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
I. Moral education: 


1. Ethics. 
2. Good manners. 
IT. Intellectual education: 
3. Reading and fundamentals of the mother tongue. 
4. Writing. 
5. Arithmetic. 
6. General geography of Guatemala. 
7. Object lessons. 
8. Elementary history of Guatemala. 
9. Elementary agriculture. 
10. English. 
III. Physical education: 
11. Manual training. 
12. Gymnastics. 
13. Military drill. 
14. Calisthenics. 
IV. Artistic education: 
15. Drawing. 
16. Singing. 
V. Special education for girls: 
17. Needlework. 
18. Domestic science. 
19. Gardening. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
I. Moral education: 
1. Ethics. 
2. Civics. 
3. Good manners. 
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I. Moral Education—Continued. 
4, Progressive reading and composition. 
5. Spanish grammar. 
6. Writing. 
Arithmetic. 
8. Geography of Guatemala, Central America, world. 
9. History of Guatemala, Central America, world. 
II. Intellectual education: 
10. Elementary natural sciences—zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology. 
11. Elementary experimental sciences—mechanics, physics, chemistry. 
12. Hygiene. 
13. Bookkeeping. 
14. English. 
III. Physical education: 
15. Gymnastics. 
16. Military drill. 
17. Calisthenics. 
18. Vocal music. 
19. Drawing—lineal, free-hand, 
IV. Artistic education. 
V. Special education for girls: 
20. Handwork. 
21. Domestic science. 
22. Gardening. 


According to the statistics contained in the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the year 1917, the number of pupils 


enrolled in 1916 was 67,152, distributed among 1,942 schools, as 
follows: 
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lementallschoolsitorcirlss. 225...) oso = eee oe eee ee oe 516 
Complementary schoolsttor boys--- s--5-- +.) - 2... 4-12 Saeco 30 
Complementany echoolstforeirlss Se ce sc es et ae ee eee 34 
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induetrialaschoolssforoirls seme sos 4 ee nee eee terre 6 
Nichtschoolstorlaboters. 22: 2 aaase s-' -cieees ac oe eee 49 
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LE bets ste a haya) |= aemezneenn Seer ered se eee areal Get Nn REY Sea erie eee a de 317 

ANG tale etiam ms Se wipes a ane earl ee ee 1, 942 


The principal object of the industrial schools for boys, as well as 
those for girls, is to impart the rudiments of learning and at the same 
time prepare young people of both sexes for the exercise of the 
several industrial professions. The ‘‘ Estrada Cabrera’ Industrial 
School for boys in the capital had an enrollment of 69 pupils in 1916 
and of 85 in the corresponding girls’ school. Students upon finishing 
the complementary course may enroll either in the national institutes 
to enter upon secondary education or in the normal schools in case 
they intend to enter the teaching profession. 
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The course of secondary instruction requires five years and that 
of the normal school four years, according to the following curricula: 


INSTITUTES. 


First year: Elementary Spanish grammar, elementary English, arithmetic, cosmog- 
raphy and physiography, geography and history of Central America, lineal drawing. 

Second year: Second-year Spanish grammar, second-year English, algebra, zoology, 
descriptive geography, physiology and hygiene. 

Third year: Third-year English, geometry and trigonometry, botany and mineral- 
ogy, ancient and medieval history, first-year French, military tactics and organiza- 
tion (does not apply to women). 

Fourth year: Fourth-year English, second-year French, introductory philosophy 
physics and mechanics, modern history, bookkeeping, stenography. 

Fifth year: Fifth-year English, third-year French, second-year philosophy, chem- 
istry, general grammar and rhetoric, civics and political economy. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

First year: Spanish grammar, elementary English, arithmetic, cosmography and 
physiography, theoretical pedagogy. 

Second year: Botany and mineralogy, second-year English, algebra, geography and 
history of Central America, practical pedagogy, first-year French, military tactics 
and organization (not applicable to girls). 

Third year: Physiology and hygiene, third-year English, geometry, descriptive 
geometry, stenography, second-year French. 

Fourth year: Fourth-year English, theoretical and practical meteorology, book- 
keeping, mechanics, physics and chemistry, universal history, stenography, third- 
year French. 

Classes meet daily, are of 50 minutes’ duration, and are divided 
by 10-minute recesses. Pupils are not obliged to recite more than 
six hours daily; during the remainder of their available time they 
may study or practice composition, declamation, etc. There are 
normal departments in many national institutes, in which there 
are three classes of pupils——boarders, day pupils, and students who 
take some meals at the institution. Instruction is free, and in the 
‘ase of boarders room and table expenses only are charged. 

The school year.of the institute is from January 2 to October 31 
of each year. The examinations are individual and 30 minutes are 
allowed for each. No pupil may be enrolled in the second year or in 
any higher institution without having passed successful examinations 
in all branches of the lower school. If, however, failure to pass an 
examination occurs in one subject only, the pupil has the right to 
enroll in the class next above and take corresponding examinations 
if before such examinations he shall have successfully passed an 
examination in the subject in which he had failed. 

The pupils who successfully pass examinations in all the branches of 
study comprised under secondary education may be candidates for 
the degree of graduate in science and arts, to obtain which it is 
necessary to pass a private examination of one hour in the subjects 
of the curriculum, and another public one, in which the applicant 
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must present a written thesis and be questioned for at least one hour 
upon the subject matter contained therein. 

The same rules govern instruction in the normal schools, the 
degree obtained upon graduation after the public and private exami- 
nations (which may take place only after successful completion of 
the course of study) being master of primary instruction. In the 
normal schools also boarding and day pupils are received as well as 
students who take meals only at the schools. To enter as a boarder 
it is necessary, aside from the general conditions that must be met, 
to be a native of Central America, to be over 14 years of age, and to 
promise to serve the Government as a teacher for at least five years 
from the time the degree is attained. 

The statistics contained in the Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction for 1917 relative to the year 1916 give the following 
figures concerning enrollment in the institutions of secondary, 
normal, special, or professional instruction: 
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On May 2, 1918, the Government of Guatemala promulgated a 
decree creating the University of Guatemala, which is to be known 
as the ‘Universidad Estrada Cabrera.’ To give a more adequate 
conception of the far-reaching effect in Guatemalan educational 
circles of this important center of culture, which will without doubt 
play a noteworthy rdle in the future of the country, it may be of 
interest to transcribe a part of the decree promulgated on August 21, 
1918, supplementary to that of May: 

ArticLe I, Higher professional instruction shall be under the supervision of the 
National University and of the various colleges which exist at present and which may 
be established in the future. 

Art. II. The university shall be governed by a superior council composed of a 


president, six members (who shall be the deans of the existing colleges or those estab- 
lished subsequently), a secretary, and a treasurer. The president shall be elected by 
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direct vote of all the faculty and the two last-mentioned officers by vote of all the 
members of the council. At the same elections the substitutes shall be designated, to 
remain in office two years. * * * 

Art. IV. The colleges which shall for the present be organized are the following: 

(a) College of law, notarial training, social and political sciences. 

(b) College of medicine and surgery. 

(c) College of mathematics. 

(d) College of natural sciences and pharmacy. 

(e) College of philosophy, literature. and speculative sciences. 

(f) College of agronomy. 

The remaining articles treat in detail of the organization of the 
respective colleges. The university was formally opened on Sep- 
tember 15, the anniversary of the independence of Guatemala. 

Previous to the creation of the university there were in operation 
only the colleges of law and philosophy and the schools of medicine 
and engineering, the colleges of natural sciences and pharmacy and 
of agronomy being an innovation. 

Guatemala is already recovering from the serious situation occa- 
sloned by the earthquake of December, 1917, which destroyed many 
of her handsomest educational buildings, including the military 
academy. Nevertheless, in the month of August, 23 schools were 
opened, endowed by the departments of Guatemala, and at one of 
the dedicatory ceremonies the President of the Republic, in refer- 
ring to the catastrophe that had devastated his country, summed up 
the determined desire of the Guatemalan Nation to raise, upon 
the ruins wrought by the cataclysm, the new scholastic edifices 
which will become the temples where youth is instructed and the 
mind of the people cultivated. ‘‘I remember the bitter hours of the 
earthquake,” said the Chief Magistrate of Guatemala, ‘‘and I remem- 
ber that only acommon anxiety and a resolute desire united us—that 
of remaining upon this soil, of resisting all the furies of nature, and of 
conquering by our energy and patriotism, under the impulse of the 
sacred conviction that the capital would arise again on this same spot, 
more beautiful than ever. And these, our legitimate hopes, have 
been realized, because the erecting of these 23 schools, better equipped 
and endowed than formerly, must mean to every impartial Guate- 
malan, to every calm critic, and to every patriotic heart, nothing less 
than the sure and immutable foundations of an entirely new Guate- 
mala, which will be new not only in her material renaissance, but also 
in the ideals which her new institutions will symbolize, of which the 
university founded yesterday and all those schools which unite the 
aesthetic and hygienic conditions coveted in modern pedagogy are 
proof self-evident.” 

Let us hope that these happy auguries may be fulfilled in a rela- 
tively short time and that the Guatemalan Nation may go forward 
with even greater rapidity toward the goal of progress, taking advan- 
tage of one of the most important factors in modern advancement-—— 
the momentous issue of public instruction. 
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of title ‘‘Reptiblica de Cuba, secretaria de agricultura, comercio y trabajo.’’) 

Department of commerce: Annual report, 1917. Washington, G. P. O., 1917. diagrs. 
WANG) es tebe 

Federal trade commission: Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. Wash- 
impton, Gi yO, LOlie 7410. Om. 

Keystone view company: Stereograph catalog number 20. Including detail title 
lists of travel-tours, special historical sets, popular industrial series. Meadville, 
Pa. Keystone View Company, no date. 130,16 p. 8°. 

National foreign trade convention: Preliminary list cf delegates appointed of whom 
council was advised up to Tuesday, April 16 ... Cincinnati, Procter and 
Collier Press, 1918. 32p. 8°. 

Panama Canal. Governor: Annual report, 1917. Washington, G. P.O., 1917. map. 
diagrs. 414 p. 8°. 

Portland cement association: Catalog of books, periodicals and pamphlets in the 
library of the Portland cement association. Chicago, [1918]. 59 p. 8°. Cover 
title. 

Tariff commission: The brush industry. Commercial and industrial conditions in 
the United States and in foreign countries. Tariff laws affecting brushes, court 
and treasury decisions. Washington, G. P.O., 1918. 77 p. 8°. 

The surgical instrument industry in the United States. Washington, G. P. O., 
1918. 54p. 8°. 
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Alegrett, Sebastian: Curso elemental de telegrafia eléctrica. Primera edicidn, 
Panama, Benedetti Hermanos, Editores, 1912. illus. 176 p. 12°. (Pr-ce, $1.25.) 

Briceno, Eladio: Tables for liquidating salaries, pensions, rents, and everything 
having a fixed monthly rate from ten cents up to one thousand dollars for 
months of 28, 29, 30, and 31 days. [Panama, Benedetti Hermanos.] 1914. In 
Spanish and English. 27 p. 8°. (Price, 50 cents.) 

British Guiana: Report on the lands and mines department for the year 1917 
town, “The Argosy” Co. Ltd., 1918. 22,x p. 4°. 

Carranza, Adolfo S.: El crimen de la guerra. Articulo publicado en La Gaceta el 
30 de agosto de 1918. Tucuman, Tall. de La Gaceta, 1918. 24p. 16°. 

Cooper, Clayton Sedgwick: Understanding South America. New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1918. front. pls. 426 p. 8°. (Price, $2.) 

Courtney, N. L.: Courtney’s interpreter, Spanish-English with phonetic pronuncia- 
tion. Compiled by N. L. Courtney. [Panama, Benedetti Hermanos.] [1912. | 
iv, 132 p. 12°. (Price, 75 cents.) 

Great Britain. Foreign Office: Annual statement of trade of the United Kingdom 
with foreign countries and British possessions 1917, compared with four preced- 
ing years. Compiled in the statistical office of the customs and excise depart- 
ment. Vol. 1. London, Published by his Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. 
xv, 695 p. 4°. Price, 6 shillings. 

Irving national bank: Foreign trade thought of 1918. Excerpts from addresses de- 
livered at the fifth national foreign trade convention. Cincinnati, Ohio. April 
18-20, 1918. New York, Published by Irving National Bank, 1918. 75, (1) 
pal2" 

Mérimée, Ernesto: Compendio de la historia de la literatura Espanola. Traduccidn 
castellana de E. Nercasseau y Moran. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta y enc. ‘‘La 
Ilustracion,’’ 1911. xiv, 460 p. 8°. 

New York Evening Post: After-war trade plans of five nations: Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Germany. A series of five articles setting forth the preparations 
which these countries are making to expand their foreign trade when the world 
conflict ends. Reprinted from the ‘“‘ New York Evening Post,’’? 1918. [20]p. 4°. 

Nims, Marion R.: Woman in the war. Prepared [in the] News Department of the 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense. A Bibliography. Washing- 
tonwG a0, NOLS si ps .Bo8 

Potter, Marion E. (ed.): The United States catalog supplement. Books published, 
1912-1917. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1918. 2298 p. 4°. 
Price, $36. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1918. 
Market for steel -and:iron:productst-..2-.2-.c.-csss22se0--2--- .. Aug. 31 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul 
at Rosario. 
Argentine railway taxation controversy.................---.---- Sept. 9 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general at Buenos Aires. 
Argentine sugar crop prospect...... Bee aa NS ee Le SERN COR TR ote Sept. 10 Do. 
NewsArgentine fishing/enterprises:-. 540242c0s ce be -tec ees e cose os d0e- Do. 
No further increase in Argentine railway rates..................- Sept. 14 Do. 
Proposed heavier Argentine export tax.................-..-.---- Sept. 17 Do. 
Foreign trade for first three months of 1918..................-.-- Sept. 18 Do. 
Customs revenues for first eight months of 1918..................--- GOmase Do. 
Argentine Government proposes to encourage shipbuilding... ... Sept. 19 Do. 
Pamphlet, ‘“‘ Business Conditions in Argentina,’’ Report No. 142.. Sept. 25 Do. 
Buenos? Aires live-stockishow-- tus... es oes cone eee cee. Oct. 2 Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Criticims of methods of American exporters.................-.-. Sept. 9 | Richard P. Momsen, vice 
| consul at Rio de Janeiro. 
Crude rubber exports for the month of August.............-.-- Sept. 16 | George H. Pickerell, consul 
at Para. 
Markets for American-made dyes...................------------- Sept. 17 | Albert G. Coffin, jr., vice 
consul at Bahia. 
Japanese commercial activities in South America................/.-- dos.c/| Richard P. Momsen. 
Exports and imports of confectionery......................----- Oct. 1] Do. 
Mea importationsimtossrazilles ese: ses eee eee) sees Oct Do, 
Educationin theiStaterof Paranal: 2.) 22).) 22. es Oct. 5 | Do. 
Brazilian coal-pulverizing industry...................2---------- Oct; 63) Do. 
New agencies of American bank established in Brazil............ Oct ai Do. 
Mextileindustres im Brazil-seee ae. ee en ears | Oct. 17 Do. 
COLOMBIA. 
Copy of “Revista Agricola”’ (organ of the Colombian Ministry June 22 | John A. Dunn, vice consul 
of Commerce and Agriculture. ) | at Barranquilla. 
Hobaccowmarke th Onsen e meena cease sac eee ere aeeee Nov. 6 | Claude E. Guyant, consul 
| | at Barranquilla. 
MEXICO, 


Mexican railway equipment and operation 
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Austin C. Brady, consul at 
| Manzanillo. 
sbdoneumcaseebaccasueanodoanascs Oct. 8 | Joseph W. Rowe, vice consul 
at Mexico City. 

Do 


Facilities for traffic with Canada 











New steamship line to be established on the Pacific coast... ...- Oct. 9 E 
Nonacknowledgment of orders by American firms............... Oct. 31 | Wilber T. Gracey, consul at 
Monterey. 
Study of English in Mexican college...............2.-------+---- Nov. 1. Edward A. Dow, consul at 
| Ciudad Jaurez. 
URUGUAY. | 
Armour Subsidiary to erect cold-storage plant at Montevideo...| July 30 | William Dawson, consul at 
’ Montevideo. 
Uruguayan Notes.—Red Cross Emblems; postal service between | July 31 | Do. 
Uruguay and the United States—Manufacture of chemicals. 
Subjects for discussion at commercial congress at Montevideo...) Aug. 14 Do. 
Seal killing suspended in Uruguay for 1918...............-.....- | Sept. 4 Do. 
ce en Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Mon-| Sept. 5 Do. 
evideo. ; 
American agricultural machinery in Uruguay..................- Sept. 24 Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
The city of Valencia and its commerce and industries ........- | Sept. 14 | Frank Anderson Henry, 
consul at Puerto Cabello. 
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The PROPOSED BUDGET which President Irigoyen submitted 
to Congress for the year 1919 estimates the expenditures at 
397,361,680 pesos, national currency (paper peso =$0.4245). The 
executive recommends that part of the revenues be collected from 
an income tax imposed upon every bores or incorporated body 
domiciled in the Republic at the rate of 2 per cent on their net 
income of the preceding year. Persons nonresident in the country, 
whether Argentine citizens or foreigners, and corporations organized 
outside the national jurisdiction are, under the proposed law, to 
pay 3 per cent on the net incomes obtained from their property 
situated in the Republic. Besides the taxes referred to, the proposed 
law provides that every contributor shall pay an additional quota 
per annum on the total income in accordance with the following 
scale of values expressed in national currency: 2,500 to 5,000 pesos, 
% per cent; 5,000 ” 10,000, 1 per cent; 10,000 to 20,000, 14 per cent; 
20,000 to 30,000, 2 per cent; 30,000 to 40,000, 24 per cent; 40,000 
to 50,000, 3 per cent; 50,000 to 60,000, 34 per cent; 60,000 to 70,000, 
4 per cent; 70,000 to 80,000, 44 per cent; 80,000 to 90,000, 5 per 
cent; 90,000 to 100,000, 6 per cent; and more than 100,000 pesos, 7 
per cent. There was recently inaugurated at Venado Tuerto, 
Province of Santa Fe, a new Argentine FREEZING PLANT incor- 
porated under the name of ‘‘Frigorifico Santafecino”’ operated by a 
Franco-Argentine syndicate. The plant is located on the Argentine 
Central Railway in one of the most important cattle districts of 
the Republic. The installation is modern in every respect. One of 
the commendable things which this company has done in the erection 
and equipment of its plant is the providing of suitable accommoda- 
tions for the hundreds of workmen that it will employ in the estab- 
lishment. Press reports state that a Spanish STEAMSHIP LINE 
with five large vessels available will soon establish a regular 
service between Buenos Aires, New York, and the principal ports of 
of Spain.——The plans adopted for the construction of a new 
PUBLIC LIBRARY at Bahia Blanca call for the expenditure of 
180,000 pesos, national currency. This library recently came 
into the possession of a legacy of about 250,000 pesos left it by 
the late Argentine philanthropist, Luis C. C 
ago the National Congress approved laws providing for the sur- 
vey and construction of a RAILWAY from Catamarca to Tucu- 
man, a distance of 186 kilometers, at an estimated cost of 6,509,080 
gold pesos (gold peso=$0.9648). The road was never completed, 
but recently arrangements were made to continue construction 
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work and to shorten the line about 30 kilometers, and it is ex- 
pected that at no distant date the two cities referred to will be 
in direct rail communication with each other. An EXPOSI- 
TION OF HORSES for breeding purposes was held in Buenos 
Aires October 17, 18, and 19, 1918, and on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th of the present month exhibits of saddle and draft horses 
took place in Palermo (Buenos Aires). In September last an 
exposition of live stock was held in Palermo, the principal fea- 
tures of which were the exhibits of blooded cattle, especially 
Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn. One of the bulls on exhibition 
brought 50,000 pesos, national currency. The exhibits of sheep 
were also very fine, and blooded rams were sold at prices ranging 
from 1,500 to 3,500 pesos each.—The National Grape Growers’ 
Association of the Argentine Republic has taken steps to secure 
the use of Government transports for shipments of WINE TO 
BRAZIL. Investigations show that Brazil offers an excellent 
market at the present time for Argentine wines.——The FRENCH 
MUTUAL AID SOCIETIES of the Argentine Republic have made 
arrangements to merge into a single federation with headquarters 
in Buenos Aires.——In September last the Government of Chile 
sent a special mission to the Argentine Republic to assist in the 
unveiling of the MONUMENT to be erected in Rodriguez Pefia 
Plaza in the city of Buenos Aires in honor of the Chilean patriot, 
Gen. O'Higgins, on September 18, 1918.——The President of the 
Republic has submitted to the National Congress a bill encourag- 
ing the construction and maintenance of a MERCHANT MARINE. 











The department of finance of the Bolivian Government has ad- 
vised the four national banks of Bolivia of its desire to obtain funds 
for the continuance of construction work on the POTOSI TO SUCRE 
RAILWAY by the sale to or taking over through them of an issue of 
bonds to the amount of 7,000,000 bolivianos (boliviano = $0.3893). 
According to an estimate of Engineer Milner, published in September, 
1918, the total cost for completing this railway, including an expendi- 
ture forrolling stock of 650,000 bolivianos, is, approximately, 19,431,165 
bolivianos. The amount eet on the line at the time the esti- 
mate referred to was made was 2,905,000 bolivianos, so that the sum 
now required to build and equip the road to Sucre is estimated at 
16,526,165 bolivianos. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
this estimate may have to be revised upward on account of the ever 
increasing cost of labor and building materials. It is thought that 
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the proceeds of the issue of 7,000,000 bolivianos in bonds will be sufh- 
cient to lay the rails to kilometer 113 in the vicinity of Pampa Tambo 
or Vila Vila, some 20 kilometers from the point indicated on the survey 
for the crossing of the Pilcomayo River. The Vulcan Iron Works 
recently shipped a large locomotive to be used in the construction 
work of the Potosi to Sucre Railway. This engine has arrived, was 
set up in the shops of the Bolivian Railway Co. at Uyuni, and is now 
being utilized in construction work.—On October 22 last President 
José Gutiérrez Guerra convened the NATIONAL CONGRESS IN 
EXTRA SESSION in the city of La Paz to consider, among other 
things, the budget, municipal licenses, accidents to workmen, addi- 
tional credits, the moratorium law, customs tariff, Cochabamba to 
Santa Cruz Railway, bills to create a bureau of agriculture and stock 
raising, a national agronomic and veterinary institute in Trinidad, 
potable water supply for La Paz, coining of money in Potosi, a school 
of agriculture and stock raising at Cordillera, subvention in the 
construction of hospitals in La Paz, colonization in Pilcomayo, 
and bills concerning the sanitation of cities and the laying of sew- 
ers.——The Bolivian Congress has appropriated 5,000 bolivianos 
to be expended in the construction of a HIGHWAY from Tupiza to 
San Juan via Mochara.——A bill has been introduced into Congress 
calling for the appropriation of 100,000 bolivianos to be used in fur- 
nishing the city of Santa Cruz with a supply of POTABLE WaA- 
TER.—A TELEGRAPH line is being built from La Paz to Par- 
quepujio. In September last a night school for students of teleg- 
raphy was opened in the national capital. A delegation of Bolivian 
workmen has presented a PAINTING to José Pardo, President of 
Peru, as a testimony of appreciation of courtesies received from him 
and the Peruvian people during their recent visit to that country.—— 
El Norte, a daily newspaper of La Paz, states that steps have been 
taken to make one of the features of the celebration in 1925 of the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Bolivia, the unveiling of an 
EQUESTRIAN STATUE of Simon Bolivar in Potosi in recognition 
of his services to the cause of liberty and as a symbal of admiration 
for his virtues and genius. 
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The States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, and Parana in 
southern Brazil all contain beds of BITUMINOUS COAL. The coal 
deposits of Rio Grande do Sul are at present operated by three well- 
organized concerns. The Minas Coal Co. of Jacuhy was incorporated 
in April, 1917, to prospect and mine the coal veins of the Leao plan- 
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tation in the municipality of Sao Jeronymo. This company began 
operations with a capital of 8,000 contos (paper conto = $230). One 
of the most important things the company did at the time it com- 
menced to extract coal from its properties was to begin the construc- 
tion of a railway from the mines to port Maua on the Jacuhy River, 
a distance of 60 kilometers. Thirty-eight kilometers of the line have 
been in operation for some time, and it is expected that during the 
present month the entire road will be completed and opened to 
traffic. The coal company has leases and purchased options on the 
Leao plantation and near-by lands covering an area of about 9 square 
leagues. The prospecting of a section of this basin shows coal 
deposits estimated at 22,000,000 tons. Geologists who have studied 
the entire carboniferous section referred to are of the opinion that 
the basin contains some 500,000,000 tons of coal of an excellent 
quality. At the present time coal is being taken from surface veins. 
Recently, however, two shafts, 140 meters deep, were sunk and a good: 
quality of coal veins were encountered. It is proposed to equip 
these shafts with suitable machinery, follow up the veins, and extract 
the coal by the use of modern processes. At the present time about 
500 miners are employed by this company in taking out coal, and the 
number will probably be largely increased in the near future. These 
mines, which at first produced 1,500 tons of coal monthly, will soon 
have an output of 30,000 tons per month. Six locomotives and 90 
coal cars are used in hauling the coal to the fluvial port where it is 
loaded on barges and sold principally to the Lloyd Brasileiro Steam- 
ship Co. Another company operating in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul is the San Geronimo Railway & Mining Co., with a capital of 
6,000 contos and a monthly output of 15,000 tons of coal which it 
is expected to soon increase to 30,000 tons. This coal property 
covers an area of 2,179 hectares, and the coal available for extraction 
is estimated at 10,000,000 tons. The Riograndense Coal Co. has 
lately been organized with a capital of 1,000 contos. This company 
proposes to operate the Butia mines. Before the outbreak of the 
Kuropean war most of the coal imported into Brazil came from 
Great Britain. In 1917, however, nearly all of the imported coal 
was from the United States. An English company has arranged 
to establish a BUTTON AND COMB FACTORY in the city of 
Pelotas in southern Brazil. <A factory for the manufacture of canvas 
bags recently began operations in Pelotas. While coffee is the best 
known and most important crop of the State of Sao Paulo, special 
attention is now being given to the cultivation of RICE and other 
cereals, as well as sugar cane, the manufacture of alcohol, and the 
exportation of frozen meats. In the western part of the State there 
are still large areas covered with virgin forests containing a great 
variety of valuable timber trees, among which are peroba, canella, 
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cedar, faveiro, pine, etc.——The President of the Republic has 
authorized the Atlas Assurance Co. (Ltd.), of London, to engage in 
the FIRE INSURANCE business in the Republic. An exposition 
of NATIVE FIBERS, suitable for the manufacture of twine, rope, 
cordage, cables, and similar articles, was held -recently in Maranhao. 
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The department of industry and public works of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment has recommended that Congress authorize the issuance and 
expenditure of the proceeds of 6,500,000 pesos of bonds in the build- 
ing of IRRIGATION DAMS in the Aconcagua River at the points 
known as ‘“‘E] Salto del Soldado” and ‘Los Leones,” the former 
dam to have a height of 85 and the latter 60 meters. These dams 
would form reservoirs capable of storing 58,000,000 cubic meters of 
water, or a quantity sufficient to irrigate 80,000 hectares of land. 
At the “Salto del Soldado” the Aconcagua River has a width of 10 
meters and flows between perpendicular stone walls 85 meters in 
height. This would form a reservoir capable of storing 28,000,000 
cubic meters of water. The dam at Los Leones, which is 3,000 
meters above the level of the sea, would enable an additional 
30,000,000 cubic meters of water to be stored. Should Congress 
give its approval to this undertaking it is planned to begin the con- 
struction of these dams at once. Press reports state that con- 
struction work in Santiago has been temporarily suspended on the 
School of Engineering and Architecture, and the SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE BUILDINGS because of a lack of funds. The Depart- 
ment of Industry and Public Works has recommended that Congress 
appropriate 2,000,000 pesos to be used in continuing this work.—— 
The TELEGRAPH CONGRESS which met in Concepcion from the 
18th to the 25th of September, 1918, recommended, among other 
things, the publication in Concepcion of a monthly periodical de- 
voted to the interests of telegraphers; the establishment of a federa- 
tion of Chilean telegraphers with insurance, mutual-aid and educa- 
tional departments; the pensioning of telegraphers after 25 years of 
active service; the construction of another telegraph line from 
Temuco direct to Santiago; a minimum wage of 150 pesos (peso = 
$0.32) for beginners; a maximum 8-hour day with increased pay 
for extra service; equality of preparation for telegraphers of both 
sexes at the time of entering the service, and rewards for long and 
efficient service.——An EXPOSITION OF WOVEN FABRICS, 
made by the industrial schools of Valparaiso, was held in that city 
in September last under the auspices of the municipal government. 
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The exhibits consisted of numerous articles wrought by students, 
varying irom coarse floor carpets to delicate laces and drawn work.—— 
The BOY SCOUTS of Chile have arranged to publish a magazine 
entitled “El Explorador”’ (The Scout) as a medium of information 
and propaganda concerning their work in the Republic. The 
Bureau of Railways has set aside 1,000,000 pesos, gold (gold peso = 
$9.365) for the purchase of WESTINGHOUSE BRAKKS for the 
State Railways.—The proposed NEW GOVERNMENT PALACE, 
plans for which have been approved by the Board of Public Works, 
is estimated to cost 6,000,000 pesos and to require five years to com- 
plete.———A_ project is under consideration for the utilization of 
Lake Laja, a body of water about 50 kilometers long, situated to the 
east of the Antuco volcano and the Polcura cordillera at an eleva- 
tion of 1,485 meters above the level of the sea, for IRRIGATION 
purposes. The works contemplated require the construction of 

tunnel 600 meters long. The total cost is estimated at 300,000 pesos. 








According vo press reports the reorganized CABINET of the 
Colombian Government is as follows: Gen. Marcelino Arango, secre- 
tary of home government; Dr. Pedro Antonio Molina, secretary of 
foreign relations; Dr. Pomponio Guzman, secretary of finance; Dr 
Jorge Roa, secretary of war; Senor Rafael del Corral, secretary o 
public works; Dr. Simén Aratijo, secretary of agriculture and com- 
merce; and Dr. J. F. Insignares Sierra, secretary of public instruc- 
tion. Gen. Francisco Sorzano has been appointed MINISTER to 
Bolivia and Chile; Dr. Roberto Ancizar, minister to the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay; Seftor Luis Tanco Argaez, minister to 
Brazil; Dr. Manuel Esguerra, minister near the governrents of 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, and Costa Rica, with 
residence in Managua, Nicaragua; Sergio A. Baron, consul general of 
Colombia in San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. Julio Villegas, consul of Colom- 
bia in Paita, Peru; and Alberto Tacea, consul of Colombia in Merida, 
Yucatan.——-A recent CENSUS of the city of Medellin shows a 
population of 47,354. The district of Medellin, including the city, 
villages, and rural inhabitants, contains 75,354 people.—-—In October 
last Dr. Rafaet del Corral, secretary of public works, inspected the 
DREDGING operations now being carried on in the Magdalena River 
and reports the removal of most of the obstructions dangerous to 
navigation in that stream. The secretary also inspected on the 
same trip the Tolima Railway, and predicts that that road will be 
completed to Ibague about the middle of 1919. The lack of rolling 
stock is one of the things that has prevented a more rapid construction 
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of this ine-——A SCHOOL FOR CHAUFFEURS was recently 
established in Bogota. A thorough course of instruction is planned 
to be given to pupils and particular attention will be paid to the 
imparting of such practical and theoretical knowledge as will be of 
use in the care, management, and repair of automobiles.——The 
department of Cundinamarca has 34,152 children registered in the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 19,120 of whom are males and 15,032 females. 
Of this number 98 per cent attend regularly——A new DAILY 
NEWSPAPER, entitled ‘““La Mafiana,’”’ made its appearance in 
Bogota during the latter part of October, 1918, under the direction 
of Juan Cristobal Martinez. ‘‘La Civilizaci6n”’ is the name of a new 
weekly paper soon to be published in Cartagena by Gabriel Porras 
Troconis and Luis C. Guizado.——In connection with the celebra- 
tion of the first centenary of national independence the Academy 
of Jurisprudence of Colombia established a competitive ANNUAL 
LITERARY CONTEST for the best thesis on subjects relating to 
law and political science. The jury has just awarded the first prize, 
corresponding to the period 1916-17, to Francisco José Chaux, a 
member of the Colombian Congress, for his unpublished work entitled 
“Ta Posesién’’? submitted to the University of Popayan. The 
second prize went to Dr. Antonio Arango G., who wrote upon the 
‘Monetary Questions of Colombia.’’>——The AMERICAN MERCAN- 
TILE BANK of Colombia, an institution financed by American 
capital, opened a branch in Cartagena in October last. Press reports 
state that this bank also proposes to establish branches in Cali, 
Buenaventura, and at other commercial and industrial centers of the 
Republic. In addition to the office of this bank in Bogota, branches 
have also been established at Medellin and Barranquilla. 


COSTA RICA 





The superintendent and board of directors of the public school of 
the village of San Marcos de Tarrazi have added to the regular 
curriculum special courses in which pupils who are deemed apt for 
the work are taught how to make HATS, BROOMS, BRUSHES 
valises, trunks, and banana flour. The materials used in the manu- 
facture of hats are straw, a certain kind of rush, cabuya, and maize 
fiber, all of which when skillfully woven and shaped, make light, 
attractive, and serviceable hats. Broom corn, horse and other 
coarse hairs, and bristles are used in the making of brooms and brushes ; 
rattan, coarse straw, and a number of fibers in the manufacture of 
valises and basket trunks; and well-ripened, dried bananas in the 
manufacture of banana flour. Some of the articles made by the 
pupus of the school referred to were so artistic and perfect that they 
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were placed on exhibition at the State fair recently held in San José. 
The best hats made from the materials mentioned comefrom the city of 
San Ramon and are finished with such perfection by boys and girls 
between the ages of 6 and 12 years that the United Fruit Co., accord- 
ing to press reports, keeps a supply of them in stock in its stores in 
Bocas del Toro, Colon, and Panama. These hats sell at wholesale at 
from 10 to 12 colones (colon =$0.4653) a dozen, the prices varying 
according tosize, quality, and color. Many of the schools of the Repub- 
lic are training their pupils to engage in this industry in order to assist 
in supplying the home and foreign demand for these goods. 
Experiments in SILKE WORM CULTURE are being made by Sr. 
Giraldo Tejada in the city of San José. The worms are grown in 
colonies and are classified and kept in separate sections according to 
their development. The experiments so far are reported to have 
been quite successful. Senor Tejada has taken this means of making 
an active, practical propaganda in silkworm culture and in the pro- 
duction of cocoons in Costa Rica, where he believes the industry can 
be commercially developed. School children and other persons who 
visit the exhibits have had explained to them in a simple and thorough 
manner the methods followed in propagating the worms, and the 
way in which they are fed and cared for. Efforts are made to impress 
parties interested in this industry with the success with which it 
could be carried on in Costa Rica, and the probable profits resulting 
therefrom. The city of Alajuela has in successful operation a 
coeducational institute in which pupils are taught the art of manu- 
facturing COTTON AND WOOLEN FABRICS, as well as the use of 
native fibers in the making of cloth, jute sacking, ete. The RICE 
crop of Osa canton during the present year is estimated at 1,000,000 
pounds, or about one-third of the quantity annually consumed in the 
Republic. This district still has considerable land available suited 
to the cultivation of rice, and efforts are being made to induce colonists 
to settle there and engage in the cultivation of this cereal, inasmuch 
as the yield is abundant, the prices good, and the profits large. An 
instance is given of a farmer who last season expended 15,000 colones 
in preparing the land, planting, harvesting, and marketing a crop of 
rice which brought 45,000 colones (colon=$0.4653), or a net profit 
to the agriculturist referred to of 30,000 colones. 














According to press reports designs have been made and a contract 
signed for the painting and decorating of the new PRESIDENTIAL 
PALACE in Habana. This work, which will cost $60,000, is to be 
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completed in April, 1919. The designs submitted are allegorical. 
For instance, the decoration of the ceiling of the diplomatic recep- 
tion room symbolizes in coloring and figure the Cuban nation in its 
period of triumph, supported by figures representing right and 
power. The total cost of the edifice will be $1,199,393. Reports 
published during the early part of the present month show that 
1,000 IMMIGRANTS from Spain and the Canary Islands disembarked 
in Habana on their way to the sugar plantations, where they are to 
work in harvesting the cane crop. Cuban plantation owners now 
need thousands of laborers, to whom they are offering good wages. 
The Government is cooperating with the owners of sugar estates in 
inducing immigrants to come into the country to assist in caring for 
the cane crop, which is said to be larger than usual. At the close 
of October, 1918, the EXPORTS OF SUGAR from the port of Sagua 
la Grande were, in round numbers, 1,500,000 sacks, with 70,632 sacks 
still in storage ready for shipment. A recent executive decree 
fixes $300 as the maximum amount of a POSTAL MONEY ORDER 
on the United States that any one person can draw on the same day, 
and $500 as the maximum sum that can be sent to any one person on 
any one day. The charges for postal money orders on the United 
States are as follows: For a money order not exceeding $2.50, 
3 cents; more than $2.50 and not over $5, 6 cents; more than $5 and 
not in excess of $10, 12 cents; more than $10 and not over $20, 23 
cents; more than $20 and not in excess of $30, 35 cents; more than 
$30 and not exceeding $40, 46 cents; more than $40 and not exceeding 
$50, 58 cents; more than $50 and not exceeding $60, 69 cents; more 
than $60 and not exceeding $75, 83 cents, and more than $75 and not 
exceeding $100, $1.15. About the middle of October, 1918, the 
new STOCK EXCHANGE in the national capital opened for business. 
This stock exchange, which gives quotations of petroleum and mining 
shares, will doubtless be a factor in stimulating the development of 
the oil and mining business of the Republic. Recently steps have 
been taken to survey a number of asphalt, copper and petroleum 
claims in the provinces of Habana and Matanzas. In October an 
express and transportation company entitled ‘Compania General 
de Mensajerias y Transportes,’ with a capital of $5,000,000, was 
organized in Habana to engage in the EXPRESS AND FREIGHT 
BUSINESS in the provinces of Pinar del Rio, Habana ,and Mantan- 
Zas. Foreign markets are becoming accustomed to the increased 
prices of Cuban CIGARS, as is shown by the fact that in October 
15,000,000 cigars, valued at $1,500,000, were exported. Most of 
these cigars were shipped to Great Britain. The KLECTRIC 
light and power plant now being installed in the municipality of 
Minas will soon be completed and opened to service. 


























Some months ago active exploration work took place and borings 
were made on PETROLEUM LANDS situated about 4 kilometers 
from the city of Azua, with the result that oil was encountered at a 
depth of 990 feet, the flow being estimated at 150 barrels per day. 
Other shafts are being sunk in the vicinity, and it is proposed to drill 
much deeper in the hope of encountering a greatly increased yield 
of oil. The company interested in the development of these petro- 
leum wells proposes to pipe the oil to Puerto Viejo should the flow 
justify them in doing so, in which case they will construct wharves 
and reservoirs for use in loading vessels with petroleum for export. 
Later on a refinery is planned to be established for refining such 
quantities of oil as may be needed to meet the requirements of the 
home market.——-TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic has been established.._—The 
South Santo Domingo TRADING CO., with a capital of $25,000, 
American gold, has been organized in the national capital. The 
SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION belonging to Divanna, Griselia & Co., 
near Puerto Plata, has a railway, an electric light and power plant, 
and 7,500 tareas (tarea = 629 square meters) of land planted to sugar 
cane. The present crop of sugar is estimated at 50,000 sacks. 
During the grinding season the plantation gives employment to 
about 1,200 men.——On September 20 last the Government’s 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION at Haina, 17 kilome- 
ters from the city of Santo Domingo, was officially opened. Re- 
cently Meliton Gomez gave to the Department of Agriculture of the 
Dominican Government a tract of. land near Puerto Plata for use as 
an agricultural experiment station——Executive order No. 190 
authorizes the printing of the following STAMPS: Fifty thousand of 
the denomination of 10 cents; 25,000 of the denomination of 20 
cents; 25,000 of the denomination of 25 cents; and 5,000 of the 
denomination of $1.——A recent Executive order appoints Surg. 
Reynolds Hayden, United States Navy, CHIEF SANITARY 
OFFICER of the Military Government of Santo Domingo. Con- 
struction work has been commenced on a MACADAM ROAD from 
Santiago to Monte Cristi and the completed portion is now in the 
vicinity of Navarette. Notwithstanding the fact that work is under 
way on both ends of the road, it will probably be a couple of years 
before the highway is finished—F unds to the amount of about 
$75,000 have been provided for the construction of a BRIDGE 
over the Yaqui River. Bids have been requested and it is expected 
that construction work will be commenced before the close of the 
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present year. The completion of the bridge and the opening of 
same to traffic will be a great factor in developing the country in the 
neighborhood of Monte Cristi. 
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Guillermo Serrano, consul of Ecuador in Chile, has recommended to 
the Government of Ecuador the cultivation of CHILEAN MARKETS 
for the disposal of some of the staple products of Ecuador, such as 
coffee, cacao, tobacco, fruits, etc., and calls the attention of Chileans 
to Ecuador as a market for their cereals, flour, and wines. The state- 
ment is made that because of the refund by the Chilean Government 
of the heavy taxes imposed upon the manufacture of Chilean wines 
and liquors, when these are sold in foreign markets, exporters of Chil- 
eal wines are in an unusually fine position to capture the Ecuadorian 
markets, the more so when it is borne in mind that the freight rates 
from Chile to Ecuador are much lower than those charged for Euro- 
pean and Pacific coast shipments and the time of delivery very much 
less. Chilean wines are already well known in Ecuador, and are 
coming into such favor that they are often preferred to European 
and California wines. Hcuadorian tobacco, and especially that from 
the Esmeraldas district, is in high favor in Chile, and is considered by 
many to be equal in quality and flavor to the celebrated Cuban 
tobacco. The prospects for an increased interchange of Ecuadorian 
and Chilean products are, according to the consul referred to, very 
promising. The PROGRESO SUGAR PLANTATION, estab- 
lished in 1879 on Chatham Island of the Galapagos Archipelago, de- 
veloped slowly until 1881 when considerable plantings of cane were 
made and cane mills were installed. Five years later a factory 
operated by steam power was erected for the refining of sugar and the 
distilling of alcohol. Shortly thereafter the plantation was fur- 
ther enlarged by the setting out of coffee trees. One of the main 
difficulties encountered was the lack of fresh water on the plantation, 
the springs in the neighborhood not being sufficient to meet the 
demand. This induced the owners to pipe water for a distance of 
about 5 miles at a cost of £2,000. Another improvement was the 
building of a Decauville railroad, the construction and equipment 
of which cost about £3,500. The annual production of sugar from 
this plantation is some 3,000,000 pounds. In addition to the sugar 
output, the coffee plantation, consisting of 320,000 coffee trees of 
various ages, yields, approximately, 300,000 pounds of coffee annually. 
It is estimated that 175,000 liters of aleohol could be manufactured 
annually from the material available from the sugar plantation, but 
as this quantity has heretofore not been needed, the annual output 
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is limited to about 14,400 liters. In addition to sugar, coffee, and 
alcohol, the fishing and cattle industries of the island are important. 
The cattle now on Chatham Island are estimated at 800 head, 100 
head of horses, and smaller numbers of other domestic animals. 
Codfish and lobsters are very abundant in the waters of the island. 
The Progreso plantation has also set out a number of henequen plants. 
These are in a condition of luxurious growth, and it is predicted 
that in due time they will furnish the raw material for the manu- 
facture of jute sacks and twine required in considerable quantities in 
preparing sugar for shipment. A bill has been introduced into 
congress permitting the IMMIGRATION OF CHINESE coolies for 
the purpose of employing them exclusively in agriculture. 
Congress has enacted a law authorizing the negotiation of a loan 
the proceeds of which is to be used in purchasing and installing an 
ELECTRIC light and power plant at Pelileo. Congress has 
added to the budget for 1918-19 an additional sum of 25,000 sucres 
(sucre = $0.4867), to be expended in the DREDGING and cleaning of 
the Guayas and Babahoyo Rivers. 
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An exposition was held in the hippodrome and its annexes in the 
city of Guatemala from the 28th to the 31st of October, 1918, with 
the object of making known the NATIVE WOODS of the Republic, 
other building materials, the purposes for which they are best suited, 
the articles manufactured therefrom, and especially their use and 
durability as construction materials. Among the woods on exhi- 
bition were special collections of construction timbers; firewoods; 
reeds, rattans, and willows employed in the manufacture of chairs, 
furniture, and other household and industrial articles; woods adapted 
to carriage making and the manufacture of wagons; woods employed 
in the making of staves, hoops, and barrels; woods used exclusively 
in the manufacture of musical instruments and carved objects; 
woods producing gums and resins; and timbers for sundry construc- 
tion work. In addition to the woods on exhibition there were also 
useful exhibits of other building materials, such, for instance, as 
sands, clays, limes, brick, cement, builders’ iron, hardware, and 
roofing, and wall materials. Committees were appointed to make 
awards to the successful exhibitors on each group of materials on 
exhibition. The prizes consisted of gold, silver, and nickel medals 
and of diplomas of honor and cooperation. During the first half of 
1918 the CEREALS harvested in the department of Retalhuleu 
consisted of 94,167 quintals of maize, 991 quintals of beans, and 
1,215 quintals of rice. In addition to these crops the production of 
yucca during the period referred to amounted to 6,724 quintals; of 
bananas, 6,140 quintals; and of raw sugar, 4,056 quintals. One of 
the richest agricultural zones of Guatemala is that of San Marcos de 
Colon, especially noted for its beautiful scenery and extensive coffee 
fields. In the vicinity of El Tumbador, a city of about 4,000 per- 
sons, are a number of coffee plantations which produce from 5,000 
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to 20,000 quintals of coffee annually. This is also one of the most 
prosperous and progressive parts of the Republic, has excellent 
schools, and some of its towns, such, for instance, as EK] Tumbador, 
are well paved and electrically lighted. The National University 
“Estrada Cabrera’? recently conferred the title of DOCTOR OF 
LAWS on Licentiate Don Manuel Estrada Cabrera, President of the 
Republic. According to press dispatches President Cabrera re- 
ceived on November 28, 1918, the decoration of a grand officer of 
the Legion of Honor awarded him in September of the present 
year by the French Government. The consulate of Guatemala 
at Chicago, Ill., has been made a CONSULATE GENERAL. Julio 
F. Bowers, the present consul, has been appointed consul general in 
charge of said office, and Harry R. Hurlbut, vice consul——The 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE of the department of Totonicapan 
has elected Javier Enriquez, chairman, and Manuel José Gonzalez, 
secretary. 











President Dartiguenave has appointed Constantin Benoit, director 
of the National School of Law, SECRETARY OF JUSTICE AND 
WORSHIP.——A special Commission has been appointed recently 
by the Haitian Government to revise the CIVIL AND CRIMINAL 
CODES. The officers of the commission are the president and the 
vice president of the court of cassation and the president of the court 


of appeals. A BOARD OF TRADE has been established at 
Jeremie. The officers of the new organization are A. T. Lestage, 
Georges Weiner, and Numa Chassagne. L’Essor, a daily news- 
paper of Port au Prince under date of October 17 last contains an 
interesting article on the EMPEROR DESSALINES, the founder 
of Haitian independence. J. J. Dessalines was traitorously killed in 
an ambush at Pont Rouge, Haiti, on the 17th of October, 1806.— 
Le Moniteur, the official newspaper, publishes a decree which approves 
the by-laws of the ARTIBONITE TRADING CO., This company 
proposes to engage in the purchase and sale of manufactured goods 
and agricultural products, also in the insurance business. Its 
working capital has been fixed at $75,000. The main store of the 
new company is situated at Gonaives, and the headquarters are in 
New York. The officers are Joseph Fraenkel, Joseph L. Hachtman, 
and Thomas Simmons.——LEGER GAUVIN, a distinguished 
lawyer and former member of the Haitian cabinet, died recently at 
Port au Prince.——Exporters were notified that on and after the 
10th of October the export of MAHOGANY was prohibited. On 
that date all licenses for shipment abroad were canceled.——A 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES has been established at Port au Prince. 
The Postal administration announces that on and after November 
1, a tax of 5 centimes American gold will be imposed on every foreign 
post-parcel received in Haiti. This tax will be in addition to custom 
duty, if any, and will be collected at the time of the delivery of 
the parcels. 
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The last section of the RAILWAY built by the Tela Railroad Co. 
from Puerto Tela to the fluvial port of Progreso was recently inspected 
by a committee representing the Honduran Government. The com- 
pletion and opening to traffic of this road will greatly contribute to 
the development of the rich agricultural and forestal section of the 
Republic which it traverses and will make Puerto Tela at no distant 
date an important commercial center.——The COASTWISE SERV- 
ICE on the north coast of Honduras has recently been greatly 
improved by the Cuyamel Fruit Co., which has established a weekly 
maritime freight and passenger service between Puerto Cortes, Tela, 
Ceiba, and Trujillo. One of the vessels of this company leaves 
Puerto Cortes on Tuesday of each week, visits the ports mentioned, 
and returns to the port of departure on the following Sunday. The 
price charged for passage from port to port is 5 pesos, silver (silver 
peso = $0.7234), including 25 pounds of baggage free, excess 
baggage being charged for at the rate of 1 centavo a pound.——The 
SAN ANTONIO MINE, distant about 7 leagues from Tegucigalpa, 
and which is believed to contain rich deposits of silver ores, is being 
worked on a small scale by Honduran capitalists with the object of 
fully determining the extent and value of the deposits before attempt- 
ing to exploit same on an extensive scale. The mine was formerly 
very productive, and the opinion of experts as well as the results of 
exploration work indicate that it still contains considerable quantities 
of rich ore that can be profitably extracted by the use of modern 
scientific methods.——The Board of Trade of Tegucigalpa has taken 
steps looking to the adoption of an EIGHT-HOUR DAY in the 
commercial houses and stores of the national capital, and if the plan 
is successful an effort is to be made to have the eight-hour day adopted 
in other commercial centers of the country.——The COMMERCIAL 
EXPORT CO. of New York, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Delaware, has been recognized as a juridic entity and 
authorized to maintain an agency and transact business in the 
Republic.——The GENERAL HOSPITAL of Tegucigalpa recently 
purchased 100,000 bricks to be used in the construction and improve- 
ment of anumber of buildings on the hospital grounds. It is expected 
that within a few weeks the woman’s ward and the building for the 
use of the lying-in institute will be ready to receive patients.——A 
BRICKLAYERS UNION has been organized in the city of Teguci- 
galpa with the object of protecting and educating its members.—— 
The contract made by the municipality of Santa Rosa de Copan with 
Fernandez Martinez Espinoza for the installation of an ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER PLANT in the city of Santa Rosa has been 
extended for a period of one year.——It is estimated that the zone 
tributary to and through which the National Railway of Honduras 
passes could be made to produce annually 2,400,000 bunches of 
BANANAS, 12,000 tons of dyewoods, and 10,000 tons of corozo nuts. 
According to reports there is also to be found in that section of Hon- 
duras large quantities of cork, which could be easily collected and 
made ready for export to the markets of the United States and 
Europe. 
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The Mexican Government has been invited to participate in an 
AVIATION CONTEST to be held in Japan in the spring of 1919. 
The aviation school in the City of Mexico recently completed three 
armored airplanes capable of carrying the pilot, a passenger, and 5 
kilos of explosives. These airplanes are equipped with 150 horse- 
power motors. Newspaper reports state that the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., of New York, will soon invest $5,000,000 in con- 
structing two RAILWAYS to connect their smelters with the prin- 
cipal mining districts of the States of-Chihuahua and Durango. 
One of these lines will start from Morse station in Chihuahua, and 
the other from Azarco station in Durango.——Advices from the 
department of agriculture of the Mexican Government are to the 
effect that José Maria Gonzales has established in the City of Mexico 
a factory for the manufacture of COTTONSEED OIL. ‘The factory 
is equipped with modern machinery and is to be operated along the 
most approved scientific lines. The board of trade of Vera Cruz 
is considering a plan looking to the establishment of a COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF ISSUE in that city and for the organization of agricul- 
tural colonies in the State of Vera Cruz. The Mexican consul in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, states that arrangements have been 
made with the Gulf Steamship Co. for an interchange of products 
between the west coast ports of Mexico and BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
via San Francisco. From British Columbia will be brought canned 
salmon, lumber, coal, paper, and other products that are scarce in 
Mexico, in return for coffee, tobacco, rubber, henequin, broom root, 
rice, hard woods, bananas, coconuts, and other tropical products. 
The PORT WORKS OF SALINA CRUZ, Mexico, which have a dry 
dock with a capacity for steamers of 20,000 tons were completed at 
a cost of about 45,000,000 pesos (peso=$0.4985). The wharves are 
equipped with electric cranes and other devices which greatly facili- 
tate the lading and unlading of vessels. Arrangements have 
been made to establish an KLECTRIC TRAMWAY SERVICE 
between Merida and the port.of Progreso, and to this end six electric 
cars have been purchased in New York. The United Railways of 
Yucatan propose to operate these cars every half hour during the 
day. Fi aee compiled by the post-office department of the 
Mexican Government show that there are 439 NEWSPAPERS, 
magazines, and periodicals published in Mexico, 137 of which are 
issued from the national capital. Of these publications, 81 are daily 
papers, 52 semiweekly and triweekly, 180 weeklies and trimonthlies, 
33 bimonthlies, 85 monthlies, and 9 of other periods of publica- 
tion. A WIRELESS telegraph station was recently established 
at Pungarabato, State of Guerrero, powerful enough to communicate 
with the stations at Chapultepec, Acapulco, and other distant points 
of the Republic. The ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO., a Japanese 
line, has resumed its bimonthly service between the west coast of 
Mexico, Central American ports, and San Francisco, Cal. The 
MINT at Culiacan, capital 7 the State of Sinaloa, has been reopened. 
Mints are also being operated at Hermosillo, capital of the State of 
Sonora, and at Mazatlan, in the State of Sinaloa. 
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Data published by El Figaro, a daily newspaper of Managua, 
show the estimated production of SUGAR in Nicaragua for the next 
grinding season to be 300,000 quintals. The sugar on hand in the 
warehouses of the principal plantations of the Republic on September 
1 last, according to figures compiled by agents of the Nicaraguan 
Government, amounted to 13,369 quintals, or about two-thirds of 
the total stock of the country available at that time. For the pur- 
pose of retaining in Nicaragua the entire production of the country 
for home consumption, an executive decree was issued on June 6, 
1918, prohibiting the exportation of sugar. A Mexican capitalist 
recently visited Nicaragua for the purpose of investigating that 
country as a field for the establishment and operation of a CLOTH 
FACTORY. lt is proposed to install a factory that will use in the 
manufacture of fabrics not only wool and cotton but also the fibers 
of a number of textile plants that experiments have shown are 
adapted to the weaving of cloth of varied texture and fineness. A 
newspaper of Managua states that the capitalist referred to has gone 
to the United States to buy such machinery and other supplies as 
may be needed in installing the proposed factory. Although the 
site has not been definitely determined, it is believed that it will be 
located in or near the national capital, not only because of the 
abundance of labor in that vicinity, but also because of the advant- 
ages which Managua offers as a distributing center. A company 
has been organized in Matagalpa to engage in the cutting of TIMBER 
FOR EXPORT. This company proposes to confine its operations 
for the present to the exploitation of the wooded regions of the 
Matigués and Muymuy Viejo districts, using the Tuma, Bulbul, 
Juilgua and other rivers which flow into the Rio Grande in trans- 
porting the logs to the Atlantic seaboard. While this part of the © 
timber belt of Nicaragua is practically virgin, it is known to contain 
large quantities of cabinet woods, and it is thought that their exploita- 
tion will be profitable from the beginning and will develop into a 
lumber business of great importance. A daily newspaper of 
Managua states that a Mexican gunboat is soon expected to arrive 
at Corinto with material for the installation of a WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPH STATION presented by the Government of Mexico to that 
of Nicaragua. The wireless station is to be of the same power as the 
one given by the Government of Mexico to the Government of 
Salvador. The same vessel will also bring the chargé d’affaires of 
the Mexican Government near the Government of Nicaragua, other 
members of the Mexican legation in Nicaragua and a detachment of 
Mexican marines who will accompany the party into the interior for 
the purpose of presenting to the President the wireless telegraph 
station referred to. A SCHOOL OF OBSTETRICS has been 
established by Miss Angela Maineri at Managua in one of the 
halls of the General Hospital near the lying-in ward. The Govern- 
ment proposes to pay a subvention to Miss Maineri. A NEW 
THEATER with a seating capacity of 600 persons is now under 
construction in Managua. A similar theater is already in operation 
in the national capital. An estimate has been furnished the 
customs administrator at San Juan del Sur for strengthening and 
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repairing the wall and WHARF at that port. Arrangements have 
also been made to begin the construction of a wharf early in the 
coming year on the lake at Managua, and a plan is under considera- 
tion for the dredging of the San Juan River. 





The Star and Herald, a daily newspaper of Panama, states that, 
inasmuch as the climate of Panama is quite similar to that of the 
upper Amazon region of Brazil, where the Hevea Brasiliensis tree, the 
source of a large part of the best commercial RUBBER, grows wild, 
this tree could be profitably cultivated in Panama. Rubber trees 
of the variety mentioned, planted on the Isthmus as a matter of 
experiment, grow luxuriantly, are free from disease and thrive in the 
most promising manner, and it is believed by practical and well- 
informed persons who have investigated the Geet, that these trees 
could be grown profitably on a large scale in certain parts of the 
Republic. There are a number of trees now on the Isthmus, notably 
at the Cascadas Cacao plantation near Summit, of the Castilloa 
variety or species of rubber tree grown in Central America, 
which produced marketable rubber, but of a class not nearly so 
much in demand as the Para rubber. Because of the excellent and 
constantly improving transportation facilities of the Isthmus, it is 
predicted that, Should rubber cultivation be undertaken in Panama 
on a large scale, it would have advantages that would make it one of 
the most productive commercial rubber zones of the world.—— 
Canavaggio Bros. have recently established a factory for the MANU- 
FACTURE OF PERFUMES in the city of Panama, the first of its 
kind to be put in operation in the Republic. The factory proposes 
to give special attention to the making of perfumeés,now most in 
demand on the Isthmus, and whose importation from abroad has 
been rendered difficult because of lack of transportation facilities 
and the effects of the European war. Lotions and other similar 
products currently used in Panama will also be manufactured. The 
management states that great care will be taken and every effort 
made to produce perfumes of a class equal to the best imported 
articles. The raw materials for the manufacture of perfumes are 
found in the varied flora of the Republic in great abundance, so that 
the factory has an unfailing supply of raw products near at hand 
which can be obtained in such quantities as may be desired and at 
. reasonable prices. The new eluates begins operations under the 
most favorable auspices not only with respect to raw material and 
labor, but also because of the great demand on the Isthmus at the 
present time for perfumes due to a depleted home market which 
can not be easily and quickly replenished by foreign importations 
for a long time to come. According to press reports the Republic 
of Panama contributed $467,300 to the FOURTH LIBERTY 
LOAN, $250,000 of which were subscribed in the city of Panama, 
$175,000 in Colon, and the remainder in other parts of the countr 
John W. Hanan, of Indiana, has been appointed DISTRICT JUDGE 
FOR THE CANAL ZONE and Thomas F. Roth deputy collector of 
the Panama Canal.—tThe decree forbidding the EXPORTATION 
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OF PANAMANIAN SILVER COINS from the Republic of Panama, 
or of bar silver made therefrom, except with the permission of the 
secretary of the treasury, has been made effective in the Canal Zone. 





Information from the municipality of Iturbe is to the effect that 
the installation of the SUGAR FACTORY at that place is rapidly 
nearing completion and will be ready to grind the 1919 cane crop. 
The plant is connected with the railway station by a Decauville line. 
The owners of the factory propose to build a railway from Iturbe to 
Caazapa, thereby providing transportation facilities for a rich section 
of cane producing country. Nearly all the land in this vicinity, 
much of which is untilled, is well adapted to the growing of sugar 
cane. In the district referred to the present season’s crops of sugar 
cane, maize, and tobacco promise to be most abundant. Last 
season they were injured by freezing weather and drought, so that 
the yield was only about 50 per cent of the normal. The Agricultural 
Bank of Paraguay at Asuncion came to the aid of plantation owners, 
offered financial assistance, and encouraged them to plant increased 
areas to these staple products. The Bureau of Lands and Colonies 
has recommended that a large tract of PUBLIC LAND in the San 
Juan Nepomuceno district be divided into lots for the use of settlers, 
in accordance with the provisions of the homestead law recently 
enacted by Congress. ecording to La Tribuna, a daily newspaper 
of Asuncion, the treasury department recently issued an order 
fixing the import DUTIES ON AUTOMOBILES at 42 per cent of 
their value. The PARAGUAYAN PACKING HOUSE & COLD 
STORAGE CO., whose by-laws were recently published in the 
newspapers of Asuncion, has a subscribed capital of 250,000 gold 
pesos (gold pés8o=$0.9648), is incorporated for a period of 50 years 
with headquarters in the national capital, and proposes to engage 
in the operation of packing and cold-storage plants in Paraguay and 
in nei shone countries should it deem advisable, as well as in the 

urchase and sale of cattle, sheep, and hogs, and in such other 

usiness as its board of directors may consider expedient. The 
company is also authorized to establish branch packing houses and 
cold-storage plants in different parts of the Republic and to build 
and operate such railways, tramways, docks, etc., as may be con- 
sidbreal necessary in facilitating the transaction of its business. 
On September 1 last the BANK OF SPAIN AND PARAGUAY in - 
Asuncion formally opened and dedicated its new bank building, 
which is one of the handsomest and best arranged edifices of its kind 
in the Republic. An executive decree of October 3, 1918, provides 
for the completion of the ENCARNACION PORT WORKS. The 
city of Encarnacion is the second port in importance in the Republic. 
It is opposite the Argentine port of Posadas and is the commercial 
gateway into Paraguay of the ever-increasing traffic of the Upper 
Parandé River and its tributaries. An ARGENTINE MUTUAL 
AID & BENEFIT SOCIETY has been organized in Asuncion. The 
objects of the society are to maintain unity and fraternity among 
the Argentine residents of Paraguay, assist its members in obtaining 
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employment, etc. Under a recent order of the management of the 
Central Railway of Paraguay TRAINS FOR ENCARNACION will 
leave the Central Railway Station in Asuncion at 7 a. m. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, and will arrive from Encarnacion at 
9 p. m. on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays. The Saturday 
train from Asuncion and the Thursday train from Encarnacion are 
international trains. 








Dario Valdizan, director of construction of the HUANCAYO TO 
“AYACUCHO RAILWAY, has completed a survey of the line between 
kilometes 50 and 58, and estimates the cost of building that section 
at £18,299. The board of civil engineers has accepted the survey 
and estimate referred to, and has authorized the completion of the 





work. The board of public health of the city of Lima has received 
from the United States an automobile ambulance, equipped with 
three beds, for use in hospital and emergency work in the national 
capital. The Tambo Real PLANTATION near Chimbote, a rich 
sugar-cane producing section of the Republic, has been purchased by 
a society of agriculturists for a consideration of £230,000. The new 
management proposes to use more intensive methods in handling the 
property and have planned to invest a considerable sum in buildings, 
machinery, and other improvements. The house of deputies of the 
Peruvian Congress recently approved the following bills: A bill provid- 
ing for the erection of a MONUMENT in Lima to Nicolas de Pierola; 
a bill for the construction of schoolhouses at Huarocondo, Zortia and 
Limatambo; a bill for the construction of a bridge over the Apuri- 
mac River and a bill authorizing the construction of an irrigation 
ditch in the Llapo district. In July, 1918, shipments of mer- 
chandise were made from the Italian PORT OF GENOA, via the - 
Panama Canal, consigned to Peruvian ports, consisting of 163,747 
kilos, valued at 883,050 liras (lira=$0.193), nearly 500,000 liras of 
which represented the value of cotton goods. A contract has 
been let for the completion of the ninth section of the TRUJILLO 
TO QUIRUVILCA ROAD, 17 kilometers, 800 meters, in extent, 
between Quirihuac and Qurivilca, at a cost of £3,087. Karly in 
October last a new DAILY NEWSPAPER, entitled ‘La Tradicién”’ 
(The Tradition), was founded in Lima. During the latter part of 
September, 1918, the President of the Republic submitted to the 
consideration of Congress a number of bills, one of which proned 
the levying of a new TAX ON-LIQUORS as a means of raising 
revenue.——The Government of Peru has authorized the Mercantile 
Corporation of Supe to take over and operate the GOVERNMENT'S 
WHARF at that place for a period of seven years. If the gross 
wharf receipts are less than £10,000 annually the Government is to 
receive 40 per cent thereof and 50 per cent of any gross receipts in 
excess of that sum. The gross TRAFFIC RECEIPTS of the 
Peruvian Corporation (Ltd.) for the 12 months beginning July 1, 
1917, were 12,524,030 soles (sol=$0.4866), as compared with 
11,128,092 soles during the 12 months’ period immediately preceding. 
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For some time past negotiations have been in progress between 
the postal authorities of Salvador and Nicaragua concerning ,the 
establishment of a MAIL SERVICE between the two countries, via, 
the ports of La Union, Amapala, and Tempisque by means of gasoline 
launches. The forwarding of mail from Salvador to Nicaragua, via 
La Union, has been in effect for a number of months, and the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua recently arranged to dispatch mail at regular 
intervals to Salvador via Tempisque and Gulf ports, so that a rapid 
mail service is now in operation over this route between the two 
Republics. The EASTERN RAILWAY of Salvador is now in 
operation from Cutuco to Molineros, via the departments of La Union, 
San Miguel, Usulutan, La Paz, and San Vicente, a distance of nearly 
200 kilometers. ‘Trains leave Cutuco daily at 6.30 a. m. and arrive 
at Molineros at 6.30 p. m., making the journey in 12 hours. On the 
return trip trains leave Molineros at 5.30 a. m and reach Cutuco at- 
5.50 p. m. A number of young society ladies of the city of San 
Salvador recently organized a BASKET BALL CLUB in the national 
capital. Great enthusiasm was shown by those who participated in 
the sport, some of whom did so for the first time. It was the sense 
of the club to introduce this interesting and healthful game into 
other parts of the Republic——The Diario del Salvador, a daily 
newspaper of the city of San Salvador, states that a decree has been 
issued prohibiting the exportation of SUGAR. Before the issuance 
of this decree exports of sugar from Salvador were unusually heavy, 
and it became necessary for the Government to temporarily forbid 
its exportation in order to retain a sufficient supply in the country to 
meet the demands of home consumption. It is understood that the 
restriction will be removed as soon as the supply of sugar on hand 
warrants. A new THEATER has just been completed and opened 
to the public at Quezaltepeque. Alberto Pineda, a noted poet and 
writer of the Republic of Salvador, has founded a new PAPER in 
San Miguel under the name of El Sonémbulo (The Somnambulist).—— 
According to press reports the department of foreign relations of 
the Argentine Government has advised the department of foreign 
relations of the Government of Salvador of its intention to establish 
a first-class LEGATION in Salvador. The Prensa states that 
Federico Quintana, formerly with the Argentine embassy in the 
United States, has been appointed minister. Word has been re- 
ceived from France that RUBEN AND JOAQUIN CALDERON, 
the former a student of the national agricultural school at Grignon, 
and the latter a medical student in the school of medicine of Paris, 
have completed their studies and obtained diplomas.——The Athen- 
eum of Salvador recently called for a competitive display of ARTIS- 
TIC WORK in the city of San Salvador. Samples of objects to the 
number of 22 were submitted for examination by a board appointed 
for that purpose. Prizes are to be awarded the successful com- 
petitors. Considerable attention has lately been given in Salvador 
to the manufacture of artistic furniture and household decorations 
of willow, rattan, and similar materials, and by the employment of 
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henequen fiber. This has been carried on to such an extent in some 
arts of the Republic that it promises to develop into a national 
industry of considerable importance. 





The director of State electric power plants estimates that the 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY from these plants during the 
resent year will not be less than 40,000,000 kilowatts, 21,250,000 
Plowatts of which will be used for motive power, 10,000,000 for 
private electric lighting, 4,500,000 for public lighting, and 4,250,000 


kilowatts for purposes other than those enumerated. The United 
Electric TRAMWAYS of Montevideo carried during the year 1917 
passengers to the number of 44,883,520, or 2,136,450 more than 
those transported during the previous year. The gross receipts in 
1917 were £359,833, as compared with £347,773 in 1916. During 
the first half of 1918 the gross tramway receipts were £206,060, or 
£19,438 more than those of the same period of the previous year. 

A shipment of wool, hides, etc., was recently made from the port of 
Montevideo to Cuba. The same vessel also carried 150 head of 
YOUNG CATTLE, the first consignment of this kind ever made from 
Uruguay to Cuba. The Government’s free-seed distributing com- 
mittee recently gave PEANUTS for planting purposes to more than 
400 Uruguayan farmers who manifested a desire to engage in grow- 
ing this crop. As this is a new industry in the Republic instructions 
concerning the planting, cultivation, and harvesting of this legume 
were also furnished to the persons receiving these seeds. The 
José Lino Amorim SANATORIUM at Salto, especially intended for 
consumptives, was opened to public use on October 1, 1918. 
The Uruguayan Government has authorized the Nicolas Mihanovich 
Steamship Co., an Argentine corporation, to employ vessels sailing 
under foreign flags in the COASTWISE TRADE of the country when 
the articles to be transported are Uruguayan products. The 
URUGUAYAN DELEGATION TO THE EIGHTH MEDICAL 
CONGRESS, which mef in Rio de Janeiro in October last, con- 
sisted of the following physicians: Américo Ricaldoni, chairman, 
Bernardo Etchepare, Buenaventura Delger, Juan A. Rodriguez, 
Andrés F. Puyol, José Brito Foresti, Juan C. Dighiero, Carlos Brito 
Foresti, Angel Gaminara, Justo F. Gonzalez, Domingo Prat, Julién 
Rosende, Julio E. Moreau, César Bordoni Posse, Ernesto Fernandez ~ 
Espiro y José Manginou. Juan C. Campistegui, a medical student, 
was secretary of the delegation. The National Board of Hygiene 
of the Government of Uruguay recently contributed a MEMORIAL 
MARBLE SLAB to the monumnet to be erected in Rio de Janeiro 
in memory of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, the celebrated Brazilian physician 
and scientist. José D. Barbieri, a noted Uruguayan sculptor, 
has delivered to the Government of Uruguay the BRONZE PLAQUE 
which the Government will forward to Cuba in order that it may 
form a part of the monument erected in Habana to the memory of 
José Marti, the Cuban patriot. A STOCK FAIR was held in 
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Salto early in October last. During the first few days of this fair 


stock was sold, consisting principally of cattle for breeding purposes, 
to the amount of 323,000 pesos (peso=$1.0342). 
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The municipal authorities of the city of Rio de Janeiro have 
changed the name of Sigma Street in the National capital to VENE- 
ZUELA AVENUE, as an expression of their respect and love 
for the people of the Republic of Venezuela.——Under the powers 
conferred upon the President of the Republic by the customs laws, 
the provisional president has issued a decree permitting the free 
importation of COTTON SEED. The treasury department has 
just published figures showing that the FOR EIGN COMMERCE of 
Venezuela for the last six months of 1917 consisted of imports, 
40,946,862 bolivares (bolivar =$0.193), and exports 46,683,930, or an 
excess of exports over imports of 5,737,068 bolivares. Of the imports 
and exports, 27,017;302 and 22,810,328 bolivares, respectively, were 
with the United States. On September 21, 1918, the provisional 
president of the Republic officially received Antonio B. Zannetti as 
MINISTER of Cuba near the Government of Venezuela. An 
executive decree of September 7, 1918, regulates the sale and delivery 
of COAL from the Naricual, Capiricual, and Tocoropo mines and . 
specifies the formalities to be complied with in order to obtain 
it. The EXPOSITION OF PAINTINGS of the Roumanian artist 
Mutzner, recently held in Caracas in the Venezuelan Club, is reported 
to have been a great success. A decree of September 7, 1918, 

rescribes rules and regulations for the use of the NATIONAL 

OCKS at Puerto Cabello under the direction of the Department of 
War and Marine. During the latter part of September last the 
Italian steamer Huropa from Panama arrived at La Guaira with a 
cargo of 3,500 sacks of CHILEAN WHEAT FLOUR. About the 
time referred to a United States vessel was due at the same port 
with a cargo of flour and provisions. Dr. V. Marquez Bustillos, 
provisional president of the Republic, im acknowledgment of the 
great and useful work done by Gen. J. V. Gomez, President-elect 
of Venezuela, in the cause of education, has ordered conferred upon 
him as an act of merited justice the MEDAL OF HONOR OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. The National Academy of History of 
Caracas has ordered placed in the Hall of Sessions of that institution 
an OIL PAINTING of José Enrique Rodé in honor of the memory 
of that celebrated Uruguayan writer. A number of influential 
persons of the city of Barinas have planned to establish a HOSPITAL - 
in that place, and a board of prominent citizens has been appointed 
to carry this laudable undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
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JOHN BARRETT, Director GENERAL. 
Francisco J. YANES, Assistant DirEcTOR. 
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GOVERNING-:-BOARD-OF-THE 
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UNION 


FRANK Lyon Pork, Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States, Chairman ez officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Sefior Don BettrRAN MaruHiev, 
Office of Embassy, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Sefior Don Iacnacio CAaLDERON, 
Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colombia Sefior Dr. CArLos ApoLtFo URUETA, 
Office of Legation, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Sefior Dr. Cartos M. DE CESPEDES, 
Office of Legation, 2630 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Dominican Republic...Sefior Dr. Luis GatvAn, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Champlain,’’ Washington, D.C. 
Sefior Dr. RararL H. Evizape, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Guatemala Sefior Don Joaquin MENDEZ, 
Office of Legation, 1810 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Honduras Sefior Don J. A. LOPEZ GUTIERREZ, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Burlington,’ Washington, D.C. 
Nicaragua Sefior Don DizGo MANUEL CHAMORRO, 
Office of Legation, 3105 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Paraguay Sefior Dr. MANUEL GONDRA, 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Sefor Don M. p—E FREYRE Y SANTANDER, 
Office of Legation, 1500 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Salad Ones ere Sefior Dr. RAFAEL ZALDIVAR, 
Office of Legation, 1722 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Uruguay Sefior Dr. PepRo Cosio, 
Office of Legation, Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


Venezuela Sefior Dr. Santos A. Dominic!, 
Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 


Argentine Republic....Sefior FepERiIco M. QurINTANA, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 
i Senhor ALBERTO DE JPANEMA MOREIRA, 
Office of Embassy, Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
la hlin Eve ee ore metas Oe M. ALBERT BLANCHET, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Sefior Dr. Juan B. Roso, 
Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D.C. 
Sefior Don J. E. LEFEVRE, 
Office of Legation, 2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 





[Costa Rica has at present no representative on the Governing Board.] 
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Photograph of Col. House, copyright by International Film Service, New York. All others by Harris-Ewing, Washington: 
D.C. 


UNITED STATES PEACE DELEGATES. 


The five representatives of the United States at the peace conference which is to begin its sessions at Ver- 
sailles, France, in January, 1919. Upper left, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States; 
upper right, Col. Edward M. House, recently personal representative of President Wilson at the Inter- 
Allied Councilat Versailles; center, President Woodrow Wilson; lower left, Hon. Henry White, formerly 
American ambassador to France; lower right, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, of the United States Army. 
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LTHOUGH the island of Haiti is located well within the 
tropical zone, the heat is not excessive. The temperature 
at Port au Prince, capital of the Republic, varies between 
18° and 34° centigrade, but at no time does the atmos- 

phere become as suffocating as in New York, where cases of sun- 
stroke are so frequent in summer. Sunstroke is practically unknown 
in Haiti. 

The atmosphere is in fact constantly renewed and cooled by a 
delicious breeze which in the morning blows landward from the sea 
and in the evening seaward from the land, as if an invisible hand 
were agitating the luminous and light air with an immense fan. 

Verdant forests offer their shady retreats to the foreigners who may 
be oppressed by the summer heat. The towns are almost all backed 
by high hills forming a sert of green belt, where the citizens find in the 
midst of a luxuriant vegetation a pure, wholesome air rich in ozone, 
and mild temperature, at times as low as 9° centigrade, as at Fourcy, 
in the hills beyond Port au Prince. 

Haiti has almost always been free of those great epidemics which 
cause such fearful ravages elsewhere, such as cholera, bubonic plague, 
sleeping fever, etc. Yellow fever and smallpox have made their 
serious but very rare and brief appearances in the past. Malarial 
fever prevails at times, but the methodic use of quinine stops its per- 
nicious effects and protects the immigrant against its attacks. It 
is being eradicated by the fight undertaken against the mosquitoes 
which propagate it. It should, however, be noted that many for- 
eigners from the United States and Europe have lived for a great 
many years in the country without having been affected by malaria, 
even when they never took any special precautions against it. 


1 By Dantés Bellegarde, former chief of division in the Department of Public Instruction and former 
privatesecretary to the President of Haiti, officer of Academy of France. Translated by Charles M. Dupuy, 
secretary National Railroad Co. of Haiti. 
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Due to the diversity of its climate, Haiti, a country of high moun- 
tains and extensive plains, has a really wonderful diversity of products. 

Plants which thrive only at high temperatures as well as those requiring a cold 
temperature grow admirably on this privileged soil. The mountains of the island are 
covered with an exuberant vegetation maintained by a constant humidity. From 
the hillsides numberless streams flow in every direction and with their feeders cover 
the island with aclose aquatic network. Between the mountain chains large plains 
stretch out, which are fertilized by the alluvium deposited by the streams—they are 
covered by a bed of humus many meters thick and are of extraordinary fertility. 


The subsoil seems to be just as rich. An American geologist, Prof. 
Gabb, who visited the country in 1878, went away with the convic- 
tion that the soil of Haiti contains marvelous riches, although none 
of our mines have yet been systematically operated. 

Nature, who made the soil of Haiti so fertile and its subsoil so rich, 
took the pleasure of an artist in carving out its shores with fanciful 
indentations consisting of an uninterrupted succession of bays and 
capes. The western portion of the island, forming the territory of 
the Republic of Haiti, from the Bay of Manzanillo to the Cape of 
Beata, presents, proportionally to its area, one of the greatest develop- 
ments of seacoasts existing in the world. From this point of view it 
resembles Greece or Japan. 

This is a great advantage to the country as the mountains and 
the rivers which are met at every step in the interior render quite 
difficult communication by land between the various regions of the 
country. Without the sea those regions would have remained too 
isolated one from the other. 

The territory of the Republic of Haiti has an area of 28,900 square 
kilometers, representing about one-third of the total area of the 
island. On this territory lives a population estimated at 2,500,000, 
which makes about 86 inhabitants per square kilometer—a density 
much greater than that of France (76) and far above that of the 
Dominican Republic which occupies the other portion of the island 
(14). This population has increased fivefold within 100 years, 
having started with 480,000 souls in 1804. This remarkable increase 
is due solely to the prolific propensities of the Haitian people, because 
immigration, especially in the first half of the century, has made but 
a neghgible contribution to it. 

When its agricultural and industrial resources have been fully 
developed Haiti will be in a position to maintain a population at 
least twice as large, like Belgium, which, on a territory hardly larger 
(29,455 square kilometers), had before the war a population of 
7,000,000. 

What is, from a social and political point of view, the present 
condition of the people of Haiti? One can not answer this question 
without reviewing briefly the conditions under which the young 
State came into existence. 
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On the day following January 1, 1804, the date of the proclama- 
tion of its independence, the Haitian nation was nothing but a herd 
of slaves who had suddenly acquired their liberty. At the top were 
a few chiefs whose authority rested solely on brutal force; at the 
bottom was the mass of liberated slaves. There was no cohesion, 
no hierarchy. Nothing but hatred of the colonial system had united 
for an heroic effort these negroes coming from various and often 
inimical tribes of far-away Africa. 

From a material point of view there was nothing left of the marvel- 
ous prosperity of Santo Domingo. The incendiary torch had been 
the red flag that Dessalines and his lieutenants had waved over the 
rich plantations where the negroes had so long groaned in the most 
horrible servitude. The colonists had never thought of creating an 
economic organization which might serve as a model for the new 
freedmen; their system had rested entirely on servile labor, and to 
enjoy the fruit of the labor of others had been their sole aim. They 
had lost the incentive for personal effort which competition develops, 
and they had completely effected the divorce between property and 
labor. ‘The master is he who does not work; to be free is not to 
work,” was the detestable gospel which had been bequeathed to the 
freed negroes by the colonial system. 

From a moral and intellectual point of view the situation was even 
worse. The colonists of Santo Domingo had set the example for all 
sorts of vices, and a French author (Moreau de St. Méry) says that 
the white men had created no schools in the colony, neither for 
themselves nor for their slaves. The founder of Haitian independ- 
ence, Dessalines, could not read. 

For more than 20 years Haiti remained in complete isolation and 
with the apprehension of an offensive return of the French. This 
enervating expectation kept all the nation in arms and prevented 
it from attempting any serious effort toward organization. 

There is certainly not one among the modern States which started 
under such adverse conditions. The Haitian nation no longer 
presents, as is evident at first sight, the aspect of the amorphous 
crowd of 1804. It rapidly created its organs of life. It is to-day 
provided with all the elements which, in the political as well as in 
the economical sphere, will give it definite scope. It has its planters, 
its skilled workmen, its industrial workers, its traders, its intellectual 
class. 

As to its Government, Haiti has adopted the representative 
system with universal suffrage and separation of powers. It has a 
house of representatives, a senate, a responsible cabinet of ministers, 
and all the branches of the most modern political organization. In 
reality, the political inclinations of the people make of the President 
of Haiti a real monarch, holding all the powers and all the rights, 
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especially those of life and death, over the citizens, and of disposing 
at his will of the revenues of the State. 

In order to understand such a situation we must look back to the 
origin. At the start a strong government was necessary for the 
nation which was just born to protect it against all aggressions. 
Our forefathers felt around them such an hostility that they feared 
from France and other slave-holding countries an ever possible 
attempt at reenslavement. 

For this reason the main powers of government had to be con- 
fided to the military chiefs; they kept it and finding no counter- 
weight in the mass of a nation deprived of all political education 
governmental power developed itself in that way to the detriment 
of the rest until it became almost the only organ of national life. 
It is from this situation that arose the competitions for the presiden- 
tial chair, the possession of which gave power and its prerogatives. 
From there also came those struggles between the sentiment of 
liberty which was being developed within the mass of the people 
and autocracy bent on retaining its place, competitions and strug- 
gles which by being so often renewed culminated by bringing, in 
1915, the military intervention of the United States. 

In Europe as in the United States the most erroneous ideas pre- 
vail concerning Haiti; they are accepted without question and are 
repeated with complacency, thereby causing considerable wrong 
to a young nation which to develop itself needs the benevolent 
support of the richer and more enlightened nations. 

First, the chief accusation made against the Haitians is that 
they practice ‘‘voodooism.”’ In certain American minds the word 
‘““voodoo”’ evokes terrific scenes of orgies and massacre. What 
must one think of the odious accusation of cannibalism which some 
writers have dared to formulate against us? 

“Tt is caused,’ writes Dr. Léon Audain, “either by an unpar- 
donable error, by malignity, or by notoriously bad faith. It may 
be that crimes of this sort, the result of individual aberrations, have 
been committed and were punished by penalty of death; but it is 
supremely unjust to incriminate a whole country for purely isolated 
occurrences abhorred by the general conscience of the population 
of Haiti.” 

The voodoo dance is in fact nothing but an amusement. At cer- 
tain periods of the year some of the people meet to dance to the 
beat of a drum, the ringing of bells, of a triangle and of the cata. 
They kill a goat, a lamb, chickens, or guinea fowls, to be eaten. 
With these gastronomic meetings are doubtless mingled super- 
stitious practices, the importance of which, however, must not be 
exaggerated. The beliefs of the Haitian of the lower class are indeed 
childish and are explained by his ignorance. They are just like 
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those of the people of Martinique, described by Lafcadio Hearne in 
his picturesque book: ‘Two years in the French West Indies.” 

It is important to note that all our people are Christians. Even 
those who remain most strongly addicted to superstitious practices 
brought from Africa during the period of slavery place our God far 
above their African deities. This is a fact which can be attested 
by the numerous Catholic priests who exercise their mission even in 
the most remote boroughs of Haiti.t 

What no traveler has ever denied in regard to the people of Haiti 
is their great gentleness and the simplicity of their customs. Hos- 
pitable and kind, the Haitian receives the foreigner with cordiality. 
Any foreigner traveling in the interior of the country can call on the 
occupant of any cabin; he is always sure to be greeted with the most 
eager welcome. He can, without fear, cross over the country from 
end to end, travel days after days and nights after nights on our 
deserted roads, enter our thick forests, climb up the steep gorges 
of our uninhabited mountains, and nowhere will he find any bandits, 
waylayers, or assassins. 5 

William Powell, former minister of the United States at Port au 
Prince, who lived for a long time in Haiti, has given out this opinion 
about us: ‘‘The Haitians are industrious and generally honest. 
Great crimes and felonies are rare.”’ Unhappily the excesses which 
were brought about by our frequent revolutions have created in the 
world for our people a most regrettable reputation; whereas their 
sociable habits and manners and their undeserved misfortunes 
should on the contrary arouse the sympathies of every one. 

Let us now consider the intellectual condition of the people. In 
1804 there was not one school in the whole country. In 1843 there 
were 11 of them. Now, the Republic of Haiti possesses about 700 
public schools and 100 private establishments, three of which pro- 
vide higher instruction or university courses (such as medicine, phar- 
macy, law, applied sciences, etc.), 10 corresponding to the lyceums 
or high schools of France and giving classical secondary instruction, 
8 giving special secondary teaching for boys, and 15 for girls. 

The teachers of the higher schools and lyceums use exclusively 
the French methods of instruction, and it has often happened that 
a young Haitian, leaving one of our colleges, has been admitted to a 
corresponding class of the lyceums of France. Numerous schools 
have been created in Haiti by the French religious congregations; 
the Fathers of the Order of the Holy Spirit, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction, the Nuns of St. Joseph of Cluny, and the Sisters of 
Sagesse. The Protestant churches have also established various 
schools. 


1 Allcreeds are freely exercised in Haiti, but the Catholic religion enjoys a privileged situation on account 
ofthe concordat (treaty) with the Roman Holy See. The Catholic clergyis French. The most prosperous 
Procestant sects are: Wesleyan, Orthodox Episcopal, Baptist, and the African Episcopal, ete. 
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SCENES IN HAITI. 


Haiti has also its modern aspect which is very noticeable in the larger cities. Top picture: Ferry on the 
Artibonite River propelled by means of the rope overhead. Center picture: The coast town of St. Mare; 
logwood depots on the beach. Bottom picture: Railroad station at Port au Prince of the National 


Railroad Company of Haiti. 
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Many Haitians have been educated in France and in the United 
States; a large number of our doctors, engineers, and jurists have 
obtained their diplomas in French and American schools. 

Doubtless there still remains much to be done to properly organ- 
ize public instruction in Haiti. The country people are still steeped 
in ignorance; they must be redeemed by the light of education. 

It is also necessary to give to our national education a new direc- 
tion in order to better adapt it to the economic and industrial needs 
of the country and the necessities of contemporaneous civilization. 

About the year 1820, says a French writer (Gustave d’Alaux), 
few persons in Haiti had French books. To-day there is not one 
Haitian having any education who does not possess his little brary. 
French newspapers and reviews have in our towns numerous sub- 
scribers eager to be informed of the details and occurrences of con- 
temporaneous life. 

Of late a great deal of interest has also been taken in American 
publications, and the great periodicals of the United States have 
among the Haitians readers whose number increases as fast as the 
knowledge of the English language is propagated. The list of Hai- 
tians who have distinguished themselves in literature, in the arts, and 
in the sciences is along one. In every branch of intellectual activity 
the colored race has given in Haiti the most evident proof of its 
capacities for assimilation and invention. The French Academy, 
guardian of the best traditions of the French language and literature, 
rendered, some years ago, an eloquent testimony to the merit of Hai- 
tian writers by awarding a prize to a collection of their selected 
works of poetry and prose. Recently, the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris, whose high scientific standing is appreciated the world over, 
granted one of its most coveted prizes to the book of a Haitian savant, 
Dr. Leon Audain. 

It is from agriculture that Haiti draws almost all of its resources. 
The products that are cultivated are quite numerous. Three among 
them, however, are conspicuous by their importance—coffee, cacao, 
and cotton. 

Coffee constitutes the main source of revenue of the public treas- 
ury. The annua! exportation of this article is, on an average, 
55,000,000 pounds. In 1904 there were exported 89,000,000 pounds 
and in 1917 only 47,000,000. Haitian coffee has special qualities 
which give to it an undeniable superiority over other kinds and 
which justify the place given to it by the French war department 
in the list of articles of diet recommended for the army. Unhappily, 
its preparation was so often defective that the consumers did not 
always appreciate its real merits. However, since the establishment 
of important coffee factories, the product is exported under much 
better conditions, and the fine, picked Haiti coffee is one of those 
most highly quoted on the Produce Exchange of Havre, France. 





PLANT OF THE HAITIAN AMERICAN SUGAR COMPANY NOW IN PROCESS OF 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Upper picture: General view of the plant in an advanced stage of construction with the sea about 2 kilo- 
metersin the background. Lower picture: Living quarters of the laborers on a hill at the east of the 
plant overlooking the surrounding country. 
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For a long time the cultivation of cacao was timited to the south- 
ern part of the island. It tends now to extend all over the country, 
as all the Haitian soils are adapted thereto. From 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000 pounds of this article are exported yearly. 

The cultivation of cotton was practically abandoned in Haiti on 
account of very low prices prevailing for this product as a conse- 
quence of the Civil War in the United States. When its cultivation 
was resumed, it was without enthusiasm. But now the cultivation 
of this crop is being actively developed all over the country. The 
yearly average quantity exported is about 4,000,000 pounds. 

Haiti also exports a large quantity of dyewoods and timber for 
construction, the principal one being logwood, the exportation of 
which amounted to 231,000,000 pounds in 1916, and other products, 
such as honey, oxhides, skins, etc. 

The foodstuffs produced in the country were until lately reserved 
for local consumption, but about a year ago a great movement of 
exportation of grains was started toward Cuba, and while in 1916 
only 11,951 pounds of corn were shipped to foreign ports, about 
20,000,000 pounds were exported from July, 1917, to March, 1918. 

Sugar will soon constitute one of the most important articles for 
exportation, as large central factories are being established in the 
country and will soon be in position to start grinding the cane. 

Before the war Haiti sold its products mainly to France, Germany, 
England, and the United States, France being its main purchaser. 
But as to Haiti’s importations France ranks far behind the United 
States. Owing to the restrictive measures taken in France against 
the importation of coffee and the scarcity of direct communications 
with Europe, the United States tends now to monopolize all the 
foreign trade of Haiti. The total of exportations from Haiti during 
the financial year has been estimated at $13,000,000 and the total of 
imports at an average of $10,000,000 per year, the proportion for the 
United States in that total being $6,500,000. 

The Haitian citizen is intelligent; he has capabilities of sobriety 
and endurance which make of him, when he is properly guided, a 
first-class worker. The factory owners of Cuba and Santo Domingo 
have learned particularly to appreciate him. He is unhappily at 
present devoid of professional preparation. It is therefore necessary 
that a large number of schools for agricultural and industrial appren- 
ticeship and training be established in the country. 

Some important industrial establishments have been created in 
Haiti, and we hope that capital will soon be largely invested in enter- 
prises for the development of the country’s resources. The organiza- 
tion of agricultural credit requires especial attention, the development 
of agriculture being dependent thereon in a very large measure. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN HAITI. 


Upper picture: Village in the mountains of the coffee districts. Center picture: Filling the water bar- 
rels by running the ox cart into the river. Lower picture: Typical river scenes in the lowlands, 
showing cane fields, bananas, mangotrees, and the sacred Mapu tree. 
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The customs revenues constitute the main element of the budget of 
the Republic of Haiti. They are derived from export and import 
duties collected in the 12 ports open to foreign trade. 

The inconveniences resulting from our fiscal system necessitate its 
early reform, and it is also necessary to rid the country of its paper 
currency at present in circulation by adopting a monetary system 
which will insure to commercial transactions and to general business 
an indispensable stability. 

Haiti possesses immense resources, both material and moral, 
although it is far from having had all the desirable benefits that 
should be derived thereform. The Americans have promised to 
Haiti their powerful assistance. They can do much for the welfare 
of the Haitian people if, taking account of its legitimate rights, and 
acting toward it as elder brothers, they show their sincere desire to 
cooperate with the Haitians in the development of the island so that 
it can again justify the title of ‘Queen of the Antilles,’ which was 
given to it by the French. 
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GRICULTURE and mining are the two basic industries 
on which civilization is dependent, no matter how numer- 
ous or how useful the other industries may become. 
Both of these date back to the very beginning of the 

human race and their early history is lost in the obscurity of the 

past. The discovery from time to time among the ruins of prehistoric 
ages of metal tools and implements of warfare or ornaments com- 
posed of materials extracted from the rocks, prove that primitive 
man had acquired considerable skill in the processes of miming and 
metallurgy long before the date of our earliest written records. 

Evidences of this kind have been found in all parts of the world. 

Under these conditions it is impossible for us to give a connected 

story of the history of mining, as we can only conjecture concerning 

many of the early methods employed. 

In the Chuquicamata copper mines of northern Chile stone ham- 
mers, consisting of grooved stones bound to sticks of wood with 
thongs of rawhide, have been found. In other places pieces of 
charred wood indicate the employment of fires for disrupting the 
resistant rocks. In fact, mining can not be said to have passed 








1 By Benjamin Le Roy Miller. 
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Cut from ‘'De Re Metallica,’ by Georgius Agricola, 1556. 


ANCIENT MINING METHODS. 
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beyond the hand stage until within the last century. Agricola’s 
monumental work, ‘‘De Re Metallica,” published in 1556, describes 
only the simplest methods for mining the valuable mineral products. 
The illustrations reproduced from this work show the mimers break- 
ing the rock by means of chisels and by burning heaps of wood 
piled against the rocks. 

When we compare these methods, which were probably the only 
ones used for thousands of years, with the ingenious processes Now 
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Cut from ‘‘De Re Metallica,’’ by Georgius Agricola, 1556. 
ANCIENT MINING METHODS. 
Lower view shows ancient method of breaking rock in the mines by burning wood piled against the 
rock wall. Upper view shows workman shaving sticks to cause them to ignite more readily. 

so widely employed, all of which are of very recent origin, we find 
reason for considering the present the age of invention. Man has 
reached the point where no argument based on past achievements is 
valid. Because certain methods or appliances have long since been 
used is no reason why they should be perpetuated; nor, on the other 
hand, is the ingenious person deterred from attempting new experi- 
ments just because other experimentors working along the same 
line have encountered obstacles which to them were insurmountable. 
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In most lines of endeavor the chains of tradition have not only been 
broken, but have disappeared, and man’s capacity is the only limit 
to his achievements. In the many new and clever mining methods 
by which obstacles have been overcome, we find excellent illustrations 
of the modern investigative spirit which is revolutionizing all indus- 
tries. A few of these unique processes selected from various parts 
of the American continents are herein described. 

It is a frequent remark that our most valuable mineral deposits 
are confined to the most inaccessible portions of the earth’s surface. 
Such a statement is only a half truth, as exceptions by the hundreds 
are easily recalled; and yet we do recognize that the rugged portions 
of the continental land masses contain many of our most important 
mineral deposits. The reason for such a state of affairs is not far 
to seek, as we now recognize that the forces which have uplifted 
mountains have initiated the processes of ore formation and brought 
about the concentration of valuable minerals formerly disseminated 
throughout the earth’s crust. The mineral deposits, however, are 
not found immediately at the surface, but at depths of a few hundreds 
to a few thousands of feet below the surface, so that erosion must Wear 
away the surficial rocks to reveal the hidden treasures and by so 
doing the regions of uplift are made still more rugged. We may 
therefore say that the reason why so many mining camps are located 
in the rugged and difficultly reached portions of the continents is 
because those are the chief places where nature has herself been 
engaged in mining by removing the overlying rocks which have con- 
cealed the deposits. In the mountains we find now exposed at the 
surface the rocks that at one time were deeply buried from view. 

In the case of the oldest mountains, that are now reduced to the 
state of hills, one seldom finds as valuable ore bodies as in the more 
rugged elevations, as in these places the deposits themselves have 
largely been worn away and only the deepest portions, if any, remain. 
In general these are less rich than some of the upper portions. 

Notwithstanding the hardships that must be endured, the adven- 
turous prospector, laden with pick and provisions, has penetrated 
the most rugged mountains and frequently has been rewarded for his 
efforts. Mining camps, and later mining towns, have sprung up 
where the physical conditions are least conducive to comfort. A large 
portion of the wealth of Bolivia and Peru continue to come from the 
inhospitable regions, cold and barren because of their great elevation. 
As overcoming of obstacles tends to develop the sterling qualities of 
character, one can not fail to note the effect of these influences in the 
peoples of the high-lying towns of the Andes. From the time of the 
Incas to the present day the Indians of the high Andes have been far 
superior in energy, intellect, and character to those occupying the 
lowlands of the interior of the continent. The proximity of per- 
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petual snow and ice or the great accumulations of them during the 
winter have inconvenienced the miner in both the American conti- 
nents, but have not prevented him from continuing his labors to 
ultimate success. The snow slides at the Braden copper mines of 
Chile, in the gold-mining districts of the San Juan Mountains, Colo., 
and in the Coeur d’Alene lead mines of Idaho have necessitated the 
construction of great snow sheds, tunnels, and deflecting walls to 
guide the masses of rushing snow, but no instance comes to mind 
where an important mining venture was discontinued for these 
reasons. 

Even apart from the difficulties resulting from the snows of high 
altitudes, other inconveniences are met. The rarity of the atmosphere 
places such a strain upon the heart and lungs of the laborer that an 
inhabitant of lower altitudes must become inured to the change 
before he is capable of great exertion. The phenomenal lung capacity 
of the Andean miner is a matter of frequent note. The cost of mining 
at high altitudes is likewise excessive, for the reason that practically 
all supplies of food, fuel, and equipment must be imported, and not 
infrequently from great distances. In some cases railroads are built 
for the purpose, but in most instances the cost of their construction 
is prohibitive, and even wagon or cart roads require an expenditure 
of time and money not warranted by the undertaking. The highest 
railroads of the world, the marvel of railway engineering, have been 
built in the Andes of Peru and Bolivia to connect mining centers. 
A trip over the railroad that has as its terminus the mining town of 
Morococha, Peru, is one long to be remembered. Skirting glaciers 
and deep banks of snow the road reaches the extreme altitude of 
15,865 feet above sea level. 

By way of contrast we might mention the efforts to obtain the 
useful mineral products which lie deeply buried beneath the surface. 
Several copper mines in the Lake Superior district of northern 
Michigan have reached a depth considerably more than a mile, but 
the deepest opening in the earth is the St. John del Rey gold mine of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, which at last accounts was 6,126 feet in depth— 
3,500 feet below sea level. At such great depth the pressure of the 
overhanging rocks is such as to require the almost immediate fiiling 
of all entries from whence the ore has been removed. It also requires 
that much attention be given to the problems of ventilation and 
refrigeration, as naturally all deep mines are hot. In the deepest 
mine the temperature of the rocks is 115° F., an environment which 
naturally reduces the efficiency of the workmen. But obstacles of 
this kind have not daunted the operators of this unique mine, and 
plans for a much greater depth are being carried out. 

In searching for oil a deep boring has only recently been abandoned 
near Clarksburg, W. Va., in which the extreme depth of 7,363 feet 
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was reached. This is the deepest boring that has ever been made. 
Unfortunately no deep-seated pools of oil were discovered, but we 
may well expect that other similar efforts will be made and perhaps 
some of them will be crowned with material success. 

In his search for the mineral products the American miner has not 
been content to limit his operations to the realm of the dry land, but 
has even invaded Neptune’s domain. The famous Treadwell gold 
mine of Douglas Island, Alaska, was worked far beneath the sea, and 
in its day produced nearly $63,000,000 worth of gold. It is now 
flooded, however, and will probably never be redeemed, as the marine 
waters broke into the mine somewhat more than a year ago, and 
there is little chance of sealing the inlet and dewatering the workings. 
In the coal mines of Chile and of Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 
submarine mining is very profitable. In the latter locality mining is 
being carried on nearly 2 miles from the shore, and it is believed that 
the operations can be extended to a distance of 5 or 6 miles, or per- 
haps even farther. The Government forbids any coal being removed 
under a cover of less than 180 feet of rock strata. It is said that the 
time is not far distant when the bulk of the coal from this important 
coal district will be obtained from the submarine workings. Boring 
for oil has also been carried on beneath the ocean. One of the 
noted examples of this class is the Summer-land district of Califor- 
nia, shown in the accompanying illustration. 

That the rock strata forming the ocean basins contain hidden riches 
of minerals is undoubted, but the problem of obtaining them has 
been solved in only a few cases, as mentioned above. It is reason- 
able to believe that the beginning of submarine mining so auspi- 
ciously begun may be only the forerunners of more and more sim- 
ilar or more elaborate operations in the future. 

When smaller bodies of water are concerned which are so numerous 
in the glaciated sections of the North American Continent, it has 
sometimes been found more economical to drain them. This has 
been done in the iron region of northern Michigan, and more recently 
in the Cobalt silver district of Ontario. Rich veins of silver ore en- 
countered on both sides of Cobalt Lake, which was about five-sixths 
of a mile in length and contained 500,000,000 gallons of water, led 
to the belief that the rocks beneath the lake were also silver bearing. 
A shaft sunk near the shore proved this to be the situation and finally 
made it seem advisable to drain the entire lake to facilitate the recoy- 
ery of the ores. As the city of Cobalt obtained water from the lake 
for fire protection, and some mining companies used water pumped 
from the lake in their concentrating mills, it was first necessary to 
bring supplies of water from another lake to supply these needs. 
After this was done, elaborate pumps capable of pumping 7,000 gal- 
lons per minute were set to work, and in a little over a month the 
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lake was dry. After once being drained it required pumping only 
about half the time to keep the basin free of water. 

Among the marvels of American mining during the past few years 
have been the elaborate and expensive operations in which enormous 
expenditures were made before a single pound of ore was mined. The 
old method of making a mine pay for itself as the work progressed 
resulted in small operations that only grew to large size, if at all, after 
years of work. The modern method which has found such favor in 
the operation of the extensive low-grade copper deposits of Chile and 
the United States, commonly known as the ‘‘ porphyry copper mines,” 
is to carry on extensive prospecting work by means of drilling, and 
then erect large mills for handling enormous tonnages, with the idea 
of exhausting the deposit in as short a time as possible. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in development and in equipment before a dollar 
has been earned. But so phenomenal has been the success of several 
of these operations, such as the Utah Copper Co. of Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, the Chuquicamata mines of Chile, and others located m Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Nevada, that the investing public no longer 
looks askance upon such contemplated projects. Perhaps no greater 
contribution has been made to the mining industry than the develop- 
ment of the processes by which the disseminated low-grade copper 
deposits of the Americas could be utilized. Their importance in the 
winning of the great war of the past four years through furnishing the 
bulk of the copper required in the war industries can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

The working of ore deposits on a large scale has become possible 
through the use of the steam shovel which has supplanted hand labor. 
Some of these great shovels perform several times the amount of 
work that could be done by men occupying the same space. In the 
Mesabi iron mines of Minnesota last year several mines produced more 
than a million tons of ore each, and one, the Hull-Rust, had a pro- 
duction of 6,468,483 tons, and in 1916 over 7,500,000 tons. The 
steam shovel is first employed in removing the overlying débris, 
brought there by the glacial ice sheet that once covered the region, 
and which is in some instances over 100 feet in depth. The ore is 
then removed by the shovels and loaded into cars for shipment to 
the lake ports. 

The steam shovel has been extensively used in recent years in 
both the bituminous and anthracite coal districts of the United States, 
and has resulted in a great saving of coal. By the ordinary system 
of underground mining, much of the coal is not removed, as safety 
demands that supporting pillars be left intact. Where the over- 
hanging rock burden is not excessive it has been found practicable to 
remove the covering by steam shovel, after which all the coal can be 
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mined. Ina few places stripping has been done for the purpose of 
recovering the coal left in the pillars, which was only commercially 
possible through the use of the steam shovel. 

Although steam-shovel operations are usually confined to surface 
mining, they are not entirely limited to such use, and modified forms 
have been adopted for underground mining where they have been 
equally successful in economizing labor and increasing the output. 

In general, the advances made in mining in the Americas have been 
due to the invention of new machinery, but in a few striking cases 
developments were due to the application of entirely new principles. 
Limit of space forbids more than a brief mention of a few of these new 
ideas, of which many will at once come to the mind of the practical 
mining operator. The processes used to reach valuable deposits that 
lie beneath water-filled beds of loose sand, commonly known as 
“quicksand,” will serve as excellent illustrations of the ingenuity of 
the leaders of the mining profession. 

In the iron regions of northern Michigan, where loose glacial sands 
overlie the iron ore, great difficulty was encountered in sinking shafts, 
as the loose sand and water would run into the opening as fast as they 
were removed. The difficulty was overcome by the construction 
above ground of circular sections of concrete, which settled down by 
their own weight, as the miners, working inside, removed the earth 
on which they rested. Section after section was added as the settling 
continued until hard rock was finally encountered. In this way im- 
pervious shaft linings have been constructed through beds of quick- 
sand in a very simple manner. 

Another novel method of overcoming similar difficulties is known 
as the “freezing process.’ Frozen earth is impervious and is suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand considerable pressure. After the develop- 
ment of the process for manufacturing artificial ice, it was only natural 
that some one should think of freezing the ground through which 
the shaft was to be sunk, by artificial means. The method is to 
pass freezing mixtures through pipes into the quicksand until the 
ground is thoroughly frozen, after which the miner can excavate the 
shaft and line it with concrete to effectively seal off the water and 
loose sand. 

Practically a reverse process is used in Alaska, where the gold- 
bearing sands and gravels are permanently frozen to great depths. 
During the summer, thawing is confined to the upper portions only. 
Tubes are driven into the earth and steam forced through them 
thaws the ground for a considerable distance and enables the dredge 
to operate to a greater depth than would otherwise be possible. 

Perhaps the most brilliant example of the application of an en- 
tirely new principle for the recovery of the mineral products of the 
earth is that developed by Herman Frasch in the sulphur mines (or 
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wells) of Louisiana. So world-wide have been the effects of the 
discovery of this new process that it will merit a longer description 
than the present paper permits. 

After much delay and many disappointments, he succeeded in 
getting pipes through the quicksand and to the bottom of the sul- 
phur deposit, which was about 200 feet thick where first drilled. 
Several pipes, one within the other, were utilized in order to have 
certain ones for carrying the steam down and others for pumping 
the liquid sulphur to the surface. The incidents of the day when 
the first attempt was to be made are best described in Mr. Frasch’s 
own words: 


When everything was ready to make the first trial we raised steam in the boilers, 
and sent the superheated water into the ground without a hitch. If for one instant 
the high temperature required should drop below the melting point of sulphur it 
would mean failure, consequently intense interest centered in this first attempt. 

After permitting the melting fluid to go into the ground for 24 hours, I decided 
that sufficient material must have been melted to produce some sulphur. The pump- 
ing engine was started on the sulphur line, and the increasing strain against the engine 
showed that work was being done. More and more slowly went the engine, more steam 
was supplied, until the man at the throttle sang out at the top of his voice ‘‘She’s 
pumping.’’ <A liquid appeared on the polished rod, and when I wiped it off I found 
my finger covered with sulphur. Within five minutes the receptacles under pressure 
were opened, and a beautiful stream of the golden fluid shot into the barrels we had 
ready to receive the product. After pumping for about 15 minutes, the 40 barrels 
we had supplied were seen to be inadequate. Quickly we threw up embankments 
and lined them with boards to receive the sulphur that was gushing forth; and since 
that day no further attempt has been made to provide a vessel or a mold into which 
to put the sulphur. 

When the sun went down we stopped the pump to hold the liquid sulphur below 
until we could prepare to receive more in the morning. The material on the ground 
had to be removed, and willing hands helped to make a clean slate for the next day. 
When everything had been finished, the sulphur all piled up in one heap, and the 
men had departed, I enjoyed all by myself this demonstration of success. I mounted 
the sulphur pile and seated myself on the very top. It pleased me to hear the slight 
noise caused by the contraction of the warm sulphur, which was like a greeting from 
below—proof that my object had been accomplished. Many days and many years 
intervened before financial success was assured, but the first step toward the ultimate 
goal had been achieved. We had melted the mineral in the ground and brought it 
to the surface as a liquid. We had demonstrated that it could be done. 


Many difficulties still had to be overcome. At times cold water 
broke into the reservoirs and cooled the steam so that the sulphur 
was not melted. To seal off such waters, sawdust was forced down 
into the sulphur deposits with the result that a well which ceased 
to produce after yielding 7,500 tons, again became productive and 
eventually yielded an additional 39,000 tons. 

The sulphur as it comes to the surface is fed into large bins about 
250 feet long and 150 feet wide, where it quickly cools and solidifies. 
The bins are loosely constructed and are increased in height as they 
fill. Some of the bins are 60 feet in height. When the bin is finally 
filled the planks of which it is composed are removed, leaving the 
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solid block of sulphur. Light blasts are used to break it sufficiently 
for steam shovels to pick it up for loading cars which are run on 
tracks alongside the sulphur mass. 

While boring for petroleum in Louisiana in 1865 a great deposit of 
sulphur was struck beneath a cover of about 500 feet of quicksand. 
Various attempts were made to sink shafts to the sulphur with the 
idea of mining it as the Sicilian miners have been doing for genera- 
tions. But all the efforts met with failure. At one time several 
miners were asphyxiated with the sulphur gas that entered the 
opening where they were at work. Frasch, who had already several 
extremely valuable inventions to his credit, most of which con- 
cerned the refining of petroleum, conceived the idea of melting the 
sulphur in the ground by forcing superheated steam into the deposit 
and pumping out the molten sulphur. Obtaining possession of the 
property, he set about the construction of a plant to test his idea, 
notwithstanding the almost universal adverse criticism which he 
received from every one who learned of his plans. 

There are few other inventions that have so quickly and com- 
pletely revolutionized any industry as has the Frasch sulphur-mining 
process. Ina very short time the Sicilian sulphur industry, which had 
practically controlled the world’s sulphur markets, was almost at a 
standstill, and important readjustments had to be made. Well after 
well has been put down, and after about 15 years of successful opera- 
tion the Louisiana mines still dominate the sulphur industry of the 
world and have been of almost inestimable service during the period 
of the war. 

As one climbs to the top of one of the large bins, walks over the 
crackling surface, and sees the continuous flow of molten sulphur, 
994 per cent pure, he might readily allow his imagination to roam at 
will and picture himself in the presence ofthe magicians of our child- 
hood tales, such as the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’”’ Certainly few accounts 
of more interest than the transformation that is taking place in the 
woods of Louisiana, where a valuable mineral, distributed through 
useless materials and never seen by human eye in its original loca- 
tion, is being continually brought to the surface practically pure. 

Within recent years a similar deposit has been worked by the’ 
same method in Texas, and it is believed that other deposits of the 
same character will be later developed. 

What the future has in store no one can tell, but we can well 
predict that the mining of the useful raw mineral products of the 
earth’s crust will continue to call for the best efforts of the mining 
profession. Every improvement suggests another, and the miners 
of the Americas have well done their share in the past and may con- 
fidently be expected to continue ,to do their part in overcoming the 
various obstacles continually encountered. 
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HE trade of the United States with the 20 Latin American 
Republics in statistical values increased during the war 
over 133 per cent. As compiled from reports of the United 
States Department of Commerce, the imports from Latin 

America for the year ending June 30, 1914, customhouse valuations, 
were $467,946,014 and the exports $279,362,201; total, $747,308,215. 
For the year ending June 30, 1918, the figures are: Imports, $1,023,- 
419,483; exports, $718,472,645; total, $1,741,892,128. The increase 
for the four years was 118 per cent in imports and 157 per cent in 
exports. 


Commerce of the United States with Latin America, twelve months ending June 30. 


















































Imports. Exports. Total trade. 
1914 1918 | 1914 1918 | 1914 1918 
Mex COsee eases = Se jetystes $92,690,566 | $140, 801, 097 | $38, 748,793 ($106, 893, 653 |$131, 439,359 | $247, 694, 750 
CiehiGarib\eanetacesases 4,078,612 | 7,822,960 | 3s 601,813 | 6,292,760; 7, 680, 425 14. 115, 720 
Salvadone cece. ones 1,158,320 | 6,870,432 | 2,155,138 | 3,479,332 | 3,313,458 | 10,349,764 
IVONGUTAS Hee os 2-222 o a 3, 130, 328 | 5,437,809 | 4,873,512) 4,618,729 8, 003, 840 10, 056, 538 
Nicaragua:.......-.-... 1,395,248 | 4,590,037 | 2,620,034 | 4,377,688 | 4,024,282 | 8, 967, 725 
Costa Rica............. 3,570,364 | 7,615,482 | 3,501,386 | 1,903,224 | 7,071,750| 9,518,706 
Panamatsose.-seeb ese se 4,509, 719 7,845, 390 22, 678, 234 23, 638, 116 27, 187, 3953 | 31, 483, 506 
@ubaisosetesaeeseoeecee 131, 303, 794 264, 024, 006 68, 884, 428 235, 682, 045 | 200, 188, 222 | 499. 706, 051 
Dominican Republic. . E 3,876, 834 | 8,061,412 | 4,917, 201 16, 011,019 8, 794, 035 | 24, 072; 431 
Tait Lae Se eee ae 691,807 | 4,815,544] 5,540,705 | 8, 359, 922| 6, 232°512 | 13,175,466 
North American | 
Republics. .....-.- 246,405,592 | 457,884,169 | 157,530, 244 | 411, 256,488 | 403,935, 836 869, 140, 657 
Argentina a Dhetepte ieee 45,123, 988 195, 633, 348 45,179,089 | 109, 444, 001 90,303,077 | 305,077, 349 
Boliviaeee ee eee 70 122,917 | 1,145,555! 3)581,395 | 1,145,625 3, 704, 312 
Brailes de eae 101,329,073 | 113,511,954 | 29,963,914 | 66,270,046 | 131,292,987 | 179,782,000 
Chile: ae sesceece ose Soe 25,722,128 | 141,075, 704 lef 432, 392 63, 529, 124 43,154, 520 204, 604, 828 
Golomibial setts s.--eee- 16, 051, 120 25,975, 988 6, 786, 153 10, 992, 199 22,837,273 | 36,968, 187 
Cad Oneeees ae sence: 3,595,456 | 10,887,968 | 2,967,759 | 4,830,468 | 6,563,215 | 15, 718, 436 
Para gu ayenceeseresiyasee 64, 651 69, 797 173,191 672, 404 237, 842 742, 251 
iRerudeace. eect miccca 12, 175, 723 41, 439, 218 ls 14 252 | 22,011, 583 19,316,975 63, 450, 801 
Wrugnayees eee ee 7,715,144 | 23,530,682 | 5,641,266 | 18,061,880 | 13,356,410 | 41,592,562 
Venezuela..-.-.-.-- Biers 9, 763, 069 | 13, 287, 738 5, 401, 386 | 7,823,007 15, 164, 455 21,110, 745 
South American | 
Republics. ....... 221,540,422 565,535,314 121,831,957 307,216,157 | 343,372,379 | 872,751,471 
Total Latin Amer- ; 
Ga eee eee 467,946,014 1,023,419,483 279,362,201 718,472,645 | 747,308,215 1,741,892, 128 


| d aes eae 








It must be remembered that these figures are not a true index of 
the increase in volume in trade but reflect to a very considerable 
extent the advance in prices which began almost immediately after 
August 1, 1914, and has continued to the present time. This advance 





1 By William C. Wells, of Pan American Union staff. 
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in prices was upon both the import and export side, although greater 
upon the side of the latter than of the former. | 

It must also be remembered that customhouse valuations are at 
no time true commercial valuations but only an approximation of 
the same with a factor of error nearly constant on the side of under- 
values. It would therefore be a mistake to conclude that the figures 
given above either for imports or exports, for 1914 or for 1918, repre- 
sent the sum of the prices paid in the United States or in Latin Amer- 
ica for commodities exchanged between the two. It is only from 
certain standpoints that the figures can be taken at face value. Thus, 
while the statistical figure showing imports from Latin America into 
the United States in 1913-14 of nearly $468,000,000, as above, is an 
understatement of the credits cue to Latin America for sugar, coffee, 
hides, and other commodities exported to the United States, at the 
same time the figure of something over $1,023,000,000 for 1917-18 
is also an understatement of like credits for the latter year. Yet the 
factor of error is about the same in each case, and the figures 468 and 
1,023 do show with all reasonable accuracy, by comparison, pro- 
portions of trade as expressed in credits, but in credits alone, not in 
quantities. 

What is said of imports is likewise true of exports. There is not 
in this country nor elsewhere sufficient available data from which to 
compute with any sufficient degree of accuracy the factor of diver- 
gence of statistical credits from true commercial credits. The same 
factor of error exists in the statistical publications of all countries 
and, generally speaking, the error is always on the same side, al- 
though by no means to the same degree. One speaks of this diver- 
gence as an ‘‘error.”’ It is not such in any sense implying that sta- 
tistical bureaus are responsible therefor. As near as can be arrived 
at, the error in the United States appears to be from about 15 per 
cent to about 20 per cent understatement in imports from Latin 
America, and from about 10 per cent to about 12 per cent understate- 
ment in exports to Latin America. 

Applying this correction, the exports and imports of the United 
States to and from Latin America for the year before the war and 
for the last year of the war would be: 


United States imports from, and exports to, Latin America, year ending June 30. 




















1914 1918 
ae , | Corrected for | oe 7 Corrected for 
putas statistical | pus roms statistical 
: : error. ae error. 

i : ite | 
| | 

LIN POLES Eee ot ae ee eee eee $467, 946,014 — $546,000,000 | $1, 023,419,483 | $1,200,000, 000 

DOL LSMee yee ann Ne ee view Ctetite 279, 362,201 | 311,000,000 718, 472, 645 798, 000, 000 

DBO TS Ness eg eis a ane erage 747,308,215 | 857,000,060 | 1,741,892, 128 | 1,998,000, 000 
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The figures represent, about as nearly as can be arrived at, the 
volume in values of the trade between the United States and Latin 
America just before the war and at its close. 

They do not represent, however, from the industrial standpoint, 
the real increase, such as it was, in the trade. The war increase in 
prices makes it necessary to reduce the figures in the last column 
above by nearly three-fourths of a billion dollars, or to increase those 
in the first column by over a half billion in order to arrive at a just 
comparison, A conservative estimate of the mcrease of prices for 
all imports from Latin America would average perhaps about 50 per 
cent. The figure to be arrived at is the average; it would be much 
greater for sugar than for coffee and greater for hides and wool than 
for rubber and tobacco. A like estimate of the increase of prices for 
all exports to Latin America would average perhaps about 80 per 
cent. 

On this basis we would arrive at a statement something like this, 
as showing the true increase in trade occurring during the war: 


United States commerce with Latin America. 


(Corrected for statistical under-values and for war-price inflation. ] 





Year ending Year ending 


June 30, 1914.: 


June 30, 1918. 





Basis, prewar prices : | 





$546, 000, 000 








IbanjooyHS, Bos 3b Be Eee eces ee pane see usaoue once roast ore seaee Suen aee ! $800, 000, 000 
SSE DOLUS au. Meme ene Mame, en ees ae Nr a ee 311, 000, 000 | 443, 000, 000 
(NOE cen er et one Saeciies gabe sbe ncn pHa Rass Aarne ase ASeS ae 857,000, 000 | 1, 243, 000, 090 





Basis, end-of-war prices: 





819, 000, 000 


1, 200, 000, 000 











IAMS) Hoe eeGarssosae = See sg es aSGonE SES osname eens amare [ 
IDDM baw aesonasue™ ase Ors ca aba Se eoos Jou Seer aabore te seoat ees se 560, 000, 000 | 798, 000, 000 
ETS ieee sc roe ene em a eee aS ns SS oh ues Or 1,379, 000, 090 1, 998, 000, 0CO 





We may therefore say that the figures 857 and 1,243 (or 1,379 and 
1,998) represent by comparison the increase in total trade occurring 
during the war. The comparison of 546 and 800 (or 819 and 1,200) 
shows the increase in imports and 311 and 443 (or 560 and 798) the 
increase in exports. In this view the United States has increased 
its trade with Latin America during the war 46.5 per cent in imports, 
42.1 per cent in exports, and 44.9 per cent for the whole. (If the 
percentages for inflation—1. e., 50 per cent for imports and 80 per 
cent for exports—be not accepted by the reader, others believed to 
be more correct can be substituted. In any case this must be done 
where any special line of trade is under consideration.) 

This increase of between 40 and 50 per cent in trade suggests a 
number of inquiries, first of which may be considered whether this 
increase was chiefly in the exchange of commodities already known 
and exchanged between the two sections or whether it represents 
chiefly, or if not chiefly then to what degree, a development of new 


lines of trade. Was the 42 per cent increase in exports and the 463 
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per cent increase in imports anew trade or an enlargement of an old 
trade ? 

In brief it was, beyond question, the latter. On the side of imports 
it represents, practically in total, increased importations in lines of 
commodities in which the trade had for years been well established. 
It represents practically no new lines or articles of importation. On 
the side of exports the same is true as to 75 per cent of the increase. 
In other words, only about 25 per cent of the increase in exports to 
Latin America—not 25 per cent of the exports, but 25 per cent of 
the increase occurring during the war, statistically stated at 
$439,110,444, but, as corrected for price inflations and undervalua- 
tions, as above shown, only about $132,000,000 on the basis of 
before-war prices or $238,000,000 on the basis of end-of-war prices— 
was new trade. 

In the main we have to do with lines of trade already well estab- 
lished and growing before the war, and not with lines created or 
relocated on account of the war. This distinction is important. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM LATIN AMERICA. 


These are almost entirely so-called raw products used in the indus- 
tries and alimentary substances. The internal resources of the 
United States in the matter of industrial raw material and its agri- 
cultural and pastoral development are so great and so well known 
as in a way to obscure the important fact that it, as other manufac- 
turing countries are, 1s dependent to a very large extent upon im- 
ports of raw ‘material. Latin America has been in the past and 
must be in the future the storehouse from which the United States 
has and will draw its supplies. Among the more important of the 
United States imports from Latin America are copper, vanadium, 
wolfram, iron ore, gold, silver, zinc, oils, asphalt, lead, sisal, wool, 
rubber, quebracho, vegetable ivory nuts, gums, cattle hides, skins, 
nitrate, sugar, coffee, cacao, meats, fruits, tobacco. 

This list is not only that of the United States chief imports from 
Latin America, but is also the list of the chief United States imports 
of raw materials and food products from all the world; and the most 
significant thing about the list is that Latin America is for the United 
States the principal, in many cases the only, market outside its own 
territory within which to secure these commodities so necessary to 
its industry. 

Copper.—The chief source of supply is of course internal, next to 
this the mines of Chile, Peru, Venezuela, and other Latin American 
countries and Canada are drawn on to meet deficiencies. 

Vanadium and wolfram.—The chief sources of supply have been 


Chile and Peru. 
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Iron ore.—Outside of internal production Cuba has supplied the 
principal imports. 

Gold and silver.—Outside of internal production Mexico, Central 
America, Cuba, and other Latin American countries and Canada 
supply the chief imports of uncoined precious metals. 

Zine.—Outside of domestic production, Mexico and Canada sup- 
ply almost the whole importation. 

Asphalt.—Almost the whole supply is from Venezuela and the 
British West Indies. 

Oils.—The bulk of the importation of mineral oil is from Mexico, 
Peru furnishing most of the remainder. 

Lead.—Outside of domestic production three-fourths of the supply 
is from Latin America. 

Sisal.—Practically the total supply is from Mexico. 

Wool.—About one-fifth ordinarily of the total importation is from 
Latin America. 

Rubber.—About one-third of the supply is from Latin America; 
Brazil chiefly. 

Quebracho—The whole supply is from Latin America—Argentina. 

Vegetable wory.—The whole supply is from Latin America. 

(rums.—Many of the chief gums and resins, balata, and others, 
are from Latin America. 

Cattle hides.—From one-half to two-thirds of the supply outside 
of domestic production is from Latin America. 

Skins.—The principal importation is of goatskins, of which one- 
fourth of the importation (there is a very small domestic production) 
is from Latin America. 

Nitrate of soda.—Ninety-nine per cent of the total supply is from 
Chile. 

Sugar.—Nearly the total importation of sugar, as is well known, is 
from Cuba. Other Latin American countries—Dominican Republic, 
Peru, Guatemala, and others—supply a certain amount. 

Cojffee.—From 1 to 2 per cent of the importation of coffee into 
the United States (less than 10,000 tons out of 500,764 tons in 1914 
and about 30,000 tons out of 571,945 tons in 1918), is from the 
Dutch East Indies, Turkey, Arabia, Africa, by direct importation or 
by transshipment through Holland, England, and other European 
countries. All the remainder of the coffee, 98 to 99 per cent, is im- 
ported from Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Central America, and other 
Latin American countries. Three-fourths of the total is from Brazil 
alone. 

Cacao.—About 60 per cent of the total importation is from Ecuador, 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, and other Latin American coun- 
tries. One-half the remainder is from the British West Indies. 
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Meats.—What meat importation there is—generally very small— 
is from Latin America and Canada. 

Fruits.—The total importation of fresh fruits (except lemons, 
olives, and grapes) is from Latin America and the British West 
Indies. The chief import is bananas from Central America, Colombia, 
Mexico, Cuba, and from Jamaica. 

Tobacco.—About one-half of the total importation of tobacco is 
from Latin America and nearly all of this from Cuba. 

This list represents the chief imports from Latin America prior 
to the war. It represents also the chief imports at the present time 
and what must be the chief imports in the future. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA. 


The range of exports to Latin America prior to the war was very 
much broader than is commonly understood. It covered practically 
every line of manufacture. But the status of United States exports 
of manufacture was substantially the same as the like statas of 
England, Germany, France, or other manufacturing country. The 
basis of exports of manufactures for all countries is the same. In 
brief, it is efficiency in manufactures. It is access to a sufficient 
store of raw material combined with a sufficient development Gn 
particular mechanical), with sufficient man power intelligently 
directed. With such a basis, exporting begins almost automatically 
whenever the home market has been supplied, and not before. There 
are a number of helps and, on the contrary, a number of deterrents to 
exporting. The principal helps may be said to be good financial 
connections, banks, good transportation lines, resident nationals, 
investments, favorable tariffs, familiarity with languages and cus- 
toms and government aid. The principal deterrents are the contrary 
to these. But none of these helps, nor all of them together, can 
create or can maintain a foreign export trade where there is in- 
efficient domestic manufacture. On the contrary where there is effi- 
cient domestic manufacture, the home market having been taken 
care of, exporting begins in the face of a lack of all the helps enumer- 
ated and rapidly creates such of these helps as it needs. Such is the 
record of American manufactures in export and such has been the 
record of all other countries. 

Manufacturing countries are not developed on exactly the same 
lines, and consequently their efficiences are not always the same. 
Almost any manufacturing country can with truth boast of superior 
efficiency in some one or more branches of industry. This is to be 
expected. It would be unnatural if it were not so. Before the war 
the United States was efficient in certain lines of manufacture. It is 
at this point not necessary to inquire into the reasons; most of them 
were apparent—better stores of raw material, better machinery, more 
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skill in operating, greater advance in technical knowledge, etc. On 
the other hand, England, Germany, France, Belgium, and other man- 
ufacturing countries in some one or more lines were more efficient than 
the United States and for the same or parallel reasons. 

Under such conditions it is to be expected that in any statistical in- 
vestigation one would find what in fact one does find, viz, that prior 
to the war the export trade of the United States to Latin American 
countries was well developed in some commodities and poorly devel- 
oped in others, and in yet other commodities it was scarcely existent 
at all. This was also true of English, German, French, and Belgian 
export trades to Latin America. 

The war, as everyone knows, created abnormal conditions. These 
conditions may be conveniently grouped under two headings: First, 
such as are the natural outgrowth of all wars, intensified in this the 
greatest of all, decreased production and increased demand in the 
belligerent countries; diversion of man power from the industries to 
the armies; the parallel diversion of mechanical equipment, railways, 
factories, machinery, etc., from peace to war purposes; the breaking 
up of transportation routes and financial connections; and scores of 
other results, destructive of industrial enterprise. These abnormal 
conditions, the natural results of war, are sufficient to account for 
what everyone knows to be the fact that with England, France, and 
Germany engaged in war the United States was the only great manu- 
facturing country remaining from which belligerents and neutrals 
alike could draw supplies of manufactured goods. This was also 
true to a great extent of raw materials and food, although we are now 
considering only manufactures. 

Under the conditions the United Stated was called upon to supply 
Latin America with manufactures not only of the kinds it had before 
supplied, which were those in which it had demonstrated internal 
efficiency in manufacture and in which there was already a well- 
established trade, but in other lines where there was no such demon- 
strated efficiency and wherein there had been but little export trade, 
although there may have been, and often was, a large manufacture 
for the domestic market. 

To accentuate this condition there was imposed a second set of war 
conditions, embargoes, enemy trading lists, shortage of ships, the 
British blockade of the central powers, and the like, all producing the 
same results. 

At this point it may be well to say that even before the entry of the 
United States in the war, and particularly after its entry, it might 
have been possible for any neutral country—Spain, Holland, or 
Sweden—to have taken over a large part of the trade had such coun- 
tries been capable of doing so. But they were not. They had not 
the resources, the raw material, nor the manufacturing plant neces- 
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sary to carry the load. The United States was the only country which 
could do it. Spain, Holland, Sweden, and other neutrals increased 
their trade with Latin America, but at the end they remained, as they 
were at the beginning, minor factors in the problem. We will later 
treat of England’s place in the trade. 

It is more or less a current belief that the increase of United States 
trade with Latin America occurring during the war represents, in the 
main, a newly created or newly located trade. It was so to a certain 
extent, but by no means to the degree ordinarily believed. The 
real increase as shown above was less than 50 per cent and by far the 
larger part of this was increase in the old trade. On the import side 
there was almost no new trade. It was prectically all an increase in 
the old trade. On the export side there can be no view of the situa- 
tion which would assign more than 25 per cent of the increase to new 
trade. In other words, notwithstanding abnormal war conditions 
threw the great bulk of trade into the arms of the United States, there 
was an appreciable share thereof which that country did not acquire 
and for the simple reason that it could not effectively handle it. That 
is not to say that it did not manufacture the commodities, for it did, 
and shortages of supply were less felt in these lines than elsewhere; 
but that its manufacture as compared with other countries was not 
efficient. Latin America was forced to buy of England, because 
England, although suffering under the severest of handicaps, was 
even yet more efficient than the United States without any or at the 
most with a lesser handicap. The ‘‘new” trade which circumstance 
offered was only to a slight degree accepted, yet there is a more or 
less fixed idea that it was accepted and is the important element. 

The error in outlook arises from a want of understanding as to the 
before-war status of the trade with Latin America. 


BEFORE THE WAR—A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
EXPORTS FROM LATIN AMERICA. 


The total exports of Latin America for the last full year (1913) be- 
fore the war in statistical values amounted to $1, 547, 989, 270. These 
exports, practically in their entirety, were raw material and unelab- 
orated food products. In the latter food products there was a 
considerable interchange between the countries themselves. This 
is not true as to the former, raw material, metals, hide, wool, ete. 
Of the exports the United States took, 31.08 per cent, England 
20.98 per cent, and Germany 12.49 per cent. These figures, however, 
do not afford a just view of the takings of the three countries, in 
the field of competition. A very large proportion of England’s 
takings, and a lesser but yet large proportion of Germany’s takings, 
were of the kind of food products (wheat, meat, etc.) for which the 
United States had no especial need. 
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The exports of Argentina and Uruguay for example amounting 
together to over $600,000,000 were principally of this sort. Eng- 
land took $172,000,000 and Germany $87,000,000 of the exports of 
the two countries and the United States only $52,000,000. The 
things that the United States took were the exceptions to the rule of 
a generality of food products, i. e. they were hides, wool, quebracho, 
and the like, while what England and Germany took were mainly 
food. So that we see that in the field of competition, instead of the 
competitive scale of takings being United States 31.08, England 
20.98, and Germany 12.49, they were something like this: United 
States 50, England 20, Germany 10. 

The only competition in food products was in the tropical and 
subtropical products—sugar, coffee, cacao, bananas, and the like; 
and here the takings of the United States was three or four times the 
takings of England and Germany together, as to the whole. That 
is, it was practically all the sugar and bananas, the largest propor- 
tion of the coffee and a larger proportion of the cacao. 

In the industrial products it was nearly all the metals (except 
tin) and the largest, or at least a larger proportion of the hides, 
skins, woods, wool, hair, oil, asphalt, rubber and the like. 

Mexican exports were principally metals, oil, sisal, guayule rub- 
ber, and hides. The total for 1913 was $150,000,000 of which the 
United States took $116,000,000, England $15,000,000 and Germany 
$8,000,000. 

Cuban exports were $165,000,000 of which the United States 
took $132,000,000 and England and Germany together only 
$23,000,000. 

As a market for Latin American raw products, except meats, 
wheat, corn, and oats, the United States before the war was more 
important to the countries of Latin America than all of Europe 
combined. During the war it became almost the only market for 
the same products. 

In 1913, as shown above, the exports of Latin America were, by 
comparison of the three principal industrial countries, United States 
31.08 per cent, England 20.98 per cent, Germany 12.49 per cent. 
Eliminating the noncompetitive trade in certain foodstuffs, the 
figures for comparison, as said, would read something like this: 
United States 50, England 20, Germany 10. If we further eliminate 
the interchange between the countries themselves we find that of 
the exports of raw materials, and tropical foods—in other words, 
the whole competitive trade in 1913—was nearly two-thirds an 
export to the United States, with England taking about half of the 
remainder. At the close of the war in 1918 it was nearly all an 
export to the United States. 
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Before the war, in 1913, the Latin American countries took in 
percentages of the whole from the four leading industrial countries 
as follows: United States, 24.79 per cent; United Kingdom, 23.73 
per cent; Germany, 16.55 per cent; and France, 8.34 per cent. 
Imports from the United States were greater in that year than the 
imports from any other country. But there was a remarkable 
unevenness in the trade of the four countries. In the northern 
group of Latin American countries: Mexico, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti, Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and Panama, the imports from the United States exceeded the 
imports from all the European countries combined nearly two to 
one; in fact, we might add to the countries mentioned four others in 
South America, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, and find 
that the United States is still overwhelmingly in the lead. For 
example, the imports in the fourteen countries from the United 
States amounted to $187,351,096, or more than four times the 
imports from Germany, $43,959,867, and more than three times the 
imports from England, $59,752,401. In the remaining countries, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Uruguay, the 
United States trade was over 80 per cent of the German trade and 
over 55 per cent of the English trade. 

Except in a very few lines of trade, the United States had what 
amounted almost to a monopoly in the import trade of ten Latin 
American countries. It had much the larger share of the same trade 
of four other countries. It was only in the six remaining countries 
that the imports from the United States were less in value than 
imports from England or Germany. 


Latin American imports, 1913. 
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There were other inequalities in the trade. In certain lines of 
manufacture, even in the 10 countries where the United States had 
nearly a monopoly, England, Germany, or France had in respect to 
these particular lines the commanding position; in fact, in some lines 
the United States was scarcely represented at all. On the other 
hand, in the six countries where the United States as a whole was 
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behind England and Germany, it had the command of certain other 
lines of trade, in some cases almost to the exclusion of Germany and 
Britain. There was nothing unusual in this condition. The same 
conditions of international trade prevail all over the world, and they 
have the same basis. 

Exporting of manufactures results from efficiency in manufacture. 
It results from little else. Good financial connections and trans- 
portation lines, banks, investments, tariffs, familiarity with customs 
and languages of foreign countries may all help and sometimes they 
carry a near-efficient trade over the peak, but not often. Export- 
ing, broadly speaking, rests upon three foundations: First, raw 
material and man power; second, industrial development, in par- 
ticular mechanical; and, third, home consumption. Each of these 
propositions must be studied in the light of comparison, for all 
exporting either directly or indirectly presents the element of 
rivalry. 

The first two propositions cover the basis of efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency in manufacture and the third suggests the conditions under 
which efficiency is made manifest in exporting. This. we will con- 
sider first. 

The home market is the best market. Ordinarily manufac- 
turers will not go abroad as long as this home market is under- 
supplied. It is not necessary to elaborate this idea, since it is so 
manifestly true, as a general proposition, as to be beyond argument. 
There are exceptions, of course, and under the condition that the 
home market is fully supplied it may well be that the foreign market 
becomes the better market. What it is sought to impress is that 
at the beginning and up to a certain point (saturation, perhaps), the 
home market is the only market under ordinary conditions that 
any manufacturer, influenced solely by a motive of profit and interest, 
cares to consider. This is as true of England, Germany, or France 
as it is of the United States; but there has been a marked difference 
as to the time at which the point of saturation was reached in the 
United States and in the former mentioned countries. This difference 
in time has been generally recognized, but the reasons for it are by 
no means so well understood. 

One frequently sees statements something like this: ‘The 
United States prior to the present war was not as large an exporter 
of finished manufactures as England or Germany, because its indus- 
tries were not equipped to do an export business on a scale equal to 
the English and German industries.” There is not the faintest 
filament of truth in this assertion as a general proposition. It is 
true only in the restricted sense that the direct agencies of export 
had not been created or not organized as a whole on a scale equal 
to the English or German. The American industries, as will be shown 
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hereafter, were equipped to manufacture and were manufacturing 
on a scale much greater than England and Germany combined, and 
with types of equipment better suited to foreign trade than either 
or both of these countries. 

The reason why the United States did not export finished manu- 
factures as largely as its chief rivals was that they had long before 
passed the point of domestic saturation, and it was only then ap- 
proaching the point. The condition was not the result of the under- 
equipment of the United States as compared with its rivals, but of 
the overconsumption of the United States. This is the point that 
needs emphasis, for it has been almost completely lost sight of. The 
population of the United States was not far short of the combined 
population of Germany and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but the domestic consumption of manufactured products 
was three or four times as great in the former country as in the two 
latter combined. The total domestic consumption of the United 
Kingdom, with 46,000,000 population, was very much larger than 
that of Germany with 67,000,000, food products, of course, not being 
considered. On the one hand was the United States with an 
individual standard of living nearly twice that of England, and on 
the other hand Germany with a standard about one-half that of 
England. The total consumption of highly manufactured products 
(outside of food) in the United States was not far from being equal 
to the total consumption of like products by all the world besides. 
To supply this immense and ever increasing market the industries 
of the United States were built on a truly colossal scale. The foreign 
market counted for a little less than 10 per cent of total production. 
The manufacturing industries of New York City alone produced 
of fully wrought manufactures more than the total export of the 
United States of the lke manufactures. 

The equipment of the industries supplying the domestic trade was 
on a scale commensurate with the trade itself. The German Empire 
has an area of about 209,000 square miles, a population of about 
67,900,000, and railway mileage of 39,600 (all prewar figures). 
The tier of four States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois— 
have an area of 179,200 square miles, a population of 22,640,000, 
and a mileage of 40,500. With one-third the population and 15 per 
cent less area than Germany, these four States had more miles of 
railways. Mileage, however, is the lesser story of American railways, 
for as compared with them German rolling stock and railway equip- 
ment in general was of toy size and power. The railway equipment 
of the four States mentioned was at least double that of all Germany 
in 1914. True, there was a large waterways system in Germany uti- 
lized for the carrying of great quantities of heavy freights, the like 
of which does not exist in the States mentioned or elsewhere in the 
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United States. On the other hand, the moving of raw food products 
for a human population three times and a domestic animal popu- 
lation seven or eight times as great as in the four American States 
mentioned accounted for most of the relief afforded the German rail- 
ways by the canal system. In other words, the German canals did 
but little more than bring the comparison between railways up to a 
par basis. 

Germany’s principal interest was in export, not because the busi- 
ness of exporting, considered alone, was from the point of the interest 
or profit of the exporter preferable to that of supplying the domestic 
market, which is not true in Germany or elsewhere, but because the 
domestic market, based upon a low standard of living, had been 
satisfied, and necessity, or what it believed to be such, drove Germany 
into the foreign field. It was either that or sink back to the plane 
of raw production and agricultural interests alone, abandoning other 
industrial enterprises on any scale except the limited domestic one. 
Underneath all were the German military aims. To be efficient and 
self-supporting in a military sense Germany must be industrially 
organized. Domestic trade was much too narrow a base upon which 
to found an industrial organization sufficient for military purposes, 
hence foreign trade must be sought. This, in brief, was the German 
economic condition regarding domestic trade. 

The condition in the United States was diametrically opposed. 
The industrial plant, in a national sense unorganized, exceeded the 
German on a scale of approximately two to one. This does not 
mean that every industry in the United States was twice as great 
as the corresponding industry in Germany. Some of the largest 
German industries existed scarcely at all in the United States— 
such, for example, as the dye industry. It means that, taking all 
the ascertainable factors into consideration, of which volume of 
horsepower, man power, consumption of raw material, and output 
are among the chief, American manufacturing industry, as a whole, 
was at least twice as great as the German. Yet, it was the resultant 
of purposes and conditions having an entirely different base and 
orientation. 

Germany’s major interest was exporting, to which the domestic 
trade was a mere feeder, or at least was treated as such. The United 
States’ major interest was the domestic trade, exporting merely an 
overflow and comparatively speaking an inconsiderable one. Even 
more than in Germany was Britain’s chief interest exporting, and its 
trade was better based than Germany’s, better conducted, and much 
more profitable. Apparently unorganized, in reality it was well 
organized. The Germany overseas trade organization was over- 
weighted with paraphernalia, which was bad enough, but, much 
worse, it was overpurposed. The British organization, which as 
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such was scarcely discernible, was one to extend and conserve trade for 
trade’s sake alone, or, expressed more simply, to make money for 
the trader. But this differentiation fails to depict the radical dif- 
ference between the two. The British trade organization was an 
ageregation of private interests, sometimes loosely bound together 
and at other times acting separately or even antagonistically each 
for his own ends. Its sole purpose was commercial gain. Of gov- 
ernmental control there was none and of government assistance but 
little. It was successful in accomplishing its purposes to a high 
degree. The German trade organization was simply a phase of the 
German Government, one single picture thrown on the screen from 
a kaleidograph. It was inefficient as a trade organization, because it 
had no single trade purpose and lacked trade direction. Trade effi- 
ciency can not be built upon such a base as that upon which Germany 
attempted to build. German trade was constantly sacrificed to poli- 
tics. There was no American trade organization, the law forbade it, 
but there was high efficiency in the methods of individual American 
traders. 

There is but one condition under which a substantial foreign export 
trade in manufactures can exist and that is production over and 
above the domestic needs of consumption. But this domestic satu- 
ration does not of itself create foreign trade. Nearly every failure 
of United States manufacturers in foreign export fields can be traced 
directly to the notion that overproduction is the base of foreign 
trade. Having been successful in the domestic field and perceiving 
that the needs of this field no longer require the full service of his 
plant, his capital, and his energy, the manufacturer is apt to jump 
to the conclusion that this condition creates a profitable market for 
his wares in foreign lands. Granted the market be there and the 
wares be suitable, about which ordinarily there need be little doubt, 
it by no means follows that the market is for him or for any other 
United States manufacturer of like wares. Most industries in the 
United States were built up under the shield of a high protective 
tariff law. Many of these have developed a very high degree of skill 
and efficiency, at least equal to, and most often superior to, the skill 
and efficiency of European manufacturers. In a sense they have 
outgrown the domestic tariff law. On the contrary some industries 
have not yet attained the plane of European manufacture and are 
still dependent upon tariff protection. To differentiate the two 
classes of industry would be impossible in a brief article of this 
character, but every serious student of international trade recog- 
nizes the existence of the two classes, which, however, shade the one 
into the other. The attitude of the people of the United States 
toward tariffs is purely a domestic one, and the ideas of even experi- 
enced exporters are more often than not tinged with the domestic 
color. : 
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In truth, we must cast aside all of these ideas and learn that the 
tariff ends at the seaboard, and that its effects can not extend beyond, 
except in the shape of the so-called trading tariffs, which are not 
always the same as reciprocity tariffs. Outside the domestic tariff 
wall exporting is free trade, restricted to the extent the importing 
country wills to restrict it. Manufacturing countries generally will 
to restrict this trade in the interest of their own manufacturers, 
although Great Britain has been a conspicuous exception to this rule; 
but as between exporters the fundamental condition is one of parity, 
whether their goods go to a country with a high-protection tariff 
such as France, to a free-trade country such as Great Britain, or to a 
country having a revenue tariff such as Argentina. It is all one to 
the exporters, as between themselves, since they all stand on the 
same footing. 

The fundamental base of exporting to Latin America, therefore, is 
ability to compete with other exporting countries. It is always 
the fundamental and very often the sole condition. Most, but not all, 
American industries can so compete. It is not necessary to mini- 
mize transportation, banks, investments, subsidies, national shipping, 
or any other aid or obstacle to international commerce. Least of all 
is it necessary to minimize the good will or the ill will, as it may be, 
of the government itself; more of consequence than any other single 
aid or obstacle. These all have their place and in a near balance 
may carry the scale up or down, but it is important to have a clear 
view of their relation to the fundamental base, ability to manufac- 
ture on a par with competing countries, and to know that this base 
is a sine qua non without which the others have little or no signifi- 
cance. There are many instances where American manufacturers 
have been able to do a large exporting business to Latin America 
and elsewhere in competition with English and German manufac- 
turers where all of the contributing factors were in favor of the Euro- 
pean and against the American. The handicaps, heavy although they 
appeared, were not heavy enough to overcome the initial advantage 
of better and more efficient manufacture. On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to name a single line of export in which, although 
the handicaps were in favor of the United States, success was attained 
where the initial advantage of better manufacture was held by Euro- 
peans. ‘To understand more clearly the relative values of the con- 
tributory factors and the initial fundamental factor two statistical 
illustrations may be given. 

In Argentina before the war (1913) every contributing factor was 
in favor of Europe and against the United States. There was an 
extraordinary large British investment in Government loans, in 
railways, agricultural and grazing enterprises, and other industrial 
enterprises. There were large British and German colonies predis- 
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posed toward home manufactures. British, Germans, and other 
Europeans controlled banking and seagoing shipping. Foreign im- 
porters in the country were largely British and German. In all 
of this field the United States had practically no representation, 
no shipping, no banks, almost no investment, and practically no 
resident traders. Notwithstanding, imports of manufactured goods 
of certain kinds more than held their own against German and 
British. Take leather goods, including footwear, for example. The 
total imports in 1913 were $4,472,243. The share of the United 
States was $1,567,589, of Great Britain $963,566, and Germany 
$861,998. Leather manufacture was a tariff-protected industry in 
Argentina; so the volume of imports was much restricted. The 
handicap fell alike on all countries. Agricultural tools and imple- 
ments were lightly taxed by the tariff and the total importation in 
1913 was $8,850,893, of which the share of the United States was 
$5,715,051, of Great Britain $828,196, and of Germany $237,287. 
In sewing machines, type machines, cash registers and calculating 
machines, many lines of hardware, etc., the story was the same, 
United States trade winning against every handicap. The reason, 
of course, was that United States manufacture was more efficient 
than British or German. 

On the other hand, take Cuba. Here the advantages were all 
on the side of the United States, and there was an additional advan- 
tage of a 20 per cent tariff differential in favor of United States 
goods. Of the total imports of Cuba (1913) the United States 
furnished 52.8 per cent, nearly four and a half times as much as 
Great Britain and nearly eight times as much as Germany. <A 20 
per cent differential in itself would ordinarily be sufficient to wipe 
out competing trades unless the basis of competition in reality did 
not exist, and apparently it did not in certain United States indus- 
tries. While of Cuban imports of iron and steel manufactures the 
United States supplied four times as much as all the remainder of 
the world combined, in manufactures of cotton it supplied only 
about 20 per cent of the total, one-half of what Britain supplied. In 
knitted cotton tissues it supplied about 11 per cent, which was only 
about one-half of what Spain and one-fourth of what France supplied. 
In cotton laces the imports from the United States were valued at 
$45,450 out of a total of $595,600; in thread and yarn, $31,470 
out of a total of nearly $430,000. Only in ready-made cotton gar- 
ments did the United States make any show. Here the imports from 
the United States were about one-half of the total. It is unnecessary, 
perhaps, to say that in cotton manufactures, prior to the war, the 
United States had practicably no trade in any part of Latin Americe 
except the small trade in Cuba and Mexico and this chiefly in ready- 
made garments. If, in Cuba, with the advantages of proximity, 
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cheaper transportation, banking, commercial connections, large 
resident population and investment, and added to all a 20 per cent 
tariff differential, American cotton manufacturers could not compete 
with British and Germans or even Spanish and Italian manufac- 
turers, how was it possible for them to compete elsewhere with no 
such advantages ¢ 

Can one escape the conclusion that American cotton manufacture 
is inefficient? Only upon the assumption that manufacture in the 
United States had not yet attained the point of being able to supply 
the domestic demand, and consequently the prerequisite condition of 
saturation not existing there was no incentive to foreign trade. There 
is something to be said upon both sides of this question. In Argentina 
American cotton manufactures were practically unknown except 
as to a small importation of unbleached cloth and bagging and (in 
1913) some $40,000 worth of mixed silk and cotton piece goods. 
Even including these the imports from the United States of cotton 
piece goods under nine classifications amounted to only $113,811, 
while the imports from European countries were as follows: Great 
Britain, $13,673,790; Italy, $6,498,089; Germany, $2,423,254; 
France, $1,347,423; and Spain, $677,047. An export trade in manu- 
factures means ability to compete on even terms with other manu- 
facturing countries. This is the basis, and without this it is scarcely 
ever worth the while to consider anything else. But the incentive 
to foreign trade may be nonexistent even though the ability to 
compete be demonstrable. So long as the domestic market is 
capable of absorbing the whole output the manufacturer will not go 
afield. This is an inflexible law of trade and no amount of prodding 
can ever change it. The domestic market is always the best and 
more profitable market, and so the manufacturer will confine himself 
to this market so long as he needs to do so. But granting the ability 
to compete, in other words, efficiency internationally compared, 
it has not happened and probably will not happen that the status 
quo—competitive ability and want of incentive—long remains. 
Real efficiency soon bursts the domestic bonds. 

Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile, and Argentina were 
the strongholds of the German trade, but yet in these countries 
Germany ran a poor second to England and was only about 25 per 
cent ahead of the United States, whereas in the stronghold territory 
of the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Central America, etc., Germany 
was beaten 4, 5, or 6 to 1, as the case may be. 

In 1913 the total imports of Cuba in percentages for the three 
industrial countries were: United States, 52.8; United Kingdom, 
11.2; Germany, 6.6. For Mexico the like percentages were: United 
States, 49.8; United Kingdom, 13.2; Germany, 12.8. Were it not 
for textile imports both in Cuba and Mexico the United States trade 
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would be much greater in proportion. In fact, the English and 
German trade in both countries was chiefly in textiles, or in the case 
of Germany in textiles and glassware. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF LATIN AMERICAN IMPORTS. 


The figures from the Latin American statistical offices showing 
status of import trade of all the 20 countries are available for com- 
pilation to the beginning of the year 1918. At the end of 1916 the 
United States’ percentages of these imports had increased from 24.79 
in 1913 to 51.17. The percentage from the United Kingdom had 
fallen from 23.73 to 18.32, and the percentage from France had fallen 
from 8.34 to 4.55. The German percentage of 16.55 had been 
entirely wiped out. In its place as the next country of importance is 
Spain, with a percentage of 3.91. 

For the year 1917 the United States’ percentage had further in- 
creased to 58.76 and the percentages of the other countries, except 
Spain, had decreased. 
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At the closing of hostilities, on November 11, the United States 
was supplying about 70 per cent of all the imports of Latin American 
countries, or, if one excludes the interchange of products between 
the countries themselves, about 90 per cent. 

Understanding, then, that the trade of the United States with 
Latin America both upon the export and the import sides was not 
before the war of inconsequential proportions, but on the contrary 
was the chief trade of these countries, and in a certain view was the 
best trade of the United States itself, we are able with more clarity 
to answer the question so often propounded, Will this trade endure ? 
It will unquestionably in all the lines of imports and exports which 
represent and are the exponents of manufacturing efficiency within 
the United States. This comprehends by far the greater bulk of the 
trade. Thesmall proportion that remains which is not so well based 
is, perhaps what the whole is sometimes thought to be, a more or less 
mushroom trade which in all probability will be lost when other coun- 
tries enter the field. 

The controlling factor before the war was efficiency in manufacture. 
It will remain the same when normal conditions are restored. Of 
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this there can be no doubt. The real question, then, as to the future 
of sales to Latin America, or of sales to any other section of the world, 
is to be answered in the comparative efficiencies in manufacture of 
the United States and its trade rivals, England, France, Germany, etc. 
The status before the war was, for the most part, entirely satisfactory 
Has the war affected this status favorably or unfavorably ¢ 

We have created new agencies of commerce, we have built ships, 
established banks, improved financial connections, introduced new 
articles of commerce, created new selling agencies, and have been able 
to take advantage of a diversion in our favor, all of which will be 
helpful to a certain degree, but none of these of themselves are suffi- 
cient, nor are they altogether sufficient to carry a trade uneconomi- 
cally based. On the other hand, we know that our internal efficiency 
has suffered greatly as a result of the war. The cost of manufacture 
has been increased enormously, and this cuts at the very roots of 
efficiency. International trade, that is, exports of manufactures, in 
the last analysis is a free trade on a competitive basis. You must 
produce goods cheaper or better than your competitor, if you wish 
to secure the trade. When you can not do this you must retire. 

No doubt efficiency in England, France, and other European coun- 
tries has been touched in the same way as here, or rather in a similar 
way. Costs of manufacture have been and will be increased there as 
here. But there is another side to the ledger. In a military sense 
the United States (from April 6, 1917, until the close) was in the war. 
It sent over two million soldiers to France and it has reason to be 
proud of what these soldiers did and what all the country did in 
beating Germany to its knees. But in an economic sense the United 
States was never in the war as England, France, and the others were. 
There was no essential change in its economic relation to the war after 
April, 1917, to what it had been before that date. In the broad 
field of economics it was touched as neutral and not as belligerent 
countries are touched by war. England, France, and the others 
were stripped to the bone, not so the United States. If we are to 
judge of past wars—the Napoleonic wars, our Civil War, the Franco- 
Prussian War—war produces an economic efficiency in the belligerent 
which may overweigh the immediate advantages the neutral gains. 
War is horrible, but it is a cleanser as well as a destroyer. It is to be 
feared that the danger to the United States in the future of its trade 
relations lies in the over-swollen, inflated, and more or less reckless 
condition in which war has left it. It is to be feared that in the com- 
mercial race of the future on the one side there may be stripped and 
lean athletes, and on the other an over-fed and short-winded com- 
petitor. Such was not the condition before the war, and such need 
not be the condition after the war. 
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Il. AVILA. 


EATED both on the northern slope of the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains, Segovia and Avila were for long frontier fortresses, till 
Alfonso VI had taken Toledo and pushed the line of the 
Reconquest down to the basin of the Tagus. Both were 

Roman towns; both lay long under power of the Hagarenes; both 
were taken and lost more than once before Count Raymond of Bur- 
gundy undertook to repeople them. Here the parallel ends. In 
Segovia the story reads like that of Capulet and Montague and cul- 
minates in the gallant, foredoomed struggle of the Communeros; 
after that the Renaissance built fine palaces and churches finer than 
they, for no Spaniard would leave his God less well lodged than his 
family; lastly quiet came—‘ quiet of old men dropping to the worm.”’ 
Wide-walled Avila, that had no citadel but the fortified cathedral 
itself, was a scene apt for history, where more than one king’s tragedy 
was played out before she was handed over to frailes and monjas, to 
priestcraft and ecstasy, soft-footed inquisitor and barefooted reformer, 
Torquemada and Teresa. 

Saints and stones are what Avila can show, says the Spanish provy- 
erb, though it is, unfortunately, all too possible to go to Avila and 
not find Saint Teresa there. But on the wide plain which, higher 
than mountains stand, runs out to the farthest edge of the sky, one 
sharp road cutting in into a right hand and a left, pale and burning 
under the incandescent dome, out there you meet her traveling 
with a patience as long as God’s, about God’s work, along the slow 
and lonely miles. To Count Raymond of Burgundy, the husband 
of Donia Urraca’s youth, Avila owes, after the Romans, those indomi- 
table walls within which the city lieth four square; and owes, further- 
more, the style of the group of Romanesque and transitional churches 
that begins with Saint Vicente and the cathedral, and suffices for ¢ 
visit or for an essay. Even Saint Tomas, which belongs to other 
rulers and another age, keeps somehow the illusion of twin western 
towers and a narthex sunk between them, as surely as it keeps the 
Florentine loveliness amid Iberian enrichments in that tomb of the 
young Don John, which was to set the fashion in graves for a long 
while. It substituted the free-standing altar tomb for the niche, 
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a shelf as Russians to sleep on a stove, and the cathedral illustrates 
in a dozen instances the final triumph of the national determination, 

The present cathedral is not Count Raymond’s—more is the pity 
for it spoils a great scene; how Alfonso VII, who was indeed Ray- 
mond’s son, was brought to Avila by the party of Queen Urraca, his 
mother and the wife of Alfonso of Aragon; how El Batallador de- 
manded to see his stepson, and to that end a safe conduct within the 
city for himself and an escort of 70; how the meeting took place in 
what was neither within the walls nor without, in the so-called 
cimborio or fortified apse of the cathedral. The one Alfonso came 
up with his 70 true men of Aragon, the other, who was only a little 
lad, stood stiff there, ringed round with Castilian nobles and the men 
at arms of Avila; the two kings louted low to each other, and the 
elder turned on his heel and returned to his camp. But of a truth, 
the older part of the cathedral, which comes down to the transepts 
and includes the small eastern apses of these, belongs to the days of 
Alfonso VIII, el de las Navas, who had an Angevine queen, at the 
close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century. It 
must be counted as an Iglesia-Castillo, like those of Tuy and Ture- 
gano, Puerto Marin and Ujué, and as the greatest of them all. With 
three lines of defense, one within the other, it juts through and pro- 
tects the single curtain of wall that is easily accessible, as from the 
railway station to-day, so always from the plain. The double ambu- 
latory and its nine small chapels in the thickness of the wall are 
explained, the one as supplying a strong support to a passage where 
troops would march, the other as lightening and at the same time 
strengthening the vast mass of solid stonework. This eastern part 
had once a true triforium gallery, vaulted in a quarter circle and 
opening by ajimez windows, horseshoe shaped, under a high, round 
arch. Later, that was torn away and a second set of flying but- 
tresses applied at the angles between them. AIL this early part is 
very brilliant transitional building—inventive. The nave, on the 
other hand, lags and shows still Romanesque traits, though the work 
went on through the thirteenth century and under Bishop Sancho 
(1312-1355) the vaults were closed in; by 1432 the cathedral was 
finished and a bull of Eugenius IV provides for its preservation. 
The western front, however, in between the towers, is palpable and 
very bad Renaissance, and there is evidence that here was once 
such a narthex as that at Saint Vicente, with passageway between 
the towers. It is very possible that the purely Gothic door in the 
northern flank has been removed thither from the west, though the 
writer is not certain, remembering the symbolism of those doors and 
their frequent appearance in Spanish churches, and French that 
were in touch with Spain, from Saint Benoit sur Loire to Saint André 
of Bordeaux. 
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Within, the cathedral of Avila stirs a feeling of France, an odd 
sense that the traveler may recollect in a moment what thing it should 
recall in Champagne or Normandy or Aquitaine, or, if not there, then 
elsewhere. It tastes of France. Not, however, of France, nor yet 
of anywhere else in the world, is the gray and austere beauty of the 
granite walls; the extraordinary magic of the mazy eastern end, 
turning and winding in sun streaks and bewildering colored lights, 
with dim vistas and dimmer withdrawals, slues that open and baffling 
side recesses; the tender and morbid loveliness of Tostado’s tomb 
and Saint Catharine’s altar, where marble seems to flush and pale, 
and breathe and shrink under the carver’s passion. The high 
altarpiece is very fair and fresh, with its cool greens and goodly 
crimsons and soft carnations, Italianate and comely, indebted to 
Francia and Perugino; the work of Juan de Borgofia and others. 
In the transepts and their chapels, from a few dim retables, the halos 
glimmer like full moons and the colors burn dark as sunset lights on 
still waters. On every hand, in a wall recess, lies the figure of an 
armed knight, bareheaded and ungloved, his hound or his page on 
guard there at his feet, like the quiet ending to all libros de Caballerias. 

With its low lantern, its long and level nave, and its lost narthex 
outside; within, its strongly ribbed vaults, its recognition of a differ- 
ence between nave and aisle, its noble altitude, the cathedral, when 
all is said, partakes of the same style as the other churches, and the 
dominant’s persistence is the note of Count Raymond and the Bur- 
gundian masters of jometria and piedras taller, whom he fetched for 
the walls who founded the chantier of Avila. They built, presum- 
ably, Saint Vicente, since in 1109 the work was well along. By the 
middle of the thirteenth century, however, the fabric was out of 
repair and gravely endangered. Ferdinand the Saint in 1252, 
Alfonso the Wise in 1280, and Sancho the Brave, in 1290, yielded for 
the necessary works certain incomes, ‘‘que estava mal parada para 
se caer.”’ It was likely to tumble down. The church was planned in 
the Burgundian style, like a daughter-in-law of Cluny, with parallel 
apses, strongly marked transept, barrel-vaulted lantern, vaulted 
triforium, and narthex at the west between two towers. Only the 
north transept has a portal, the southern door being set in the second 
bay of the aisle, and down this flank runs a very beautiful open porch 
or cloister, of the Segovian kind, later than the rest. Segovia, which 
lent this and could not match its airy grace, took in exchange, per- 
haps, the art of the figures that stand in the door jambs at Saint 
Martin there. The aisles have groined vaults, those of the nave are 
ribbed, and the diagonals descend upon capitals that have been set 
askew on the angles of the piers. Men planned the nave, in effect, 
for a barrel vault, and then either altered their intention or rebuilt. 
The latter is the less likely because the western doorway shows no 
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signs of alteration, and it is possible that the portals were erected 
and finished, before the vaults were commenced, by a method of 
horizontal rather than vertical procedure. This, though rare, we 
know was what happened at Saint Sernin of Toulouse. The carving 
is all Burgundian. 

Long ago, M. Enlart pointed out that the broken scenes in the 
tympana over the western doors here, which represent the history 
of Dives and Lazarus and have nothing to do with Saint Vicente, are 
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FIGURES ON THE SOUTH DOOR OF S. VICENTE, AVILA. 


copied straight from Saint Lazare at Avallon; so likewise the beau- 
tiful rinceaux of the archivolts. It should be confessed in passing 
that the single figure left standing on the door jambs at Saint 
Lazare looks more like those at Saint Martin of Segovia than any 
figures do in Avila. Now Avallon hes only a few hours’ walk from 
Vezelay, where the great abbey, contemporary with Cluny, preserves 
also a narthex that opens, in the upper story, on the nave, like that 
of Saint Vicente; it is, however, completely closed in by a western 
wall, like the churches of Dijon, whereas Saint Vicente has an open 
91880—18—Bull. 6 5 
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porch, like the twelfth century Chartres and Saint Lazare of Autun 
The workmen of Avila knew Avallon, Vezelay probably, and Autun 
certainly. Among the fragments of the shrine of Saint Lazare there 
are two figures which were copied by the workmen for the south 
portal here at Avila. The sitting king beside them and the angel 
and Virgin opposite are too much in the same style not to make the 
door count as a single piece, though it may be the work of a single 
man’s entire life. With its conspicuous affinities, not only with the 
school of Toulouse but also with that of Vezelay, the style passes 
almost imperceptibly into that of the western doorway. Here the 
standing figures on the jambs, and the great seated Christ of the cen- 
tral post, will recall to every traveler the prophets, and the Creator 
Mundi holding the orbis terrarum, in the same situations at Vezelay. 
If, however, he has ever made the pilgrimage to Santiago de Com- 
postela he will recognize that the figures turn one to the other, hold 
converse with gesture and glance in the same way there, but not at 
Vezelay; that apostles, likewise, there are set on the inner face of 
the jambs; and that the central sitting figure here, clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful, bears much less likeness to the Beaux 
Dieux of France than to the far traveler, Saint James, who rests upon 
his staff in the Gloria of Master Matthew. That was finished 1188. 
It should be added that this figure from Avila was, in the fourteenth 
century, copied upon the capital of the central shaft at Saint Salvador 
de Leyre, in Navarre. What appears then, is, first, that the chantier 
at Avila was in constant and wholesome intercourse with Burgundy 
from the close of the eleventh century till some time in the thirteenth; 
and, secondly, that the current of intercourse was circulating freely 
between Avila, Santiago, and places on the pilgrim’s road. One 
other point must be admitted and then left—namely, the painful 
likeness of style, in parts, between the towers of Saint Vicente 
(twelfth century?), those of the cathedral (fourteenth ‘), and the 
west end of Saint Tomas (nearly sixteenth). 

Outside the Puerta del Alcazar, where the market is still held, 
though now it is a part of the compact town, was played in 1465 a 
solemn ceremonial almost as cruel as an auto de fe, for which Arch- 
bishop Alonso Carillo of Toledo, after taking the city of Avila and 
the cimborio, the cathedral fortress, had sent to collect all the 
grandees of Castile. His party at the moment was large, though 
some stood by the king. Henry IV, to all seeming, was a sort of 
preliminary study for the invariable protagonist of J. K. Huysman’s 
novels, but it is possible that he was only such another as the English 
Richard IT, though he wanted a Shakespeare; fantastical and unhappy, 
wayward and corrupt, wanton and ennuyé, who wore his shame like 
purple with the pitiful effrontery of the helpless. This was his 
hour of Westminster Hall; that of Pomfret Castle was to come, 
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and thereafter a state funeral at Avila, with mourning cloaks trail- 
ing around the nobility, and sobs, and bitter weeping offered by the 
populace, which, however, is not the present tale. A scaffold, I 
say, Was raised and thereon a throne set up, and on the throne an 
effigy of the wretched king, in mourning weeds, crowned, with 
scepter and great sword of office. There stood the nobles close 
about, backed by 2,000 soldiers and 1,000 cavalry, while heralds 
read aloud ensamples out of history how kings had been deprived 
in old times of their kingship, and followed with all the charges 
that could be rehearsed against the luckless brother of Isabel the 
Catholic; and the great lords stepped closer to declare the doom 
“Unfit to reign,” spoke the Archbishop, and took the crown from 
the kingly head. ‘Unfit to judge,” spoke the Count of Plasencia, 
and took away the heavy two-handed sword. ‘Unfit to rule,” said 
the Count of Benavente, and took the scepter. ‘‘ Unfit for a king’s 
place,” and Don Diego Lopez de Zufiga threw the poor image down 
and cursed it foully. The people all the while stood round in 
silence outside the ring of soldiers. Then a child was brought 
forward, the poor king’s brother, Don Alfonso, 11 years old, and 
lifted up in the arms and on the shoulders of these great lords, and 
at a signal from the military a loud cry went up, ‘‘Castile for King 
Alfonso.” So the grandees installed and enthroned him with 
crown and scepter and heavy two-handed sword, and first they, 
and then all of the king’s own men, tramped up to kiss his little 
hand. This was not indeed the end even of the chapter; a day 
was soon to come in Simancas when the horse-boys of the town 
should mock this mockery, and, likening the archbishop to the 
brother of the Count Don Julian that betrayed his king and his 
country to the Moors with an envenomed copla that has come 
singing and stinging down the centuries, they burned his effigy in 
a huge bonfire. 

On the market at Avila, where the sorry pageant of Henry and 
Alfonso befell, still stands, as then, San Pedro. The architecture 
is hardly less noble than San Vicente and the cathedral; if left to 
itself in some lonely hill town it would draw travelers, unaffronted 
by comparisons. The style is falling back into normal Spanish, 
but the church seems not so much younger, as, in the comparison, 
plainer and less first-rate, humbler. At San Pedro the tower stands 
off to one side and farther east, but the apses are very fine. The 
church has lapsed upon a fagade, plain except for the glorious wheel 
window, and characteristically Castilian and parochial. The many 
orders of the quiet western door, like those of the north and south, 
are turned in concentric arches without a tympanum, and carved 
with the lily in many forms, the billet, the double zigzag, and so 
forth. It carries, like San Vicente, a low tower above a ribbed 
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lantern, but wants a triforium, and, being prepared for a barrel 
vault, received one quadripartite and well ribbed. Tawny without, 
reddish and blackened within, San Pedro is beautiful in every view; 
grave, quiet and strong. Inside, the noble height breaks into an 
exaltation of the spirit. The light is silent there. The vistas across 
aisles and transepts here can make San Segundo, on the river, seem 
no more than a pretty girl, with its blithe, round arches, lke the 
colonnade of San Vicente and its comely marble bishop by Berru- 
guete; the meek quietude of San Pedro can touch, and can abide, as 
long as the virile power of San Vicente or the cathedral’s mingling 
of austerity with splendor, like scarlet and ermine over a hair shirt. 

The rare air of these altitudes lends itself to exaltation; the blue 
of the wide plain is like a holy land; the white city, in the pale 
fierce heat, is like the foot of Jacob’s ladder. Inside the town not 
a leaf will burgeon of itself; outside, not a blade of grass pricks up 
between the tumbled stones. Santos y cantos alone flourish at 
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USTIC WOOD is the product of a tropical American timber 
tree botanically known as Chlorophora tinctoria, a member of 
the mulberry family (JMoracex) of plants. It is closely 
related to the common black and white mulberry trees of 

the temperate latitudes and to the smoke tree of our public parks. 
The wood of this tree supplies an important dye that is at present 
in great demand, because the uniforms of our soldiers, as well as the 
cloth from which the tents are made, are dyed with the color obtained 
from this valuable wood. 

The history of the use of fustic dates back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The early botanists recognized its importance 
in making yellow dyes and, therefore, named the tree generically 
Chlorophora, which is a term derived from two Greek words Chloro 
and phora meaning “color” and ‘bearing,’ respectively. The 
specific name tinctoria has reference also to its tinctorial qualities. 
In fact the color of fustic wood has given it a name in all the countries 
where it is used. In Germany it is called gelbholz; in Holland, geel- 
hout; in France, bois jaune; and in Italy, legno giallo. All these 
names imply yellow wood, which is one of the familiar terms applied 
to this wood by the English-speaking people. It is also called dyer’s 
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THE HOME OF THE FUSTIC TREE. 


Fustic trees are found in nearly all countries of Central America and in northern South America. They 
are mingled with other tropical trees, two or three to an acre being a fair average. This view is of a 
forest in Costa Rica, where the fustic tree grows. 
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mulberry wood, fustic mulberry, old fustic,t Cuba wood and mora. 
This latter name is given to it in nearly all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, but this wood must not be confused with the true mora (Dimo- 
phandra mora) of South America, which is not a dyewood. 

The fustic is a medium-sized tree, rarely attaining a height of over 
65 feet and a diameter of over 30 inches at the base. The trunk is of 
a brownish-gray color, generally quite smooth on young trees. Both 
trunk and branches are often beset with spines. The crown is 
generally quite open and somewhat spreading. The leaves are 
rather small, rarely over 4 inches long, petiolate and alternate on 
the twigs. The flowers are small and the fruits consist of small dry 
nutlets surrounded by the persistent parts of the flower. The tree 
may be recognized by the presence of a slightly glutinous milk of a 
sulphurous color. 

The range of growth of this tree is rather extensive. It is found 
growing abundantly in the lowlands of Mexico from Tampico south- 
ward and occurs more or less abundantly on the east and west coasts 
of all of Central America. It does not grow on the highlands. The 
fustic or mora of Colombia and Venezuela is this same species, but 
that which grows in Brazil is somewhat different, both in its botanical 
characteristics, as well as in the dye-producing qualities of the wood. 
Fustic has been reported from practically all the islands of the West 
Indies. On some of the larger islands, as Cuba, Jamaica, and Haiti, 
it is exploited and forms an important article of export. The tree 
thrives in almost any soil as long as there is abundant moisture. 
The commercial supply of the wood is now obtained chiefly from 
Mexico (principally Campeachy), Honduras, Nicaragua (west coast), 
Costa Rica (west coast), Panama, and Venezuela. Smaller quantities 
are drawn from Cuba, Jamaica and Haiti. The wood has been ex- 
ploited more or less extensively throughout its entire range of growth. 

The tree is common in the lower belts of both the Atlantic and 
Pacific side, but 1t attams its best development on the west coast 
south of Mexico. It always prefers the proximity of the seashore 
and the well-drained banks of the rivers and streams. Like most of 
its associates the fustic trees do not grow in dense stands like our 
pines or oaks in the temperate climates. From one to two trees to 
the acre is a fair average. The fact that the trees are so scattered 
and so many of them small does not make the exploitation of fustic 
a profitable undertaking. This is true particularly in regions far 
removed from water transportation. 

All the trees are felled by means of an ax. After felling the 
trunks and larger branches are cut into 4 to 6 foot lengths, after 








1 The term old fustic was given to this tree in order to distinguish it from young fustic ( Cotinus cotinus); 
also a dyewood, but the tree is much smaller. It was at first believed by dyers that the latter was the 
wood of young fustic trees and, therefore, named it young fustic. 





GATHERING FUSTIC WOOD. 


The war greatly increased the fustic-wood industry, and the natives in many countries turned their atten- 
tion to gathering fustic wood for export. 
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which all the sapwood, which is nearly white and from 1 to 2 inches 
thick, is removed. The heartwood is the only portion that is avail- 
able for making a dye, and for this reason all the sapwood must be 
carefully cut away from the heartwood. The latter is bright or 
sulphurous yellow, which soon turns darker upon exposure to the 
air and light. The logs when ready for the market vary from a 
few inches to 2 feet or more in diameter. 

The transportation of these logs from the stump to the place of 
loading on the boats is the most difficult part of the work. The 
tracts on which this wood is cut are almost invariably without roads, 
and so the logs must be hauled for many miles over the roughest 
country to the rivers. About a ton of fustic logs is loaded on a 
two-wheeled cart, to which is hitched a yoke of oxen. In many 
instances it requires from two to three days to bring a ton of wood to 
a suitable landing place on the river for transportation to a point 
where it can be loaded on ocean steamers. 

Before the war fustic wood was cut, hauled, and delivered along- 
side the ship for about $8 or $10 per ton, or even less. After adding 
freight, insurance, lighterage, and other charges, CS wood was sold 
in New York at figures ranging from $20 to $25 per ton. Since 
the war started fustic has crane: advanced in price. The cost of 
getting the wood out of the forest has gone up considerably. The 
freight rates, insurance, and cost of handling after discharging the 
cargo has nearly doubled. The-profits to the dealers have almost 
vanished, because there is a well-defined limit to the price the dye 
makers can afford to pay. Fustic is now selling around $45, and some 
lots have brought $50 per ton, which represents an increase of 250 
pee cent over the price of four years ago, when fustic sold for less 
than $20 per ton. 

Fustic is imported almost invariably in the form of logs; very rarely 
in the chipped or ground condition. Before the wood goes to the 
dyer it is always chipped and then reduced into a fine state or 
powder and put into bags. From this material an aqueous extract 
and paste, or lake, are produced, When a strong decoction of the 
wood chips is prepared the color is of a reddish y bilan when diluted 
it takes on an orange yellow color. The coloring principle (maclurin) 
is given off very readily to water. Upon the addition of acids it 
turns to a paler yellow, and the metallic salts throw down a pre- 
cipitate of a yellow or greenish yellow tint. The chips are often 
employed for dyeing by keeping them in bags in the bottom of the 
bath or the dyeing vat. The decoction gives to the goods, without 
any other preparation and without mordants, a yellow color with a 
little of a dull brownish cast, and yet it is sufficiently permanent in 
the air. The mordants, alum, tartar, and the muriate of tin fix it 
and render its color lighter; the muriate of soda and the sulphate of 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORTING FUSTIC LOGS. 


The rivers of the countries of Central America have been important carriers of tropical products. It is along these 
that the fustic logs are carried from the interior. Upper picture: A river in Honduras. Lower picture: 
Scene in Panama. 





FROM FOREST TO MARKET. 


Upper picture: A road through a tropical forest which must be used to get the fustic logs to the seaport. 
Lower picture: Fustic logs loaded on cars ready for export. 
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lime render it darker. It affords the same gradations of tinges as 
weld, and it is regarded as one of the most useful ingredients in dye- 
ing, and its color is solid. 

Fustic dye has been used for many years for coloring yellow, and 
it is now employed extensively with the appropriate mordants to 
produce shades of yellow, brown, olive, and green. It forms the 
principal ingredient in dyeing greens upon silks and _ woolens. 
According to Napier, light cotton fabrics, such as gauzes and muslins, 
are also occasionally dyed green by fustic. For this purpose the 
wood is used in the same manner as the quercitron bark. Fustic is 
also used with other woods for compound shades, such as drabs, 
fawns, olives, ete., and is much used with logwood in dyeing black, 
both on cotton and upon silks and cottons. 
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HE country of Guatemala had been menaced by earth tremors 
since November 17, 1917, which had been of a compara- 
tively harmless nature, but at 10.35 on Christmas night an 
unprecedented shock occurred which caused the earth to rock 

like a sea and called forth the citizens of Guatemala into the streets 
only to see their houses and public buildings falling about them. 
Temporary shacks were erected at once but the danger had not 
passed. Slight tremors continuously shook the ground with marked 
disturbances on December 28, January 3, and January 24, which 
reduced some of the most beautiful buildings of Guatemala City to 
a heap of ruins. 

The country is especially indebted to the Red Cross, which, during 
the first night of the calamities and all through the terrifying days 
that followed, was active in relieving the hardships of the people. 
The inhabitants of the country did not lose faith in their devastated 
land, and their indomitable spirit and determination is manifested 
by their confidence that reconstruction could be successfully brought 
about by means of the country’s chief source of wealth—‘‘her ever- 
green pastures with their tens of thousands of head of cattle; her 











after the series of earthquakes of December, 1917, and January, 1918, had laid low the proud ‘‘City of Cava- 
liers,? we are indebted toa citizen of Guatemala and Pro‘. Marshall H. Saville as well as to the Guatemalan 
minister at Washington, Sr. Joaquin Méndez. 
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SCENES IN GUATEMALA CITY. 


Upper picture: Temples to Minerva have been erected in many parts of the Republic of Guatemala, and 
the school children gather around these shrines to celebrate the holiday decreed in honor of their 
patroness. Lower picture: Ruins of the church on the Cerro del Carmen, the oldest church in the city 





BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS OF THE CITY. 


Upper picture: The Colon Theater in the city of Guatemalais one of the most attractive and artistic theaters 
in the Americas. Lower picture: Ruins of the church of Santa Teresa, 
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grain; her orchards of tropical fruit; and her great forests of cedar, 
mahogany, and other valuable timber.” To the end of further 
development of these wonderful natural resources, Guatemala has 
already, to a great extent, been rebuilt with buildings that will 
withstand such severe shocks as those that have just passed. The 
buildings are being made with stable frames or of reinforced concrete 
and galvanized iron. One house of reinforced concrete that was in 
process of construction at the time of the earthquakes was left 
entirely undamaged. 

Practically the first public buildings to be erected were the schools, 
which are modern in every way, selected after careful consideration 
of the plans submitted by the most experienced architects. Im- 
mediately after the quakes the President of the Republic, Senior 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera, undertook the task of the reconstruction 
of the school system, and the fact that practically the first available 
funds were consecrated to this purpose is a sufficient commentary 
upon the ideals of the leaders of Guatemalan thought. 

By a presidential decree of 1899 the last Sunday of October every 
year is set aside as a national holiday for the purpose of furthering 
pedagogical effort and exhibiting the results of the labor of pupil 
and teacher. At this time all students and professors of the Republic 
are obliged to attend and take part in the ‘‘Juegos Florales,”’ or 
Flower Festivities of the Festival of Minerva. All citizens are 
invited to the festival, at which literary contests are the principal 
subjects of competition. Prizes are given for a stimulus; as, for 
instance, this year, in the Province of Quezaltenango premiums 
were Offered for poems to be entitled ‘“A Native Flower,” ‘The 
Gold Wreath,” and ‘The Silver Lily.”’ A prize of $100 in gold, with 
appropriate second prizes, was offered for the best treatise on ‘‘Na- . 
tional Episodes.”” Individuals or firms frequently add prizes for 
certain subjects. All the features of the festival are under the control 
and supervision of the municipality in which it takes place, repre- 
sented by the mayor, departmental and local committee of public in- 
struction, and selected prominent literati of the Republic. The deci- 
sions are made by five persons chosen by the above-mentioned com- 
mittee, and the winning compositions are published in a volume which 
is distributed to the students of the district. Copies of the successful 
compositions are kept in the archives of the local committee of public 
instruction. 

The citizens and friends of Guatemala responded financially, even 
without solicitation, so that by August 21, six months after the 
catastrophe, over a million dollars were in the treasury, not supplied 
from the Government alone, but contributed from all parts of the 
world. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL AND A RUINED CHURCH, 


Upper picture: To this law school in the city of Guatemala students come from the greater part of the 
countries of Central America. Lower picture: Interior of a ruined church, 





BEFORE AND AFTER THE SHOCKS. 


Upper picture: Military Academy as it appeared before the earthquake, one of the handsomest structures 
ofthe city. Lower picture: Ruins ofthe Military Academy. 





GENERAL VIEWS OF THE CITY. 


Upper picture: The plaza in front of the cathedral, showing shacks, some of them housing Government 
departments, erected after the earthquake. Middle picture: Ruined freight cars in front of the custom- 
house sheds, Of the original sheds only the walls are standing; the roof and sides were put up after the 
earthquake. Bottom picture: Street scene in Guatemala. 
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Preliminary steps have been taken for the erection of colleges, as 
well as the completion of some schools, such as the construction of 
roads necessary for the transportation of material to the places desig- 
nated for building purposes. There are 23 departments or districts 
in the city of Guatemala, 20 of which already have primary and 
intermediate schools for both sexes, besides institutes, technical 
schools, and preparatory colleges which are now being built by the 
Government. A uniform design is being considered for those not yet 
erected, which is a building 40 yards square and accommodates 100 
children. 

As a fitting climax to the work, planned by the heads of the Gov- 
ernment, it is decreed that there shall be established the Estrada 
Cabrera National University to be composed of colleges of law, 
political and social sciences, medicine and surgery, mathematics, 
natural sciences, pharmacy, philosophy, literature, and agriculture. 
The composite faculty, under a superior council, will regulate the 
courses of study of the lower-grade schools of the country. 

The 21st of August, the day of the festival, which was held this 
year at that early date because it marked the birthday anniversary 
of Madam Estrada, the beloved mother of the president, was a mem- 
orable occasion. It was also the date of the raising of the four pillars 
of the temple of Minerva; and to quote from Pro Patria the report of 
Senor Maximo Soto Hall ‘‘Four, then, are the columns upon which 
rests the intellectual monument, upon the corner stone of which might 
be inscribed, ‘Reopening of the schools and the Festival of Minerva, 
Reconstruction of the Institutions of Learning, and Creation of the 
Estrada Cabrera University.’”’ 
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HE following report from the commercial representative in 
Brazil is reproduced from the November number of The 
Americas, the magazine published by the National City 
Bank of New York: 


Bordering on the Republic of Uruguay, with an area of 280,000 square kilometers 
and a population of about one and three-quarters millions, Rio Grande do Sul is unique 
and important among Brazilian States. There is a large intermingling of European 
blood, especially German, but the real Brazilian population is pro-Ally in its senti- 
ments. It has a diversified population, a commerce of nearly $54,000,000 in 1917, of 
which over $13,000,000 represents imports. It is a market of South America well 
worth closer study and attention from North American merchants. 

A foreign debt of the State does not exist. There is an internal funded debt, on 
which interest at 5 per cent and 6 per cent is paid. This debt amounts to but a little 
over $1,000,000. 

The ports of Porto Alegre and Rio Grande have modern and efficient facilities for 
handling the ingoing and outgoing commerce. At the latter port there are some 1,500 
meters of quays. The harbor accommodates boats drawing up to 10 meters. The 
French dock company which made the harbor improvement collects a tax for all goods 
passing in or out. The equipment consists of electric cranes, warehouses (one of which 
is for cold storage), a large coal deposit, a section forinflammable goods, and five railway 
tracks running parallel with the quays. Transportation of merchandise between Rio 
Grande, Pelotas, and Porto Alegre is conducted by means of ‘‘chalands,’’ or small 
boats, for which a charge of 15 milreis (about $2.50) or more is made. 

Germany, through the large number of her people resident in Rio Grande do Sul, 
had come to be a iarge consumer or purchaser of that State’s goods, as well as being the 
principal supplier. In 1913 exports to Germany totalled $6,000,000. In that year, 
among the other States of the Republic, Rio Grande’s export commerce put her in 
seventh place, with 2.54 per cent of the total. Unfortunately State and federal 
statistics on trade do not coincide. 

The export commerce figures from 1913 to 1917 represent a growth from $6,000,000 to 
over $40,000,000. Uruguay had always been the largest consumer of these goods with 
Germany, England, Argentina, Belgium, France, and the United States next in order. 
Tobacco and wool were the principal articles of shipment to Europe. In 1914 exports 
to the United States were valued at $220,000, using the average rate of exchange of that 
year for conversion. To give exactly the amount of Rio Grande products purchased 
by any one country is impossible, because shipments to Montevideo for reexport, as a 
result of the better transportation facilities to that port, are an important factor. 

In 1915 hides to the value of considerably over $2,000,000 were exported. Cereals 
play animportant rdle. Minerals such as coal, kaolin, and wolfram are mined but not 
exported in any appreciable quantity, due to poor transportation facilities and diffi- 
culty of exploitation. 

While the volume of imports for 1917 shows decreases in practically all cases as 
compared with 1913, values have increased anywhere from 45 per cent to 516 per cent. 

In 1913 there was a total of 19,500 tons of cast iron imported, with an average price of 
less than 100 reis, or 24 cents, a kilo, with Germany and England as the principal sup- 
pliers. By 1917 the average price had increased by 187 per cent. Iron-plate imports 
dropped nearly 4,000 tons in volume, while the average price augmented some 329 per 
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cent. In 1913 the United States held third place as supplier of iron and steel, while at 
the present time it has assumed first place. 

Calcium chlorate imports have remained about constant at a little over 1,000 tons, 
but the average price per kilo, which was 181 reis (or, say, about 5 cents) in 1913 
increased to 606 reis (or, say, 13 cents) in 1917. Nitric acid imports, which were but 




















PORTO ALEGRE AND RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL. 


The ports of Porto Alegre and Rio Grande have modern and efficient facilities for handling the 
ingoing and outgoing commerce. Upper picture: Porto Alegre, the capital of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. It has a harbor well provided with docks, and the city is clean, healthful, and 
thriving. Lower picture: The customhouse at Rio Grande do Sul, looking toward the entrance 
of the port, 
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8,968 kilos in 1913, fell off about 1,500 kilos, but the price increased some 49 per cent. 
Acetic-acid imports have not changed much, but the price is 439 per cent higher. 
The importation of tannin extracts increased to more than 23 tons. 

Barbed-wire imports augmented by more than 2,000 tons, while the average price 
went up 227 per cent. Galvanized-iron plate fell off from 22,000 tons to less than 
2,000 tons, while the price went up 328 per cent. Cutleryimports were about cut in 
half. Tin plates were reduced by some 6,000 tons, witha price increase of 220 per cent. 

In the last complete year of peace Germany furnished the greater amount of textiles, 
with England next in order. Railroad supplies mostly came from the United States. 
Out of 339 pianos imported, Germany supplied the greatest number, with the United 
States next. Germany led in the furnishing of industrial machinery, with the United 
States following, although we led in the sale of agricultural machines. The United 
States took second place, with Germany as first supplier, of the 1,307 tons of pipes 
and conduits imported. Portugal was the principal shipper of food products. 

Business in the State was completely disorganized following the outbreak of the 
war. The United States has made a rapid advance in supplying what formerly came 
from Europe, but through proper efforts could succeed much more. 

The commercial potentialities of the State are great; the climate makes for an 
ageressive and progressive people. They have missed no opportunities for the expan- 
sion of their industrial enterprises, but have been unduly handicapped through ineffi- 
cient transportation facilities both on land and sea. 

The agricultural production of 1916 was valued at over $135,000,000, while that of 
1917 was calculated at over $143,000,000. In 1916 wheat production was valued at 
over $4,000,000. The quantity of this year’s crop was calculated at 230,000 tons, 
but went over that figure. The annual tobacco production is calculated at 8,000 tons. 

Swift & Co. erected a meat-canning establishment at Rosario, and organized with a 
capital of $500,000, while Armour & Co. have done the same at Santa Anna do Livra- 
mento, with a capital of 2,000 contos or, say, $500,000. A company with national 
capital is building a frigorifico at Porto Alegre, and Swift is putting up a freezing 
plant at the city of RioGrande. During the first half of this year meat exports declined 
a little as over against last year, being but thirty-two thousand odd tons, but the 
price remained more or less the same. 

As an evidence of the industrial awakening the 143 industrial establishments, with 
a total capitalization of $1,908,000, formed from 1914 to 1917, will bear witness. Two 
coal-mining companies were formed, with a total capital of nearly $34,000. Other 
important enterprises were: Tanneries, 11; furniture factories, 13; founderies and 
machine shops, 5; flour mills, 2; chemical products, 8, etc. 

According to statistics published by the department of internal revenue, which 
may or may not be complete, as they include only those manufactories subject to 
internal-revenue tax, there were 4,560 factories in 1917, with a total of 18,000 operatives. 
Two months ago a strike took place among the employees of several factories in Porto 
Alegre. It threatened for a time to have serious results, since transportation was 
also tied up. However, this trouble was amicably settled and the result represented 
a victory for the factory owners. 

There is about to be formed a company composed of Spanish capital to the extent 
of about $375,000 to manufacture cigarette paper. A new company has just been 
organized to grow cotton and sugar on a large scale, and a big tract of land bordering 
on the ocean has been bought for this purpose. 

Wool raising is an industry which has been mounting in importance. The exports 
for the first five months of the year totaled 1,108 tons, against 48 for the same period 
of last year. In 1914 the exports for the given period were 887 tons. The average 
export price per ton went from 9068000, or say $230, to 4 : 6713000, or say $1,168. 

As hitherto noted, the lack of rolling stock on the railroads is proving a most deter- 
rent factor in the export commerce of the State. Products from the southern section 
are exported by way of Montevideo instead of by the ports of Rio Grande, and from 
present appearances this must continue for some time yet. 


Photograph from Harris & Ewing. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, DR. PEDRO COSIO, NEW MINISTER FROM URUGUAY TO 
WASHINGTON. 


The President of the United States officially received Dr. Cosio November 18, 1918. Thenewrepresenta- 
tive of Uruguay i hington has for some years been prominent in public affairs, having been Min- 
ister of Public Works and of the Treasury of his country, president of the Uruguayan delegation to the 
Pan American Financial Congress in Washington, and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain, the 
post he occupied at the time of being sent to the capit lof the United States. 








ARGENTINA. 


A new allotment of 250,000 tons of Argentine flour has been 
acquired by the Spanish Government for shipment to Spain. This, 
together with former shipments, makes the total consignments of 
flour to that country 650,000 tons. 

Exports of cereals to France and Belgium in 1917, expressed in 
quintals, were as follows: To Belgium—Wheat, 4,340,180; wheat 
flour, 50,730; barley, 35,140; maize, 276,150; and rice, 373,680. To 
eanee- “Wheat; 780,020; wheat flour, 35,620; maize, 64,380; and 
rice, 189,450. 

The effect of the European war on the dairy industry in the Argen- 
tine Republic, and especially in the manufacture of cheese, is shown 
by the fact that until recently the imports of cheese and other dairy 
products consisted of about 5,000,000 kilos annually, valued at 
2,000,000 pesos. In 1915 these imports had fallen to 3,000,000 kilos, 
and in the following years no dairy products were imported. On 
the contrary, it was during this period that dairy products began to 
be exported in rapidly increasing quantities, so that now the Argen- 
tine Republic is.in a position to send to the markets of the United 
States and Europe a quantity of dairy products equal to that for- 
merly imported. 

The last report submitted to congress by the navy department of 
the Argentine Government shows a steady growth in the maritime 
commerce of the southern coast of the Republic in keeping with the 
increased population of that region and especially with the develop- 
ment of stock raising and the establishment of new industries, among 
which may be mentioned the recent installation of the packing house 
at Santa Cruz and the exploitation of the petroleum deposits at 
Comodoro Rivadavia. The maritime service of the Patagonian 
coast is carried on chiefly in three vessels belonging to the Patagonia 
Import & Export Co., and three vessels of the Hamburg South 
American Line, all of which fly the Argentine flag. 


BOLIVIA. 


The great future of the mining industry of Bolivia is confirmed by 
the follor ane data published in the Statistical and Geographic Bul- 
letin concerning the exports of tin. From 1908 to 1917, inclusive, 
Bolivia exported the immense quantity of 380,062,080 kilos of tin, 

valued officially at 495,524,773 bolivianos (boliviano = $0.3893). The 
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shipments of tin in 1917, compared with those of previous years which 
were also of relative importance, amounted to 46,430,414 kilos, as 
compared with 29,938,282 kilos in 1908. 


BRAZIL. 


The office of commercial statistics of the ministry of finance of 
Brazil, in its Monthly Bulletin for August, 1918, gives the value of 
the Brazilian foreign trade for the first six months of 1918, as follows: 
Imports, 418,724,000 milreis paper ($110,124,412); exports, 
508,848,000 milreis paper ($133,827,024); total, 927,572,000 milreis 
paper ($243,951,436). These figures represent an increase over the 
corresponding period of 1917 of 34,919,000 milreis paper ($9,183,697) 
in imports, and a decrease of 89,165,000 milreis paper ($23,450,395) 
in exports. There was an increase of 7,185 tons in the export during 
the first half of 1918 of tinned meats as compared with the same 
period of 1917. The shipments of lard amounted to 4,059 tons more 
than in the corresponding period of last year. The increase in 
manioc flour was 19,180 tons, and in woods 81,194 tons. There were 
marked increases also in the exports of raw wool, table fruits, yerba 
mate, and oils. Owing to the difficulties of transportation, the 
bulletin states there were decreases in the exports of certain other 
products. Frozen and chilled meats fell off 3,327 tons; sugar, 19,242 
tons; rice, 8,121 tons; jerked beef, 691 tons; coffee, 709,000 bags; 
beans, 24,174 tons; Indian corn, 2,564 tons; raw cotton, 1,608 tons; 
and hides, 6,118 tons. The decrease in the shipment of manganese 
ore, from 245,088 tons in the first six months of 1917 to 174,664 in 
the corresponding period of 1918, the bulletin attributes to the sus- 
pension of transportation by the Central Railway. 

In 1917 the imports of flour and wheat from the Argentine Republic 
were as follows: Flour, 79,529,845 kilos, as compared with 23,017,467 
kilos from the United States. Argentine flour delivered in Brazil 
cost considerably less than flour from the United States. The 
imports of wheat from Argentina in 1917 were 166,088 tons. During 
this period Brazil imported from the United States four tons of 
wheat for seed purposes. 

CHILE. 


Great activity has recently been noted in the development of 
Chilean industries. Among the important projects now under 
consideration is the establishment of a hydrometallurgical labora- 
tory in Santiago for the extraction of copper from Chilean ores mined 
within easy shipping distance of the national capital. The quarrying 
of Chilean marble at Huasco is now being done on a large scale, and 
new quarries are being opened up. This marble is of good appearance 
and quality, and the demand for same is constantly mcereasing in 
Chilean markets. A factory for the manufacture of paints and other 
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coloring materials heretofore imported, the first of its kind to be 
installed in the Republic, is now in operation at Temuco. The 
Coquimbo and Vallenar Mining Co., with a capital of 3,000,000 pesos, 
has been authorized to acquire and work mines, establish smelters, 
and to transact a general mining business in the Republic, and 
especially in the Departments of Coquimbo and Vallenar. The Cen- 
tral Chili Copper Co., of Panulcillo, which has the most important 
smelter in the country, has renewed its operations. 

Within the last few years there has been a great increase in Chile- 
Peruvian trade. Chile, which in 1912 occupied the fifth place in 
volume in the imports from Peru, jumped to third place in 1917, 
the United States and Great Britain occupying the first and second 
places. In the first seven months of 1918 Chile exported to Peru 
45,554,215 kilos of merchandise, valued at £506,268, consisting prin- 
cipally of oats, coal, barley, and malt, glass, nitrates, medicines, 
and canned goods. The exports of Peru to Chile increased from 
13,198,441 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.365) in 1912 to 27,880,195 gold 
pesos in 1917. 

The development of the shipbuilding industry in Chile is shown 
from the fact that within a short time there will be completed in the 
southern part of the Republic the largest shipyards in the country, 
in which vessels can be constructed having a displacement of from 
2,000 to 5,000 tons. The steamship Orisa, which was _ recently 
launched from the shipyards in Valdivia, was built entirely of Chilean 
materials, including the machinery, steel hull, etc. The Oettinger 
Bros. shipyards will soon launch two vessels of more than 500 tons 
each, built for use in the coastwise trade. Other vessels are being 
constructed in Valparaiso, as well as in some of the northern ports 
of the Republic, especially intended for coastwise trade. 


COLOMBIA. 


In 1917 and during the first nine months of 1918 the exports of 
gold and silver were valued at $5,635,989. In 1917 the exports of 
gold bullion, platinum, precipitates, etc., amounted to $3,555,557; 
gold dust, $202,552; gold coin, $232,512; silver bullion, $29,937; 
and silver coin, $2,389. The average monthly exports of precious 
metals through Port Colombia in 1917 was $335,246. 


CUBA. 


In August, 1918, the exports from Cuba to the United States 
were $19,609,368, and the exports of the United States to Cuba, 
$14,751,310. In the first eight months of 1918 the exports from Cuba 
to the United States were $220,116,445, and the exports from the 
United States to Cuba, $152,580,798, as compared with $205,142,469 
and $113,180,377, respectively, in the same period of 1917. 
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MEXICO. 


The Japanese capitalist, Tohia Onivedra, has made a five-year con- 
tract with the Mexican Government to establish an important line 
of steamers from Japanese ports to ports of Mexico and the Pacific 
coast. It is proposed to employ such steamers and sailing vessels as 
may be required to handle the oversea and coastwise trade of the 
part of the Republic referred to. 

The geologic surveys which have been made from time to time by 
order of the department of industry and commerce of the Mexican 
Government show that in different parts of the State of Durango 
there are rich petroleum deposits which have remained unknown for 
centuries and which contain large quantities of oil. 

The propaganda commenced some months ago by the Henequen 
commission with the object of increasing the exports of that fiber to 
a number of the South American Republics has given good results, 
inasmuch as, according to Yucatan newspapers, a number of busi- 
ness men of Peru and Argentina will soon go to Yucatan to make a 
detailed study in connection with the establishment in their respec- 
tive countries of factories for the manufacture out of henequen fiber 
of twine, sacks, and other articles. 

According to figures compiled by the State census bureau there 
are in Yucatan 79,337 pieces of urban property, valued at 85,518,283 
pesos, and 14,631 pieces of rural property, valued at 224,242,242 
pesos. 

The prospects for trade development between Mexico and Peru 
are extremely flattering. Arrangements made by a number of 
Mexican importing houses with José de Lavalle, the Peruvian com- 
mercial delegate, provide for importation into Mexico at an early 
date of 11,000,000 kilos of Peruvian sugar. In addition to sugar, it 
is planned to bring from Peru cotton, sheep, alpaca, and vicuna wool, 
and wines. The commercial delegate is endeavoring to promote the 
shipment from Mexico to Peru, of steel products, rails, cement, ties, 
henequen sacks, shoes, silk fabrics, chemicals, and leaf tobacco. 
The first Peruvian vessel arriving in Mexico will bring a cargo of 
sugar, and take back rails and cement. Efforts are being made to 
have these vessels touch at some of the Central American Pacific 
ports. 

The output of petroleum during the first half of 1918 increased to 
the extent of about 3,000,000 barrels as compared with the oil pro- 
duction of the same period of the previous year. The production 
of oil for the first half of 1917 amounted to 3,736,708 tons, as com- 
pared with 4,191,708 tons in the first six months of 1918. 


NICARAGUA. 


Due to the bounty offered by the President of the Republic to 
farmers who engage in the cultivation of wheat, the number of 
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persons growing this cereal has greatly increased. Recently a com- 
pany was organized at Leon to aid in the development of this new 
industry, and one of the results has been the installation at Esteli 
of the first flour mill ever established in the country. 


SALVADOR. 


In 1917 ships to the number of 351 arrived at Salvadorian ports. 
Of these, 140 vessels, representing 205,696 tons, entered the port of 
Acajutla; 100, representing 150,642 tons, entered the port of La 
Libertad; and 111, representing 162,066 tons, entered the port of 
La Union. In addition to the ships enumerated in the foregoing a 
number of vessels, representing 2,355 tons, arrived at the port of 
El Triunfo. The total tonnage of these embarkations was, therefore, 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 














The Economic and Financial Review of Buenos Aires publishes 
data showing that in 1918 the population of the Argentine Repub- 
lic was 9,300,000 (estimated), and the area of land under cultiva- 
tion 24,000,000 hectares, as compared with 19,057,570 hectares in 
1916-17, during which year the area sown to cereals, expressed in 
hectares, was, wheat, 6,511,000; flax, 1,298,000; maize, 3,629,570, 
and alfalfa, 7,619,000. The exports of cereals and flour in 1918, 
up to September 15, expressed in tons, were as follows: Wheat, 
2,614,000; maize, 292,098; flax, 300,615; oats, 361,184; barley, 4,414, 
and flour, 98,808. In 1918 the Argentine Republic had 30,000,000 
head of cattle; 80,000,000 sheep; 9,000,000 horses; 584,000 mules; 
345,000 asses; 4,564,000 goats, and 3,200,000 hogs, or stock to the 
number of 127,693,000 head, valued at 3,113,548,000 pesos, currency 
(paper peso=$0.4475). The foreign commerce of the Argentine 
Republic in 1917 consisted of imports, 380,321,178 pesos, gold, and 
exports, 550,170,049 pesos, gold (gold peso = $0.9648).' In 1918 the 
capital of Argentine banks amounted to 456,200,000 pesos, national 
currency; the deposits to 2,600,000,000 pesos; discounts and loans 
to 1,615,000,000 pesos; fiduciary circulation, 1,154,455,819, and 
gold on hand in the conversion and other banks, 436,000,000 pesos. 
a 1917 ee were 33 3,862 kilometers of railways i in the country. 


1 Given in real values. 
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The capital invested in railways on that date in the Argentine Re- 
public represented a value of 1,434,802,303 pesos, gold. The rail- 
way receipts in 1917 were 118,374,067 pesos. The coin and bul- 
lion imported in 1916-17 represented a value of 52,634,171 pesos, 
gold. 

CHILE. 


The Congressional Mixed Commission of Chile has approved the 
expense budget for 1919, which provides for expenditures as follows 
by the different departments: Interior, 45,359,960 pesos, currency 
(paper peso =$0. 32) and 179,573 pesos, gold (gold peso = $0.365) ; 
foreign relations, 2,300,000 pesos, currency, and 1,343,562 pesos, 
gold; justice, 11,160,000 pesos, currency; public instruction, 38,- 
439,686 pesos, currency, and 136,534 gold; finance, 20,913,499 pesos, 
currency, and 40,093,996 pesos, gold; war, 42,425,250 pesos,  cur- 
reney, and 155,843 pesos, gold; marine, 21,048,800 pesos, currency, 
and 1,856,763 pesos, gold; industry and public works, 13,876,244 
pesos, currency, and 28,772 pesos, gold, and railways, 6,026,033 
pesos, currency, and 1,832 pesos, gold, or a total of 201,549,472 
pesos, currency, and 43,796,875 pesos, gold. In addition to the 
foregoing amounts assigned to each department some of the depart- 
ments have also at their disposal certain allotments made under 
special laws, as follows: Interior, 7,098,620 pesos, currency; finance 
674,000 pesos, currency, and 6,489,330 pesos, gold; marine, 13,131,000 
pesos, currency; public works, 10,572,620 pesos, currency, and pub- 
lic instruction, 5,750,050 pesos, currency. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


An executive order of August 2, 1918, provides that the payment 
of claims approved by the Dominican Claim Commission of 1917, 
together with interest, shall be made in bonds of the Dominican 
Republic, with the exception of claims under $50, which are to be 
paid in full in cash. The bonds referred to are redeemable, when 
due, at par, and bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually. Up to the present time claims have been 
filed aggregating, in round numbers, $15,000,000, but as many of 
them are not supported by sufficient evidence to justify the pay- 
ment in full of the amounts claimed, it is thought that the total 
amount that will finally be disbursed in the settlement of these 
claims will be much less than the $15,000,000 mentioned. 


MEXICO. 


According to data furnished the Government by the Director of the 
Mint the money coined in the Republic of Mexico during the last two 
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years represents the following amounts: From November, 1916, to 
June, 1917, the coinage of hidalgos, a gold coin representing 10 pesos, 
amounted to 14,240,000 pesos; and the coinage of tostones, a silver 
coin of the denomination of 50 centavos, aggregated a value of 
9,360,000 pesos. In addition to the foregoing, there were coined dur- 
ing the period referred to 143,000 pesos in copper coins of the denomi- 
nation of 5 centavos, and 5,000 pesos in 1 centavo copper coins. 
From July to December, 1917, the coinage of aztecas, a gold coin of 
the value of 20 pesos, amounted to 17,040,000 pesos; of hidalgos, 
5,685,000 pesos; of tostones, 9,436,000 pesos, and of 5 centavo copper 
coins, 40,000 pesos. From January to September, 1918, the comage 
of aztecas amounted to 49,200,000 pesos; of half hidalgos, a gold coin 
of the value of 5 pesos, 1,435,000 pesos; of tostones, 660,000 pesos; 
from the Ist to the 26th of October last, of aztecas, 4,400,000, and in 
half hidalgos, 570,000 pesos, or a total of 112,214,000 pesos. 

The Government has authorized the establishment in the City of 
Mexico of a children’s saving bank. 


PERU. 


Under a law enacted by the Peruvian Congress on September 13, 
1918, the banks authorized for that purpose by the President of the 
Republic shall open noninterest-bearing accounts, not in excess of 
3,000,000 Peruvian pounds, to such persons as may desire to bring 
into the country money realized on duly approved export transactions, 
against deposits made to the order of the inspection board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York or to any other first-class bank 
of that city or of London which the Chief Executive may designate. 
The guarantee deposits shall be at the rate of $4.866, or £1,5§ pence 
per Peruvian pound. In order to carry out these credit operations the 
banks may increase the issue of circulating checks to 3,000,000 Peru- 
vian pounds. 

URUGUAY. 


In 1917-18 requests were made on the mortgage bank of Montevideo 
for loans aggregating 8,769,250 pesos (peso =$1.0342), or 1,090,050 
pesos more than the requests of the previous year. In 1917-18 the 
number of loans made was 486, as compared with 487 in 1916-17. 
The amounts loaned in 1916-17 were 1,685,700 pesos, as compared 
with 1,846,200 pesos in 1917-18. The report of the bank giving these 
figures shows that a reaction has begun in the economic life of the 
country, and especially in real-estate transactions. The value of 
rural property is about on a level with that of 1911-12. As to urban 
property a smaller reaction is noted. 
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The Republics of Peru and Bolivia concluded in Lima, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1918, a general compulsory arbitration treaty under the 
terms of which the high contracting parties bind themselves to submit 
to arbitration disputes of all kinds and from whatever cause, pro- 
vided a direct settlement is not arrived at through diplomatic channels 
or when there is an alleged denial of justice concerning questions over 
which the Peruvian or Bolivian courts usually have jurisdiction. 
Disputes which have been considered and definitely settled can not 
be reopened, but questions arising out of the execution and inter- 
pretation of same may be submitted to arbitration. The Hague 
tribunal, established under the conventions of 1899 and 1907, o1 
the international court which may be established in future with the 
consent and approval of Peru and Bolivia, shall be the arbitrator. 
There shall be no recourse against the decision of the arbitrator, 
which is binding, and its fulfillment is left to the honor of the con- 
tracting nations. Should the contracting parties so desire they may 
agree to appoint a special arbitrator to define their powers and outline 
the procedure which must be followed. Any doubts that may arise 
concerning the present treaty shail also be decided by arbitration. 
The duration of the treaty is five years, and it is renewable indefi- 
nitely for periods of five years, provided neither of the contracting 
parties manifests a desire to terminate same before the expiration of 
any five-year period. 

A convention has just been concluded between Peru and Uruguay, 
under the terms of which duly legalized diplomas and certificates of 
equal value, issued by the educational authorities of either of the 
two countries, certifying to the completion of preparatory, secondary, 
and high-school courses, are to be honored by the national institutes 
of the other country, and will permit their holders to matriculate 
in said institutes without being required to submit a thesis or pass an 
examination. Certificates of the partial completion of preparatory, 
secondary, and high-school courses, issued by the educational au- 
thorities of either of the two countries, are valid as to the subjects 
covered, provided the standards required in the two countries are 
the same. The convention is to remain in force until one year after 
it is denounced by either of the contracting parties. 

An executive decree of the Brazilian Government, dated April 24, 
1918, prescribes the publication of the following resolutions of the 
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fourth international conference of American States, held at Buenos 
Aires from July 12 to August 30, 1910, which resolutions were ap- 
proved by the Congress of Brazil on November 9, 1914, and ratified 
by the President of that Republic on October 31 of the same year: 
Steamship service; section of commerce, customs and statistics; 
compilation of commercial statistics; reorganization of the Union of 
American Republics and interchange of professors and students 





COLOMBIA. 


Under decree No. 1644 of October 10, 1918, the President of the 
Republic fixed the prices of the different classes of salt produced in 
the country. It is expected that the new prices will increase the rev- 
enue derived from salt by about 30 per cent, or to the extent of some 
$300,000 annually. 

COSTA RICA. 

On October 22, 1918, the Chief Executive promulgated the law 
concerning municipal rules and regulations enacted by Congress on 
October 21 last. This law, which contains fourteen chapters, treats 
among other things of the following subjects: Municipalities in general; 
territorial division; organization of the local government; powers and 
duties of municipalities ; the intendant, the secretary, the attorney, and 
other municipal employees; the revenues, treasury, and budget; the 
sale and lease of municipal property; loans, bids, and purchase of 
material and supples, and requests, appeals, vetoes, etc. The law is 
published in full in the Gaceta Oficial of October 27, 1918. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


An Executive order of July 30, 1918, prescribes that the Supreme 
Court may suspend without pay, definitely or indefinitely, its own 
members, members of other courts and tribunals, judges of instruc- 
tion, members of the Court of Claims, and notaries public for serious 
misconduct committed while in the performance of the duties of their 
offices. The suspension of judicial officers may be ordered by the 
Government during the duration of the Military Government of the 
Republic. 

An Executive order of September 18, 1918, provides that all male 
inhabitants of the Republic between the ages of 18 and 60 years, and 
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who have resided not less than 12 months in the country, are required 
to work annually four days of eight hours each on the public roads, 
or in lieu thereof to pay into the road fund the sum of $2. 


NICARAGUA. 


In compliance with a law of November 24, 1914, the President of 
the Republic issued a decree, under date of September 24 last, setting 
forth the rules and regulations of the direct tax on property. The 
decree in full appears in the official newspaper of September 26, 1918. 


PARAGUAY. 


The President of the Republic promulgated on September 27, 1918, 
the homestead law enacted by Congress authorizing the Chief Execu- 
tive to grant gratis for homestead purposes, and as provided for by 
law, to anyone who may so request, a tract of Government land not 
in excess of 10 hectares if located in the eastern part of the Republic 
and not in excess of 20 hectares if in the western part. Under this law 
a homestead can not be leased, mortgaged, or transferred except by 
inheritance, is not subject to attachment or sale for debts contracted 
by the homesteader either before or after its acquirement, and if 
jointly owned by husband and wife and there is a separation or divorce 
the spouse who has the care of the children receives the property. 
In case of the death of both husband and wife, the children or other 
relatives inherit the property in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil law. The homesteader is required to build a house on the land 
and to cultivate the same in such proportion as the President may 


designate. 
MEXICO. 


The President of the Republic has authorized the Department of 
Communications and Public Works to establish in the General 
Bureau of Posts a new service entitled editors vales or orders. These 
vales are of three denominations, namely, 0.27, 0.53, and 1.05 pesos, 
at which prices they will be sold to the public for the sole purpose of 
exchanging them for editor’s publications at the cash rate of 0.25, 0.50, 
and 1 peso, respectively. Inasmuch as these ‘‘vales” are a form of 
postal order they are free from stamp taxes and are not indorsable 
or redeemable. They expire at the end of six months and are not 
replaceable in case of loss. 

As a means of protecting the merchant marine it has been ordered 
that until arrangements have been made for the establishment of a 
signal service on the Mexican coasts all vessels arriving at Vera Cruz 
and Puerto Merida with the object of obtaining information as to the 
state of the weather and without transacting any mercantile busi- 
ness shall be considered as vessels arriving in distress. 
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On October 31, 1918, the President of the Republic issued a decree 
concerning the mintage of new gold coins, 900 milesimos fine, the first 
to weigh 1.6662 of a gram and the second 2.0834 grams. 

An executive decree of November 13, 1918, modifies the monetary 
system established March 25, 1905. The theoretical unit of the mone- 
tary system of Mexico will continue to be the gold peso contaiming 75 
centigrams of pure gold. The old silver peso will cease to be coined 
and will not in future be considered as a legal tender coin. The silver 
coins referred to in the law of 1905 will continue to be as follows : 
Denominations of 10, 20, and 50 centavos, 800 milesimos fine with 
200 milesimos of copper, and will be considered as fractional gold 
coin created by said law. Inhabitants of the Republic have the right 
to exchange in the Treasury Department the silver coin provided for 
in the decree establishing the mintage of gold coins if the exchange is 
for amounts of 20 or more pesos. All silver coins established by the 
decree are legal tender in private tranasactions when made in one 
payment in sums of not more than 20 pesos, and will be received by 
the State in the payment of taxes, duties, services, etc., in unlimited 
amounts at par with gold. The exportation and remelting of old 
fractional coins are prohibited. The law of March 25, 1905, will 
continue in force, with its additions and amendments, when not in 
conflict with the provisions of the present decree. The old silver 
coins of the denominations of 10, 20, and 50 centavos are to remain in 
circulation as long as conditions governing the issuance of the new 
cols require. 





ARGENTINA. 


Public instruction in Argentina, which was reorganized by act of 
March 1, 1916, providing for an intermediary school between the 
primary and secondary grades—an innovation which was in effect 
for only one year—is about to undergo further and more important 
changes. These are embodied in a bill submitted by the Executive 
to the Argentine Congress in August last. 

The changes or reforms contemplated in the proposed law apply to 
all grades from primary to the higher instruction imparted by the uni- 
versities. The main purposes of the bill are the nationalization of 
education; the establishment of primary schools throughout the 
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entire country; a better correlation between primary and secondary 
education and the subordination of the latter to the universities so as 
to better prepare the student for higher studies; and, finally, the 
endowment of public education with revenues of its own, doing away 
with the system of subsidies hitherto in force. 

To check the spread of illiteracy among children, special schools 
called “tutoriales” are established at certain given places as centers 
where instruction is given to such children as can not attend the regu- 
lar schools because of the distance from their homes. Teachers who 
have during the year imparted a certain minimum of education to 
children not registered in the regular schools shall receive extra com- 
pensation for their work. Authority is given the National Council of 
Education to establish primary schools at places where there are at 
least 20 illiterate children of school age. 

The mission intrusted to the national colleges (secondary schools), 
as defined in the bill, is practically of a cultural and educational 
character. The universities will have control over all matters relating 
to secondary education, such as the selection or determination of the 
curricula, the length of the course, and all other details. 

Important changes are also introduced in the system of normal 
education by separating the general from the pedagogical or strictly 
professional studies. The former must precede the latter, which will 
have a much more intensive curriculum in the last year. 

There is to be a technical board whose duty it will be to introduce 
new ideas and plan the curricula which shall be in keeping with the 
necessities of a practical education. This is a subject to which the 
Government desires to give due attention, in view of its growing 
importance during the last few years. 


BRAZIL. 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO. 


Dr. Altino Arantes, president of the State of Sao Paulo, in his recent 
message to the State Legislature, deals extensively with educational 
progress in Sio Paulo. According to the message there are in the 
State 170 school groups, 30 in the capital and 140 in the interior. 
The number of pupils attending these schools in the capital was 
27,504, and those enrolled in the other sections of the State num- 
bered 71,553. Beside these groups, the State has 1,640 isolated 
schools, of which there are in the capital 183, with an attendance of 
9,743 pupils, and 1,421 in the interior, with an enrollment of 54,912. 
The school medical inspection offfice under the General Board of 
Public Instruction commenced work in February, 1917, and during 
the year made 545 visits to public schools, 273 to private sshools, and 
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47 to colleges and boarding schools. In addition 5,431 individual 
examinations were made, 11,795 general medical inspections, 1,473 
vaccinations, 9,680 revaccinations, as well as other duties minor in 
character, but important to the betterment of school sanitation. 

In the gymnasiums or secondary schools of Sio Paulo, Campinas, 
and Ribeirao Preto the number of students enrolled was 893, of whom 
43 completed their secondary education and 40 graduated as Bache- 
lors of Science and Letters. The normal schools had an enrollment 
of 3,726 and the polytechnic school had 185 students, 25 of whom 
graduated as engineers. 


COSTA RICA. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


The Executive of Costa Rica, under date of July 10, 1918, approved 
a law relative to teachers for primary education, directing that all 
teachers for the official or public schools shall be appointed by the 
department of public instruction with the advice of the circuit 
inspectors. The requirements for appointment are that the candi- 
date shall be over 18 years of age and have a professional title or 
certificate of fitness, besides other minor qualifica.ions. Fitness for 
the position of teacher is shown either by the diploma issued by 
the school or by the certificate of fitness issued by the general 
superintendent of education. Teachers who obtained their diplomas 
abroad are not qualified to teach unless such titles have been vali- 
dated after an examination before a board called the qualifying 
board for the teaching personnel, except as provided by inter- 
national treaties. 

The so-called teaching personnel is divided into graduate or clas- 
sified teachers, special teachers and candidates, according to the 
length of the public service they have rendered. The law prescribes 
in detail the duties of teachers, according to their classification, and 
their right to remain in the service while giving satisfaction in the 
discharge of their duties, and while they are not physically in- 
capacitated. 

CHILE. 


INTERCHANGE OF PROFESSORS WITH URUGUAY. 


The board of public instruction has decided to put into practice 
the existing agreement for the interchange of professors between 
Chile and Uruguay. Dr. Lorenzo Mérola, Professor of Surgery in 
the Faculty of Medicine of Uruguay and Assistant Director of the 
Anatomical Institute of Montevideo, has been selected to fill a chair 
in the University of Santiago, Chile. Reciprocally Prof. Octavio 
Mavia, of Chile, has been selected to give a course of lectures in the 
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Faculty of Medicine of Uruguay. The department of public 
instruction of Chile has made it known that the foreign exchange 
professors will have the full support of Chile in the discharge of 
their mission. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS OF MINING ENGINEERING. 


Senator Augusto Bruna, of Chile, has offered to defray traveling 
and tuition expenses during two years for one student of mining 
engineering at the University of Santiago, the student to be sent 
to Europe or the United States to perfect his professional training. 
The Chilean Institute of Engineers has expressed to Senator Bruna 
its appreciation of this generous offer. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The secretary of education of Chile recently issued a decree regu- 
lating primary and normal education. Among the most important 
provisions in this scheme of organization is one to the effect that 
primary education shall consist of three grades of general instruction, 
consisting of two school years each, and one grade of vocational edu- 
cation, which may comprise from one to three years. This decree 
also regulates in great detail the functions of the primary schools, 
which are divided into three classes, according to the grade of instruc- 
tion given. It also determines the qualifications necessary in order 
to become a primary teacher, which are: To be a Chilean citizen of 
good character, not less than 18 nor more than 40 years of age; a 
graduate of a Government normal school, or in possession of a title 
duly recognized. 

The regulations also provide that the State shall maintain normal 
schools destined to prepare free of expense primary teachers for any 
of the three grades. Each normal school shall have annexed such 
practice schools as may be necessary, these to be specially organ- 
ized for the purpose. When the President of Chile may deem it 
necessary, the normal schools will offer special courses for those 
students who have passed successfully the examinations correspond- 
ing to the fifth year of secondary instruction in order that they 
may become normal-school graduates. 
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[Received in the Columbus Memorial Library during November, 1918.] 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Estudios relacionados con la experimentaci6n de la cafia de azticar. Por W. E. Cross, 
Buenos Aires, Imprenta y casa editora ‘‘Coni,’”? 1918. illus. 109 p. 8°. 

Homenaje al Doctor Juan B. Ambrosetti. Discursos por Dr. Norberto Pinero . 
Dr. Salvador Debenedetti y Sr. Jorge M. Rhode. Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos 

; del Ministerio de agricultura de la nacién, 1918. 13 p. 4°. 

Memoria de la sociedad fomento educacional de la Paz (E. R.). Correspondiente al 
xiv ejercicio econdmico de 1917-1918. (1° Septiembre 1917 al 31 Agosto 1918.) 
Parana, Talleres graficos ‘‘La Accién,”’ 1918. 28 p. 12°. 

Memoria, Mayo 1917-Mayo 1918. (Boletin de la Universidad de Tucuman, No. 2, 
Julio de 1918.) ll p. 8°. Half title. 

Subproductos de la industria azucarera. Por el Dr. W. D. Cross. Observaciones 
pluviométricas en la ciudad de Tucuman (1883-1916). Por el Dr. Miguel Lillo, 
Buenos Aires, Imprenta de Coni Hermanos, 1917. 43 p. 8°. 


BOLIVIA. 


Anuario nacional estadistico y geografico de Bolivia 1917. Direccidn nacional de 
estadistica y estudios geograficos. La Paz, Gonzalez y Medina, 1918. 174, 302 p. 
tables. 4°. 

BRAZIL. 


Acudes particulares. (Ceard, Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Alagoas e Bahia.) 
Rio de Janeiro, Inspectoria de obras contra as seccas, 1914. maps. 122 (1) 
p. 4°. (Publication of: Ministerio da viacgdo e obras publicas. Inspectoria de 
obras contra as seccas. No. 39.) 

Anuario estatistico do Brazil. Anno 1 (1908-1912). Volume I, Territorio e popu- 
lacio. Volume II, Economia e finan¢as. Directoria geral de estatistica. Rio 
de Janeiro, Typ. da Estatistica, 1916, 1917. 4°. 2 v. (In Portuguese and 
French.) 

A pecuaria no Ceara. Notas offerecidas 4 primeira conferencia de pecuaria, organizada 
no Rio de Janeiro em maio de 1917 pela Sociedade nacional de agricultura. Rio 
de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1918. 66 p. 8°. 

Conferencias sobre literatura Brasilefia dadas por el excmo. sefior ministro del Brasil 
Doctor Cyro de Azevedo en el salon de actos ptiblicos de la Universidad de Mon- 
tevideo. Montevideo, Talleres graficos A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1918. front. port. 
142 p. 8°. (Anales de la Universidad, No. 98.) 

Crise do algodao. Discurso pronunciado na Camara dos Diputados em 11 de dezem- 
bro de 1915. A cultura algodoeira no Ceara. Notas offerecidas 4 primeira con- 
ferencia algodoeira, organizada no Rio de Janeiro em Junho de 1916 pela Socie- 
dade nacional de agricultura. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. do Jornal do Commercio, 
1918. 64p. 8°. 

Determinacdo de coordenadas geographicas no Estado do Ceara. Por Arnaldo 
Pimenta da Cunha... Riode Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1914. map. 171 
(2)p. 4°. (Publication of: Ministerio da viacao e obras publicas. Inspectoria 
de obras contra as seccas. No. 27.) 

Estado de Santa Catharina. Colleccao de leis, decretos, resolugdes e portarias. An- 
nual. Florianopolis, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1916, and 1917. 5 vols. 8°. 
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Estimativa do gado existente no Brazil em 1916. Trabalho apresentado a la Confe- 
rencia nacional de pecuaria a pedido da Sociedade nacional de agricultura. Rio 
de Janeiro, Typ. da Estatistica, 1917. 126 p. 4°. (Publication of: Ministerio 
da agricultura, industria e commercio. Directoria geral de estatistica.) 

Estudo sobre as manicobas do Estado da Bahia, em rela¢ao ao problema das seccas. 
Pelo Dr. Leo Zehntner. Rio de Janeiro, Inspectoria de obras contra as seccas, 
1914. illus. pls. fold. tables. 113 (1) p. 8°. (Publication of: Ministerio da 
viacaio obras publicas. Inspectoria de obras contra as seccas. No. 41.) 

Geologia e supprimento d’agua subterranea no Piauhy e parte do Ceara. Pelo enge- 
nheiro Horatio L. Small... Rio de Janeiro, Inspectoria de obras contra as 
seccas, 1914. illus. pls. maps. 146 (1)p. 4°. (Publication of: Ministerio da 
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‘the bureau of bridges and roads of the Argentine Government has 
under consideration a plan and estimate prepared by engineer A. 
Ottonelli for the construction of a BRIDGE OVER THE PARANA 
RIVER between Ibicuy and Baradero, an approximate distance of 
20 kilometers. The estimated cost of this immense structure is 
87,800,000 pesos, currency (peso=$0.4475), or at the rate of more 
than 4,000,000 pesos a kilometer. The main bridge, which is to 
extend over the deepest part of the river, is planned to have a height 
of 45 and a length of 1,000 meters. The rest of the bridge, including 
approaches and viaducts, has an estimated length of 18,800 meters.-— 
In 1917 the sales of RURAL REAL PROPERTY in the Argentine 
Republic consisted of 5,656,504 hectares, valued at 263,100,562 pesos 
national currency. The mortgages registered on rural lands in 1917 
aggregated a value of 170,983,613 pesos national currency._——The 
National Grape Growers’ Association is negotiating with the National 
Government and the governments of the States of Mendoza and San 
Juan concerning the fitting up of the former Argentine cruiser Pata- 
gonia with cold-storage chambers for use in the transportation of 
wines, fruits, and other perishable products from the Argentine 
Republic to Brazil. The association recommends that the National 
Government and the two State governments referred to bear the 
expense of providing the Patagonia with a cold-storage plant and 
chambers, the estimated cost of which is 50,944 pesos national cur- 
rene) 10 last the unveiling at Lanus of the 
MONUMENT erected in Villa Obrera Park in honor of Gen. Giimes 
and his gauchos, or cowboy soldiers, took place with appropriate cere- 
monies.——Cable reports from Buenos Aires are to the effect that the 
exportable SURPLUS OF MAIZE in 1919 is officially estimated at 
3,660,000 metric tons, 1,260,000 tons of which are from the 1918 and 
2,400,000 from the 1919 year’s crop.——A shipment of 100 head of 
SHORTHORN and other fine cattle, as well as a number of blooded 
sheep, all of which are to be used for breeding purposes, arrived in 
Buenos Aires from England in the early part of November.——An 
early forecast of the SUGAR PRODUCTION of the Argentine 
Republic for 1919 is from 240,000 to 250,000 tons, 200,000 tons of 
which are estimated to come from the State of Tucuman. The 
grinding season commences in May, 1919.-—~—-The annual balance 
. the ARGENTINE SOUTHERN RAILWAY for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, shows receipts £5,838,441 and expenditures 
£4,446,699. The increase for fuel in 1918,as compared with the pre- 
vious year, was £500,000.——The dairy congress which recently met 
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in Santiago, Chile, and in which Argentine dairy interests partici- 
pated, selected Buenos Aires as the place for the holding of the FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS at « date which will be 
announced later. ——The National Agricultural and Stock School of 
Cordoba recentty made a free distribution of SOY BEANS to farmers 
in the State of Cordoba whofdesiredito use same for seed”purposes. 





According to cable dispatches the NEW CABINET of the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia is as follows: Alberto Gutiérrez, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; José Tejada, Minister of Finance; Julio A. Gutiérrez, Minister 
of Interior; Ricardo Martinez Vargas, Minister of Public Works; 
Daniel Sanchez Bustamante, Minister of Public Instruction; Carlos 
Crespo, Minister of Justice, and José Santos Quinteros, Minister of 
War.——Some time ago an experiment station was established at 
Ucha-Ucha with the object of raising ALPACAS, noted in the Andean 
tablelands of South America for the fine quality of the long silky wool 
which they produce. Later looms and equipment for the weaving of 
this wool were added to the station, and the factory is now turning 
out a fine grade of pure woolen fabrics which are in great demand in 
the Republic. As soon as these fabrics can be manufactured in 
sufficient quantities they will form an important item of export. 
The proposed BUDGET of the Bolivian Government for 1919, 
submitted to the budget committee of the House of Deputies of the 
Bolivian Congress, estimates the receipts at 39,089,759 bolivianos 
(boliviano = $0.3893), and the expenditures at an equal amount. 
The expenditures in bolivianos, by Departments, are as follows: 
Finance, 14,600,000; war, 6,300,000; interior and fomento, 5,500,000; 
public instruction, 3,100,000; justice, 1,870,000; worship, 58,740, and 
other expenditures, 7,661,010. -The National Government has 
commissioned J. Hardin, a civil engineer, to study and report upon 
the proposed RAILWAY from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. The 
Department of El Beni and the Territory of Colonias are the chief 
sources of Bolivian rubber, which is said to be of as high a grade as is 
produced in South America. In 1917 the exports of BOLIVIAN 
RUBBER amounted to 5,843 tons, which is a considerable increase 
over the exports of 1916.——The Argentine Government, through its 
minister in La Paz, has placed at the disposal of the Government of 
Bolivia for Bolivian students two SCHOLARSHIPS in each of the 
Argentine agricultural schools. As there are at the present time 10 
agricultural schools in operation in the Argentine Republic, provi- 
sions will be made for the education of 20 Bolivian students in these 
schools. The NORMAL SCHOOL at Umala has added an indus- 
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trial department, one of the branches of which makes a specialty of 
instruction in the weaving of woolen cloth, some of which has the 
appearance and texture of English cassimere. The products of this 
school have reached such perfection that it is proposed to make an 
exhibit in La Paz of the work of the students. In October last 





an AUTOMOBILE MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE was 
established between La Paz and Achacachi. Four hours are required 
in which to make the trip in one direction. The auto service between 
Sucre and Arani, which was temporarily suspended in November last, 
is to be resumed as soon as the road can be properly repaired. An 
auto service is maintained between Sucre and Potosi. 





A recent executive decree authorizes the Nippon Boyeki Kabushiki 
Kaisha, a Japanese corporation, to engage in business in Brazil in 
the importation, exportation, and sale of JAPANESE PRODUCTS, 
including drugs, foodstuffs, toys, etc. This company, whose main 
office is in Tokyo, Japan, has branches at Kobe, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires. Its working capital is 500,000 yen, or about 
$250,000.——The AMERICAN MERCANTILE BANK of Brazil, 
a corporation with headquarters at Hartford, Conn., has been 
authorized by an executive decree to establish branch agencies in the 
capitals of the States of Maranhao, Piauhy, Ceara, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Parahyba, and Alagoas.——The British Salt Co. (Litd.), incor- 
porated in London in June last with a capital stock of £10,900, 
has been authorized by the Brazilian Government to work the salt 
deposits near the city of Cajapio, State of Maranhao.——The French 
Government recently granted to the Brazilian Medical Commission 
to France authority to use the buildings and grounds of a former 
college, situated in one of the parks of Paris, for the installation of a 
BRAZILIAN HOSPITAL to be used during the period of evacua- 
tion. The President of the Republic has authorized the extension 
of the Thereza Christina RATLWAY to Trevise, and the construction 
of a branch line into the Urussanga coal zone.——Under an executive 
decree of September 6, 1918, the sum of 100,198 milreis (milreis = 
$0.23) has been made available for the maintenance, during the 
present year, of 96 SCHOOLS in the agricultural colonies of the 
State of Parana. A submarine CABLE CONCESSION between 
Rio de Janeiro and the Island of Cuba has been granted to Frank 
Carney, or the company he may organize. In September last the 
cable concession given to a German company to operate a cable 
between Brazil and the Island of Teneriffe was revoked.——Under 
an executive decree of October 23, 1918, Jodo Teixeira Seares and 
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Antonio Rossi are authorized to establish an AIRPLANE MAIL 
SERVICE between the capital of the nation and the capitals of the 
different States of Brazil. The service is to be in operation, unless 
the time is extended, within a period of two years, In addition to 
mail and parcels, if aviation development so justifies and the Govern- 
ment agrees thereto, persons may also be transported. The new 
MEDICAL COLLEGE BUILDING in Rio de Janeiro, one of the 
finest and best equipped of its kind in the Western Hemisphere, was 
recently completed. The edifice is on a large lot, having a frontage of 
80 and a depth of 100 meters. Engineer Arlindo Gomes Ribeiro 
has been appointed director of the Itapura to CORUMBA RAITL- 
WAY.——The Brazilian Food Commission has authorized the 
exportation of 510,000 sacks of SUGAR of 60 kilos each from Brazil. 
The annual production of Brazilian sugar is estimated at 192,000 
metric tons, and the annual consumption at 93,000 metric tons. 











According to Las Ultimas Noticias, a daily newspaper of Santiago, 
there are now completed or under construction in the Republic, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law of December 29, 1914, 
IRRIGATION CANALS sufficient to water 120,000 hectares (hectare 
= 2.47 acres) of land. The estimated cost of these canals in Govern- 
ment bonds is 25,000,000 pesos (peso= $0.32). To bring a hectare 
of land within the zones referred to under irrigation costs from 100 
to 150 pesos, and for the proper exploitation of same an additional 
sum of about 150 pesos is needed as a working capital. The depart- 
ment of public works recently appointed a committee to study and 
report upon the construction of branch irrigation ditches in connection 
with the Maule irrigation project, including an increase in the storage 
of the waters of the Maule lagoon for irrigation purposes. The 
department of finance has arranged for the sale of 4,000,000 pesos in 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used for irrigation projects. 
The mixed subcommission has just made available 5,300,000 pesos 
for irrigation works. Bérquez, Blanco & Co. have established at 
Linao, department of Ancud, between Quemchi and Manao, a five 
hours’ sail from Puerto Montt, SHIPYARDS covering an extent of 
50,000 square meters, which are said to be the largest in the Republic. 
These yards are arranged so that five vessels of different sizes can be 
built at one time. The plant is provided with steam motive power 
up to 350 horsepower with which to run the machinery, and is also 
equipped with an electric light and power plant for use in lighting, 
drilling, riveting, ete. This company has also planned the construc- 
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tion of a dry dock capable of accommodating vessels up to 4,000 tons. 
Two wooden vessels are now under construction with a capacity of 
2,200 metric tons each. These are to be used chiefly as freighters, 
and will have a speed of from 10 to 12 miles an hour. It is proposed 
to soon begin construction work on two other vessels of 3,000 tons 
each and with a speed of from 7 to 9 miles an hour. Another ship- 
building yard has recently been located at Quemchi, a fine port in 
southern Chile on the northeastern side of Grand Island. This 
yard, which is under the direction of Halvor Hansen, a Danish subject, 
is now engaged in the construction of a 500-ton vessel, which is to be 
completed before the close of the present year, and immediately 
thereafter the building of a larger vessel of the same type will be 
commenced. This latter ship is to be used in the coastwise trade 
between Valparaiso and Chiloé. These vessels are constructed with 
native labor out of Chilean lumber. A factory for the manufacture 
of CLOCKS and watches of materials exclusively Chilean has been 
established in Valparaiso.——A bill has been introduced into the 
chamber of deputies of the Chilean Congress providing for an addi- 
tional sum of 550,000 pesos for the repair and CONSERVATION 
OF ROADS.——The board of public works has approved the plan 
for the foundations of the LOS ANDES CUSTOMHOUSE. The 
estimated cost of this customhouse, situated on the Trans-Andean 
Railway, near the boundaries of Chile and the Argentine Republic, 
is 2,000,000 pesos. 2th of the present month, according 
to a cable dispatch, Lieut. Dagoberto Godoy, of the Chilean army, 
crossed the Tupungato range of the Andes mountains in a Bristol 
AIRPLANE, at an altitude of 19,700 feet, and made a successful 
landing in Mendoza, Argentine Republic. 











The National Government has granted to the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co., of America, whose headquarters are in the city of 
New York, the exclusive privilege, for a period of 10 years, of manu- 
facturing, using, selling, or exploiting in the Republic its WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH improvements and processes. This company’s appa- 
ratus for receiving wireless telegraph signals is also included in the 
exclusive privilege referred to.—On November 16 last President 
Marco Fidel Suarez, exercising the powers conferred in 1910 upon 
the Chief Executive by an act of congress, called an EXTRA SES- 
SION OF CONGRESS to consider certain important bills concerning 
financial and other matters.——-Congress has just passed a law 
authorizing the construction of the SEVENTH OF AUGUST AVE- 
NUE (Avenida Siete de Agosto) in the national capital in commemo- 
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ration of the battle of Boyacé. The new avenue forms an important 
feature of the plan for the artistic development and beautifying of 
the city of Bogota. Press reports state that a contract has been 
made with the Italian sculptor Anderlini for the erection of a BRONZE 
STATUE in Bolivar Plaza, Madellin, in memory of Simon Bolivar, 
the Liberator. The pedestal is to be of Carrara marble and the 
entire work is to cost 80,000 liras (lira =$0.193).——The President 
of the Republic has established BUREAUS OF INFORMATION 
in the consulates in London, Paris, and New York. In addition to 
furnishing information of a commercial and industrial nature, etc., 
these bureaus will maintain permament exhibits of the principal 
export products of the Republic. A recent MUNICIPAL CEN- 
SUS of the city of Bogota shows the population to be 139,237 inhab- 
itants and that there are about 30 per cent more females than males 
in the national capital. The census of the city of Medellin shows 
that that city has a population of 47,354. On the first of the 
present month the ELECTRIC hght and power plant at Chinquin- 
quira was opened for public service. The board of directors of the 
Antioquia Railway has arranged for a commission of engineers to 
survey the section of the CACERES TO URABA RAILWAY. It is 
proposed to commence work on this section at an early date. The 
Executive Power, acting upon authority conferred upon him by law 
27 of the present year, has made available $100,000 for the continua- 
tion of construction work on the Tolima Railway between Gualanday 
and Ibagué. When the Cali-Popayan line of the Pacific Railway is 
completed, according to a statement of Engineer Ricardo Arboleda 
Quijano, the company will have solved one of the most difficult con- 
struction problems of the Buenaventura to Cali line. In accord- 
ance with law No. 4 of 1913 and upon request of the governors of the 
departments of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyacaé, Caldas, and Magdalena, 
the National Government has decreed that drunkenness or the intem- 
perate use of strong drink disqualifies persons so addicted from hold- 
ing national, departmental, and municipal posts. El Diario Comer- 




















cial, a daily NEWSPAPER of Barranquilla, was established in the 
latter city in November last. 
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Duringjthe last fewfyearsfa quiet but active propaganda has been 
made in Costa Rica with the object of developing the agricultural 
resources of the Republic. The increases in 1918 in three of the staple 
crops of the country, as compared with 1917, are estimated as follows: 
Rice, 30 per cent; Indian corn, 7 per cent; and wheat, 10 per cent. 
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Notwithstanding the increase in the cultivation and production of 
wheat, it is calculated that it would require 143 times the area now 
sown to that cereal in Costa Rica to produce a sufficient quantity to 
meet the needs of home consumption.—Preliminary steps have 
been taken looking to the extension of the TRAMWAY system of 
the national capital to the city of Santo Domingo, via the towns of 
San Vicente, San Isidro, and San Juan. It is also proposed to 
furnish the places mentioned with electric light and power.—Press 
reports are to the effect that a committee of English geologists, some 
of whom have been investigating the petroleum zones of the Republic 
of Venezuela, was expected to arrive in Costa Rica before the begin- 
ning of the present month for the purpose of examining and reporting 
upon the PETROLEUM belt of the country. These engineers are 
employed by the Amory Co., which has a concession for the exploita- 
tion of petroleum lands in Costa Rica. Coal and copper mines have 
recently been reported to have been discovered in Costa Rica in the 
cantons of Mora and Santa Ana. The SUGAR producers of Costa 
Rica have come to an understanding with the National Government 
to hold in the country 1,840,000 kilos of sugar for domestic consump- 
tion. The remainder of the crop is therefore available for export.—— 
One of the most successful MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS of the 
Republic of Costa Rica is the Juan Rafael Moya School in the city of 
Heredia. In a recent exposition in which this school participated, 
its exhibits attracted a great deal of attention, and especially articles 
made by its students, such as brooms, brushes, rope, twine, etc., out 
of fibers of plants grown in the Republic, such, for instance, as the 
henequen, banana, pita, cabuya, and other native fibrous plants. 
The National Government has acquired land and arranged for con- 
struction by the board of education of the national capital of a school 
in San José on the site of the former hospital known as “ IH] Lazareto 
Viejo.’ ——On December 8, 1918, the MONUMENT erected in honor 
of the Costa Rican heroes and martyrs, Juan Rafael Mora and José 
Maria Cafia, was unveiled in Puntarenas. The Federal Society of 
Workmen took an active part in the collection of funds to defray the 
cost of this monument. 








The Mariel CEMENT FACTORY, located on Mariel Bay, near 
? J) 
Habana, one of the most important of the new industries of Cuba, 
was recently damaged by fire to an amount estimated at $150,000.—\ 
In November last the collections of the Habana CUSTOMHOUSE 
aggregated $1,624,977, as compared with $2,593,438 in the preceding 





month. The decrease is attributed to the harbor workers’ strike. 
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A report from the Habana press is to the effect that a company with 
a large capital has been organized in New York to establish a daily 
mail and passenger AIRPLANE SERVICE between Habana and 
Key West, employing the Caproni machines for this purpose. The 
fare per passenger has been fixed at $50.——The Santa Fe COM- 
MERCIAL CLUB at Santa Fe, Isle of Pines, has elected the following 
officers for 1919: William F. Pack, president; W. H. Decker, first 
vice president; H. A. Briggs, second vice president; and F. E. Hall- 
man, secretary and treasurer.—The directors of the National Bank 
of Cuba have voted to its stockholders a semiannual DIVIDEND of 
5 per cent, and have increased its pension fund $10,000 from the 
profits of the last six months. The total pension fund of this bank 
is now $80,000.——Two NEW BANKS—namely, the American 
Mercantile Bank of Cuba and the American Foreign Banking Corpor- 
ation—have arranged to open offices in Habana. The American 
Mercantile Bank has a capital and reserve of $2,500,000, and the 
Foreign Banking Corporation, which is closely connected with the 
Chase National Bank of New York City, has practically an unlimited 
capital at its disposal——Cuban capitalists in Habana recently took 
preliminary steps toward the establishment of a CUBAN FRENCH 
BANK in Paris—A NEW FACTORY, entitled ‘‘La Palma 
Criolla,” has been established in Habana for the purpose of manu- 
facturing slippers, stockings, socks, undershirts, etc. The director 
of the new enterprise is Faustino Menendez Garcia.——The municipal 
council of the city of Habana has approved the plans of Juan 
Fernandez Castro for the construction of a MARKET in the national 
capital. The city proposes to invest in buildings and site about 
$550,000.——-During the latter part of November, 1918, the American 
Steamer Miami brought from Key West 100 of the 700 CHINESE 
MERCHANTS AND STUDENTS who have arranged to visit the 
Island of Cuba.——The President of the Republic has signed a decree 
providing funds to the amount of $16,000 and $25,000, respectively, 
for the Santa Clara and Santiago NORMAL SCHOOLS.— Dr. José M. 
Solano has been appointed MINISTER of Cuba near the Government 
of Uruguay.——Up to the latter part of November, 1918, 440,063 
bales of TOBACCO from the present crop had arrived in Habana, 
216,634 bales of which were of the grade known as ‘“Remedios, ” 
a large crop of which was harvested this year. Orders for Cuban 
leaf tobacco for the Argentine Republic, Chile, and Uruguay, amount- 
ing to more than 17,000 bales, have been received in Habana.——On 
November 12 last an executive decree was promulgated directing 
owners of factories, mills, and workshops throughout the Republic 
to equip their plants, within a period of one year, with such machinery 
and SAFETY APPLIANCES as will tend to adequately protect 


Cuban workmen and minimize the number of industrial accidents. 
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The board of trade of the city of Santo Domingo has maintained 
for a number of years in the national capital a COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, in which stenography, typewriting, English, commercial 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, and penmanship are taught. At the 
present time this school has about 100 pupils enrolled in its day and 
night courses, 40 of whom are girls. According to Listin Diario, 
a daily newspaper of the city of Santo Domingo, plans are under 
consideration looking to the enlargement of the activities of the 
school and the participation in the maintenance of the same by the 
Dominican Government.—In a recent editorial published in La 
Informacion of Santiago, Dominican Republic, the statement is 
made that while tobacco, maize, beans, Irish and sweet potatoes 
are the principal agricultural crops of the northern and northeastern 
part of the Republic, the cultivation of the COCONUT tree gives 
promise of becoming one of the most popular and profitable industries 
of the country, inasmuch as there is a great demand for the fruit, 
every part of which, including the shell and fiber, is utilized for 
industrial purposes and commands high prices in the markets of the 
world. Many small farmers have recently become interested, and 
it is predicted that it will only be a short while before the cultiva- - 
tion of coconut groves is commenced on a large scale in the Repub- 
line: A recent CENSUS of the Province of Santo Domingo shows 
a population of 133,192 inhabitants, of which 62,010 are males and 
71,182 females. The lowest bid received by the department of 
public works of the Dominican Government for the construction 
of the WHARF at San Pedro de Macoris was that of $140,980 sub- 
mitted by Antonio Higuera, who offers to complete the work within 
a period of 14 months.———The HIPPODROME which has just 
been completed at Moca has a grand stand with 500 seats and 
race track 500 meters in circumference.——The second CON VEN-— 
TION OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS met in the city of Moca on 
October 12, 1918, for the purpose of discussing and recommending 
action taken upon questions relating to municipal government in 
the Dominican Republic. A CORN FAIR was held in Novem- 
ber last in the Commune of Moca. First prizes were awarded to 
the exhibit having the largest and most perfect ears of corn, and 
to the exhibitor of cornstalks producing the greatest number and 
best specimens of corn. The governor of the Province of Santo 
Domingo proposes to organize in the national capital a permanent 
exhibit of the AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
of that Province, and to furnish to persons interested in the devel- 
opment of agriculture and manufactures, or the investment of money, 
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detailed information concerning the resources of that part of the 
Republic. A new DAILY NEWSPAPER, entitled ‘‘La Prensa,’’ 
has been established at San Pedro de Macoris under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Angel R. Delgado. The municipal council of San 
Pedro de Macoris has levied a tax of 15 per cent on the amount of 
licenses issued by the municipality, the proceeds of which are to be 


used for SPRINKLING THE STREETS of the city of San Pedro 


de Macoris. 
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Late reports from Ecuador are to the effect that the SANITA- 
TION OF GUAYAQUIL in accordance with plans and recom- 
mendations of representatives of the board of health of that city, 
working in close cooperation with the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission, will be commenced at once. Supplies for this undertaking 
have arrived and arrangements are being made to carry on the work 
as rapidly as possible. It is stated that the sanitation will be under 
the general direction of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, whose 
headquarters are at 61 Broadway, New York City.——The munici- 
pality of Santa Rosa has been authorized by Congress to build, 
equip, and operate a HOSPITAL, and to levy certain taxes for the 
maintenance of same. A bill has been introduced into congress 
providing for the construction of a HIGHWAY from Tumbaco to 
Napo, for the purpose of opening to commerce a rich section of wooded, 
grazing, and mining territory on the eastern slopes of the Andes 
Mountains. The work as planned calls for the erection of a number 
of bridges over deep canyons and wide and rapid rivers.——A repre- 
sentative of American interests recently visited Ecuador for the 
purpose of investigating a project to operate two STEAMERS of 
3,500 tons each between Guayaquil and New York in connection 
with a line of small vessels, of about 500 tons each, to ply the rivers 
of Ecuador and engage in the coconut and other trade, and act as 
feeders for the steamers referred to. Congress has authorized the 
President of the Republic to lease for service in the NATIONAL 
MERCHANT MARINE, in either the coastwise or foreign trade, the 
Government cruiser Cotopazi, and to apply the proceeds therefrom 
to the repair of other vessels forming part of the navy of Ecuador.—— 
The Quito ELECTRIC Light & Power Co. expects to have its new 
turbine and generator of 750 horsepower, recently ordered from the 
United States, in operation within a short time, and will then be in a 
position to furnish an unlimited Supply. of current t dor industrial EUs 


poses to the city of Quito and v1 
of Guayaquil, has recently sent to the U Bad States Paice of te 
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SILK FLOWER, or ‘‘flor de seda,’ which he believes has great 
future commercial and industrial possibilities, and would well repay 
scientific investigation and experiment. It is contended that the 
product of this plant is superior to kapok, which it resembles, although 
it is finer and more brilliant. It is locally used in the manufacture 

of mattresses and is not separated in the local markets from kapok.—— 
On September 28 last the city of Ibarra, which was founded on that 
day in 1606, celebrated that event by placing in the hall of sessions 
of the municipal palace the decree authorizing the FOUNDING OF 
THE CITY OF IBARRA, the original of which has been preserved 
in the archives of the municipality, and by awarding a gold medal to 
the person who has erected in that city, within the last 12 months, 
the best constructed, most elegant, and hygienic building. 





During the last few years considerable attention has been paid in 
Guatemala to the CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, and a larger acre- 
age is now sown in the Republic than ever before. Guatemalan 
wheat j is of an excellent quality and produces a high-grade flour quite 
equal, it is claimed, if not superior, to the peat imported article. 
One of the difficulties experienced heretofore by wheat growers in 
Guatemala is the lack of adequate, modern machinery to thrash out 
the grain, the farmer being sometimes compelled to resort, especially 
in the more distant and inaccessible zones of the Republic, to the 
primitive method of treading out the grain, which leaves the wheat 
improperly cleaned, causes loss from breakage of the grains, and 
leaves the wheat in a condition that requires it to be passed through 
a fanning and separating machine before it can be used in making 
the best grade of flour. The great wheat-producing zones of Guate- 
mala are in the vicinity of Quezaltenango and Tonicapan. In order 
to obviate the difficulties heretofore experienced in quickly and prop- 
erly thrashing out the grain, the municipality of Tonicapan has pur- 
chased in the United States an up-to-date thrasher and is operating 
the same at a low cost for the benefit of farmers in that vicinity. 
This, together with the high prices obtained for wheat during the 
last few years, has stimulated the cultivation of this cereal in that 
section of the Republic, and has shown other municipalities how the 
wheat-thrashing problem in Guatemala can be solved at a low cost 
and in the interest of both the consumer and the producer.——The 
WATER WORKS at Santa Rosa have been completed and were 
opened to public service on November 21 last.———The inauguration 
of the NATIONAL TELEGRAPH SCHOOL in the city of Guatemala 
took place on November 21, 1918, in the7new building erected for 
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that purpose. A FATR was held in Jutiapa, capital of the Depart- 
ment of the same name, from the 14th to the 17th of November, 
1918. From the 17th to the 24th of the month referred to a floral 
contest and exhibition, in connection with the annual celebration 
known as “fiestas de Minerva,” was held in the National Capital. 
The board of directors of the COLLEGE OF PHARMACY in the 
city of Guatemala has planned the construction of a new up-to-date 
building to be equipped with the most modern apparatus used by 
scientists in the teaching of pharmacy. 
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The FUNERAL OF DR. SOLON MENOS, EX-MINISTER 
OF HAITI to Washington, took place in Port au Prince on the 25th 
of November last. The remains had been brought from the United 
States on the U. S. Cruiser Salem and were taken to the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, where a solemn service was held in the presence of 
the high clergy, His Excellency President Dartiguenave, the diplo- 
matic corps, the members of the cabinet, and a great number of other 
distinguished citizens. At the cemetery merited tributes were paid 
the deceased diplomat, whose death caused great grief in the Republic. 
The first speaker was M. Louis Borno, secretary of foreign relations, 
in the name of the Haitian Government, followed by President F. D. 
Légitime, in the name of the council of state, M. Félix Lamy, M. 
Pierre Hudicourt, and M. Voley. Military honors were rendered by 
a battalion of gendarmerie. A YEARBOOK AND DIREC- 
TORY OF HAITI will be issued shortly by a publishing firm incor- 
porated under the name of ‘‘Compagnie Biographique 8. A.”; this 
publication will contain valuable information for manufacturers, 
traders, and tourists.——The department of education has made the 
necessary arrangements for a number of PEDAGOGIC LECTURES 
which are being given at Port au Prince for the benefit of Haitian 
teachers; the first lecturer was M. L. C. Lherisson, who gave a 
résumé of the different systems of education established in Haiti 
since its independence, and spoke at length on the present school 
legislation, Le Moniteur, the official newspaper, publishes the 
text of the law providing for the SEQUESTRATION OF PROP- 
ERTIES BELONGING TO GERMAN OR AUSTRIAN COM- 
PANIES which are situated within the Haitian territory ——The 
new BUDGET, as approved by the council of state, appropriates 
the following sums, in gourdes and dollars, gold, for the various 
departments: Interior, gourdes, 615,629, and $1,207,891; agricul- 
ture, gourdes, 38,412, and $8,588; justice, gourdes, 15,380, and 
$35,772; worship, gourdes, 43,080, and $80,962.50; education, 
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gourdes, 1,546,276, and $46,856.31; foreign relations, gourdes, 
42,240, and $94,883; public works, gourdes, 248,100, and $400,480; 
finance and commerce, gourdes, 693,829, and $11,118 
Lamy, a well-known lawyer of Port au Prince has been appointed 
director of the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF LAW. One of the 
most powerful WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATIONS in the West 
Indies is being erected on Bon Air Hill, near Port au Prince, by the 
Department of the United States Navy. The towers, each about 500 
feet high, have already been completed and the new station will be 
ready to transmit and receive radiotelegrams within a few days.—— 
A GENERAL CENSUS of the population was taken throughout 
the Republic during the latter part of November, the results of which 
will be published shortly—The United States steamer City of — 
Puebla from New York arrived at Port au Prince about the middle of 
November with a cargo of 1,464 tons of PROVISIONS of all kinds 
imported from the United States. 











According to El Nuevo Tiempo, a daily newspaper of Tegucigalpa, 
the COMMERCE IN CABINET WOODS between Central America 
and the United States is growing by leaps and bounds. Honduras, 
with its great tropical forests conveniently located for transportation 
purposes in the vicinity of the sea and along navigable rivers, espe- 
cially on the northern coast of the Republic, is actively participating 
in this commerce. Steps have been taken to increase the exports 
of valuable woods from Honduras to the United States, and particu- 
larly shipments of guayacan logs which are held in such great esteem 
and command such high prices in the markets of the world. There 
is, perhaps, at the present time, no industry in Honduras that offers 
greater or more certain rewards in its development than that relating 
to the exportation of cabinet woods. At various times concessions 
have been granted to individuals and companies by the Honduran 
Government with the object of exploiting the forestal resources of the 
country, and the Government has always been disposed, as it un- 
doubtedly now is, to favor legitimate projects of this nature, in so 
far as they concern the development of the natural resources of the 
Republic, provided always that they are consistent, on a just basis, 
and in accord with the interests of the Nation.——A branch of the 
ATLANTIDA BANK has been established at Amapala for the pur- 
pose of facilitating business transactions in that thriving Pacific port, 
which is constantly growing in size and commercial importance. 
A capitalist of San Pedro Sula has established, by means of a natural 


channel or canal, gasoline LAUNCH COMMUNICATION between 
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the Chamelecon and Ulta Rivers, affecting in this manner a freight 
and passenger traffic connection between the National and the Tela 
railways. It is proposed to extend this service to Puerto Cortes, 
E] Trisagio, El Progreso, and Tela, and in the near future, if possible, 
to La Ceiba. El Rubicén, a three masted-vessel of 300 tons 
burthen recently constructed in the Honduran shipyards at Oak 
Ridge, is now engaged in the Caribbean ports COASTWISE TRADE 
of the Republic. This vessel carries freight and passengers and makes 
a specialty of callmg at regular intervals at the smaller ports of 
northern Honduras, thereby greatly facilitating a heretofore much 
neglected trade with the larger ports of the Republic. A move- 
ment is under way by the different WORKMEN’S SOCIETIES of the 
Republic looking to the fusion into one body or federation of all the 
labor organizations of the country. 
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A MEDICAL CONGRESS of the physicians of the Republic of 
Mexico and invited guests will be held in the national capital from the 
15th to the 22d of January, 1919, for the purpose of discussing, 
among other things, what has been done in the world of science toward 
discovering the microbe that produces typhus, and the causes, pre- 
vention, and treatment of other diseases. The Associated Press of 
Merida, Yucatan, has taken the necessary preliminary steps for the 
holding of a NATIONAL PRESS CONGRESS in the City of 
Mexico in March, 1919, in which representatives of all the news- 
papers of the country have been invited to participate. El 
Entreacto, a WEEKLY PUBLICATION of the city of Merida, 
which recently suspended on account of the shortage of paper, is 
soon to resume publication under the direction of Ermilio Pinela 
Diaz, its founder.—Press reports state that construction work will 
soon be commenced on the MERIDA RAILWAY. When this line is 
completed the capital of the State of Yucatan will be in direct rail 
communication with the City of Mexico. A large consignment of 
material has recently been received from the United States for use 
in the construction of the Chamela Railway, State of Jalisco. The 
department of public works has been petitioned to build a branch 
railroad, 40 kilometers long, starting from the Purisima station on 
the Llano Grande to Durango road into a mountainous and heavily 
wooded section rich in mines. The main object in the construction 
of this line is to obtain a supply of railway ties for use in the Republic. 
Rails and other materials have been acquired in the United States 
with which to complete the tramway line from the city of Vera Cruz 
to the Villa del Mar bathing beach.——It is proposed to officially 
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send the Mexican sloop of war Zaragoza to the Argentine Republic 
as an ACT OF COURTESY in repaying the visits made by the 
Argentine vessels Presidente Sarmiento and Pueyrredon to Mexican 
ports a few months ago. The MIXQUIT CANAL, about 15 kilo- 
meters long, which was built to increase the potable water supply of 
the national capital, was opened for use in November last. Accord- 
ing to conservative estimates the City of Mexico has within the last 
four years more than doubled its population, so that before this 
aqueduct was constructed there was danger of a serious water 
famine. Several large springs along the shores of Lake Xochimilco 
are the sources of the water which runs through the aqueduct. The 
City of Mexico now has a sufficient supply of water to meet the needs 
of its growing population for many years to come. The Mexican 
Government has authorized a Japanese company, represented by 
Tohia Onivedra, a Japanese engineer, to establish a coastwise and 
foreign STEAMSHIP SERVICE on the Pacific coast of the Republic. 
The company proposes to employ for the present four vessels in the 
coastwise trade and four in international commerce. The coastwise 
trade will be carried on with Salina Cruz, Guaymas, and intermediate 
ports, and the international trade with the port of Manzanillo, 
Yokohama, and such intermediate Asiatic ports en route as may be 
deemed expedient. 
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El Figaro, a daily newspaper of Managua, reports the discovery 
of an extensive DEPOSIT OF COAL near Maiz River, jurisdiction 
of Monkey Point. It is predicted that should the quality of the 
coal prove desirable and the quantity sufficiently abundant that 
merchant and fruit vessels plying between Nicaraguan ports and 
New Orleans could cheaply and easily be supplied with it. 
A GOLD MINE is also reported to have been discovered on the 
Santa Maria plantation near Masaya in lava rock erupted by the 
Masaya volcano. The Mexican Government has arranged to open 
an exhibit of MEXICAN PRODUCTS in Managua as a commercial 
advertisement and a practical means of propaganda work. The 
Government of Nicaragua has been requested to make a similar 
exhibit of Nicaraguan products in the City of Mexico.——Steps 
have been taken toward the establishment of STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION on Lake Managua, and negotiations are underway concerning 
the bringing in from the United States of the machinery necessary 
to be used in fitting up vessels built in Nicaragua for this traffic. 
The gasoline launches which sail from Tempisque to La Union are 
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being utilized in transporting mail for the United States, via Zacapa, 
Salvador, and Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. The NICARAGUAN 
RED CROSS, recently organized in Managua, is divided into a 
number of sections—such, for instance, as the civil, military, and 
hospital sections. The society is arranging to establish a school for 
nurses, and intends to perfect its organization in such a manner as 
to be able to successfully cope with epidemics and other misfortunes 
from which the country may suffer———-A THLEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE LINE between Cape Gracias a Dios, Rama, and 
other towns and villages on the Atlantic coast is being constructed 
and will soon be equipped and ready for operation._—The municipal 
council of the city of Managua has taken preliminary steps toward 
the building of two NEW MARKETS, the present market being 
insufficient to properly meet the demands of the growing population 
of the Republic. The Nicaraguan press is advocating the desira- 
bility of holding in the near future, at Granada, or Leon, or at some 
other desirable location, of the FIRST NICARAGUAN STOCK 
FAIR, and, if successful, to hold this fair annually thereafter.——- 
The Nicaraguan press states that the San Antonio Sugar Co. in 
Chicigalpa is negotiating in the United States concerning the instal- 
lation of a PAPER FACTORY, utilizing the sugar-cane bagasse as 
the raw material———Julio Navas has been appointed CONSUL of 
Nicaragua in Sacramento, Cal. 
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The ORPHANS’ ASYLUM AND SCHOOL in the City of Pana- 
ma, under the direction of the Silesian Fathers, has an enrollment of 
150 pupils, 95 of whom have Government or municipal scholarships, 
15 pay a small sum for instruction, lodging, and board, and 40 are 
maintained entirely at the expense of the institution. In addition to 
primary instruction the pupils are also taught theoretical and prac- 
tical mechanics and are trained in various kinds of shopwork. One 
of the branches which has given good results in this school is the de- 
partment of printing. Work done by the students in this depart- 
ment was awarded one of the grand prizes at the Panama Exposition 
in 1915. At the present time the printery is preparing the second 
edition of the poems of Jorge Enrique Icaza and the Silesian almanac 
for 1919. It is estimated that an acre planted to ORANGES in 
Panama will produce, after it reaches the normal bearing period, 
$1,000 per annum. As frost is unknown on the Isthmus, and the 
orange tree in that zone is said to be free from disease and dangerous 
pests it would seem that the cultivation of oranges gives promise of 
becoming one of the most important industries of the Republic, 
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especially in sections that are within easy water or rail communica- 
tion with Colon and the City of Panama. The municipal council 
of Colon recently considered the advisability of issuing an order re- 
quiring all titles, explanations etc., used in MOVING PICTURE 
illustrations to be in the Spanish language.——A recent issue of the 
Panama Morning Journal states that the Government of the United 
States is negotiating with the Government of Panama concerning the 
cession of 469 acres of land on Taboga Island, near the Pacific entrance 
of the Panama Canal, for use in erecting fortifications for the defense 
of the canal. The consideration mentioned is $2,000 per hectare. 
It is believed that final action on the matter will be postponed until 
after the Peace Conference. The secretary of the treasury of the 
Government of Panama has submitted to the national assembly a bill 
providing for the appointment of a FISCAL AGENT to make an 
exhaustive examination of the financial situation of the country and 
recommend means of effecting reforms. The bill authorizes the 
President of the Republic to ask the Government of the United States 
to recommend such an agent to report upon the finances of the nation 
and advise concerning the budget. The Rio Indio Co., a corpora- 
tion organized in May last with a capital of $30,000, about $20,000 
of which was contributed by Americans residing on the Isthmus, pro- 
poses to do a commercial business and develop a tract of land of 
120,000 acres on the Indio River, some 30 miles west of Colon. The 
land referred to produces considerable quantities of vegetable 
ivory. A large APARTMENT HOUSE in the City of Colon, con- 
‘taining 128 rooms, 32 baths, and 24 kitchens, is expected to be com- 
pleted before the close of the present year, as is also the new munici- 
pal abattoir which is being built of reinforced concrete at a cost of 
$60,000. 
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In October last the machinery for the installation of a TWINE 
FACTORY arrived in Asuncién. This machinery has been set up 
and the factory is now in operation. The raw material used is sisal 
or Paraguayan hemp grown in the country. This factory proposes 
in 1919 to add to its equipment machinery for the manufacture of 
gunny or jute sacks of fibers found in the country. The question of 
securing sufficient twine and sacks for properly packing the export 
products of the Republic has been a serious one during the last few 
years. Now, however, it is believed that the factory referred to will 
be able to produce enough to meet the needs of the country for a 
number of years to come. The PROPOSED BUDGET of expenses 
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of the national government for 1919, approved by the Senate of the 
Congress of Paraguay, amounts, in round numbers, to 113,000,000 
pesos. A new estimate, however, has been made reducing this 
amount to 112,000,000 pesos, and proposing, as one of the sources of 
revenue, a tax of 10 pesos on each beef slaughtered in the Republic. 
The annual receipts from the latter source are estimated at 2,000,000 
pesos. The BOTANICAL GARDEN in the city of Asuncién is 
becoming popular as a national park, and on holidays is visited by 
thousands of people. Steps have been taken to add to its attractions 
a museum of natural history as an additional educational feature. 
An EXPOSITION OF HISTORICAL OBJECTS was opened in 
the Paraguayan Museum in Asuncién in October last. It is proposed 
in future to make a systematic collection of national and historical 
objects for exhibition purposes and to maintain this exhibit as a 
permanent part of the National Museum at Asuncién.—The 
Paraguayan Senate has approved the bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a LEGATION at Montevideo. The Government of Uruguay 
recently established a legation in Asuncién. The Lloyd Brazileiro 
Steamship Co., according to press reports, has arranged for steamer 
service between Asuncién, Montevideo, Brazilian ports, and ports of 
the United States. The Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool has 
offered to EDUCATE GRATIS IN ENGLAND a number of Para- 
guayan students of both sexes with the object of promoting commer- 
cial and friendly relations between the two countries. The Inter- 
. national Products Co., a corporation organized in Maryland, U.S. A., 
has installed a PACKING PLANT at San Antonio, 15 miles below 
Asunci6én, equipped to handle 400 head of cattle daily. This plant 
is said to be one of the most modern establishments of its kind in 
South America. The same company operates the quebracho extract 
factory at Port Pinasco, on the Paraguay River, some 300 miles above 
Asuncién. The output of this factory, which goes principally to the 
United States, is estimated in 1919 at 20,000 tons. The company 
owns, approximately, 2,000 square miles of land along the Paraguay 
River in the vicinity of the factory and operates a railroad from Port 
Pinasco inland to a distance of about 40 kilometers. The 
PARAGUAYAN SALES CO., an American corporation engaged 
in the commission, imports, and exports business, has established 
offices at Asunci6n. 
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The cabinet of President José Pardo, according to information 
recently received from Peru, is as follows: F. Tudela, minister of 
foreign relations; Clemente J. Revilla, minister of government and 
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police; A. M. Cateriano, minister of war and marine; R. L. Flores, 
minister of justice, public instruction, worship, and charity (benefi- 
cencia); and V. M. Matrtua, minister of finance and commerce. 
During the special SESSION OF CONGRESS, which met in Lima 
on October 26 last, bills relating to the following questions were con- 
sidered: General and departmental budget for 1919; revision of 
taxes on alcohol; light and power plants; increase of duties on arti- 
cles of luxury; sanitation, and the settlement of the dispute with 
the London Pacific Petroleum Co. concerning the oil properties known 
as ‘‘Brea y Pariifias.”’ The sum of 200 Peruvian pounds (Peruvian 
pound = $4.8665) has been appropriated by the congress of Peru to 
defray the expenses of celebrating in the city of Catamarca the 
CENTENARY of the birth of Col. José Galvez, whose valorous 
deeds and heroic death on May 6, 1866, have made of him a national 
hero. The police authorities of Lima have been authorized to 
establish an identification police section for criminals, to be known 
as the POLICE MUSEUM of Lima. In addition to the taking of 
photographs, finger prints, and detailed descriptions of criminals, a 
history of the case, the punishment imposed, etc., will be kept for 
reference, scientific, and statistical purposes. The town of Can- 
chaque has been made the CAPITAL of the District of Canchaque 
in the Province of Huancabamba. The law college in Arequipa 
has called for COMPETITIVE ESSAYS on seven subjects to be 
submitted on or before July 1, 1919, each subject to be awarded 
two prizes. The awards will be announced on July 28 next. The 
essays are to be in the nature of proposed laws covering the following 
subjects: Justices of the peace; guardianship of native races; repres- 
sion of vagrancy; against the use of alcohol; against gambling; 
social evils, and administrative decentralization. Casimiro Cua- 
dros, a young Peruvian artist of Arequipa, recently had on exhibi- 
tion in the gallery of the Society of Fine Arts in Lima an interesting 
EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS which attracted more than ordinary 
attention. The Government of Peru has authorized Scheje Naka- 
shima, a graduate of the Fisheries Institute of Japan, to study and 
report upon PERUVIAN WATERS for the purpose of determining 
the extent and distribution of fish, the best means of increasing 
them, and the development of the fish industry. Three months are 
allowed in which to do this work. A recent executive decree 
requires REGISTERS to be kept in the different departments by 
the chambers of commerce of Iquitos,*Piura, Trujillo, Chiclayo, 
Huaraz, Ica, Arequipa, and Cuzco, and by the agricultural, mining, 
and industrial societies in. Lima, with the object of arriving, approxi- 
mately, at the amount of circulating capital required in the opera- 
tion of these industries. 





























President Carlos Melendez has issued a decree establishing a board 
for the construction, under Government supervision, of WORK- 
MEN’S HOUSES by cooperative societies of laborers and artisans 
organized for that purpose. The plans and location of these houses 
or colonies are to be approved by the board. The houses are to be 
built in accordance with modern rules of sanitation. Sleeping rooms 
must have 25 square meters of space per person, and the allowance 
for windows is not to be less than 10 per cent of the room surface. 
Provisions are made for the laying of sidewalks, reservations of 
gardens, etc.; and the use of the houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is prohibited. A FLOUR MILL belonging to Davidson 
Bros. has been erected, fitted up with modern machinery, and put in 
operation at Santa Ana. Wheat grown in the country is used by this 
mill in the manufacture of flour, and the output which is of good 
appearance and quality is in great demand in the local markets. The 
cereal-producing section of Salvador, while not large, covers an area 
of the high tablelands of the Republic which, if properly and inten- 
sively cultivated, will supply enough wheat to produce most, if not 
all, of the flour required for local consumption. Steps have been 
taken to extend the TRAMWAY line of the city of San Salvador to 
the suburban towns of Mexicanos and Ayutuxtepeque, the latter a 
health and amusement resort near the national capital, situated on 
the side of the San Salvador volcano and having one of the most 
delightful and healthful climates of the Republic. In addition to the 
beauty of its surroundings, Ayutuxtepeque lies in one of the richest 
gardening and vegetable-producing zones in the vicinity of the 
national capital, and the proposed extension of the tramway line 
would be a great factor in opening up and developing this beautiful 
section, and would render it easily accessible to the inhabitants of.the 
metropolis. The Salvador Railway has reduced its FREIGHT 
RATES on the castor bean and coffee crops harvested in 1918-19, the 
reduction remaining effective from November 1, 1918, to May 31, 
1919. To obtain the reduced rates not less than 150 quintals of 
castor beans and 200 quintals of coffee must be made in each ship- 
ment. El Figaro is the title of a NEW WEEKLY social, com- 
mercial, and illustrated paper just established in the city of San 
Salvador by S. Samayoa-Palacios. The HOSPITAL at Llobasco 
was opened to public use in October last. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has granted FREE TRANSIT PRIVILEGES to merchandise 
from Japan, via Salina Cruz, consigned to Salvadorian merchants. 
Press reports state that the Los Encuentros MINING PROPERTY 
near San Miguel has been sold for $200,000, and that the Divisadero 
mines in the same vicinity brought $650,000. Atilio Peccorini has 
been appointed MINISTER RESIDENT of Salvador near the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras. A society entitled MECHANICS UNION 
was organized in the city of San Salvador in November last. 
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The agricultural experiment stations at Salto, Paysandu, and 
Cerro Largo recently received from the United States 300 kilos of 
COTTON SEED, some of which will be distributed to farmers who 
desire to engage in the growing of cotton, and the balance is to be 
used at the stations referred to for the purpose of determining which 
of these regions is best adapted to the cultivation of this plant. 
Italo Supparo has been commissioned by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment tomakea TOUR OF PROPAGANDA in Brazil for the purpose 
of disseminating information in that country concerning the nature 
and quality of Uruguayan live-stock products, as well as to make 
known in Brazil the cereal markets of Uruguay, especially as to 
wheat. Press reports state that while the BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC, a State institution, having a capital of about 15,000,000 
pesos (peso = $1.034), with headquarters in Montevideo, has not yet 
reached its full development, it has, nevertheless, distributed about 
18,500,000 pesos to the farmers of the country, and loaned 24,000,000 
pesos in the national capital, and at the same time has maintained 
a gold reserve of more than 43,000,000 pesos. The Montevideo 
Waterworks Co. recently reduced its WATER RATE from 20 
centavos per cubic meter to 18 centavos. The Uruguayan author- 
ities have authorized an American company to investigate at its 
own expense and report upon a plan for a new UNDERGROUND 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM for the city of Montevideo, and to submit 
same within five months from December 10, 1918. Arrangements 
have been made to organize a BRITISH SOCIETY in Uruguay, 
the objects of which are to foster British interests in that country, 
bring together British subjects resident in the Republic, provide 
opportunities for social gatherings, arrange for the celebration of 
national festivals and events, and to deal generally with affairs of 
interest to the British community in Uruguay. The President has 
sent a message to congress asking for an appropriation of 100,000 
pesos for use in AGRICULTURAL-DEFENSE WORK, and 
especially for the prevention of a possible invasion of locusts in 
1918-19. The Development Club of Minas has arranged to hold 
in January, 1919, a regional EXHIBIT OF POTATOES grown in 
the departments of Minas, Canelones, Florida, Treinta y Tres, Rocha, 
and Maldonado. Prizes of from 5 to 100 pesos are to be awarded for 
the best exhibits. The Government has introduced a bill into 
congress providing for an increase of 20 per cent in the SALARIES 
OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES who are now receiving not more 
than 50 pesos per month, and 15 per cent on salaries up to 80 pesos 
per month. The Department of Industries has issued a decree 
requirmg the TUBERCULINIZATION OF MILCH ANIMALS in 
Uruguay, including cows, goats, and any other animals used for the 
production of milk for human consumption.——The Uruguayan 
Government has been authorized to contribute 20,000 pesos toward 
the expenses of the SOUTH AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION which will be held in Montevideo in 
January and February, 1919. 
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VENEZUELA 
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An AGRICULTURAL, STOCK, and INDUSTRIAL EXPO- 
SITION will be held in the city of Caracas at an early date, 
with the object of developing agriculture, stock raising, and the 
national industries. The Provisional President of the Republic has 
issued a decree authorizing the expenditure of 60,000 bolivars 
(bolivar = $0.193) by the Federal Government as its contribution to 
the fund required for the holding of this exposition. A recent 
executive decree prescribes that the department of fomento shall 
take charge of the collection of taxes due the Government of Venez- 
uela in accordance with the provisions of a contract made under 
date of March 30, 1909, concerning the establishment of the 
FROZEN MEAT INDUSTRY in the Republic. The meat refriger- 
ating plants operating in the country are required to pay to the 
Government 5 bolivars for each head of cattle, and 2 bolivars for 
each er goat, and hog slaughtered. In the near future there 
will be held in Caracas a competitive contest, open to Venezuelans 
and foreigners resident in the country, for the best musical com- 
positions submitted to a board of awards. The first prize con- 
sists of a gold medal, the second of asilver medal, the third of a 
diploma of honor, and the fourth of a diploma of merit. The 
SOCIETY OF HISTORY of Ciudad Bolivar, organized under an 
executive decree of September 24 last, has elected the following 
officers: Dr. J. Mendoza Bricefio, director; Dr. Cipriano Fry Barrios, 
assistant director; Sefior Rafael Recao, secretary; Dr. J.T. Sanchez 
Afanador, treasurer, and Dr. B. Tavera Acosta, librarian. 
An ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT has been installed 
by the Manzanares Industrial Co. at Cuman4. This company is 
interested in the development of the coconut industry, and gives 
special attention to the extraction of coconut and cottonseed oil. 
An electric light and power plant was also installed in October last 
at Calabozo. The municipality of Tariba is negotiating for the 
installation of an electric light and power plant in that city. 
A Venezuelan sugar company near Valencia, State of Carabobo, 
operating under the name of ‘‘Compafiia Anénima Industrial Azuca- 
rera del Tacarigua,”’ with a capital of about $400,000, employs during 
the grinding season as many as 1,200 hands. During the past two 
seasons the SUGAR OUTPUT of this company amounted to about 
70,000 sacks, all of which was exported to the United States. The 
factory is equipped with American-made machinery. The sowing 
of WHEAT for next year’s crop was commenced in Merida, State of 
Los Andes, in October last. Within the last few years there has 
been a notable increase in the production of wheat in this part of 
Venezuela. Merida has modern flour mills in operation that turn 
out a good quality of flour, which, in so far as the supply goes, takes 
the place of imported flour. Estimates indicate that the wheat zones 
of the high table-lands of Venezuela could easily be made to produce, 
if properly cultivated on a large scale, enough of this cereal to supply 
the home markets and leave a large surplus for export 
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